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INTRODUCTION. 


Estates  and  Sites.  —  The  picturesque  aspect  of  the  town  in  the 
colonial  and  provincial  periods  has  been  set  forth  in  the  preceding  and 
the  present  volumes.  To  supplement  those  chapters,  and  to  place  the 
local  traditions  of  the  sites  which  the  Bostonian  of  the  provincial  period 
inherited,  and  to  mark  the  transmission  of  some  of  the  more  interesting 
land  titles,  the  Editor  offers  the  following  study.  The  Town  Records, 
ante-dating  the  Book  of  Possessions,  indicate  allotments  and  transfers  of 
which  it  is  not  always  possible  to  fix  the  locality.  With  the  aid  of  the 
Book  of  Possessions  and  the  contemporary  records  of  the  town,  and  by 
documents  preserved  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds,  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  a 
nearly  perfect  plot  of  the  Peninsula,  as  its  inhabitants  knew  it,  in  home 
lots  and  neighborhoods.^  The  definition  of  bounds  in  these  earlier 
records  are  not  sufficiently  exact  to  make  us  sure  of  the  shapes  of  the 
lots,  but  their  positions  relative  to  one  another,  and  to  the  modern  land- 
marks, can  be  made  out  with  considerable  precision;  and  it  is  to  this 
extent  only  that  the  following  descriptions  go.     In  this  study  the  Editor 

1  There  are  none  of  the  original  deeds  pre-  about  six  thousand  plans  had  been  recorded, 
served  in  the  Suffolk  Registry  of  an  earlier  date  The  original  papers  in  the  Probate  Office  are 
of  record  than  1705,  and  those  of  the  earliest  admirably  arranged  and  in  good  condition.  The 
years  are  in  a  very  bad  condition,  in  bundles  earliest  bear  date  about  1635-36.  In  the  City 
which  had  not  apparently  been  opened  for  many  Clerk's  office  the  files  of  the  original  papers — 
.years  when  the  Editor  examined  them,  the  papers  consisting  of  minutes,  reports,  petitions,  war- 
being  matted  together  with  mould.  Among  them  rants,  leases,  and  all  other  papers  used  in  the 
were  found  some  of  dates  in  the  preceding  cen-  meetings  of  the  town  or  of  the  selectmen  —  are 
tury,  the  documents  having  not  been  presented  very  imperfect  before  1734,  and  such  as  remain 
earlier  for  record.  Though  the  Registry  is  not  are  scrapped  in  two  volumes.  After  1734  they 
an  office  of  deposit,  it  is  desirable  that  such  early  are  tied  up  in  bundles,  generally  by  years,  though 
records  as  are  left  in  its  keeping  should  be  better  they  are  in  some  confusion.  There  is  great 
cared  for.  The  engrossed  records  for  1766  and  need  of  their  being  properly  arranged  and  in- 
1768  are  missing  from  the  Suffolk  Registry,  not  dexed.  When  this  is  done,  they  will  yield  much 
being  returned  from  Canada,  whither  they  were  that  the  historian  of  Boston  must  appropriate, 
removed  during  the  Revolution.  Up  to  1862  The  Editor  has  made  such  use  of  them  as  he  could 
VOL.   II. — a. 
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has  freely  availed  himself  of  work  in  this  direction  which  others  have 
done.  Mr.  Uriel  H.  Crocker  kindly  placed  in  his  hands  the  map  already 
mentioned  in  the  first  volume.  Mr.  George  Lamb  has  made,  on  a 
larger  scale,  a  map  to  embody  his  interpretation  of  the  Book  of 
Possessions;  and  this  plan  was  bought  a  year  or  two  since  by  the  City, 
and  is  now  in  the  Public  Library.  It  is  not  accompanied  by  descriptions, 
as  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Crocker's,  but  it  has  references  to  pages  of  the 
Book  of  Possessions.  It  is  further  developed  than  Mr.  Crocker's  in  the 
regions  of  the  town  appropriated  to  pasturage  and  tillage;  but  Mr. 
Crocker's  manuscripts  give  data  for  this  part,  and  they  have  the  further 
advantage  of  assisting  to  a  considerable  degree  in  tracing  the  transmissions 
of  the  estates.  The  Editor  has  also  availed  himself  of  some  of  the  late 
Mr.  N.  I.  Bowditch's  results  as  given  in  the  "  Gleaner  "  articles,  pubhshed  in 
the  Boston  Transcript  in  1855-56;  and  Mr.  William  H.  Whitmore  has 
kindly  favored  him  with  advance  sheets  of  the  new  issue  of  these  papers, 
printed  for  the  city.  Of  the  other  printed  sources  of  modern  investigators 
he  must  needs  mention  particularly  S.  A.  Drake's  Landmarks,  Shurtleff's 
Description  of  Boston,  and  the  topographical  notes  to  the  Sewall  Papers, 
understood  to  be  due  to  Mr.  Whitmore,  one  of  the  editors.^ 

The  plan  of  the  streets  has  been  taken  from  the  survey  published 
by  Bonner  in  1722,  with  such  changes  and  omissions  as  seemed  to  adapt 
it  to  the  condition  of  the  town  at  the  earlier  period.  For  the  reader's 
convenience,  present  names  have  been  given  (in  parentheses)  to  the 
streets,  which  are  represented  disproportionately  wide.  A  repetition  of 
the  same  figures  on  the  plan  signifies  the  general  direction  of  the  lot's 
extension.  Dotted  lines  indicate  later  continuations  of  streets  or  cause- 
ways. Some  sections  from  the  original  Bonner  map  of  1722  are  also 
introduced  as  showing  the  condition  in  the  early  part  of  the  succeeding 
century. 

1  The  Editor  regrets  that  the  printed  volume  don,  as  made  known  in  1602,  and  substantially 

of  Suffolk  Deeds,  liber  i.,  was  not  published  in  the  same  with  the  marginal  notes  of  Lechford  to 

time  to  be  of  use  to  him.     Mr.  John  T.  Hassam,  his  Plahie  Dealing,  as  seen  in  his  MS.  copy  pi  c- 

who  has  written  a  valuable  introduction  to  it,  served  in  the  Historical  Society's  Library.     The 

kindly  placed  the  proofs  of  that  part  of  it  in  the  first  letter  is  about  Hansard  Knolles,  from  (Mr. 

Editor's  hands.    In  this  he  says  that  nineteen  rec-  Upham  conjectures)   Governor  John  Underhill, 

ord  volumes  had  been  filled  up  to  1700 ;  193  up  of  Dover,  to  Governor  Winthrop  ;  and  this    is 

to  1800;  and  to  this  day  1,510  volumes  have  been  followed  by  a  copy  o£  a  letter  from    Knolles, 

filled.     This  first  volume  comes  down  to  April  retracting    certain    accusations    he    had    made 

7,  1654.     It  opens  with  two  letters  in  cypher,  of  against  the  Massachusetts  Colony.     Their  dates 

which  the  printed  volume  is  to  have  a  reduced  were  probably  1639.     The  Editor  takes  this  oc- 

fac-simile  and  a  translation  by  Mr.  William  P.  casion  to  acknowledge  Mr.  ITassam's  courtesy  in 

Upham,  of  .Salem.    This  gentleman  says  the  sys-  making  various  suggestions  about   the  text  of 

tern  of  short-hand  is  that  of  John  Willis  of  Lon-  this  Introduction. 
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Of  the  Book  of  Possessions,  which  is  in  some  sort  the  foundation  of  all 
titles  of  real  estate  within  the  old  town  limits,  an  abstract  or  abbreviated 
copy  was  printed  in  the  appendix  to  Drake's  History  of  Boston,  in  1856 ;  and 
it  has  since  been  printed  entire  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Record  Com- 
missioners.    The  first  leaf  (as  at  present  bound)  is  missing;   and,  if  it  was 
not  a  part  of  the  original  cover,  it  probably  contained  the  possessions  of 
Governor  Winthrop  and  of  some  of  his  family,  for  the  third  page  begins 
with  the  possessions  of  Deane  Win- 
throp, his  youngest  son.     The  rec-      1^  ^        J^ Q-)  ■    JLJ: 
ord    seems    to    give,    as    originally   p'^OM'      Y^rn/Tmin^ 
entered,  a  half  page  to  each  person,  // 
down    to    page    ill.       Subsequent 

entries  were  intercalated  in  different  ink  and  writing,  sometimes  with 
dates  attesting  time  of  entry.  New  names  were  entered  on  pages  sub- 
sequent to  page  III.  The  exact  date  of  the  original  compilation  nowhere 
appears.  Snow,  History  of  Boston,  p.  128,  says  it  "  seems  to  embrace 
the  period  1640-50."  Dr.  Shurtleff,  Description  of  Boston,  places  it 
"  about  the  year  1643."  Mr.  Whitmore,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Second 
Report  of  the  Record  Commissioners ,  gave  the  evidence  which  seemed  to 
him  then  to  indicate  the  "summer  of  1652"  as  the  date;  but  in  his 
chapter  in  the  first  volume  of  this  history  he  determines  upon  1645  ^s 
ibout  the  date.  Chief-Justice  Gray,  in  Boston  versus  Richardson  (13 
Allen,  146,  151),  fixes  it  between  1639  and  1646.  Mr.  Uriel  H.  Crocker, 
in  two  communications  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  (Nov.  21,  1877, 
and  Dec.  15,  1877),  gives  his  reasons  for  fixing  the  date  in  1643  or  1644; 
and  relies   largely   upon  the  similarity  of  the   accompanying  signatures  of 

the  Recorder  to  prove  that  it  was 
Aspinwall  who  made   the    original 
entries,  about  which  a  doubt  had 
^  ^.  jrr^        been  expressed,  and  that  he  con- 

J^ifKOfrV    C^'i^WuS^^^  tinned    to    make   entries   till    1651, 
ei-^^  /  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Edward 

n    tt  ^y?  •      <^^        Rawson.     Of  these  signatures  the 

0\fl  '^         1638,  when  he  was  Sec- 

retary of  the  Rhode  Island  Colony. 
The  second  is  from  SufTolk  Deeds,  i.  p.  60.  The  third  is  from  the  Book 
of  Possessions,  p.  33.  Mr.  Hassam  has  established  still  more  clearly  Aspin- 
wall's  connection  with  this  record,  from  the  handwriting  of  a  letter  known  to 
be  his,  preserved  in  the  Massachusetts  Archives,  Ixxxviii.  384.     Aspinwall 
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held  the  office  from  1644  to  1651 ;  and  Mr.  Hassam  considers  that  though 
the  Book  of  Possessions  may  not  have  been  begun  so  early  as  1634,  —  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  existing  copy  of  it,  —  it  was  most  likely  in  pursuance  of  an 
order  of  the  General  Court  of  April  i  of  that  year  that  it  was  compiled. 
(^Suffolk  Deeds,  lib.  i.,  Introduction.) 

Note.  —  In  the  following  notes  a  few  abbreviations  have  been  used  :  a.,  for  acre ;  g., 
for  garden  ;  h.,  for  house;  /.,  for  lot ;  and/.,  for  yard. 

Plan  A.  —  1.  Robert  Nash,  one  a.  2.  Edward  Gibbons,  h.  and  1.  3.  John  Smith, 
h.  and  g.  4.  John  Davies,  h.  and  g.;  sold  in  1645  to  John  Trotman,  and  his  wife 
Katherine  conveyed  it  same  day  to  Thomas  Hawkins,  who  at  a  ^  ^ 
later  day  kept  here,  on  Hanover  Street,  the  Star  Inn.  (See  Shurt-  A^y/y\~  ^XPkvt.^ 
leff.  Description  of  Boston,  p.  606.)  He  mortgaged  the  property  Vo  i/ 
Governor  Bradstreet  in  1650.  From  Hawkins's  house  went  "the  old > hie  way  over  the 
little  bridge  [near  11]  behind  the  waiter  mile  to  the  ferry  to  Charlestown."  One  Watters 
obstructing  this  old  way  with  a  fence  in  1652,  he  was  ordered  to  remove  it;  but  in  1650 
Hawkins  was  allowed  to  fence  in  a  part  of  it  temporarily.  5.  Gabriel  Fish,  h.  and  y. 
6.   Valentine  Hill,  1.;   perhaps  later  John  Kinrick's. 

7.  James  Johnson,  glover,  upland  and  marsh  ;  sold  to  Thomas  Hawkins,  baker  and  inn- 
holder,   in    1662.      In  1671-72   this   lot   and   No.  4,  by 
ifoyyf^d^       if-^^*\  fl/H^   assignments  and  foreclosure  of  mortgages,  came  into  the 
*y  "  possession  of  Sampson  Sheaffe,  and  from  him  the  estate 

passed  to  William  Stoughton,  the  Lieut.-Governor,  •^ 

who,  though  a  Dorchester  man,  possessed  a  large  (r  /2''~~>   /^ 

property  in  real  estate  hereabout  when  he  died,  Q ^  <2-a  /  yarf5^^■^.  OTfx^^~ 

in  1701,  including  the  Blue-Ball  estate  (Plan  B.,  /  \yt\J^jr\r- 

No.  87).     This  last,  as  well  as  the  present  lot,  " 

No.  7,  fell  to  Stoughton's  niece  Mehitabel,  wife  of  Captain  Thomas  Cooper ;  and  when 
the  Captain  died,  in  1705,  this  lot  was  valued  at  ^650.  His  widow  afterwards  married 
Peter  Sergeant,  and  again,  in  1714,  Simeon  Stoddard;  and  as  Mrs.  Stoddard  she  died  in 
1738,  and  her  son  by  her  first  husband,  Rev.  William  Cooper,  of  the  Brattle-Square 
Church,  sold  the  lot  in  1743  to  Dr.  William  Douglass,  a  physician  and  author,  who  had 
come  from  Scotland  in  1716,  and  wrote  a  Summary  of  New  England  History ;  and  when 
Douglass  died  in  1754,  mention  is  made  of  his  mansion-house  in  Green  Dragon  Lane, 
which  was  a  passage  in  the  direction  of  the  present  Union  Street,  and  upon  which  his 

house  abutted.  Douglass  was  a  good  deal  exercised  over 
///  P  yy/>  UL. OjLo-^\A  ^^  taxes  he  was  called  upon  to  pay ;  and  Drake,  Boston, 
1'^^  ■  ^"^  yf^  jH  P-  623,  sets  forth  his  querulous  communication  to  the  asses- 
sors. (See  also  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  1877,  p.  118.) 
Ten  years  later,  Catharine  Kerr,  the  sister  of  Douglass,  con- 
veyed it  to  the  St.  Andrew's  Lodge  of  Freemasons,  and  it  afterwards  became  celebrated  as 
the  Green  Dragon  Tavern.  ShurtlefF  considers  that  it  was  in  the  yard  in  the  rear,  which 
bordered  upon  the  mill-pond,  that  Franklin,  as  a  boy,  built  the  wharf  which  he  describes 
in  his  Autobiography.  The  house  had  probably  been  built  in  Stoughton's  day,  and  it  was 
kept  as  an  inn  by  Alexander  Smith,  who  died  in  it  in  i6g6.  To  him  succeeded  Hannah 
Bishop,  and  in  1697  John  Cary  took  it,  and  in  a  petition  in 
1705  he  speaks  of  having  kept  it  several  years.  In  1734 
Joseph  Kidder  was  the  landlord.      It  acquired  the  widest 

reputation  after  the   Revolutionary  troubles   began,  when     /7  7 

the   "Green    Dragon"  became  the   rallying-place   of    the    C/  ^ 

patriots.     (Shurtleff,  Description  of  Boston,  p.  613.)     Opposite  the  "  Green  Dragon  "  John 
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Borland  owned  property,  which  in  1714  he  conveyed  to  Daniel  Johonnot,  where  the  latter 
seems  to  have  had  his  Distil  House.     N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  Oct.  1852,  p.  357. 
8.   Thomas  Hawkins,  yi.  a.     9.  John  Button,  1. 

10.  The  bridge,  the  draw  of  which  was  changed  from  one  to  two  leaves  in  1653, 
and  the  bridge  was  rebuilt  in  1659.  The  repairs  on  it  are  a  matter  of  constant  entry  in 
the  town  records.  In  1650  it  was  ordered  that  the  spare  land  about  the  bridge  should  be 
wharfed  by  the  neighbors  for  the  common  landing  of  property. 

11.  The  "old  way"  begun,  which  in  1649  was  laid  out,  a  rod  broad,  from  the  south 
side  of  the  water  mill,  along  the  shore  to  the  Mill  Hill.  Mr.  Hassam  informs  me  that  after 
this  way  was  discontinued  the  town,  in  1666,  granted  a  portion  of  it  to  Major  William 
PhiUips.  {Town  Records,  ii.  26.)  In  1826  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Rust  i'. 
Boston  Mill-Corporation  (6  Pickering,  158),  ordered  a  plan  drawn,  which  shows  this 
"old  way.''     Mr.  Hassam  has  recently  secured  its  deposit  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds. 

12.  Zaccheus  Bosworth,  1.  hereabout.  Also  probably  in  this  neighborhood,  but  not 
easily  placed,  the  houses  and  gardens  of  Bartholomew  Cheever,  John  Arnold,  John 
Jackson,  and  a  lot  of  Robert  Hull,  the  blacksmith.      13.  John  Ruggles,  1637,  had  h.,  plot, 

and  g.  "near  the  new  mylne.''  If  the  same  who  was  afterwards  of  Roxbury,  his  will, 
1657,  is  printed  in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  Oct.  1858,  p.  343.  Just  north  of  this 
point,  with  its  rear  upon  the  cove,  the  Baptists  built  their  first  meeting-house  in  1679, 
which  was  replaced  by  a  larger  one,  also  of  wood,  in  1771.  Still  further  round  the  cove, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Baldwin  Place,  the  Second  Baptist  Church  built  their  house  in 
1746,  —  a  small  structure  which  continued  well  into  this  century. 

14.  William  Wilson,  2^  a.  15.  Richard  Parker.  16.  Thomas  Meekins,  hereabout. 
Beer  Lane  was  later  cut  through  this  region,  and  in  1735  Samuel  Turrell  and  other 
abutters  petitioned  to  have  it  paved.     It  is  the  present  Parmenter  Street. 

17.    WiUiam    Hudson,    Sr.,    5    a  ;    sold    to 
Thomas  Buttolph,   who  again,  in  1646,  sold   to 


/^  C_Laf--79X  ^'fiJLJ'  iQ  Q^  Christopher  Lawson,  and  Lawson  sold  it  in  part 
f     poT/Uv  /  /  °  William  Phillips,  who  granted  his  purchase  to 

his  wife  Susan  for  life ;  and  the  rest  was  broken 
up  into  small  lots,  Richard  Bennett  and  others  holding  it.  18.  William  Davis,  the 
apothecary. 

19.  Christopher  Stanley's  pasture,  which  extended  west  to  Salem  Street,  and  was 
defined  on  the  other  sides  pretty  nearly  by  Charter,  Hanover,  and  Prince  streets.     He 

was  a  tailor,  and  left  by  will,  1646,  the  first  be- 
^^//^^-fi,^c^    f/l:^l^-'yi.0-4^  quest  to  the  town  for  the  support  of  schools.   (See 
'         ^  I  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg ,  Jan.  1850,  p.  52.) 

Stanley's  widow,  Susannah,  married  William  Phillips,  who  confirmed  to  her  the  house 
Stanley  left  her,  "with  the  great  pasture."  {Register,  Oct.  1851,  p.  447.)  A  northerly  part 
of  this  lot  passed,  in  1665,  through  Richard  Dumer,  to  John  Hull,  the  mint-master ;  and 
in  1683  he  died,  and  his  daughter  Hannah  and  her  husband,  Judge  Sewall,  conveyed  Hull 
Street  in  1701-5  to  the  town. 

20.  Thomas  Buttolph,  ^  a.  21.  William  Copp,  shoemaker.  A  small  cove  lay 
south,  with  marsh  stretching  further  east.  The  annexed  autograph  is  from  his  will 
in  1669,  in  which  he  calls  himself  sick  ,  /t-^^  ,y^  r\  Vl 
and  weak ;  a  cordwainer  by  occupation  ;  /^VXXi^i^ /"^ICLjCyTl^^.^  V^_^  iL,  *~ 
and  he  leaves  the  enjoyment  of  the  house                   '— ~ 

to  his  wife  "  Gooddeth."    In  his  inventory  his  house,  outhouses,  orchard,  garden,  and  land 
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about  the  house  are  valued  at  ^80.     (See  also  Sewall  Papers,  ii.  408.)     Early  in  the  next 

century  Joshua  Gee  had  a  ship-yard,  as  Mr.  Ha.ssatn  places  it,  on  the  southwest  side  of 

Prince  Street ;  and  the  Gee  mansion  stood  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Salem  and  Prince 

streets.     Gee  also  owned  adjacent  lands,  which  fell  in  1722-23  to  his  sons  Joshua  and 

Ebenezer  (d.  1730),  and  finally  wholly  to  Rev. 

Joshua  Gee,  who  died  in  1748,  when  the  estate 

was   divided   according  to    a  document  which  rlCTU't'-^^''^^ 

"  Gleaner  "  calls  one  of  the  most  important  in 

the  Probate  Office. 

22.  John  Button,  the  miller.  23.  John  Shaw,  who  seems  to  have  surrounded  the 
wind-mill  lot.  There  was  a  bluflf  here  above  the  beach  where,  the  way  ran.  24.  The 
wind-mill. 


A   SECTION  OF  BONNER  S  MAP,    1 722. 


25.  Valentine  Hill.  Here,  at  Hudson's  Point,  was  the  ferry  to  Charlestown,  and 
Francis  Hudson,  the  ferryman,  was  allowed  to  wharf  out  here  in  1652  "  before  his 
ground ;  "  and  Thomas  Broughton  had  a  like  privilege  hereabout  the  same  year ;  and 
when  this  privilege  was  continued  a  year  later,  the  expression  is  "  to  wharf  orjpake  a 
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barrocadd  before  his  land  at  Center  Haven."  Southerly  from  this  point,  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  the  town  purchased  of  John  Baker  and  Daniel  Turrell  in  1659  th^  beginning  of 

-J  the  present  Copp's  Hill  Burying-ground, 

-^-rB^  .    /^        ^V  and  in  1711  added  a  part  of  Judge  Se- 

^:^^^7>^'H  Z^^^^^'^f^*'^^'--^  wall's  pasture,  to  the  southwest.  (Shurt- 

^-^  leff,  Desc.  of  Boston,  p.  199;   Gleaner 

Articles,  No.  14.)  Hull  Street  adjacent  was  not  paved  till  1735,  when  Edward  Pell  and 
other  abutters  petitioned  for  leave  to  pave  it. 

26.  Nicholas  Parker,  2  a.  ;  allowed  to  wharf  out  in  165 1.  He  had  built  a  house  here 
before  1646,  when  a  footway  was  laid  out  from  it  through  the  gardens  to  the  "  mill  lane  or 
street ;  "  and  along  the  shore  in  1650  "  a  way  of  a  rod  broad  "  was  laid  out  from  the 
battery  to  the  ferry.  Well  in  from  the  shore  in  this  lot,  after  Salem  and  Charter  streets 
were  laid  out,  on  the  westerly  corner  of  them,  there  was  a  brick  house  which  Daniel 
Turrell  and  Samuel  Wakefield  with  their  wives  sold  to  Lady  Phips  in  November,  1687. 

Only  a  few  days  before  Sewall  records  that  news  had  come  of  her  husband  being  dubbed 
Sir  William  Phips  at  Windsor  Castle.  The  Governor  later  added  to  this  estate  from 
adjacent  lots. 

27.  Thomas  Buttolph,  4>^  a.  Christopher  Stanley  in  1644  was  allowed  to  wharf  near 
Winnissimet  ferry.  Along  this  water  front  (Nos.  25  to  27)  there  were  various  ship-yards 
established  later  in  the  colonial  and  in  the 

early   provincial   period.       They   appear   in    /^Ayt^-  C~^ 

Bonner's   map   in    1722.      Captain  William   '  **-'*«'tJ<a.*H  •   i^fr&t39'U3lA»Si 
Greenough's  yard  was  nearly  opposite  No.  ^_y     ^— ^ 

27.  Greenough's  descendants  are  traced  in  the  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  April, 
1863,  p.   167. 

28.  Edward  Goodwin,  h.  and  small  lot.  29.  John  Sweet,  i  X  a.  and  h.  ;  sold  to  Wil- 
liam Wicks  in  1644;  wharfed  out  the  previous  year.     30.   Isaac  Grosse,  brewer,  h.  and  g. ; 

t  ^  sold  to  Thomas  Anker.     Grosse's  will  is  in  N.  E. 

■+  a_*^  a^ir-clL      y^rctCu,.^  ^"^-  ^'^^  Geneal.    Reg.,  July,   1853,   p.  228.       31. 

Walter  Merry,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  point,  h. ; 
sold  to  John  Seabury,  seaman,  in  1639 ;  and  then  passed  successively  to  John  Wilson  and 
to  Alexander  Adams  in  1645,  who  was  allowed,  in  1646,  to  wharf  out,  maintaining  along 
the  shore  a  highway  for  a   cart. 

32.  Walter  Merry,  y!,  a.,  who  built  "  a  roof  over  the  highway  on  the  sea-bancke  "  to 
the  annoyance  of  the  selectmen ;  and  when  Hanover  Street  was  extended  in  the  rear  in 
1644,  he  was  allowed  the  cost  of  fencing  on  that  side.  He  was  ordered  to  keep  a  highway 
open  on  the  shore  sixteen  feet  broad,  in  1646,  and  sold  the  property  the  same  year  to 
William  Douglass,  who  in  turn  sold  it  to  Henry  Brown,  mariner,  in  1648,  with  what  is 
called  Anker's  shop.  33.  The  North  Battery  was  built  out  here  in  1646,  and  repaired 
in  1656. 

34.  John  Sweet,  seeming  to  connect  in  the  rear  with  his  lot  at  29.  Perhaps  this  was 
the  lot  Governor  Bellingham  was 

permitted  to  wharf  before  in  1648,    '^  jf  y     'V^-^'^    \   ../■   » •  ^ 

"ifit  did  not  prejudice  the  battery,"     rxy^vCC^Xy     J^X^**''^ -<f^  >''>*»^^ 

when  it  was  described  as  between  / 

Merry  and  William  Winbourne  ;  and  somewhere  near  was  a  house  which  Sampson  Shore 
sold  to  Christopher  Lawson  in  1646,  when  he  wharfed  out  before  it. 

35.  Isaac  Grosse.  In  the  provincial  period  not  far  from  this  spot  stood  the  Salutation 
Inn,  which  gave  a  name  to  an  alley  running  by  it,  connecting  Hanover  with  North  Street. 
John  awoking  owned  it,  and  his  widow  sold  it  in  "1692  to  Sir  William  Phips.     {Sewall 
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Papers,  i.  222.)    John  Scollay,  hiring  of  Lady  Phips  in  1697,  kept  it.    Samuel  Green  was 

the  host  in  1731.     It  became  famous  later,  when  William  Campbell  kept  it  in  1773,  and 

it  was  a  rallying-place  for  the  patriots.      36.   William 

Phillips  ;  sold  to  William  Beamsley,  who  wharfed  out 

in  1650,  and  whose  will,  1658,  is  in  N.  E.  Hist,  and      ^     J    o^  ^ 

Geneal.  Reg.,  Jan.  1855,  p.  37.      37.  Anne  Tuttle.     It  ^       / 

was  on  the  rear  of  this  lot,  on  the  lower  corner  of  the   ^- — -^ 

present  Clark  and  Hanover  streets,  that  the  New  North  Church  was  built  in  1714, — 

a  small  wooden  building,  enlarged  in  1730,  and  giving  place  to  the  present  edifice  in 
1802.      The  land  was  then  bought  of  Colonel  Thomas  Hutchinson  fpr  £^SS. 

38.  Nehemiah  Bourne,  shipwright,  who  built 
here  in  1641  the  "  Trial,"  the  first  large  vessel 
built  in  Boston.  John  Richards  was  using  this 
yard  in  1688.  Bourne  had  come  over  in  1638  ;  previously  living  at  Charlestown  and  Dor- 
chester, had  come  to  Boston  in  1641.  The  "  Trial  "  made  her  first  voyage  to  the  Azores 
and  West  Indies  under  the  command  of  Thomas  Coitmore.     On  her  next  voyage,  to 
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Bilboa  and  Malaga,  she  was  commanded  by  Thomas  Graves,  and  returned  to  Boston, 
March  23,  1643-44.  Bourne  went  again  to  England,  and  served  as  major  of  a  regiment  in 
the  Parliamentary  army  ;  but  was  once  more  in  Boston  in  1645,  returning  to  England  the 
next  year,  and  became  rear-admiral  in  the  Pariiament's  navy.  There  is  an  account  of 
Bourne  in  JV.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  Jan.  1873. 

39.  Edward  Bendall,  h.  ;  sold  to  Captain  Thomas  Hawkins  in  1645,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  built  the  house,  which  became  later  the  Ship  Tavern,  which  stood  till  1866. 
John  Vyal  kept  it  in  1663,  and  it  is  associated  with  some  stirring  events.  Hawkins's  ship- 
yard was  on  the  opposite  water  front,  and  he  built  here  as  early  as  1645  the  ship  "  Seafort," 
of  four  hundred  tons.  Hawkins's  inventory  is  given  in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg., 
Oct.  185s,  p.  343. 

40.  Edward  Bendall ;  sold  to  Anchor  Ainsworth,  and  subsequent  owners  were  Joseph 
Phippeni,   1647,  George  Mitchell,  John   Baker.     Baker's 

will  is  in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  April,  1861,  p.  124.   '--'^t)^,^^.      '^^-^i.^j., 

41.  The  way  along  the  shore  from  the  dock  to  Gallop's  '^  ^^  y/^^^^i^^ 
Point  had  been  laid  out  "as  it  is  begun  "  in  1643,  ^"d  in 

i6jo  it  appears  that  "  the  way  formerly  granted  of  a  rod  in  breadth  fi-om  Gallop's  Point  to 
the  Battery,  being  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Hawkins  her  house  [39],  it  shall  turn  up  from  the 
water  side  through  Mrs.  Hawkins  her  garden,  and  soe  by  Mr.  Winthrop's  house,  between 
Major  Borne's  house  and  his  garden  [38],  before  Mr.  Holiok's,  to  the  Battery,"  —  marking 
some  changes  in  ownership. 

42.  Major  Thomas  Savage,  h.  and  g. ;  wharfed  out  in  1643.  This  or  another  house 
on  the  spot  became  later  the  King's  Head  Tavern,  which  was  burned  in  1691,  and 
rebuilt     Drake  says  that  James  Davenport  kept  it  in  1755,  and  his  widow  in  1758  ;  but 

in  1754  Davenport,  who  had  kept  the  Globe  Tavern,  petitioned  to  keep  the  Bunch  of 
Grapes,  formerly  known  as  Castle  Tavern,  pear  Scarlet's  Wharf,  which  had  been  a  licensed 
VOL.   II.  — b. 
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house  for  forty  or  fifty  years.  Tliere  is  nn  account  of  Davenport  in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal. 
Reg.,  1879,  P-  3'-  In  this  it  appears  that  he  was  born  at  Dorchester,  March  i,  1693,  and 
died  in  1759.  His  first  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Onesephorus  Tileston,  and  his  second  wife 
was  a  sister  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  He  had  twenty-two  children.  A  little  way  from  Bennet 
Street,  on  the  northerly  side  (it  is  shown  on  Bonner's  map),  stood  the  North  Grammar 
School,  erected  in  1713.  Recompence  Wadsworth  was  the  first  master  ;  and  there  is  on  the 
files  of  the  city  clerk  an  interesting  testimonial  to  his  fidelity,  signed  by  Increase  Mather 
and  other  ministers  of  the  town. 

^  43.  John  Anderson,  1652,  was  allowed  to  wharf  be- 

)^><hJ? ■y^^-(7i/UlC&')/'0cy-fX_    ^°''s  th^  ^'^'I  °^  *h^  lane,  and  to  take  wharfage  of  stran- 

Cy    C/  I  gers  but  not  of  townspeople.     44.   Edmund   Grosse. 

His  will,  1655,  is  given  in  TV.  E.  Hist  and  Geneal.  Reg. 
July,  1858,  p.  273.  He  sold  the  lot  to  John  Anderson,  shipwright,  m  1647.  It  seems  to  have 
been  on  this  lot  that  Judge  Edward  Hutchinson  later  built  him  a  house,  which  late  in  the 
eighteenth  century  became  the  North  End 
Coffee  House.  It  was  opposite  this  point 
that  the  principal  wharf  of  the  North  End  was 
later  built,  known  first  as  Clark's  Wharf,  and 
subsequently  as  Hancock's,  —  Thomas  Han- 
cock being  the  principal  proprietor. 

45.  Samuel  Cole,  h.  and  g.  ;  sold  in  1645  to  George  Halsall,  who  in  1646  had  liberty 
"  to  set  down  a  causey  ten  foot  square,  from  his  wharfe  to  low-watter  marke,  and  that  pas- 
singers  shall  come  and  goe  free  to  it ;  "  and  shortly  after  he  was  permitted  "  to  imploy  a 
passag  boatt  betweene  his  wharfe  and  the  ships  wher  the  ships  rid,  and  is  to  take  a  penny 
for  each  person."    46.  Isaac  Cullimer,  i^  a.  ;  allowed  to  wharf  out  in  1643. 

47.  Thomas  Clarke,  h.  and  warehouse  ;  and  he  is  called  of  Dorchester,  merchant,  when 
in  1644  he  granted  a  part  of  it  to  Christopher  Stanley,  which  part  is  perhaps  the  identical 
"p'cell  of  land  lying  neere  to  the  water  side,"  which  Stanley  named  in  his  will,  two  years 

later,  as  a  bequest,   "for  the  maintenance  of  the  free 
*y       /"        ^  ^  ^  schoole,"   and  which  the  town  in  1649  sold  to  William 


tO^.  ^ioUc^^J^ 


"{/i^v^ 


Phillips,  in  consideration  of  13^.  \d.  "  per  annum  forever, 
to  the  use  of  the  schole."  This  Thomas  Clarke  was  a 
prominent  merchant,  and  his  inventory,  in  1678,  shows 
various  estates  in  Boston.  His  shop  goods  are  appraised  at  ^7s6  ;  the  house  where 
Elizabeth  Stevens  lives,  ^300;  the  one  Mr.  Woodmansy  lived  in,  ^ijo;  orchard  behind 
it,  ^100;  land  at  lower  end  of  the  Common,  £^o\ 

the  house  occupied  by  his  son-in-law,  Thomas  Baker,      (~}C)         <\  J^T^ 

£lS  ;  the  house  Edward  Shippin  lives  in,  ^700.  "^U  fU  ^  jAw/P  «9f*- 

48.  Thomas  Joy,  carpenter,  ^  a. ;  h.  with  another 

h.  adjoining.  He  is  called  of  Hingham  when,  in  1648,  he  bonded  this  estate  to  Major 
Savage,  with  its  house,  "  near  the  new  meeting-house  in  Boston."  This  second  church,  at 
54,  is  usually  considered  as  built  two  years  later,  in  1650  ;  and  in  this  last  year  a  committee 
was  appointed  "to  lay  out  the  high  wayes  by  the  new  meetinge  house."  Mention  is 
made  of  his  cellar  "by  the  water  side,"  in  1642  ;  and  in  1644,  when  it  is  said  to  be  in  the 
highway.  Perhaps  this  became  the  new  house  which,  in  1647,  he  sold  to  Bozoone  Allen,  of 
^,  ^  Hingham,  with  adjoining  wharf.     Allen  calls  him- 

CA^->^-,.  ,-  ///  ®^'^°^  Boston  in  his  will,  1652.     N.  E.  Hist,  and 

-=5»-*-*'>^«-^eC^^^-^  Geneal.  Reg.,  July,    1851,  p.   299.     Joy  built  the 

^^^^^  town-house,  and  in  the  final  settlement  in  January, 
1661,  he  received  ^680. 

49.  Isaac  Cullimer,  X  a. ;  h.  and  g.     50.  Bartholomew  Pasmer,  or  Passmore,  X  a.  ; 
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h.  and  g.  ;  sold  to  John  Sweet  in  1650.  It  was  here,  on  the  corner  of  North  and  Richmond 
streets,  that  Nicholas  Upsall  kept  the  Red  Lion  Inn,  and  near  here  the  devastating 
fire  of  Nov.  27,  1676,  broke  out  in  one  Wakefield's  house.  Upsall's  will  is  given  in 
TV.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  July,  1861,  p.  251  ;  and  an  account  of  him  in  Register, 
January,  1880.    51.  Francis  Hudson,  Yz  a.     He  and  James  Hayden  were  farmers  of  the 


'jS^-yJfi 


Charlestown  ferry  in  1648.  52.  Richard  Rawlins,  plasterer,  h.  ;  probably  bought  of 
Peter  Johnson  the  Dutchman,  in  1638 ;  and  when  Hanover  Street  was  extended  in 
1644,  it  took  a  part  of  his  corn-field  behind  his  house,  for  which  he  was  compensated. 
These  had  lands  hereabout  later  :  Thomas  Clark,  Mark  Hands,  Henry  Lampray,  Edward 
Brack,  William  Burnell,  Henry  Paine,  George  Dell,  Thomas  Ryder,  —  some  of  them 
doubtless  sharing  in  the  breaking  up  of  Stanley's  pasture. 

53.  Thomas  Joy,  i  a.  Upon  this  lot  WiUiam  Clark  (see  his  account  of  his  family  in 
N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  1879,  pp.  19,  226),  a  prominent  merchant  of  the  provincial 
period,  well  known  in  public  affairs  and  not  always  fortunate  in  his  private  ventures,  built 
and  lived  in  a  house  which  becatne  famous.  It  stood  fronting  the  square,  very  nearly 
where  Prince  Street  now  comes  into  it,  on  the  easterly  corner.  It  was  next  the  residence 
of  Sir  Charles  Henry  Frankland,  the  royal  collector  of  customs,  and  of  whose  history 
there  is  something'told  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  Further  to  the  east,  and  occupying  the 
space  intervening  between  the  converging  streets,  was  the  estate  on  which  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  about  17 10,  erected,  with  its 
front  on  Garden  Court  lelding  from  the 
Square,  the  sumptuous  house  in  which 
his  son.  Governor  Thomas  Hutchinson, 
_was  born  and  lived.     The  autograph  is  of 

the  elder  Hutchinson.  54.  The  second  meeting-house,  on  Clark's  Square,  as  it  was  then 
called,  built  in  1650,  burned  in  1676,  and  rebuilt  in  1677. 

55.  John  Gallop,  h.  and  g. ;  fined  in  1636  for  obstructing  the  highway  on  the  sea-bank 
with  his  "payles;  "  allowed  to  wharf  out  in  1643;  after  his  death,  his  widow  Mehitabel, 

in  1649,   conveyed   a  part   of  it   to  John    Synderland.     He 

^       /^  l^y  ^  signed  his  will  (printed  in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  July, 

yf^Z^*^     T  °^^^     1853,  p.  227)  by  his  mark.     About  on  the  line  of  this  estate 

a  passage  from  the  water  front  to  the  present  Hanover  Street 

was  opened,  and  in  Bonner's  map,  1722,  is  marked  as  Wood  Lane,  the  modern  Richmond 

Street.     Near  the  present  northerly  corner  on  Hanover  Street  the  New  Brick  Church  was 

built  in  1 721,  and  stood  till  it  was  rebuilt  in  1845. 

56.  Matthew  Chafiie,  ship-carpenter,  h.  and  g. ;  sold  in  part  to  John  Capen,  of  Dor- 
chester, in  1649.  ChafHe's  lot  extended  back  to  what  was  the  end  of  Hanover  Street  in 
1643,  when  it  was  ordered  that  the  way  be  continued  further,  two  rods  broad,  "  from  the 
west  corner  of  Matthew  Chafeth's  garden  unto  the  little  ^i 
howse  by  the  swamp,"  which  Christopher  Stanley  had  just  -^/TZiX-f^fy^ 
bought  of  the  town,  "and  from  thence  to  the  windmill  as  ^ 
directly  as  the  land  will  beare.'' 

57.  Sampson  Shore,  h.  and  g. ;  wharfed  out  in  1643 ;  sold  to  Edward  Goodwin  in  1648 ; 

later  to  Nathaniel  Adams.  58.  Edward 
Wells,  h.  and  g.  ;  sold  to  David  Sellick 
in  1647.  59.  John  Hill  ;  wharfed  out  in 
1643.     This  estate  afterwards  came  into 

the  possession  of  Geqrge  BurriU,  and  passed  to  his  heirs. 


{aTt^SfiT^     (^hoaJL^ 
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60.  John  Mylom,  cooper,  h.,  g.,  and  shop  ;  sold  to  John  Phillips,  biscuit-maker,  in  1648. 
It  was  upon  this  lot  that  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  in  Boston  existed,  half  way  up  Cross 

Street,  to  our  day.  Phillips,  who  had  come  from 
'^erC^-t-^    ^'^^fjjP  Dorchester,  became  a  deacon  of  the  Second  Church 

^ C^  ^^i^Cf'*'*'^'- —    in  1650,  added  to  his  estate  adjacent  lands,  and  built 

the  stone  house ;  which,  when  it  was  torn  down  in 
1864,  was  considered  the  oldest  building  in  Boston.  It  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Bynner 
in  Vol.  I.  Phillips  died  in  1682.  ShunlaS,  Descrtpiion  of  Boston,]}  667,  has  traced  its  his- 
tory to  our  day.  Phillips,  before  he  died,  sold  the  part  of  his  lot  next  the  water-side  to 
Captain  Christopher  Clarke.  61.  William  Werdall,  h.  and  g.  This  lot  afterwards  passed 
to  John  Turrell  and  his  heirs. 

62.  This  lane  was  laid  out  in  1636,  from  the  water-side  "up  the  baike  or  meare  that 
goes  up  from  the  end  of  John  Mylom's  house,  next  William  Aspinwall's  ground,  and  to 
goe  along  to  the  Mylne  Cdve,  a  rod  and  a  halfe  broade."  Mylom  was  allowed,  in  1647,  to 
wharf  before  the  eastern  end  of  it.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  century  it  was  called 
Coney's  Lane.     Sewall  Papers,  ii.  211. 

63.  Valentine  Hill.  64.  Valentine  Hill ;  sold  to  Barnabas  Fawer,  in  1646,  who  was  to 
maintain  a  cart-way  by  the  wharf  before  his  door,  and  whose  will,  1654,  is  in  N.  E.  Hist,  and 
Geneal.  Reg.,  July,  1851,  p.  305.  65.  Valentine  Hill ;  sold  to  James  Mattock  in  1646,  whose 
will,  1666,  is  in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  Oct.  1861,  p.  325.  David  Phippeny  had  a  house 
and  lot  in  this  neighborhood.    See  his  will  in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  July,  1853,  p.  233. 


-^utB^    -yn-c^f-^-rp- 
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66.  Valentine  Hill ;  sold  to  Arthur  Perry.  67.  Valentine  Hill ;  sold  to  Richard 
Straine,  in  1648 ;  then  passed  to  Paul  Allistre,  with  a  wharrf  in  front ;  then  to  Robert 
Nanney,  in  1650.  His  autograph  is  from  his  will, 
1663,  printed  in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  April 
1858,  p.  155.  Near  the  bridge  over  the  creek, 
sold,  in  1651,  a  lot  to  William  Aubrey,  "  for  the  use 
of  the  undertakers  of  the  ironworks  in  New  England."  A  lane  which  later  passed  through 
this  lot  and  70  (the  present  North  Centre  Street)  was  called  Paddy's  Lane,  from  Captain 
William  Paddy,  a  citizen  of  prominence,  who  lived  upon  it,  and  died  in  1658.  His  will  is 
in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  Oct.  1854,  p.  355  ;  also  see  1877,  p.  321.      68.   John 


win. 


^lH^    ^p^t^  J%-      ^^>*--r^ 

Peirce.  69.  John  Oliver.  If  this  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Oliver,  see  his  will,  1641,  in 
A^.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  July,  1849,  p.  266.  70.  John  Knight. 
(jfhj'lX..  '^-  Thomas  Marshall.  72.  Joshua  Scottow  was  allowed,  in  1651, 
to  wharf  at  the  northeast  end  of  the  mill  bridge.  He  had  bought 
the  marsh  at  that  time  of  James  Nash,  of  Weymouth,  to  whom  John  Mylom  had  sold  it. 

73.   John    Mylom;    sold  to  Thomas   Marshall,    1648.      74.   John  Mylom,  h.  ;i sold  in 
part  in  1650  to  Robert  Nash,  the  butcher.     75.   John  Mylom  ;  sold  to  Governor  Leverett. 

76.  Lewis   Kidby,  fisherman,  1639;  granted  house  lot  on  the  marsh  next  to  John  Lowe. 

77.  John  Lowe,  upland,  surrounded  by  marsh  ;  called  a  wheelwright,  when  it  was  granted 
to  him  in  1636-37.     78.    Marsh  held  in  common-  ^ 

age,  part  of  which  was  granted  in  1646  to  John  '^'^  ffe-trUfjk  /fj,  'Tc^ — 1 — " 
Mylom,  who  sold  it  to  James  Hawkins  in  1648.  f //l-^^-'^'-yfL^A-^ 

79.  Thomas  Marshall,  shoemaker,  h.  and  g.  He  offered  to  the  town  in  1652  a  highway 
to  shorten  the  way  to  the  bridge  (ro),  but  withdrew  his  offer.  The  present  Marshall  Street, 
however,  would  indicate  that  the  short  cut  was  eventually  established. 
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80.  Richard  Bellingham's  marsh,  including  what  came  to  him  under  an  order,  1644, 
granting  him  such  of  the  town's  marsh  as  was  undisposed  of,  "  for  the  continuance  of  peace 
and  love,  in  consideration  of  a  quiet  resignation  of  all  claim  unto  the  wast  before  his 
house."  The  Governor  sold  this  marsh  in  equal  parts  to  Joshua  Scottow  and  Christopher 
Lawson.  Shurtleff,  Description  of  Boston,  ch.  Ivii.,  shows  how  in  the  southerly  part  of 
this  marsh,  near  the  corner  of  Merchants  Row  and  North  Market  Street,  stood  for  many 
years  the  weil-known  Triangular  Warehouse. 

81.  Henry  Symons,  h.  ;  sold  to  Christopher  Lawson  ;  and  by  him  in  1645  to  David 
Sellick,  with  wharf  and  lane  before  it ;  to  Robert  Nanney 

in  1646.     This  wharf  was  bought  by  John  Shawe,  the      A     U  ,^0  J 

butcher.  82.  John  Hill,  h.  Somewhere  in  this  vicinity  U^  '^*^  '  ^^  ctA^  SL/ 
in  1656  Thomas  Savage  built  his  new  house,  "  between 

the  drawbridge  and  the  conduit."  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  present  North  Street  -from 
this  lot  was  an  irregular  piece  of  ground,  partly  reclaimed  from  the  marsh,  with  a  wooden 
building  on  it  which  was  consumed  in  the  fire  of  1679,  to  be  followed  next  year  by  the 
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rough-cast  structure,  which,  standing  to  our  day,  has  been  known  as  the  "  Old  Feather- 
Store."  Shurtleff,  Description  of  Boston,  p.  645,  thinks  the  lot  was  originally  a  part  of 
Symons's  (No.  81),  who  dying  in  1643,  his  widow  Susannah  married,  about  1644,  Isaac 
Walker,  who  conveyed  it  to  their  daughter  Susannah,  born  1646,  who  in  1668  married  Mr. 
Thomas  Stanbury,  who  built  the  old  building,  which  was  taken  down  in  i860.  The  sub- 
sequent history  of  the  building  is  told  by  Shurtleff. 

83.   John  Button,  the  miller,  i  a.,  3  h.,  g.  and  y.     There  was  in  later  years  some  con- 
troversy as  to  whether  the  land  opposite  this  lot  and  the  town  dock  was  public  property. 


See  depositions  in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  Jan.  1864,  p.  68.      84.   Nicholas  Willis, 
the  mercer,  h.  and  g. ;   sold  in  1648  to  Christopher   Clarke,   a  mariner.       85.   Thomas 
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Painter,  h.  and  g.  86.  George  Barrell  the  cooper,  not  %  a.,  h.  ;  bought  part  of  Paintef 
in  1688,  and  part  of  Everill.  See  his  will  in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  Oct.  1848, 
p.  383.     87.  James  Everill,  h.     See  Plan  B.  87. 


Mill  ^ov^ 
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Plan  B.  1.  William  Hudson,  Sr.,  h.  and  g.  He  was  allowed  to  keep  an  ordinary  in 
1640  ;  and  in  1643  a  "harbor  for  boats  "  was  ordered  to  be  made  in  the  marsh  near  by. 
This  lot  is  at  the  corner  of  Kilby  Street.  After  Hudson's  death  it  passed  to  Francis 
Smith,  and  later  to  Governor  Leverett.  Here  in  the  provincial  days  stood  the  Bunch-of- 
Grapes  Tavern,  with  a  sign  of  three  bunches  of  the  fruit ;  and  Drake  says  two  of  the 
bunches  now  hang  over  the  door  of  a  store  in  North  Market  Street.  The  same  writer 
gives  its  landlords  as  Francis  Holmes  (1712),  William  CoiiRn  (1731),  Joshua  Barker  (1749), 
Colonel  Joseph  Ingersoll  (1764).  Samuel  Holbrook  seems  to  have  owned  part  of  it,  at 
least,  before  1724,  when  his  widow  sold  a  moiety  to  Thomas  Wai_te.  {N.  E.  Hist,  and 
Geneal.  Reg.,  1877,  p.  423  )  Goelet's  Journal  {N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  1870,  p.  53) 
mentions  Weatherhead  as  the  keeper  in  1750,  and  says  it  is  "  noted  for  the  best  punch 
house  in  Boston,  and  resorted  by  most  the  gent"  merch'^  and  masters  vessels." 

This  passage  by  the  shore  was  known  as  Mackerel  Lane,  and  remained  very  narrow 
until  the  great  fire  of  1760  swept  everything  away,  when  it  was  widened  and  named  Kilby 
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Street,  in  compliment  to  Christopher  Kilby,  a  wealthy  Boston  merchant  (see  Heraldic 
Journal,  ii.  48),  who  lived  long  in  London  as  agent  for  the  town  and  colony,  and  was  now 
living  in  New  York.  He  was  very  liberal  to  the  suiFerers  by  the  fire.  The  committee  for 
laying  out  the  widened  street  were  Andrew  Oliver,  Thomas  Hancock,  Joshua  Henshaw, 
and  John  Scollay  ;  and  their  report  is  on  file. 

2.   William  Davis,  Sr.,  h.     3.   Governor  Winthrop's  ^_^  ^ v 

marsh,  reaching  up  to  the  street,  just  east  of  Congress  ^^"^  0(Y/^  (?A/7  J> 
Street.     4.   Elder  Thomas  Leverett,  h.  and  g.     When  he    (  ^^     ^04^ 

died,  in  1650,  this  estate  is  described  as  "  old  houses        

and  lands  lyeing  neare  the  old  meeting-house  in  Boston,  ^50."     This  lot  extended  back 
^  on   the   line   of  the  present  Congress  Street ;  and  on  a 

f/-'       J      /7m^L^    portion  of  it,  opposite  the  junction  of   Congress  Street 

^(^'  ^£/^^^^^l^fr  and  Exchange  Place  (lately  Lindall  Street),  the  Quakers 
built  a  meeting-house  in  1709,  and  had  their  burial-ground 
in  the  rear.  Interments  took  place,  though  rarely,  in  this  ground  till  1815,  and  in  1826 
the  bodies,  such  as  could  be  found,  were  removed,  chiefly  to  Lynn.  See  Shurtleff,  Descrip- 
tion 0/  Boston,  231.  Leverett's  property  also  took  in  the  present  Exchange  Building  lot. 
The  upper  part  of  Leverett's  lot  afterwards  became  the  home  of  Andrew  Belcher,  a 
wealthy  merchant,  who  lived  here  in  1691,  and  was  the  father  of  Governor  Belcher.  For 
a  note  on  Andrew  Belcher's  family  connections,  see  Seivall  Papers,  iii.  160  ;  and  N.  E. 
Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  1873,  p.  239.  Andrew  Belcher  died  in  1717.  East  of  him  was  the 
land  which  Governor  Leverett  sold  to  Jeremiah  Dummer,  a  goldsmith,  in  1677,  the  father 
of  Lieut.-Governor  William  Dummer,  and  of  Jeremiah,  —  the  last  being  born  on  this  spot. 
5.  Robert  Scott,  small  lot,  h.  It  was  somewhere  between  5  and  7,  fronting  on  the  Court 
where    Isaac   Addington,   the   Colonial   Secretary  later   lived.  ' 

6.    The  old  meeting-house,  where  Brazer's  Building  is.     Taken    /I    /j 
down  or  disused  in  1640.     James  Everill seems  to  have  owned   ^r*vifXl~    pJ'V^- 
the  property  in  1651-56,  when  he  was  enjoined  to  make  safe  a 

cellar  on  the  spot.  7.  Robert  Scott  and  Henry  Webb,  gardens.  8.  Henry  Webb,  h., 
with  William  Corser  just  south  of  him  on  the  lane.  The  will  of  Henry  Webb,  1660,  is 
given  in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  April,  1856,  p.  177.    His  daughter  Margaret,  widow 


^e  s(^ 


of  Jacob  Sheaffe  (whose  inventory  is  given  in  Register,  Jan.  1856,  p.  84),  inherited 
the  "Mansion,"  and  his  grandchild,  Elizabeth  Sheaflfe,  his  warehouse  "now  let  out 
to  build." 

9.  Mrs.  Hudson,  h.  She  died  in  1651,  and  left  ^10  to  the  school.  At  this  date 
she  had  two  houses  on  this  lot  occupied  by  Nathaniel  Duncan  and  John  Tincker.  (TV.  E. 
Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  Jan.  1850,  p.  54.)      Near  this  spot,  in  the  next  century,  John 

Phillips  kept  a  book-shop.  Drake,  Boston,  p.  566,  gives  an  engraving  of  his  sign.  He 
died  March  30,  1763.     See  Boston  News-Letter,  April  28,  1763. 

10.  Major  Robert  Keayne,  h.  and  g.      This  public-spirited   and   somewhat  eccen- 

tric  citizen   was   a  prominent    merchant.      Annexed   are    the 

'RoSt/f't 't^^'^^nty-    signatures   of    the   "overseers''    of    his   remarkable   will    (an 

^^  ^  abstract  is  given  in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  Jan.   1852, 

p.   89,  etc.),   appended  to  a  petition  to  the  colony  government  in   1667,  on  file  at  the 

State   House    {Mass.   Archives,   "  Estates,"   vol.  i,).      The   most   extended  account  of 


-t<'0*^    tv\^<ns  i'>>*>*oi  State  House"  was   built,  —  the  col 

^j2^  X  y#?S  °°y  excusing  the  town  from  curren 

^^b  U)  •    J<  /i  J   >-^     *»  .^^C  payment  of  rates  in  consideration. 
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Keayne  is  found  in  Whitman's  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company,  of  which 
Keayne  was  the  leading  charter  member.     On   this  spot  in  the  provincial  times  Daniel 

Henchman     kept     his    well-known 

book-shop  ;  and  in  this  shop,  later, 

»     '  0/4       O.^  Henry     Knox     was     brought     up. 

(/*^<n^^^^fXjs^S^i-\.d&4^  Nicholas  Boone  also  kept  a  book- 

^^^  .  (J  shop  on  this  lot  in  the  early  part  of 

^jj^^i^ttlL.    ^ZifW-**-/  '^^  eighteenth  century. 

^  y  11.   The  open  market-stead,  where 

'  later,  in    1657-58,  the   "Town  and 

State  House"  was   built,  —  the  col- 
ony excusing  the  town  from  current 
payment  of  rates  in  consideration. 
/«  %  —  'CXi^  (June    10,    1658,    Mass.    Archives, 

/^^-^ayy»\&S^^^  ir     ^  "Towns,"   i.    108.)        The    money 

'/I  ^^*^"ZJ/'^>1^  £)-^         had    largely    been    received    under 

\y  X y/  Robert   Keayne's    will.      There   is, 

however,  in  the   possession  of  the 

Hon.  Joseph  M.  Wightman  a  svtbscription  paper,  of  which  that  gentleman  has  kindly 

furnished  a  fac-simile  '  to  the  Editor,  and  which  reads  as  follows  :  — 

"  Whearas  thear  is  given  a  considerabl  sum  by  Capt.  Keyne  towars  the  Bulding  of  a 
towne  house,  wch  sum  will  not  ataine  the  Bulding  wch  he  mentioneth  in  his  will.  Now 
considering  the  usefuUnes  of  such  a  structur,  we  whoes  names  are  underwritten  doe  ingag 
o'  selves,  o'  heyres,  executors  for  to  give  towards  the  abouse  house  and  alsoe  a  condit  in 
the  market  place  the  severall  sums  under  written." 

Then  follow  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  names,  including  — 

£     s 

p*    John  Endecott  2  -  10-00 

Ri.  Bellingham  in  country  pay  10  -  00  -  00  p" 

p*     Edward  Tynge  in  come  10  -  00  -  00  p^ 

p*    John  Evered  in  goods  and  come  10  -  00  -  00  p" 

p''  46"   Peter  Oliver  in  goods  and  provisions  10  -  00  -  00 
p*    James  Oliver,  provided  ther  be  a  condit  withal,  in  goods  and 

provisions,  equly  12  -  00  -  00  p'' 

Will  Payne  in  goods  or  provisions  15-00-00 

p*     Sarah  Parker  in  provisions  05  -  00  -  00  p* 

paid    Theodor  Atkinson  will  give  in  hats  05  -  00  -  00  p* 

paid    John  Hull  in  English  goods  five  lbs.  05  -  00  -  00  p" 

paid     Samuel  Hutchinson  in  wethers  5  -  00  -  00  p* 

paid     Hezekiah    Usher  will  pay  in   Englishe   goods   or  equivalent 

twentye  poundes,   proviso  :    y'  y'   market  house  bee   - 

erected  in  y'  markett  place  &  a  cunditt  20  -  00  -  00 

paid     Thomas  Littele,  three  days  worke,  00  -  10  -  00 

Georg  Browne  a  bushel  wheate  00  -  04  -  00 

paid    William  Paddy  12-00-00 

paid     Henry  Shrimpton  tenn  pounds                             ^  10-00-00 

paid     Thomas  Baker  in  iron  worke  I  -  00  -  00 

paid    John  Biggs  in  shingle  or  work  2-00-00 

The  colony  and  the  county  subsequently  shared  with  Boston  the  expense  of  repairs, 
the  building  being  of  wood.     It  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  171 1,  and  the  next  year  a 

1  This  fac-simile,  together  with  other  papers  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Wightman  in  1862 
relating  to  the  matter,  preserved  in  the  Historical  on  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the  present  City 
Society's  Cabinet,  can  be  found  appended  to  an     Hall.     See  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  March,  1858. 
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building  of  brick  took  its  place.  All  but  the  walls  of  this  building  were  burned  in  1747 
(^Historical  Magazine,  Sept.  1868),  and  many  of  the  original  papers,  which  we  might 
expect  to  find  now  at  the  State  House,  were  probably  then  consumed.  (Se-wall 
Papers,  i.   161.) 

12.    Richard  Harding's  lot,  on  which,  in  1640,  the  new  building  for  the  First  Church 

was  built.     It  was  burned  in  171 1,  and  rebuilt.     13.   Governor  John  Leverett,  h.  and  g. ; 

where  Sears  Building  now  is.     14.   Richard  Parker,  h.,  y.,  and  barn.      15.    Prison  and 

yard,  where   the  Court  House  now  is.     16.   Richard 

Tapping,  h.  ;   sold  to    Nathaniel   Williams ;    again   in 

1649  to  Richard  Critchley  or  Croychley,  who  married     ,      ,     ,  , 

the  widow  of  William  Dinely,  the  barber-surgeon,  whose  f      jrOr<"{.      '^''''l^vf-- 

sad  fate,  in  1639,  '^  described  in  Mr.  Scudder's  chapter, 

in  Vol.  I.,  and  who  left  to  his  widow  and  children  the 

next  lot.    A  son  of  Dinely,  named  John,  survived  him  ; 

"A.  «  rt     ^  /^  and  the  infant  with  the  name  of  sad  remembrance,  who 

'\^'^f*'^*'  Jl.')  a,^lM^}^C'^-^  came  after  the  father's  death,  —  Fathergone  Dinely, — 

f  administered  on  his  elder  brother's  estate.     Between  16 

and  17,  on  the  lot  now  covered  by  the  Adams  Express  ^ 

Company's   building,   lived    Colonel   Daniel   Henchman,    J^Lcd^  rJ<r^-<u. 

the  bookseller  and  bookbinder,  with  whom  Thomas  Han-   ^^"VA*^  ^'^^  j^^^-t^ 

cock  served  his  time,  and  whose  daughter  Hancock  mar-      "  ^^^ 

/""V       tL^j  /  '^'^'^'     ^^^'  -^y*'^  Hancock,  gave  the  estate  to  the 

^/M/ft/^Lj^lcA^n'^^i'^fl^    Brattle-Street  Church  in  176s,  for  a  parsonage.     See 

O^'''"*^  Gleaner  Articles,  No.  38  ;  and  comments,  in  84,  88, 

94  of  the  Report  of  the  Record  Commissioners  containing  them.     James  Otis  at  one  time 

lived  m  the  house. 

17.  Croychley  for  Dinely  heirs.  On  this  lot,  in  the  flourishing  days  of  Governor 
Shirley,  lived  one  of  the  best  known  Boston  merchants,  John  Wendell ;  and  under  his  roof, 
in  1759,  George  Cradock  had  his  oiBce  as  Royal  Collector  of  Customs.  For  the  Cradock 
connections  see  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  Jan.  1854,  p.  28  ;  April,  1855  p.  123. 

18.  Richard  Truesdall,  h.  and  g.  Sargent,  Dealings  with  the  Dead,  ii.  567,  says  that 
Benjamin  Faneuil,  brother  of  Peter,  had  his  town  residence  on  this  lot  at  a  later  day.  19 
to  26  ;  see  Plan  F.,  S  to  11.  27.  Nathaniel  Chapell,  h.  and  g.  28.  John  Cole,  h.  and  g. 
29.  John  Mellows,  mariner,  h.  and.  g.  For  his  family  see  Seiuall  Papers,  ii.  210.  The 
annexed  signature  is  from  his  will,  1674. 

30.  Edmund  Jackson,  h.  and  g.  It  was  on  this  corner  that  the  Orange  Tree  Inn  stood 
during  the  provincial  period.  While  it  was  kept  in  1712  by  Jonathan  Wardwell,  he  set  up 
here  the  earliest  hackney  coach  stand.  Drake  says  that  Mrs.  Wardwell  kept  it  in  1724. 
31.  Jeremy  Houtchin,  h.,  g.,  orchard,  and  tan-pits;  sold  in  1646  to  Roger  Fletcher,  late 
of  London. 

32.   William  Wilson,  joiner,  with  considerable  back  land.    Soon  after  the  middle  of  the 
next  century  the  building  known  to  our  own  day  as  Concert  Hall  was  built.     The  estate 
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then  extended  to  Hanover  Street.  Gilbert  and  Louis  Deblois,  braziers,  conveyed  it  in  1754 
to  Stephen  Deblois,  who  in  1 769  sold  it  to  William  Turner ;  and  later  it  passed  to  the 
Amory  family.     Drake's  Boston,  p.  641. 

33.  Benjamin  Thwing,  h.  It  was  about  at  this  point  that  Smibert  the  painter  lived  in 
1743,  and  Brattle  Street  was  subsequently  cut  off  in  part  from  the  estate  of  the  artist.  34. 
Joshua  Scottow,  h.      35.  Alexander  Beck,  h. 


—      ^ -J    —- - 


36.  Jathes  Brown,  h.     His  will,  165 1,  is  in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  Oct.  1853, 
p.  335.     Hereabout,  on  the  lower  corner  of  the  present  Frank- 
lin Avenue,  Samuel  Kneeland,  in  1718,  began  a  printing-office, 
and  here  printed  some  of  the  early  Boston  newspapers.     Later 

it  became  the  stand  of  James  Franklin  ;  and  here  his  brother    '  A  ^.^.k^  a 

Benjamin  assisted  him  on   the   New  England  Courant,  and  *-'J^       ^ha 

.   /'/O       ^-,      "^    '723    became   under  a  pretence  its 
/--^^SQ^  ^     (If-,  ^A-^Z'  //        proprietor.     In  1769  it  was  the  office  of 

(^YfirOUlr-      (y\i^0^/0  7l    Edes   and    Gill,   prominent  printers   of 
f-^  I  their  day.     37.  John  Briggs,  h.     His  will, 

1666,  is  in  N.  E.  Hist  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  July,  1861,  p  252.  38.  Thomas  Hawkins,  h. ;  sold 
in  1645  to  Theodore  Atkinson,  a  felt-maker.  39.  Henry  Dunster,  President  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, h.  40.  John  Cogan,  h.  and  shop. 
Cogan's  will  (given  in  /^'.  E.  Hist,  and 
Geneal.  Reg.,  Jan,  I'^ss,  p-  35;  also 
see  1877,  p.  ro6)  speaks  of  his  man- 
sion-house and  i:he  h.  adjoining  (occupied  by  Goodman  Borastead),  and  two  shops 
adjoining.     One  third  of  the  property  descended  to  his  widow  Martha,  who  had  survived 

Governor  Winthrop  as  his  fourth  wife.  She  was  a  sister  of  Increase  Nowell  of  Charles- 
town,  and  widow,  when  Winthrop  married  her,  of  Thomas  Coitnnore,  of  the  same  town. 
Joseph  Rocke  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Cogan. 

41,  42.  Rev.  John  Wilson,  h.,  2  g.,  y.,  and  barn,  bounding  south  on  Wilson's  Lane, 
now  widened  and  called  Devonshire  Street.  Wilson's  will  is  given  in  N.  E.  Hist,  and 
Geneal.  Reg.,  Oct.  1862,  p.  343.  In  1641  he  sold  41  to  Sergeant 
John  Davies  the  joiner,  and  provided  that  he  should  not  be 
"  annoyed  with  any  stincks  ; "  and  Davies  in  1646  sold  to  Edmund 
Jackson,  from  whom  it  passed  to  Hezekiah  Usher,  the  merchant  of  a  later  day,  who  had 
Vx-7  removed  from  Cambridge  to  Boston  in  1646.     Usher's  inven- 

ACi/lt^ioH    ^4*b^  ^^"^^  mentions  a  dwelling-house,  garden,  land,  and  "inward 
*^  warehouse,"  with  leantos  at  the  dock,  —^700  ;  the  dwelling- 

house  that  John  Usher  lives  in,  and  "  outward  warehouse  "  by  the  town  dock. — ^57°' 
Hi.'^  descendants  are  traced  in  N.  E,  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  October,  1869,  p.  410. 
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43.  Anthony  Stoddard,  linendraper,  who  in  1644  was  suffered  to  open  his  "shop 
window  board  "  two  feet  into  the  street,  and  who  bounded  east  on  the  "  new  street "  (Ex- 
change Street).  In  1644  he  sold  the  northerly  part,  y  ,  in 
fronting  on  the  new  street,  to  James  Mattock  the  ^^"Mi^^J^ii- 
cooper,  and  in  the  same  year  this  portion  passed  sue-  C^ 

cessively  to  John  Synderland  and  to  John  PaTker  the  carpenter.  In  1646,  Stoddard,  John 
Leverett  joining  with  him,  sold  the  southerly  part  to  Henry  Shrimpton,  brazier.     His  will, 

1666,  is  in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal. 
76.     It  was  on 
Royal  Exchange 
later  day.     Luke 
//  Vardy  kept  it  in  1727,  and  he  was 

c/  succeeded  in  1747  by  Robert  Stone, 

and  in  his  time  it  was  a  resort  of  the  British  officers  stationed  in  the  town.  It  was  in  this 
house,  in  1728,  that  the  altercation  began  which  ended  in  the  first  duel  fought  in  Boston, 
when  Benjamin  Woodbridge  was  killed  by  Henry  Phillips.  See  Shurtleff's  Boston, 
p.  222,  and  Mr.  Scudder's  chapter  in  this  volume. 


Leverett  joinmg  with  him,  sold  the  southerly  part  to  Henry  Shrimpton,  bi 

y—~\  1666,  is  in  N.  E.  H 

■T—J  S  '^TZ/  —\^A .'T-^rft^  j«r^l^_     this  corner  that  the  : 
JJJ^^^  ^A^^^^'^'nfmy^,  Tavern  stood  at  a  1 

^""^  ->^  //  Vardy  kept  it  in  17 


.^"V^. 


ihdy 


44.  Valentine  Hill ;  sold  to  William  Davies,  and  he  in  1645  to  Anthony  Stoddard.  This 
was  the  site  of  the  States  Arms  Tavern,  and  just  before  the  Revolution  the  royal 
Custom-house  was  here,  Bartholomew  Green  living  in  the  chambers  over  it.  45.  William 
Davies,  Jr.,  h. 

46.  William  Pierce,  along  the  line  of  the  present  'Change  Avenue.  (See  N.  E.  Hist, 
and  Geneal.  Reg.,  1878,  p.  319.)  On  the  site  forming  the  lower  corner  of  this  avenue,  after 
the  middle  of  the  next  century,  John  Mein  kept  the  London  Bookstore,  the  most  consider- 
able in  the  town  ;  and  here  he  started  the  earliest  circulating  library.  Opposite  the  north- 
erly end  of  this  estate,  where  it  abutted  on  the  dock,  on  land  reclaimed  from  the  tide, 
P'eter  Faneuil  built,  in  1742,  the  famous  hall,  whose  history  is  told  in  a  chapter  of  the 
present  volume. 

47.  William  Aspinwall,  h. ;  sold  to  Valentine  Hill,  who  conveyed  it  to  David  Sellick  in 
1641,  when  it  had  a  barber's  shop  adjacent  to  the  house.  Sellick  died  in  1654.  48.  Valen- 
tine Hill ;  sold  in  1641  to  Mary  Friend  ;  later  owned  by  James  Oliver. 

49.  Edward  Tyng,  h.,  brewhouse,  warehouse,  with  wharf  in  front,  which  he  sold  in 
165 1  to  James  Everill,  describing  it  as  '-my  wharf  against  the  end  of  the  great  street,"  and 
along  which  on  the  south  went  the  "town's  way  down  upon  the  flats,"  —  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  present  State   Street  below  Merchants  Row ;   and  this  street  was   then 


QilVO-'^*^ 
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designated  as  "  Mr.  Hill's  highway  twenty  feet  broad,"  which  followed  the  shore  of  the 
Cove  to  the  present  Dock  Square.  Somewhere  on  the  water  front  of  Tyng's  estate  there 
were  wharves  occupied  by  Thomas  Venner,'  and  another  that  Henry  Webb  was  allowed 

1  He  is  styled  a  wine-cooper,  and  was  later     Fifth-Monarchy  preacher,   and   engaged   in    an 
of  Salem.     Returning  to  England,  he  became  a     insurrection;  was  executed  in  1661. 
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"to  enjoy"  in  1647,  having  bought  it  of  Tyng.  In  the  next  century  the  rich  Huguenot 
merchant,  Andrew  Faneuil,  had  his  warehouse  where  Tyng's  wharf  stood,  the  present 
lower  corner  of  Merchants  Row.  This  was  in  1732;  and  later,  in  1743,  Richard 
Smith  kept  here  the  Admiral  Vernon  Tavern.     In  1750  there  seems  to  have  been  a  change, 

for  in  the  State  Archives  there  is  a  peti- 
tion from  Smith  to  be  licensed  to  keep  the 
Crown  Coffee  House  "  at  the  lower 
end  of  King  Street,''  which  had  been  a 
licensed  house  for  nearly  forty  years.  At 
the  same  date  James  Gooch,  Jr.,  took  possession  of  the  "  Vernon's  Head,"  as  his  petition 
calls  it.  Smith's  predecessor  in  the  "  Crown  "  was  widow  Anna  Swords,  and  the  estate 
was  then  owned  by  Governor  Belcher.  Robert  Shelcock  kept  it  in  1751.  It  stood  at  the 
lower  corner  of  Chatham  Row,  projecting  into  the  street.  It  was  the  first  house  on  Long 
Wharf,  which,  after  the  flats  had  been  filled  in  below  Merchants  Row,  was  projected  by 
Oliver  Noyes  and  others  in  1707.     Noyes  was  a  selectman  and  a  citizen  of  prominence; 
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and  the  town,  within  a  year  or  two,  adopted  his  plan  to  build  a  pier  to  low-water  mark. 
There  is  among  the  papers  in  the  City  Clerk's  office  the  original  agreement,  dated  1709, 
of  sundry  merchants  for  carrying  out  this  project,  from  which  the  annexed  signatures  are 
taken.  In  June,  1734,  a  peti- 
tion of  the  proprietors  of 
the  wharf  to  be  allowed  to 
extend  it  from  ten  to  four- 
teen feet  is  signed  by  James 
Allen,  Samuel  Sewall,  Thomas  Fitch,  Jacob 
Wendell,  Andrew  Faneuil,  William  Blin, 
John  Gerrish,  James  Bowdoin,  In?  and 
Thomas  Hill,  Andrew  and  Peter  Oliver, 
Habijah  Savage  and  S.  Boutineau.  Within 
the  next  few  years  a  continuous  range  of 
warehouses  extended  down  the  wharf,  for  they 
are  delineated  in  the  original  sketch  of  the 
water  front  as  made  by  Bonner  in  17 14,  to 
be  mentioned  later.  Near  the  "Crown" 
were  the  counting-house  and  warehouse 
noted  mercantile  firm  of  the  early  part 

last  century,  —  Samuel  and  Cornelius  Waldo,  ^7-  /  ~ 

—  later  on  Merchants  Row,  near  the  Swing     -  C«»/»tiJf       ^Ci/i''~^l£y(  '->'^-v^^ 
Bridge.     See  a  note  on  the  family  in  N.  E.  r/ 
Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  April,  1864,  p.  176. 

50.  Valentine  Hill;  sold  in  1645  to  Samuel  Cole,  who  had  before  this  kept  a  house  of 
entertainment  somewhere  along  the  water  front  in  this  vicinity.  Cole's  will,  1666,  is  o-jven 
f~>  ^      in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg  ,  July,  1861,  p.  249 

cP    cc  yfr,  uC^        /l^Lp^^   This  is,  too,  the  nearest  point  on  the  original  shore 

to  the  spot  where,  in  the  provincial  times,  on  land 
reclaimed  from  the  dock,  and  near  the  head  of  the  present  South  Market  Street,  John 
Hancock  kept  store,  and  by  advertisement  called  upon  debtors  to  the  estate  of  his  late 
uncle,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Hancock,  to  make  payment. 

51.  Isaac  Grosse,  husbandman,  h.  52.  Edward  Bendall,  stone  h  with  warehouse 
adjoining.      Bendall  had  been  allowed  in   1637  to  establish  from  this  point  a  ferry  to 
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Noddle's  Island,  and  to  the  ships  riding  before  the  town.  His  lot  was  just  west  of  'Change 
Avenue.  53.  George  Foxcroft.  54.  Robert  Nash,  butcher,  h.,  g.,  and  outhouses,  in- 
cluding his  slaughter-house,  which  occasioned  the  town's  men  more  or  less  trouble  from 
the  careless  disposition  which  Nash  made  of  his  garbage.  He  was  warned  not  to  kill  beasts 
in  the  street  in  1647.     55.   William  Franklin,  h. 

56.  Major  Edward  Gibbons,  h.,  g.,  and  "  housings,"  including  two  shops,  one  occupied 
by  John  Newgate,  hatter,  and  the  ■  ,1  /  / 

other  by  Thomas  Savage  the  tailor,    ^jS:'  QAo^r\,90        /^\Ju( ^' 
better    known    from    his    military    1/  ^  Jl^JS^aXIC^d^^ 

honors.  57.  William  Corser,  h.,  which  seems  to  be  the  lot 
afterwards  occupied  by  William  Tilley,  whose  wife  Alice, 
under  power  from  her  husband,  conveyed  it  in  1649  ^o  Anthony  Stoddard.  58.  Valentine 
Hill,  h  ;  sold  to  Robert  Turner,  shoemaker,  in  1644.  Turner's  will  is  dated  165 1.  (See 
N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  July,  1850,  p.  285.)  59.  Thomas  Buttolph,  h.  and  g. 
Buttolph's  will  is  in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  April,  1862,  p.  159,  leaving  to  his  wife 
Anna  his  h.,  yards,  stable,  barn,  and  other  housing,  and  after  her  to  his  son  Thomas. 
This  he  calls  his  "  new  house.''  His  old  house  he  leaves  to  Thomas  till  his  mother  dies  ; 
then  to  his  son  John. 

60.  William  Balston,  h. ;  sold  August,  1638,  when  it  consisted  of  h.,  y.,  g.,  and  close 
"back  side  of  Mr.  Coddington,"  to  Thomas  Cornell  or  Cornwell ;  who  sold  to  Edward 
Tyng,  1643  ;  and  he  to  Christopher  Stanley.  This  one  of  the  three  Balston  settlers  left 
no  male  issue.  Whitmore,  Sewall  Papers,  ii.  130,  186,  corrects  Savage  in  an  account  of 
these  Balston  settlers. 


^f-  o^ 


61.  Richard  Bellingham,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Governor  probably  before 
he  built  the  house  on  Cotton  Hill.  In  1644  he  compounded  with  the  town  by  accepting 
a  piece  of  marsh  on  the  other  side  of  the  dock  in  lieu  of  the  waste  ground  before  this 
house.  Hereabout,  fronting  on  Dock  Square,  stood  a  landmark  known  in  the  early  part 
of  the  next  century  as  Colson's  Stone  House. 

62.  Captain  William  Tyng,  h.,  g.,  close,  great  yard,  and  little  yard  before  the  hall  window. 
His  inventory  is  in  JV.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  1876,  p.  432.  A  part  of  this  lot,  after  Captain 
Tyng's  death,  Jan.  18,  1652-53,  fell  to  Elizabeth,  his  daughter,  wife  of  Thomas  Brattle,  who 

died  May  10,  1684,  when  it  fell  for  the  most  part  to  his  son  Thomas  Brattle.  {Sewall 
Papers,  i.  202.)  Subsequently,  in  1694,  a  part  of  the  estate  passed  to  Mr.  Mumford,  who 
afterwards  conveyed  it  to  the  Quakers  for  a  meeting-house.  (Shurtleff,  Desc.  of  Boston, 
p.  229.)     On  the  rear  of  this  lot,  after  passages  had  been  opened  across  it,  the  first  wooden 
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house  of  the  "  Manifesto  Church  "  was  erected  in  1699,  and  stood  through  the  provincial 
period.  A  part  of  this  lot  was  conveyed  by  Brattle  to  John  Wing,  and  by  him  to  Eliakim 
Hutchinson.     See  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  1880,  p.  43. 

63.    Hugh  Gunnison,  vintner,  h.      He  later  removed  to  Kittery.      In  1650  Gunnison's, 
or  Gullison's,  house  is  called  "  The  King's  Arms,"  and  the  estate  included  a  brew-house, 

barns,  stables,  etc.  ;  and  in  1651  he  and  his  wife  Sarah 
conveyed  it,  according  to  an  inventory  printed  in  N.  E. 
Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  1880,  p.  42,  to  Henry  Shrimpton 
and  others  ;  and  according  to  Mr.  Hassam,  when  Shrimp- 
ton  made  his  will  in  1666  he  called  it  the  "  States  Arms ;  " 
and  when  Eliakim  Hutchinson  became  Shrimpton's  son-in-law,  two  years  later,  it  is 
described  as  "facing  to  the  head  of  the  dock,  and  heretofore  called  the  King's  Armes." 
The  estate  passed  next,  1715-19,  to  William  Hutchinson,  the  son,  and  in  1721  to  Eliakim 
Hutchinson,  the  grandson,  a  loyalist. 


U$(nfey3 


DOCK  SQUARE,   ABOUT    1732.^ 


'  This  sketch  is  based  on  a  plan  preserved 
in  the  City  Hall,  and  of  which  a  copy  made  by 
the  late  W.  G.  Brooks  is  in  the  Cabinet  of  the 
Historical  Society.  The  figures  stand  for  the 
following  names  and  sites :  i,  Hutchinson ;  2, 
Billings ;  3,  Randall ;  4,  Harvard  ;  5,  Hannas ; 
6,  Checkley ;  7,  Jackson ;  8,  Rand ;  9,  Rawson  ; 
10,  Right;  11,  W.  Coffin;  12,  Millar;  13,  J. 
Tyler;  14,  Tyler;  15,  Hancock;  16,  Boyce  ;  17, 
Pemberton;  18,  Brooks;  19,  Pitts;  20,  Watch- 
house;  21,  Jackson;  22,  Abbott;  23,  Bromfield; 


24,  Hubbard  ;  25,  Small  shops  ;  26,  Billings ;  27, 
Platform,  Fish  shop ;  28,  Swing  Bridge ;  29, 
Borland ;  30,  Bridgman  Hall  and  Warehouse ; 
31,  Woodmancy's  wharf;  32,  Fayerweather  ;  33, 
Colman;  34,  Hutchinson;  35,  Gushing;  36, 
Bronsdon;  37,  Jeffery;  38,  Palmer's  Ware- 
house ;  39,  Gill  and  Sewall ;  40,  Green ;  41, 
Allen ;  42,  Bromfield ;  43,  Noyes ;  44,  Boylston ; 
45,  Bailey;  46,  Sun  Tavern;  47,  Borman  and 
Gibbs;  48  Maverick;  49,  Edes;  50,  Blake;  51, 
Colson. 
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64.  George  Burden,  a  shoemaker,  h.  There  was  a  wharf  opposite  his  house  in  1641, 
when  he  had  permission  to  place  a  vessel  at  the  head  of  it  in  which  to  water  his  leather. 
Burden's  will  is  in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  July,  1854, 

p.  278  ;  and  see  1880,  p.  44,  for  a  note  of  the  descent  of  this    /^k  a^  if,aS>  O^     SI 
lot.     A  way  round  the  north  side  of  the  cove  from  this  lot  to   y^J         ^^  <  5  ^*'''^*»j_ 
John  Lowe's   (93)  was  laid  out  definitely  in  1642.     When 

the  town,  in  1649,  sold  the  reversion  till  1726  of  the  dock  to  James  Everill,  on  his  paying 
an  annual  £6  i6s.  lod.  "  to  the  school's  use,''  it  was  then  ordered  that  all  the  land  at  the 
head  of  the  cove  "  round  about  by  John  Glover's  (65),  George  Burden's  (64),  Hugh  Gun- 
nison's (63),  Captain  William  Tinge's  (62),  William  Franklin's  (55),  Robert  Nashe's  (54), 
and  eight  foot  to  the  eastward  of  it  is  highway  ;  as  alsoe  from  the  eastward  sid  of  the  eight 
foot,  and  round  about  bye  the  corner  of  Edward  Bendall's  brick  howse  (52),  and  so  by 
Samuel  Cole's  howse  (50),  as  alsoe  to  Edward  Ting's  wharfe  (49),  shall  goe  a  high  way  of 
twentye  foote  in  breadth."  This  head  of  the  dock  was  the  "common  landing  place"  as 
early  as  1634,  when  there  was  &,  bridge  or  pier  here. 

65.  John  Glover,  h.  By  will,  1653,  he  left  half  his  house  nearest  Mr.  Webb's  to  his 
wife,  and  half  to  his  son  Habakkuk,  with  half  his  tan-yard  adjacent ;  also  to  this  son  half 
his  house  next  Goodman  Hudson's.     Another  son,  John,  who  had  graduated  at  Harvard 
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in  1651,  continued  to  live  with  the  mother.  Becoming  a  merchant,  he  moved  to  Swansea; 
and  returning  to  Boston  in  1690,  lived  and  died  (1696)  on  Summer  Street,  and  lies  buried 
in  the  Granary  Burying-ground.  Glover  Memorials,  p.  149;  Sibley,  Harvard  Graduates, 
p.  297. 

66.  William  Hudson,  Jr.,  h.,  g.,  and  brewhouse.  This  was  known  as  the  "  Castle 
Tavern,"  and  Hudson  and  his  wife  Anne  conveyed  it  in  1674  to  John  Wing,  who  in  1687 
"  set  a  room  in  his  house  for  a  man  to  show  tricks  in ;  "  and  Sewall  records,  amusingly, 
how  he  went  to  labor  with  Wing  and  convince  him  of  its  sinfulness,  ending  his  account : 
"  Sung  the  90*  Ps.  from  the  la*  v.  to  the  end.  Broke  up."  (Sewall  Papers,  i.  196.)  In 
1694  it  is  called  the  "  George  Tavern."  Mr.  John  T.  Hassam  traces  the  subsequent 
history  of  this  estate  in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  1879,  ?■  40o- 

67.  Samuel  Greames,  h.  68.  Sarah  Knight,  h.  69.  Jeremy  Houtchin.  70.  Francis 
Dowse.  71.  George  Burden.  West  of  Burden,  Anne  Hunne,  widow  of  George  Hunne, 
had  a  lot.    The  will  of  Hunne,  1640,  is  in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  Jan.  1853,  p.  31. 

72,  73.  Thomas  Makepeace.  This  was  perhaps  the  house  John  Underbill  surrendered  in 
1639  to  Thomas  Makepeace  of  Dorchester,  whose  will,  1666,  is  in  JV.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal. 

Reg.,  October,  1861,  p.  323.      It  was  the  corner  lot  (No.  72),  on  which  a  well-known 

Boston  merchant,  William  Tailer,  lived, — the  same  who  committed  suicide  July  12,  1682. 

{N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  vii.  56.)    His  wife  was   Rebecca,  a  daughter  of  Israel 

Stoughton  of  Dorchester,  and  it  was  with  her  in  this  house  that  Andros  is  supposed  to 

have  taken  up  his  abode  when  he  came  to  Boston  in  1686.  ^-»      ^ 

The  son,  William  Tailer  of  Dorchester,  became  Lieut.-    '~)/jr?7^   ^Jo^LC^/l  ^.^-— 

Governor,  and  rented  this  house  to  Edward  Lyde,  who 

in  1701-2  bought  the  property.    Sewall  Papers,  i.  163,  202  ;  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg., 

July,  1863,  p.  239;  July,  1864,  p.  289. 
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74.  George  Bates,  in  the  rear  of  Anne  Hunne.  The  will  of  John  Endicott  (yV.  E. 
Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  October,  1862,  p.  333),  leaving  his  property  to  his  wife  Elizabeth, 
dauo-hter  of  Jeremy  Houtchin  (E.  had  no  children),  mentions  his  liouse  as  "joyning  to 
George  Bates  on  the  west." 


()'Jh^Mii~ 


75.  John  Leverett  and  Henry  Pease 
had  lots  here.  The  highway  adjoining,  the 
present  Portland  Street,  seems  to  be  the 
twenty-five  foot  passage  which  Henry  Pease  agreed  to  "  fence  out  through  his  lands  against 
the  cove,  near  his  dwelling,  unto  the  cross  high  way  by  our  brother  James  Everill's,'' 
1639-40.  It  was  on  this  lot,  where  now  stands  the  American  House,  that  Joseph  Warren 
in  1764  took  up  his  abode,  and  began  the  practice  of  medicine.  He  lived  then  in  a  house 
in  which  Joseph  Green,  a  prominent  merchant  of  his  day  —  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Joseph  Green  the  wit  —  died,  July  i,  1765.  Green  had  bought  of  Governor  Belcher,  in 
1734,  the  large  house  on  this  lot  for  ;£3,6oo.  {N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  vi.  275.) 
Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green  owns  his  portrait.      76-86  ;  see  Plan  A,  i,  etc. 

87.  James  Everill,  a,  shoemaker,  h.  and  large  lot,  embracing  nearly  the  whole  front  on 
Hanover  Street,  out  of  which  he  sold  lots  to  various  people. 

William  Tyng  acquired  a  part  on  Elm  Street;   and  along  -X-o-yyyS^       f        &.  ' iL, 
Hanover  Street,  passing  north,  were  the  lots  of  Francis    '  ^"^        •*-^) 

Dowse,  Evan  Thomas,  a  vintner   (sold  to  James  Bill),  William  Corser   (sold  to  John 

Chamberlyn),    Robert    Porter,    John    Stevenson,   and 
-^Ct».    ^'\o^  '  )   William  Hayward.     The  corner  lot  on  Hanover  and 

Union  streets  passed  to  Henry  Maudesley  about  1653  ; 
and  ShurtlefF,  Desc.  of  Boston,  p.  628,  has  traced  the 
title  down,  until  it  became  the  famous  "  Blue  Ball,"  the  home  of  Franklin's  father.  It  is 
now  cut  off  by  the  extension  of  Washington  Street.  88.  Edmund  Dennis,  a  small  lot. 
89-96 ;  see  Plan  A,  77,  80-86.  v 

Plan  C.      1-7 ;  see  Plan  D,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  15,  16.     On  the  northerly  portion  of  No.  7 

the  White  Horse  Tavern  stood   in   the   next   century.      It  was  kept  by  Joseph   Mor- 

^—  ^-j        ton  in  1760.     8.   Jacob  Leger,  h.  and  g. ;   bought  of  Richard 

*JL  t^xr\  r^       Brackett,  1638.     Leger's  signature  here  given  is  from  his  will, 

J  ^^"^  V7  1662. 

9.  William  Hudson,  Jr.,  h.  and  g. ;  sold  to  Richard  Carter,  a  carpenter,  in  1639.  This 
lot  nearly  corresponds  to  the  site  of  the  Lamb  Tavern,  which  stood  here  before  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  Drake  says  that  Colonel  Doty  was  the  host  in  1760.  Adjoin- 
ing it  on  the  north  was  the  Lion  Tavern. 

10, 11.  Thomas  Oliver,  h.  and  g. ;  sold  in  1645  to  Nicholas  Shapley.  Oliver's  will  is 
in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  October,  1854,  p.  351.  This  lot  seems  to  have  been 
sold  in  1647  by  Francis  Smith  to  William  Chamberlin ;  and  was  later  sold  to  Richard 
Wilson.  Opposite  the  rear  of  this  lot,  on  th^  Common,  now  the  line  of  Mason  Street  the 
town  built  in  1 71 7  (it  is  shown  on  Bonner's  map)  the  South  Writing  School.  It  is  de- 
scribed then  as  "  adjoining  to  Cornell's  lot,  over  against  Mr.  Wainwright's." 

12.  Henry  Webb.  This  lot,  about  i  a.,  was  granted  by  William  Parsons  to  Richard 
Carter  in  1646.  13.  George  Burden,  g.  14.  James  JohnrK  ■,  g.  These  lots,  on  the 
line  of  the  present  Mason   Street,  were  granted  in  1638  to  James  Johnson,  John  Davis. 
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PLAN-C.    (WASHINGTON   STREET,    ETC.) 

George  Burden,  and  Nathaniel  Chappell,  and  were  then  called  "  gardens  on  the  back  side 
of  the  lots  in  y'=  long  street,"     They  mark  the  site  of  the  mansion  and  grounds  of  James 
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Swan  of  a  later  day,  and  still  later  the  famous  Washington  Gardens  of  the  early  part  of 
this  century. 

15.  John  Leverett,  who  sold  the  south  part  in  1664  to  one  Wyard,  and  he  in  1666  to 
John  Wampus,  an  Indian.  {Gleaner  Article,  No.  6.)  16.  Robert  Wing,  h.,  "  both  old  and 
new  built;"  sold  in  1648  to  Thomas  Painter.  He  died  in  1651.  See  his  will  mN.  E. 
Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  January,  1850,  p.  54. 

17.  Ralph  Mason,  h.  and  g. ;  mortgaged  to  Matthew  Cradock,  of  London,  in  1638,  for 
£,iT,  sold  to  Thomas  Painter.  Painter  had  liberty  to  sell  a  house  to  Ephraim  Hunt  in 
1650.  Mason  made  his  mark  to  his  will  in  1672.  18.  Thomas  Clark,  h.  and  g.  19.  Mr. 
Flint,  h.  and  g.     20.   Anthony  Harker,  h.  and  -,  ^^  y-j 

g.;  sold  to  Isaac  Vergoose   in    1659,   ^liose ^^^|^-yy/^  ^^^^^_^      J^-^^^ZyMci^- 


^O-^C  f  &'iJ^^O't7^fi:^_^ ,    wife  was  that  "  Mother  Goose  "  who,  as  is 

claimed,  sung  years  afterwards  the  famous 
rhymes  to  a  grand-child,  the  son  of  Fleet 
the  printer,  who  collected  the  scraps  and  published  them  in  1719, —  the  precursor  of  many 
editions  since.  (See  W.  A.  Wheeler,  Noted  Names  of  Fiction,  252  ;  and  his  introduction  to 
an  edition  of  Mother  Goose  published  in  New  York,  1870:  also,  N.  E.  Hist,  and 
Geneal.  Reg.,  1873,  PP-  '44)  3"  i  and  Sewall  Papers,  i.  108.)  The  claim  rests  on  no  very 
secure  foundation. 

21.   Mr.  Flint,  h.  and  g.     22.    Robert  Blott,  h.  and  g.     His  will  is  given  in  N.  E. 

Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  January,  1861,  p.  73.    23.    Granted  to  Richard  Sherman's  wife 

in  1637,  when  Stephen  Kinsley  had  a  house  plot  near  by ;  and  Sherman  in 

JH^     1647  sold  a  half  acre  to  Francis  Smith,  who  the  same  year  deeded  two  acres, 

(^»  '      including  land  bought  of  Edmund  Jacklin.     This  corner  was  later  owned  by 

JM  Captain  Edward  Wyllys,  and  was  bought  of  his  heirs  by  Colonel  Vetch  in  1712, 

t^~-y  who  in  1 713-14  sold  it  to  Captain  Thomas  Steel.    (Sewall  Papers,  in.  10.)  Itwas 

THE  MARK  OP   '^'^"^  owncd  by  Thomas  Oxnard,  the  progenitor  of  the  family  of  that  name  ; 

FRANCIS  SMITH,  ^ud  at  hls  dcath,  in  1754,  it  was  valued  at  ^1,200.     (N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal. 

Reg.,  1872,  p.  4.)    24.  Daniel  Maud  the  school-master;  granted  in  1637;  sold 

to  Edmund  Jacklin  in  1643.     Here  at  a  later  day  was  th^shop  of  the  well-known  London 

coach-maker.   Major  Adino  Paddock,  —  the  same  who  planted,  about   1762,  before  the 

Granary  Burial-ground,  the  elms  which  not  long  since  were  cut  down.     The  name  of 

the  Burial-ground  was  derived  from  the  public  granary,  which,  in  1737,  was  built  on  the 

opposite  side  of  the  street  where  Park-Street  Church  now  stands.      The  keeper  of  this 

granary  was  for  a  long  time  Francis  Willoughby.      This  part  of   Tremont  Street    was 

called  "  Long  Acre  "  in  the  provincial  times. 

On   a   part  of    this   lot,   too,   was   built   the    /'^        ^-^  ^  a //^ 
manufacturing  house  which  formed  the  east   "^  YTt^yXxJ  -  (^t^tiO  J^ 

corner  of  what  is  now  Hamilton  Place,  and  ^     

was  erected  by  the  Province  to  encourage  spinning  and  kindred  occupations.  It  dis- 
appeared in  1806.  25.  Richard  Cooke,  g.;  sold  to  Edmund  Jacklin;  who  in  1647  sold 
to  Francis  Smith  ;  he  to  Amos  Richardson  the  same  year;  and  later  it  was  owned  by 
Anthony  Stoddard,  the  rich  linen-draper. 

26.    See  32.     27.   Jane,  widow  of  Richard  Parker,  h.  and  g.;  and,  intending  to  marry, 

she  deeded  it,  in  1646,  to  her  children,  —  Margaret,  John,  Thomas,  and  Noah.    28.  William 

zSs^  ^^    Ov  ^  Townsend,  h.   and  g.      29.    Edmund  Jacklin, 

^^^  '^^^*'^-^^^y2*^j'-^Z^5>-  ^  glazier,  h.  and  g.;  sold  in   1646  to  Nicholas 

Busbie,  a  worsted  weaver.  Busbie's  will,  1657 
{N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  July,  1854,  p.  279),  mentions  his  new  dwelling-house 
with  garden,  which  he  gives  to  his  wife,  and  after  her  to  his  son  Abraham.  He  divided 
his  books, —  " phisicke  bookes"  to  son  John,  and  "bookes  of  divinity  or  history"  to 
Abraham ;  and  his  "weaving  tooles  as  the  two  loomes,  the  one  to  John  Busby  in  case  he 
come  over  to  New  England,  or  else  to  William  Nickerson  the  same." 
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30.  Edmund  Dennis,  h.  and  g. 
31.  Ephraim  Pope,  h.  and  g.  32. 
Extending  to  26,  about  on  the  line- 
of  Bromfield  Street,  Richard  Fair- 
banks, g.;  later  owned  by  William 
Davis  the  apothecary.  Fairbanks, 
however,  retained  a  lot  in  the  rear 
of  those  on  School  Street.  Wil- 
liam Aspinwall  owned  at  one  time  ^  -p  j  tJ  r 
from  street  to  street,  and  he  sold  „^*\"  0"^"6rrlOUl 
h. ,  g. ,  orchard,  and  close  in  1652  to  J^  Watch  Houfe 
his  son-in-law,  John  Angier,  then 
making  two  acres.  Another  house 
and  outbuildings  he  sold,  in  1652, 
to  Sampson  Shoare ;  and  he  to 
Theodore  Atkinson,  who  had  for- 
merly been  a  servant  to  John  New- 
gate the  hatter.  Atkinson  sold  to 
Edward  Rawson,  the  Colonial  Sec- 
retary. The  street  now  known  as 
Bromfield  Street  was  long  called  _  ^^ 
Rawson's  Lane,  but  became  later ''*'*'°°1  S-l 
known  as  Bromfield 's  Lane,  after 
a  distinguished  merchant  of  the  pro- 
vincial period,  —  Edward  Bromfield, 
— who  lived  on  the  southerly  side, 
about  half-way  up,  where  later  the 
Bromfield  House  stood.  (This  site 
was  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
Indian  Queen  Tavern.)  Mr.  Brom- 
field had  settled  in  Boston  in  1675, 
and  died  in  1734.  His  family  is 
traced  in  TV.  £.  Hist,  and  Geneal. 
Reg.,  October,  1871,  p.  330.  33. 
Thomas  Grubb,  h.  and  g. 

34.  Thomas  Millard,  h.  and  g 
After  Millard's  death  this  estate 
passed  to  Colonel  Samuel  Shrimp- 
ton  in  1672,  who  sold  it  in  1676  to 
Peter  Sergeant',  who  built  upon  the 
lot  the  feimous  house,  later  to  be 
known  as  the  "  Province  House," 
when  it  was  bought  in  1713  to  be 
made  the  royal  governor's  official 
residence.  The  Indian  which  was 
perched  upon  the  top  of  the  cupola 
was  the  handiwork  of  Deacon  Shem 
Drowne,  the  same  who  made  the 
grasshopper  vane  of  Faneuil  Hall. 
The  further  history  of  the  estate 
is  traced  in  ShurtlefE's  Description 
of  Boston,  596.  See  also  Dr.  Ellis's 
chapter  in  this  volume. 
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35.    Walter  Blackborne,  h.,  g.,  and  shop,  which  Elizabeth  Blackborne  (Walter  having 
gone  to  England)  sold  in  1641  to  Francis  Lyle  the  barber,  who  united  the  service  of  a 

1^ 


// 
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surgeon,  after  the  fashion  of  his  day,  and  in  (^  f\,-£/yi  ^Tc^  l^XX^XJ'T^-*-^^^-'...^ 

this  capacity  served  later  in  the  Parliamentary 

army  in  England.     Henry  Bridgham  owned  part  of  the  lot,  which  he  sold   in  1648  to 

Richard  Tapping  and  John  Spoore. 

36.   Atherton   Hough,  h.   and  g.     It  was  well  up  School  Street  that  the  little  French 
y/^/-  /  j^  /"      church  was  built,  about  17 14.      They 

I  ft  Gy'Z^/T)  >^      f/cCAA.  CiTL^  ^^^  bought  the  lot  of  James  Meers. 

//         J  hatter,  ten  years  earlier.      Next  door 

to  them,  in  1747,  Richard  Cranch, 
card-maker,  had  his  shop, —the  father  of  Judge  Cranch.  37.  Arthur  Perry,  tailor  and 
drummer,  h.  and  g.     He  died  Oct.  9,  1652,  but  left  a  son,  Seth,  to  keep  up  his  trade. 

38.   John  Lugge,  h.  and  g.      39.    Richard  Cooke,  h.   and  g.      Here  also  lived   his 

son,  Dr.  Elisha  Cooke,  a  citizen  who  figured  largely  in  the  Inter-Charter  period.     It  was 
in  this  house  that  Governor  Burnet  lived  while  the  Province  House  was  making  ready. 
40.  John  Synderland.      41.   Zaccheus  Bosworth,  h.  and  g.,  with  barns,  cow-house, 

orchard  ;  sold  in  1652  to  Thomas  Woodward. 

f;;^^y^J) .        X~    /^   0  /^    Q   ^°sw°''*'s  ""^'1'  '^55'  'S   in  AT.  E.  Hist,  and 

^Z;;/^^''^'        *^ '^VfX4JlrrMuCd\  Geneal.  Reg.,  October,  1851,  p.  443.     On  this 

^:y^  lot  there  was  erected,  early  in  the  next  century 

the  brick  house  which   became  the  residence 

of  Jacob  Wendell,  a  wealthy  merchant  and  prominent  citizen  of  his  day. 

42.    Governor  Winthrop.      His    house    stood    nearly    opposite   the   foot   of    School 
Street.     His  "green"  is  now  occupied  by  the  Old  South  Church.     Before  his  death  he 


deeded  the  property  to  his  son  Stephen,  reserving  right  of  occupancy  of  one  half  for  his 

own  and  his  wife's  life.     The  property  came  into  the  possession  of 

John  Norton,  the  minister  of  the  First  Church,  whose  will  is  given  ~}o  Xn       JvTc^y/o^ 

in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Keg.,  October,  1857,  p.  342  ;  and  his 

widow  gave  it  to  the  Third  Church,  and  upon  it  their  first  edifice  was  built,  in  1670,  — 

a  wooden  structure,  which  gave  place  in  1729  to  the  present  building. 

43.    Atherton  Hough,  h.     This  is  the  point  at  which  James  Boutineau,  in  the  pro- 
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vincial  period,  had  his  mansion.  He  married  a  sister  of  Peter  Faneuil.  44.  Richard 
Sherman,  h.  The  annexed  signature  is  from  his  will,  in  1660,  which  is  printed  in  N.  E. 
Hist.  andGeneal.  Reg.,  July,  1855,  p.  227.  See  Ibid.,  April,  1864,  p.  157,  for  the  will  of 
the  widow  Robinson,  formerly  wife  of  Richard  Shearman. 

45.  William  Hibbins,  gentleman,  h.,  g.,  and  stable.  Somewhere  between  45  and  46  on 
the  Water  Street  side,  Major  John  Walley  had  his  mansion-house  in  the  early  part  of 
the  next  century,  with  wharf  belonging,  and  land  stretching  through  to  Milk  Street.  Upon 
his  death,  in  171 1,  it  descended  to  his  son  John;    and  on  his  death,   in   1755,  it  was 


^ — '-^m^a/m^ 


ion     /  /  «  _  ,     fyD 

.its   //"^-^-^-O 


advertised  as  containing  "upwards  of  twenty  rooms."  The  present  Devonshire  Street 
runs  through  lot  45,  and  was  early  known  as  JoylifFe's  Lane,  from  John  Joyliffe,  a  prom- 
inent citizen,  who  lived  upon  it,  and  died  in  1701.     Drake's  Boston,  509. 

46.  John  Spoore,  h.  and  g.  Spoore  was  called  of  Clapton,  Somersetshire,  when  he 
bought,  in  1638,  Mr.  Wilke's  house  and  ground,  —  perhaps  this  lot.  Somewhere  here- 
about on  the  Creek  the  leather-dressers,  in  1643,  were  granted  a  place  to  water  their 
leather.  Spoore  mortgaged  this  property  in  1648,  and  by  some  means  we  find  Deacon 
Henry  Bridgham  in  possession  in 
165s,  who  built  in  1670  a  mansion 
on  the  ground,  and  had  his  tan-pits 
near  by.  He  did  not  live,  however, 
to  move  into  the  new  house,  but  died  in  the  old  one  in  March,  1670-71 ;  and  on  the 
death  of  his  widow,  in  1672,  the  property  passed  to  the  sons,  and  in  1680  was 
divided,  the  new  house  falling  to  Dr.  John  Bridgham,  of  Ipswich..  The  Doctor  died 
in  1 72 1,  and  this  hoose  fell  to  his  nephew  Joseph  Bridgham,  a  recent  graduate 
of  Harvard,  but  now  an  apothecary  in  Boston.  Bridgham  sold  it  in  February, 
i734-35i  to  Francis  Borland  for  ^1,200.  Joseph  Calef  was  a  tenant  of  the  house,  and 
plied  his  trade  with  the  tan-pits.  It  was  while  Calef  was  here  that  Congress  Street  was 
laid  out  from  Milk  to  Water  Street.  There  was  a  petition  in  1757  lo  continue  Water  Street 
over  the  old  tan  heaps  and  to  pave  it.  Calef  died  in  September,  1763,  and  the  house  and 
grounds  fell  to  Francis  Lindall  Borland,  but  aftferwards  came  in  joint  possession  to 
John  Borland,  a  brother  of  Francis  Lindall,  and  to  the  children  of  Wait  Still  Winthrop, 
who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Francis  Borland.  The  remaining  history  of  the  house 
falls  later  than  the  provincial  times.  It  became  the  famous  Julien  House,  and  its 
descent  is  traced  at  length  by  Shurtleff,  Boston,  659. 

47.  John  Spoore,  g.  48.  William  Pell,  tallow  chandler,  h.  and  g.  49.  Robert  Rice, 
h.  and  g.  50.  William  Dinsdale,  h.  and  g.  51.  John  Kenrick,  h.  and  g.  52.  James 
Penn,  h.  and  g.;  granted  in  1637.     53.  Nicholas  Parker,  h.  and  g.     54.  Nathaniel  Bishop, 

h.  and  g.  A  lane  was  laid  out  (Oct.  15,  1645  ;  March  23,  1646)  west  of  this  lot,  running 
through  to  Summer  Street,  nearly  the  present  Hawley  Street,  and  known  early  as 
Bishop's  Alley. 

55.  John  Stevenson,  h.  and  g.  His  widow  married  WiUiam  Blackstone,  and  the  lot 
passed  in  1646  to  Abraham  Page;  and  then,  same  year,  to  John  Hansett  of  Roxbury  ;  but 
the  spot  got  its  chief  glory  sixty  years  later,  when  Benjamin  Franklin  was  born  here. 

56.  Robert  Reynolds,  shoemaker,  h.  and  g.  His  will,  1658,  is  in  N.  E.  Hist,  and 
Geneal.  Reg.,  April,  1855,  p.  137;  gives  his  house  and  orchard,  after  his  wife's  decease,  to 
his  son  Nathaniel,  who  removed  to  Bristol,  R.  I.  A  family  distinguished  in  the  medical 
profession  represents  the  blood  in  Boston  to-day. 
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57.  Edward  Fletcher,  h.;  sold  the  northern  part  in  1646  to  William  Hailstone,  a 
tailor,  from  Taunton  ;  he  to  Richard  Lippincott,  barber.  It  was  seemingly  on  this  lot 
that  Daniel  Johonnot,  the  Huguenot  distiller,  dwelt  in  his  latter  years.  A\  E.  Hist,  and 
j:,^  Geneal.  Reg.,  October,   1852,  p.  359.       58.    Richard  Waite, 

,'-^f^  \f\rajC4  t^  tailor,  h.  and  g.  An  account  of  him  and  his  family  is  given  in 
CfS\y  "^  '■'^   jY_  £  ffist.  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  1877,  p.  422.    59,  Charity  White, 

h,  and  small  yard.     60.  Francis  East,  carpenter,  h.  and  g.     61.  Nathaniel  Eaton,  h.  and  g. 

62.    Richard  Hogg,  h.  and  g.  ;  sold  in  1645  to  J°hn  Lake,  and  he  to  Thomas  Wiborne 


OfO^^x^si^    ».**^v.M^ 


in  1648,  whose  will,  1656,  is  in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  July,  1852,  p.  289.  63.  John 
Marshall,  h.  and  g.     64.  Nathaniel  Woodward,  h.  and  g.     65.  John  Palmer,  Jr.,  h.  and  y. 

66.  James  Stokes,  h.  and  g.;  sold  to  George  Bromer ;  he,  in  1642,  to  Amos  Richard- 
son, a  tailor.      Here  in  the  next  century,  after  —^  _ 
Bishop's  Alley  (the  modern  Hawley  Street)          A             .     \  '"'^^^.^f-.^^^'j^tX 
was  run  through,   on  the  upper  corner  of  it   ^ /^^''rlX^ 0 .^Z^ ^^^^^ff 
stood    the   old    Seven   Star    Inn,    giving    its                                                            ^ 

name  for  a  while  to  the  street;  and  upon  the  same  spot,  in  1734,  the  first  edifice  of 
Trinity  Church  was  erected,  which  stood  till  1828.  This  land  was  bought  for  the  church 
of  William  Speakman. 

67.  William  Hudson,  Sr.,  g.  Sewall,  in  1704,  records  the  burial  of  a  Quaker  in 
what  seems  this  lot,  as  the  Quakers  did  not  have  till  1709  any  cemetery  of  their  own.  At 
the  time  of  the  burial  it  was  called  Brightman's  pasture  and  orchard.  Sewall  Papers, 
ii.  113,  and  note. 

68.  John  Palmer,  Sr.,  h.  and  g.  Not  far  from  this  spot  stood,  in  the  provincial  days, 
the  elegant  mansion  of  the  younger  Sir  William  Pepperrell,  which  was  sold  under  the 
confiscation  act  in  1779-     Sabine,  American  Loyalists,  ii.  170. 

69.  Robert  Scott,  g.  70.  Gamaliel  Waite,  h.  Gamaliel  Waite  was  a  brother  of 
Richard  Waite,  and  died  in  1685,  aged  eighty-seven.  {N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg., 
1877,  p.  424.)     71.  Thomas  Oliver,  g.      72.  Benjamin  Negoos,  h.     73.   Robert  Scott,  g. 

74.  Maudit  Engles,  h.  Mr.  Crocker  says  that  his  descendants  wrote  the  name 
"  Engs."     The  name  in  the  Book  of  Possessions   is  "  Engles,"  though  the  autograph 

here  given  is  "Enges."     Savage  gives  it  "Ingles."     It 
..^-yyietoSi^    Z"  ^  '®  written  "  English "  sometimes.     75.  Captain  Robert 

^-''^^^^  Keayne,  g.  This  lot  fell  to  Keayne's  granddaughter 
Anne  and  her  husband,  Captam  Nicholas  Paige,  and 
from  them  passed  to  Daniel  Johonnot  in  1719,  then  bounding  east,  on  Long  Lane, 
while  on  its  easterly  bounds  stood  Mr.  Johonnot's  distillery  and  store-houses.  In  1793 
it  was  sold  to  the  trustees  of  the  Boston  Theatre  ;  and  on  one  part  of  it,  separated  from 
the  theatre  lot  by  Franklin  Street,  the  Catholics,  in  1803,  erected  their  first  church.  N.  E. 
Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  Oct.  1852,  p.  358. 

76.    Richard  Tuttle,  and  afterward  his  widow,  had  a  wind-mill  here,  near  the  present 
Church-Green  estate.     In  1642  permission  was  given  to  remove  the  wind-mill  into  the 
fort ;  but  the  lot  had  a  wind-mill  on  it  when   it  subse- 
quently passed  to  Edward  Holyoke,  Richard  Woodward,  ,^^\^     ->. 
and  then  to  William  Aspinwall.     It  was  often  spoken  of  as  ^c3-^^  7t*i ^^O-^ 

the  "  South  Wind-mill."     After  that  portion  of  Bedford 

Street  (called  Blind  Lane)  which  connects  with  Summer  Street  was  cut  though,  the  lot 
formed  by  the  junction  seems  to  have  come  into  the  possession  of  the  town,  by  which  it  was 
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granted,  in  1715,10  a  new  society,  which  became  the  New  South  Church.  The  edifice 
then  built  stood  through  the  provincial  period,  and  was  replaced  in  1814  by  the  structure 
which  the  present  generation  remember  as  upon  the  spot  before  1868.  It  is  not  explained 
why  the  site  was  called  "  Church  Green"  before  it  was  contemplated  to  use  it  for  church 
purposes.     Seivall  Papers,  iii.  61. 

77.  George  Griggs,  h.;  allowed  to  sell  in  1638,  '•  for  his  redeeming  out  of  their  debts," 
to  Mr.  Tuttill  of  Ipswich,  and  Mr.  Tuttill  of  Charlestown.     The  annexed  signature  is  to 
his  will  in  1655,  when  he  spoke  of  him- 
self as   sick  in  body.     It  is  printed 
N.   E.   Hist,    and  Geneal  Reg.,    Oct., 

iSss,  p-  343- 

78.  William  Davies,  lock  and  gunsmith  ;  granted  1638  ;  sold  to  William  Blantaine. 
The  portion  of  this  lot  next  the  pond  lot  belonged,  early  in  the  provincial  time,  to 
Benjamin  Church,  the  father  of  the  Revolutionary  traitor,  who  sold  it  in  1742  to  Robert 

/a  Thompson  ;   and  he,  in  1764,  to  John  Rowe,  who  built 

M-^.-y,  1^ yh^^t^  "P°'^  ''  ^  mansion,  afterwards  the  residence  of  Judge 
^  ^{yy'  Prescott,  and  which  is  portrayed  in  George  Ticknor's 
\_^  '  Life  of  William  H.  Prescott.  In  1845  it  passed  by 
purchase  to  the  Church  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  free- 
stone structure  was  built  upon  it,  which  has  been  taken  carefully  down  and  reconstructed 
on  Newbury  Street.     Shurtleff,  Description  of  Boston,  p.  409. 

79.  Thomas  Bell,  h.  and  g.  He  died  1655,  and  his  son  Thomas  conveyed  it  to  John 
Maryon  in  1668. 

80.  Richard  HoUick,  HoUidge,  or  Hollinghead,  h.  and  1.  In  1680  Hollick  and  his 
wife  Ann,  in  their  old  age,  sold  the  lot  (reserving  the  use  of  the  house  for  their  lives)  to 
Henry  Alline  and  Robert  Sanderson,  deacons  of  the  First  Church ;  but  not  until  1808  did 
that  church  erect,  on  an  inner  part  of  this  lot,  their  late  meeting-house  on  Chauncy  Place. 
Gleaner  said,  in  1855,  that  this  was  probably  the  only  lot  in  Boston  held  under  a  direct 
conveyance  from  the  first  possessor. 

81.  Gamaliel  Waite,  g.  This  lot  was  the  site  of  the  fine  old  mansion  of  the  provin- 
cial time  which  Leonard  Vassall  built,  now  marked  by  the  buildmg  of  C.  F.  Hovey  &  Co. 
Mr.  T.  C.  Amory  {N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  Jan.,  1871,  p.  38  ;  see  also  Jan.,  1863, 
p.  59)  has  traced  the  descent  of  the  property,  and  described  the  mansion.  For  the  Vassall 
family,  see  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  Jan.,  1863,  and  Heraldic  Journal,  ii.  17.  Vassall 
bought  it  in  1727  of  Simeon  Stoddard  ;   and  _ ^ 

after  his  death,  in  1737,  it  passed  by  sale  to  A/''r/4  ^-^7       /l/7  /) 

Thomas  Hubbard,  who  lived  in  the  house  till      J^ f:/-//?'/  /7ff/yy/^^X^^_—^ 
his  death,  in  1773.     He  had  been  Treasurer    ^5'^/W,,>Vy^^t/C^«*^''*•V_----^ 

of  Harvard  College,  and  his  portrait  by  Copley  ^^"^^ 

now  hangs  in  Memorial  Hall.  "^    _) 

82.  Elizabeth  Purton,  a  widow  as  early  as  1633,  whose  h.  in  165 1  seems  to  have  been 
leased  by  Robert  Morse  to  James  Oliver.  She  made  her  mark  to  her  will,  dated  1650, 
which  is  printed  in  the  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  July,  1853,  p.  233.  On  this  site,  in 
the  next  century,  Thomas  English  lived  in  a  sightly  mansion-house.  83.  Job  Judkins, 
h.  and  g. 

84.  Robert  Hull,  the  blacksmith,  h.  and  g.  His  will  is  in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal. 
^-|  y^  ^  R^S-1  Oct.,  t86i,  p.  322  It  was  at  this  point 
•r^a  S^^  ^       /   vlITC. that  the  printing-ofiice  stood,  in  1704,  where  the 

first   Boston   newspaper,   the   News-Letter,   was 
printed. 

85.  John  Hurd,  tailor,  h.  andg.;  mortgaged  to  Governor  Dudley  for  ^23  in  1649.  It 
was  granted  to  Hurd  by  John  Leverett  in  consideration  of  a  garden  granted  Leverett  in 
the  New  Field.  For  Hurd's  descendants,  see  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  April,  1865, 
p.  123.     86.    William  Blantaine,  h.  and  g.     He  made  his  mark  to  his  will,  which  is  printed 


^ce^^  /^^ 
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in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  April,  1857,  p-  172-     87.    Thomas  Wheeler,  tailor,  h.  and 

g.     His  will,  1654,  is  in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Re^;.,  July,  1851,  p.  305. 

88.    Pond,  "the  town's  watering-place."     This  pond  had  become  so  much  a  nuisance 

in  the  provincial  days  that  in   1739  the  question  of  filling  it  up  was  mooted,  and  in  1753 

the  lot  then  containing  about  one  ninth  of  an  acre  was  sold  by  the  town  to  David  Wheeler. 

He  died  in  1770,  and  his  wife,  who  held  it,  died  in  1773. 

89;  John  Viall,  vintner;  conveyed  by  him  and  his  wife  Mary,  about  1644,  to  William 
Costin,  carpenter  ;  he  to  Edward  Cowell,  "  cordwinder  ;  "  and 
he  and  his  wife  Sarah,  in  1671,  to  Rev.  James  Allen,  of  the  First 
Church,  who  was  reputed  to  be  "very  rich,"  and,  perhaps  having 
a  speculative  turn,  he  sold  it  the  next  year. 
90.    Common   land.      91.    Thomas    Buttolph,  g. 

92.    Miles    Reading.      93.    David   Offley,  h.  and  g.    .^^^    ^K.aHn} 

94.  Edward  Rainsford,  h.  and  g.    95.  Garret  Bourne, 

h.  and  g.      Here  within  the   house-yard  stood   the 

"Liberty  Tree,"  which  is  said  to  have  been  planted  in  1646,  and  became  famous  in  the 

Stamp- Act  times,  and  was  cut  down  in  spite  by  the  Tories  in  1775.      96.   Griffith  Bowen, 

h.  and  g. 

97.   Cole,   h.  and  g.;  later  owned  by   John  Cuddington,   John    Bateman,   and 

John  Odlin,  in  1650.       98.  John  Odlin,  h.  and  g. 

99.  Walter  Sinet,  fisherman,  h.  and  g.  ;  granted  in  1638.  100.  Thomas  Fowle,  h. 
and  g.  He  removed  to  Braintree.  In  1650,  h.  and  orchard  sold  by  John  Cuddington  to 
William  HoUoway.  101.  Jacob  Leger,  h.  and  g.  His  will  is  in  jV.  E.  Hist,  and 
Geneal.  Ree,  ,  Oct.,  1857,  p.  340.  102.  Robert  Woodward,  h.  and  g.;  granted  in  1637. 
Papers  relating  to  his  estate  are  in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  Jan.,  1859,  p.  10. 
Bedford  Street  was  laid  out  in  1644. 


103.  Owen  Roe,  h.  and  g.  104.  John  Pelton,  h.  and  1.  105.  A  piece  of  marsh. 
106.  James  Davies,  sailor,  h.  and  g.  107.  William  Parsons,  h.  and  g.  108.  William 
Corser,  h.  and  g.  He  is  called  in  his  will,  1673,  Cesser,  and,  being  "  weak  of  body," 
makes  his  mark  to  it.      His  wife  was  Joanna. 

109.  Elder  Thomas  Oliver,  h.  and  g.  Here  he  practised  the  healing  art,  —  the 
physician  of  the  young  town,  as  well  as  ruler  in  its  church.  See  his  relationship  to  the 
other  Olivers  in  N.  E.  Hist,  atid  Geneal.  Reg.,  April,  1865,  p.  100.  Between  this  lot  and 
No.  42,  on  the  line  of  the  present  Spring  Lane,  was  the  ancient  spring-gate  of  the  first 
.omers.  (See  Mr.  Bynner's  account  of  it  in  Vol.  I.  p.  543  )  When,  in  the  provincial 
period.  Water  Street  was  extended  through  this  lot  into  the  present  Washington  Street, 
on  the  northerly  corner,  at  the  sign  of  the  "  Heart  and  Crown,"  Thomas  Fleet  in  1731  had 
his  printing  office,  and  here,  in  1735,  he  began  the  publication  of  the  Boston  Evening 
Post.  See  further  on  this  point  in  Mr.  Goddard's  chapter  on  the  "  Literature  and  the 
Press  of  the  Provincial  Period"  in  the  present  volume. 
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110.  Richard  Fairbanks,  h.  and  g. ;  sold  in  1652  to  Robert  Turner,  who  later  built  a 
new  house  on  the  lot,  which  is  mentioned  in  his  will  {N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  Jan., 
1859,  P-   ")•      Here  at  a  later    day  The   Blue  Anchor  was  kept  by  George  Monck, 

whom  Dunton  celebrates  in  his  Letters,  and  who  extended  his  career  into  the  provincial 
days.  (See  Whitmore's  note  to  Record  Commissioners'  edition  of  Gleaner  Articles,  p. 
18.)  A  petition  from  Joseph  Willson  for  a  license  shows  that  this  or  another  tavern  of 
the  same  name  was  called  "  Near  Oliver's  Dock  "  in  1755,  and  that  it  had  been  known 
as  such  for  forty  years,  —  a  lesser  period  than  is  true,  certainly,  if  it  w^s  not  another 
hostlery.  It  was  the  same  tavern  which  Thomas  Bayley  petitioned  for  the  privilege  of 
keeping  in  1752.  111.  Richard  Woodhouse,  h.  and  1.  112.  Thomas  Foster,  h.;  sold 
in  1647  to  William  Browne,  later  of  Salem. 

113.  Jonathan  Negoos,  h.  114.  Thomas  Munt.  He  had  permission  in  1635  to  fence 
in  a  piece  of  marsh  before  his  house  for  the  making  of  brick.  (See  N.  E.  Hist,  and 
Geneal.  Reg.,  April,  1862,  p.  162.)     115.    Henry  Messenger,  joiner,  h.  and  g.      This  is 

the  lot  on  which  now  stands  the  building  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and,  in 
part,  the  Boston  Museum.  His  will  is  dated  March  15,  1672,  and  he  died  in  1681, 
his  wife  Sarah  inheriting  the  estate  ;  and  she  at  her  death,  1697,  gave  the  half  next  the 
burial-place  to  her  son  Thomas,  and  the  other  half  to  her  son  Simeon.  An  account  of 
his  descendants  is  in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  Oct.,  1862,  p.  309  ;  and  is  given 
more  at  length  in  the  Genealogy  of  the  Messenger  Family,  by  George  W.  Messenger, 
Albany,  1863.  This  Messenger  lot,  separating  the  town  property  on  School  from  that  on 
Court  Street,  was  in  part  later  acquired  by  the  town.  (Gleaner  Articles,  No  3.)  116. 
Burial-ground.     See  Gleaner  Article,  No.  4. 

117.  Thomas  Scottow,  h.  and  g.  His  will  is  in  ti.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  Oct., 
1856,  p.  362.     He  sold   to  the   town  in   1645, — the 

present  City  Hall  lot.  The  town  built  a  school-house  *-;;>'V^^^~  ,  ,--.  .  1  l_ 
upon  it,  and  Mr.  Woodmansy,  the  teacher,  lived  in  the  ""^  yX>jrSX^  .  gpipC/^ 
old  house.     Woodmansy  bequeathed  his  "  little  estate" 

in  1667  to  his  wife  Margaret  and  his  daughters  Martha  and  Bathia.  His  will  is  in 
N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  Jan.,    1862,   p.    55.      In   1666   Daniel    Henchman  was 


employed   to   assist  Woodmansy.      Benjamin  Tompson  succeeded  Woodmansy  in  1667, 
acting  with  Henchman.      Jan.  6,  1671,  the  celebrated  Ezekiel  Cheever  took  the  school, 

having  accepted  the  appointment  the  previous  December  29,  and  kept  it  until  1708. 
Ah   account   of   Cheever,  by  Mr.    Hassam,    in  N.  E.  Hist,   and  Geneal.    Reg.,    1879, 
VOL.  II. — e. 
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P-  J75i  gives  various  particulars  about  the  school-house  while  it  was  in  charge  of  this 
master.  Cheever  was  succeeded  by  Nathaniel  Williams.  Thomas  Prince  preached 
WiUiams's  funeral  sermon,  which  was  printed  in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  Oct., 
i8s4,  P-  368.    Williams  died  in  1738,  and  was  followed  by  John  Lovell.     In  1750  the 


"tUi-iC 


tldiaymd 


school  had  about  a  hundred  pupils,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  petition  of  Lovell  for  a  porch  to 
be  built  to  the  school-house,  since  "every  rainy  day  the  chill  is  very  great  from  a  hundred 
wet  great  coats." 

Between  the  teacher's  house  and  the  school-house,  Richard  Cooke  was  permitted  in 
1652  to  build,  paying  a  ground  rent,  which  went  for  the  school-master's  salary.  In  1704  a 
new  school-house  was  built  on  the  spot.  The  ground  now  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  was 
sold  by  the  town  later,  and  again  repurchased.  Just  below  this  there  stood,  in  the 
provincial  times,  the  dwelling  of  Jean  Paul  Mascarene,  a  Huguenot,  who  went  to  Nova 


a^i 


'^^^^^d-yn^si,^^ 
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Scotia  in  1711,  and  became  Governor  there  ;  but  died  in  Boston  in  1760.  A  little  further 
down  the  street  was  the  Cromwell's  Head  Tavern,  a  somewhat  famous  resort  in  the 
provincial  period;  here  Washington  lodged  when  he  came  to  Boston  in  1756.  Just  above 
this  inn  hved  the  mcichant  and  wit,  Joseph  Green. 

118.  Edward  Hutchinson,  h.  and  g.  After  his  removal  to  Rhode  Island,  his  son  was 
permitted  to  sell  it  to  his  uncle,  Richard  Hutchinson,  of  London,  who  never  occupied  it. 
The  "  Old  Corner  Book-Store,"  erected  in  1712,  now  occupies  a  portion  of  the  lot;  and 
the  descent  of  the  property  has  been  traced  in  Shurtleff'g  Description  of  Boston,  p.  671. 

119.  Major-General  Robert  Sedgwick,  h.  and  g.  He  had  lived  earlier  in  Charles- 
town.      It  was  in  a  court  which,  in  the  provincial   period,  extended   through   this   lot 

r\      toward   the   present   Court   Square   that   the    fire   of 

^     A       Cj     /  /    \)(l     '7H  began,  breaking  out,  as  the  News-Letter  of  the 

.  CnfCr     yCj^jSXy^'y  K^  ilay  said,  "  in  an  old  tenement,  within  a  back-yard  in 

\      /)     $^^  Cornhill  [Washington  Street],  near  the  first  meeting- 

'--'  house;"   and  Sewall  says  it  "broke  out  in  a  little 

house   belonging  to  Captain  Ephraim  Savage,  by  reason  of  the  drunkenness  of   . 

Moss,"  whom  'Cat  News -Letter  characterizes  as  a  "poor  Scottish  woman  ;  "  and  Drake 
gives  the  name  of  Mary  Morse.  {Sewall  Papers,  ii.  323.)  There  are  two  petitions  on  file 
in  the  City  Clerk's  ofiSce  giving  the  names  of  some  of  the  principal  sufferens  by  this  fire 
The  first,  whose  signatures  are  opposite,  is  for  an  abatement  of  rates  because  of  their 
losses,  signed  by  Samuel  Lynde  and  others.  The  other  is  for  permission  to  move  sm  ill 
buildings  into  the  burnt  district,  to  give  temporary  relief  to  such  as  were  burned  out, 
themselves  among  the  number.     This  was  headed  by  Nicholas  Boone. 

120.  Valentine  Hill,  h.  and  g.;  sold  in  1645  to  William   Davies.     Hill  moved,   after 
1650,  to   Dover,   New  Hampshire       It 
was  probably  from  a  building  on  this  lot 
that  the  first  number  of  the  Boston  News- 
Letter  was  ])ublished,  April  24,  1704. 

121.  William  Teft,  h.     He  was  enjoined,  in  1644,  not  to  plant  it  with  Indian  corn. 
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nor  anything  that  may  hinder  the   wind-mill   on  76.     The  records  show  that  William 
Teife,  tailor,  agreed  to  buy  Jacob  Wilson's  h.  and  ground  in  1638 ;  and  that  in  1639-40 

2/5<C?a*v^   5<iWej   f^a-^   <P-^-^/S 


he  bought  a  h.  and  %  a.  of  Edward  Gibbons,  which  the  latter  had  bought  of  William 
Mauer,  and  he  of  William  Hudson,  Sr.,  in  1639. 
122.   William  Deming,  h.      123.  Benjamin 


Gillom,  h.  124.  Robert  Turner's  pasture  ; 
sold  6  a.  in  1652  to  Richard  Fairbanks.  Long 
Lane  (Federal   Street)   was  later  cut  through 


uuam  jjemmg,  n.      xiso.  oenjamm  x      -f/       ///     /^y  ' 


the  westerly  part  of  this  lot,  and  upon  it  the  /j     /^/p  /^ 

meeting-house   was    built  in    1744,    in   which         (2  J^  j/U.&^T'^^' 

Channing  subsequently  ministered.    There  was       J'CLX-OU  ij 


a  petition  for  widening  Long  Lane  in  1716,  and 
the  annexed  autographs  (the  Olivers,  Sheafe, 
and  Adams)  show  some  of  the  principal  resi- 
dents in  this  neighborhood  at  that  time. 

140.    Richard  Fairbanks.     Marsh  along  the  creek. 

Plan  D.  1.  William  Coleborne,  h.  arid  g.  His  will  is  given  in  the  M.  E.  Hist,  and 
Geneal.  Reg.,  April,  1857,  p.  174.     In  the  next  century,  1734,  David  Colson,  one  of  the 

selectmen,  built  a  house  here.  2.  Edward  Belcher,  h.  and  g. 
'OvlH:  S-xr^S-rirn The  autographs  of  Edward  Belcher,  father  and  son,  are  annexed, 

the  first  to  his  will  in  1671  ;  the  other  in  1673.  The  father 
married  Christian,  sister  of  William  Talmage,  and  their  daughter  Ann  married  Samuel 
Flack.    He  sold  the  westerly  part  to  Bernard  Trot  in  1670. 

3.  William  Talmage,  h.  and  g.  He  sold  the  westerly  part  to  Bernard  Trot  in  1669. 
and  in  1704  William  Griggs  owned  the  whole  lot.     4.  Thomas  Snow.     He  had,  Dec.  16, 
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1667,  an  old  dwelling-house  "  to  which  the  sign  of  the  Dove  is  fastened,"  and  a  new  house 
"  fronting  to  the  highway  leading  to  the  street  that  leads  to  Roxbury."  {Suffolk  Deeds, 
V.  353.,  quoted  in  Report  of  Committee  on  the  Nomenclature  of  Streets,  1879,  p.  12.)  His 
lot  stretched  east  in  the  rear  of  Talmage  and  Belcher.      His  widow  Milcha  married 


j/^' 


PLAN  D.       (south   end.) 


William  Wright  before  1672.  Suffolk  Deeds,  lib.  xi.  f.  84,  has  a  plan  of  the  division  of 
Snow's  estate,  showing  that  as  early  as  1672  a  lane  ran  from  Boylston  Street  northeast, 
nearly  on  the  line  of  the  present  Tremont  Street.  Mr.  Whitmore  says  that  between  4  and 
5  was  another  lot,  laid  out  by  the  town  in  1665  to  Richard  Bellingham  in  compensation  for 
land  taken  of  him  for  the  "  highway  toward  Roxsberry." 

5.    Robert  Walker,  h.  and  g.     March  30,  1639-40,  the  Common  was  reserved  north 
of  this,  and  excepting  "three  or  four  lots"  (6,  7,  8,  and  9)  further  down  the  way,  when 

beyond  9  the  line  of  the  Common  crossed  the  street  and 
rv  '^nCT'A  \\///t  C^  —Z  '■°°'^  '"  '^■^x\  Square  and  some  of  the  bordering  lands. 
j^    *'  lK/<A|  thhr:    Walker  died  May  29,  1687  ;   and  Sewall  {Papers,  i.  179) 

says  he  was  "a  very  good  man  and  conversant  among 
God's  New  England  people  from  the  beginning."  Walker's  lot  was  known  as  Foster's 
Pasture,  when  the  town  bought  it  in  1787.    It  is  now  nearly  represented  in  the  Deer  Park- 


lomas      . 
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6.    William  Briscoe,  tailor,  h.  and  g.  ;  granted  1639-40.     7.   Cotton  Flacke  ;  granted 

1640  ;  seems  to  have  also  been  granted  to  Edward  Goodwin,  and  later  belonged  to  William 

Blantaine.     Flacke  signed  his  will,  1654,  with  a  mark.     It  is  given  in  N.  E.  Hist,  and 

Geneal.  Reg.,  Oct.  1854,  p.  353.     His  widow  Jane  sold  the  lot  in  1658  to  Thomas  Clarke, 

who  died  in  1678,  and  his  daughters,  —  Leah  married  Thomas 

Baker  and   Deborah  married   Nathaniel   Byfield.      One 

Baker's  daughters  married  George  Waldron,  who  in 

bought  out  the  other  heirs  and  in  i7i4sold  to  Colonel  Fitch, 

as  stated  below.    Whitmore  thinks  Clarke  also  owned  to  the  Marsh,  taking  in  lots  8  and  9. 

8.  John  Search,  granted  1641.      9.  Arthur  Clarke,  granted  1645. 

The  lots  from  S  to  9  came  in  the  next  century  into  the  possession  of  Colonel  Thomas 

Fitch  and  his  heirs.     Fitch  bought  the  lower  part,  in  1714,  of  George  Waldron,  when 

Edward  Bromfield  owned  the  upper  part.  Fitch's  heirs, 
Martha  Allen  and  Andrew  Oliver,  inherited  and  added  to 
the  Fitch  property  to  make  them  the  owners  of  all  the 
north  side  of  Boylston  Street.  In  1757  Andrew  Oliver, 
Jr.,  and  his  wife  Mary  sold  the  present  burial-lot  to  the 
town  ;  and  having  two  years  before  bought  the  Allen 
share  east  of  it,  he  sold  that  to  William  Foster  in  1780, 

ind  Foster,  in   1787,  deeded  the  present  deer-park  and  adjacent  ground  to  the  town. 

Sewall  Papers,  ii.  411. 
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10.  The  Common.  The  question  of  the  extension  of  the  Common  over  the  Round 
Marsh,  where  later  the  rope-walks  were,  is  set  forth  in  Gleaner  Articles,  p.  36,  note. 
11.  Ralph  Roote,  h.  and  g. ;  sold  in  1660  to  James  Balston  ;  owned  in  1702  by  the  Widow 
RainsfoJ-d.  Beyond  this,  bounding  on  the  Marsh  (10),  was  William  Salter,  h.  and  g.  He 
was  the  jailer.  In  1689  this  fell  to  his  son  Jabez;  in  1702  it  was  sold  to  John  Barry,  who 
in  1718  gave  it  to  his  nephew  James  Barry.  This  lot  extended  beyond  Carver  Street,  and 
followed  nearly  the  line  of  Pleasant  Street  in  bounding  on  the  Marsh. 

12.  John  Cranwell,  h.  and  g.,  with  a  rear  lot.  His  brother  sold  it  in  1652  to  Margery, 
widow  of  Jacob  Eliot,  Sr.  13.  Robert  Walker,  g. ;  the  west  part  was  owned  by  Thomas 
Baker  and  the  east  by  Thomas  Downes  in  1674,  when  the  Eliot  heirs  added  it  to  No.  12  ; 
and  in  1724  the  Holyoke  heirs  sold  the  corner  (Hotel  Pelham)  to  William  Lambert.  14. 
William  Talmage,  g.  In  1706  his  niece,  Ann  Flack,  sold  it  to  John  Clough.  It  took  in 
what  is  now  Hotel  Boylston.  15.  Whitmore  places  here  the  gardens  of  Edward  Belcher 
and  Seth  Perry,  which  in  1697  were  owned  by  Francis  Burroughs  and  Simeon  Stoddard. 

16.  Elder  Jacob  Eliot,  h.  and  g.,  with  adjoining  lands.  After  Eliot's  death  (see 
his  will  in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  Jan.  1850,  p.   53  ;   also,  1876,  p.  205)  the 

house-part  of  this  estate  passed  to  Deacon  Theophilus  Frary,  who  married  Eliot's  daughter 
Hannah.  The  annexed  signatures  of  the  children  and  son-in-law  of  the  Elder  are  from 
a  petition  in  approval  of  a  memorial  to  the  court,  on  file  in  the  Probate  OfBce.  Frary 
died  in  1700,  leaving  his  estate  to  his  three  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Abigail,  the  wife 
of  one  Arnold,  had  an  only  child,  Hannah,  who  married  Samuel  Welles,  a  merchant,  whose 
autograph  is  here  copied  from  a  bill  for  furnishing  presents  to  the  Indians.  The  estate 
remained  in  the  Welles  family  till  it  passed  to  Joseph  C.  Dyer,  and  from  him  to  the 
Boylston   Market  Association.     Their  market-house  was  moved  back  eleven  feet  in  1870. 
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{Sewall  Papers,  ii.  23.)     The  adjacent  lands  fell  to  the  second  Jacob  and  other  of  the 

Eliot  heirs,  one  of  whom  allied  with  the   Holy- 

'"^  llfi?**T^'''^*"     /«r"*t>'       °'^^^'   ^  daughter  of  the  second  Jacob   marrying 

fCy  K/  *- Elizur  Holyoke,  who   became  one   of  this   South 

End  neighborhood,  and  died  in  171 1.  Eliot  Street 
was  laid  out  by  these  heirs  in  1740  (see  Whit- 
more's  note  in  Gleaner  Articles,  p.  43),  and  also 
that  part  of  Tremont  Street  which  is  between 
Boylston  and  Hollis  streets,  to  be  called  Holyoke 
Street.  {Sewall  Papers,  ii.  320.)  This  last,  how- 
ever, must  have  been  laid  out  before  1733,  if  the 


^aJ:c£  %(Uoir 


^vf^ 


'a.7U2£C 


££. 


i^tr 


Mof. 


Jo/^  ^,^£ 


nS^^i^^ti^    tllJ^"^  copy  of  Bonner's  map  bearing  that  date,  in  Mr. 

C  David  Pulsifer's  possession,  is  to  be  depended  on. 

In  this  copy  this  part  of  Tremont  Street  appears  with  the  name  "  Slough  Street"  written 

in.     The  1743  edition  of  the  map  gives  it  Clough  Street,  named,  as  Mr.  Whitmore  says, 
from  John  Clough,  who  lived  where   Hotel  Boylston  now  is.      The  other  designation 


FROM  Bonner's  map,  1722. 

(Slough)  was  not  inappropriate,  as  it  will  be  seen  by  the  map  in  Vol.  I.  that  low,  swampy 
lands  existed  between  Eliot  and  Boylston  Streets. 
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17.  Garret  Bourne,  h.  and  g.  18.  Owen  Roe.  19.  Richard  Croychley,  2  a  •  for 
Dinely  heirs.  20.  Richard  Parker.  21.  William  Coleborne's  field,  from  shore  to  shore 
and  extending  to  Castle  Street,  south  ;  cut  afterwards  by  the  extension,  in  1664,  of  the  main 
street  (dotted  lines),  the  way  to  Roxbury  before  that  date  following  the  shore.  Here,  upon 
what  was  later  known  as 
Mollis  Street,  upon  land 
given  by  Governor  Belch- 
er, who  lived  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, a  small  wooden 
meeting-house  was  built 
in  1732,  in  which  Mather 
Byles  was  the  first  minis- 
ter. This  building  stood 
upon  the  present  site  of 
the  church  till  1787.  Byles 
lived  in  a  house  whose 
site  is  partly  covered  by 
Tremont  Street,  opposite 
where  Shawmut  Avenue 
enters  it.  Belcher  lived 
on  the  easterly  side  of  the 
Main  Street,  on  the  lot 
between  the  present  Har- 
vard and  Bennett  streets. 
(Drake's  Boston,  p.  585.) 
Belcher's  mansion  was 
bought  in  1765  by  Thomas  , 
Amory,  the  loyalist.  For  '• 
the  grants  south  of  Castle 
Gleaner  Articles,  No.  13. 

22.  William  Davis,  Sr.  23.  Jacob 
Eliot,  to  which  his  widow  Margery  added 
in  1653.     Mr.  Whitmore  says  the  Eliots 

owned  finally  all  the  lots  between  23  and 
16.     24.  William  Salter,  i  a.   "  Brother" 

Salter  was  allowed  to  set  up  a  fish-house 

on  the  sunken  marsh  by  the  creek  side, 

in  1650 ;  and  in  1678  his  widow  sold  it  to 

John  Leverett,  who  had  already,  in  1675, 

a  part  of  22.     According  to  Whitmore, 

the  Leverett  property  fell  probably  to  his 

son-in-law  Elisha   Cooke,  who   sold,   in 

1739-4O1  to  George  Tilley,  who  in  1744 

says  his  land  bounds  east  on  Pleasant 

Street,  theti  laid  out. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  plan,  in  the  space  between  the  "  way  to  Roxbury  "  and  the 

dotted  lines,  Mary,  widow  of  William  Salter,  lived  in  1680.     The  Eliot  heirs  owned  on 

both  sides  of  the  line  of  Washington  Street  to  the  north  and  east  of  Salter,  and  a  natural 

water-course  would  seem  to  have  divided  their  lands,  for  in  1698  it  is  ordered  that  such  a 

water-course  be  preserved  between  the  wharves  of  Baruchiah  Arnold  (Frary's  son-in-law) 

and  Peter  Welcome  (Salter's  Son-in-law).' 

1  The  Editor  has  availed  himself  of  memoranda  kindly  furnished  him  by  Mr.  Whitmore.  in 
elucidating  Plan  D. 
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Plan  E.     1.  Abel  Porter.    Windmill  Point  is  about  where  East  Street  joins  Federal 
Street.     2.   William  Letherland,  or  Letherbee,  h.  and  1.     3.    Thomas  Grubb  had  a  fish- 


house  hereabout  in  1639,  when  Edward 
Grosse  was  given  a  house-lot  "  bounding 
towards  the  beach."  4.  Matthew  lyons, 
brewer,  h.  He  made  his  mark  to  his  will, 
which  is  printed  in  N.  E.  Hist,  and 
Geneal.  Reg.,  Jan.  1857,  p.  36.  5.  Edward 
Browne,  h.  and  g. 

6.    Nicholas   Baxter,   h.      7.    Richard 
Gridley,  captain  of  militia,  h.  and  1.      It 


O^Wto. 


ai-*-^^ 


was  on  this  ground,  after  Purchase  Street, 
then  called  Belcher's  Lane,  was  laid  out, 
that  Captain  Samuel  Adams,  the  father  of 


^t^uc£^/2{>Cz^9x^ 


the  patriot,  lived  ;  and  here,  in  1722,  the 

latter  was  born,  in   a  fine,  commanding 

house  overlooking  the  harbor.     Adjoining 

was  his  malt-house  and  other  buildings. 

Adams,  the  father,  had  bought   the  lot  in 

1 71 2,  and  a  wharf  on  the  water-front  was 

long  known  by  his  name.      East  of  this, 

on  the  line  of  the  present  Gridley  Street,  Captain  John  Bonner  lived. 

son,  h.     He  established  on  this 

lot    the    first    rope-walk,   about 

1641.  {Gleaner Articles,  No.  16.) 

9.    William  Davis,  Sr.,  h.  and  1 

i{  a.      10.   Richard  Gridley's  pasture.     It  was  in  this  pasture  which  in  Bonner's  map  is 

intersected  by  Gibbs's  Lane,  with  Gibbs's  wharf  on  the  shore  just  north  ot  it,  that  Colonel 


8.  John  Harri- 


1l  //airifc 
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Robert  Gibbs  built  his  famous  house,  which  surprised  the  colonial  town  by  its  costliness. 
His  wife  Elizabeth  survived  him. 

11.  The  Fort.  In  1644  land  of  Mr.  William  Hibbins  was  taken  for  the  "  breast-worke 
upon  the  Fort  Hill ; ''  and  also,  same  year,  land  of  James  Penn.  12.  John  Compton,  h. 
andg.   13.  Benjamin  Gillom,  h.  and  g.    He  was  allowed  to  wharf  out  in  1647.    Off  this  shore 

the  South  Battery  or  the  Sconce  was  built  in  the  colonial  times.  14.  Benjamin  Ward,  h., 
I  a.     See  probate  papers  in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  April,  1864,  p.  154. 

15.    Ensign  Edward  Hutchinson,  h.  and  y.     16.  Na-      

thaniel  Woodward,  h.  and  g.  17,  The  present  bend  on  f^^Uta/^^  'L^U'Ki^nJpn*^ 
Batterymarch   Street,  which  was  laid  out  in  1673.     On  v 

the  marsh  to  the  northwest,  on  the  corner  of  what  is  now  Batterymarch  Street  and 
Liberty  Square,  stood  a  well-known  ordinary.  The  marsh  had  been  let  by  the  town  in 
1656  to  Captain  James  Johnson,  and  this  site  was  conveyed  by  him  to  Thomas  Hull  ;  and 
in  1673  Nathaniel  Bishop  lived  here,  and  the  house  was  known  as  "  The  Blue  Bell,"  and 
was  jointly  tenanted  the  next  year  by  Deacon  Henry  Alline  and  Hugh  Drury.  In  1692  it 
is  called  "  The  Castle  Tavern,"  and  Mr.  Hassam  thinks  {N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg., 
1877,  p.  329)  it  ceased  to  be  an  inn  after  1707. 


"^f^     '^ 
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18.  Valentine  Hill's  bridge,  about  where  the  present  Liberty  Square  is,  on  the  line  of 
Kilby  Street.  There  were  other  occupants  round  this  shore  (9  to  17)  in  1649,  when 
Hutchinson,  Gillom,  Ward,  and  Compton,  and  also  Jonathan  Balston,  Thomas  Smyth, 
Stephen  Baker,  and  Richard  Richardson,  were  allowed  to  make  a  highway  over  the  marsh 
"to  Mr.  Hill's  bridge." 

19.  Cart-bridge,  mentioned  1658,  as  over  yo         Q  ^jy    /j 

the  creek,   by   Peter   Oliver's,  and   leading  to     /CM0^V^Y~  (wS^^^jy  A/s- 
Benjamin  Gillom's,      20.   Richard  Fairbanks's    ''^  /  \^liV**«-<-'V" 

pasture,  5  a.     It  was  this  pasture,  east  of  the 

present  Pearl  Street,  which  Theodore  Atkinson,  not  long  after  1700,  sold  to  Edward  Gray, 
who  built  rope-walks  on  it  in  1712.     They  are  seen  in  Bonner's  map  in  1722,     In  1732  a 

lane  running  parallel  to  the  building  was 
called  Hutchinson  Street,  changed  in  1800  to 
Pearl,  A  son,  John  Gray,  succeeded  to  the 
business.  Gleaner  Articles,  No.  16,  traces 
the  history  of  these  rope-walk  lots. 

21,  Robert  Turner's  pasture.  22.  Ben- 
jamin Gillom,  h.  and  lot;  his  inventory  in  1670  speaks  of  his  estate  on  the  shore  as  com- 
prising a  dwelling-house,  shed,  and  wash-house,  valued  at  ^360.  It  includes  also  part  of 
a  ship  on  the  stocks,  ;^398,  — probably  building  at  this  point.  See  his  family  connections 
in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  July,  1865,  p.  254.  The  present  High  Street  is  called  in 
1642  the  highway  already  begun  from  Widow  Tuthill's  windmill  to  the  Fort,  twenty  feet 
broad.  23,  William  Teft,  24,  Thpmas  Munt. 
VOL.    II.  —f. 
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Plan  F.  1.  Rev.  John  Wilson's  garden-plot,  divided  by  the  street,  when  laid  out  in 
1640 ;  and  the  portion  north  of  the  street,  in  1658,  belonged  to  Elder  James  Penn,  of  the 
First  Church,  who  devised  the  estate  to  his  kinsman,  Colonel  Penn  Townsend,  whose  ex- 
ecutor in  1750  sold  it  to  Samuel  Sturgis,  and  thence  the  title  passed  through  John  Erving, 
Gilbert  de  Blois,  Nathaniel  Coffin,  and  John  Amory,  to  Samuel  Eliot,  and  became  his 
mansion  estate.     Gleaner  Articles,  No.  33. 

2.  John  Cogan,  X  a.  Cogan's  executrix  sold  to  Joshua  Scottow,  1659,  and  he  to 
Colonel  Samuel  Shrimpton,  in  1670,  and  he  in  turn  to  John  Oxenbridge,  in  1671,  who  left 
it  to  his  daughter,  wife  of  Richard  Scott,  and  they  conveyed  it  to  her  sister's  husband,  Peter 
Thacher,  in  1706.  It  then  passed,  in  1707,  to  Samuel  Myles;  in  1728,  to  George  Cradock, 
and  in  1733  to  John  Jeffries  (son  of  the  emigrant  David  Jeffries),  from  whom  it  passed  to 
Samuel  Eliot.     Gleaner  Articles,  No.  33. 


^"^^^     /^^^^ 


3.  Richard  Bellingham,  garden  plot,  but  afterwards  his  house  lot,  when  he  removed 
from  Washington  Street.  In  his  will  he  speaks  of  this  house  and  grounds,  with  a  shop 
before  it.     The  will  was  set  aside,  and  is  printed  in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  July, 

1850,  p.  237.  See  the  notes  to  Mr.  Deane's  and  Mr.  Whitmore's  chapters  in  Vol.  I. 
Bellingham  sold  the  south  part  of  this  lot,  in  1663,  to  Humphrey  Davie,  whose  heirs  sold 
it,  in  1710,  with  a  stone  house  thereon,  for  ^800,  to 
Andrew  Faneuil,  from  whom  the  estate  descended 
to  his  nephew,  Peter  Faneuil,  and  later  it  was 
owned  by  John  Vassall.  The  north  part  was  sold 
to  the  Rev.  John  Davenport,  and  after  the  death 
of  his  son  John  was,  in  1676,  conveyed  to  the  First  Church,  and  became  the  parsonage  lot. 
The  parish  sold  it,'  in  1787,  to  Sampson  Reed.  Both  of  these  sections  of  the  Bellingham 
estate  were  united  when  William  Phillips  successively  purchased  them  in  1791  and  1805. 
There  was  about  half  an  acre  of  Bellingham's  lot,  back  of  the  other  sections  which  Sewall 
added  to  the  original  Cotton  estate.     Sewall  Papers,  i.  61  ;  Gleaner  Articles,  No.  32. 

4.  Daniel  Maud,  schoolmaster,  h.  and  g.  He  removed  to  Dover,  N.  H.,  in  T642,  and 
made  his  will  in  1654.  {N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  April,  1851,  p.  241.)  Hezekiah 
Usher  next  owned  it,  who  sold  it  to  Thomas  Scottow,  in  1645.  "  Gleaner"  says  it  sub- 
sequently passed  through  Leblond,  Erving,  Brimmer,  Bowdoin,  Waldo,  Walcott,  Winthrop, 
tiO  Gardiner  Greene,  in  1824,  annexed  it  to  his  estate. 

5.  John  Cotton,  h.  and  g.,  yi  z.. .  and 
in  rear  i  a.,  extending  back  as  far  as  the 
Mount  Vernon  Church.  (See  Cotton's  will 
in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  April, 
185 1,  p.  240.)  The  estate  passed  to  his 
widow,  Sarah  (subsequently  married  to  Rev. 
Richard  Mather  of  Dorchester),  and  to  Cotton's  son  by  this  wife,  —  the  Rev.  Seaborn  Cotton. 
Cotton  (the  father's)  will  shows  that  Governor  Vane  had  built  the  south  part  of  the  house 
when  he  sojourned  with  Cotton,  and  had  deeded  it  to  Seaborn,  to  whom  the  father  confirmed 
it.  Later,  it  became  by  successive  purchases  the  property  of  John  Hull  the  mint- master, 
whose  daughter  Hannah  married  Samuel  Sewall  the  judge,  who  occupied  the  estate  still 
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later.  Whitmore  (Sewall  Papers,  i.  62,  where,  p.  63,  the  descent  is  traced  in  detail)  says  it 
was  occupied  in  1758  by  William  Vassall,  who  purchased  it  Sept.  11  of  that  year 
{N.  E.  Hist.  andGeneal.  Reg.,  April,  1863,  p.  115).  In  1787  he  conveyed  it  to  Leonard 
V.  Borland,  who,  in  1790,  sold  it  to  Patrick  Jeffrey.      Jeffrey  had  come  to  Boston  and 


«5^A2;i«-  yrxaj^cv 
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had  married  a  Madam  Haley,  a  sister  of  the  notorious  John  Wilkes  ;  he  was  an  uncle  of 
Francis,  Lord  Jeffrey.  (See  Gleaner  Articles,  Nos.  30  and  31.)  In  1801  Somerset  Street 
was  cut  through  the  estate,  and  Jeffrey  sold  the  part  west  of  the  street  to  Asa  Hammond 
in  1804;  and  the  part  east  to  Jonathan  Mason,  in  1802.  In  1803  Gardiner  Greene  bought 
of  Mason,  and  in  1824  he  added  the  Maud  lot  (No.  4).  Greene  made  the  estate  the  most 
famous  in  Boston.  In  1835  this  and  neighboring  estates  were  sold  to  Patrick  T.  Jackson, 
and  Pemberton  Square  was  laid  out. 

6.  Edward  Bendall,  h.  and  g.,  2  a.  This  had  Sudbury  [Court]  Street  east,  and  took  in 
Tremont  Row  and  the  centre  of  Scollay  Square.  Governor  Endicott  seems  to  have  dwelt 
during  the  close  of  his  life  on  a  part  of  this  lot,  west  of  No.  8,  leaving  when  he  died,  in 

1665,  a  widow,  Elizabeth,  whom  he  had  married  in 
1630.  Endicott's  will  is  in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal. 
Reg.,  April,  1861,  p.  127.  David  Yale,  a  brother  of 
Thomas,  the  founder  of  Yale  College,  had,  in  1645, 
purchased  of  Bendall,  who,  holding  theological 
views  at  variance  with  those  of  the  magistrates,  found  it  convenient  to  remove,  leaving 
Thomas  Lake  and  Thomas  Clark  power  of  attorney  to  sell  the  estate.  Captain  John  Wall 
became  the  purchaser,  and  his  widow  sold  it,  in  1678, 
to  Edward  Shippen  {Sewall  Papers,  i.  60) ,  who  sold,  in 
1702,  a  part  to  Cyprian  Southack,  who  laid  out  South- 
ack's  Lane  in  1720  (Howard  Street).     The  selectmen,     /^ ^^''^t^.  ^ /jl^/5  ^  ^ 


^MM^^  £^^^ 


in  1733,  directed  him  to  secure  his  hill,  by  rails  or  other- 
wise, that  people  may  not  be  in  danger.  "-Gleaner" 
places  "  Valley  Acre  "  in  the  lower  portion  of  Southack's 
pasture,  referring  to  a  deed  of  1758,  when  it  was  the 
property  of  John  Tyng.  The  part  which  came  out  on  Tremont  Row,  south  of  No.  7,  South- 
ack sold  to  John  Jekyll,  in  1724,  whose  heirs  passed  it,  in  1768,  to  Dr.  James  Lloyd.  It 
was  on  a  part  of  the  original  Bendall  lot,  opposite  the  head  of  the  modern  Cornhill  that  in 


ylcn/i^ 


i/ma/nj 


1683-84,  the  free  writing-school  was  built,  the  second  in  the  town  ;  John  Cole  being  the 
first  master.  Soon  after  1700  Richard  Henchman  was  the  master.  See  Drake's 
Boston,  512. 
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7.  Robert  Meeres,  h.  and  g.  He  was  aged  in  1666  when  he  executed  his  will  (printed 
in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  Oct.  7,  1863,  p.  345),  and  made  his  mark.  This  lot,  in 
1709,  came  to  John  Staniford,  who  sold  it  to  Rev.  Henry  Harris,  whose  executors  sold  to 
James  Pemberton,  whose  family  name  became  in  the  end  attached  to  Pemberton  Square. 
"  Gleaner  "  traces  another  part  of  the  original  lot  to  Dr.  Samuel  Danforth  in  1785. 

8.  Robert  Howen,  ^  a.  John  and  Israel  Howen  (presumably  his  heirs)  sold  it,  in 
1662-63,  to  Simon  Lynde,  who  died  in  1687,  and  his  daughter  Sarah  was  the  wife  of 
Nathaniel  Newgate,  who  conveyed  it,  in  1694,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Spring  House." 

9.  Anne  Hunne,  widow  of  George  Hunne,  %,  a.  This  lot  marks  the  site  of  the  elegant 
mansion  and  grounds  of  the  late  Theodore  Lyman,  who  purchased  it  in  1785. 

10.  John  Newgate  the  hatter,  h.  and  g.,  i^  ^-  His  will,  1664  (TV.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal. 
Reg.,  O^t.,  1859,  p.  333),  left  his  house  to  his  widow,  Ann.  (Also  see  Register,  1879,  p.  57, 
for  Newgate's  family.)  Westerly  from  this  a  tract  belonging  to  Newgate  fell,  after  his 
death  in  1665,  to  Simon  Lynde,  his  son-in-law ;  and  then,  in   1687,  or  earlier,  to  his  son 

Samuel  Lynde.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  became  the  property  of  Thomas 
Bulfinch,  and  remained  in  his  family  for  fifty  years.  The  Revere  House  marks  the  south 
end  of  Bulfinch's  four-acre  pasture,  as  the  Mount  Vernon  Church  marks  the  north  end. 
Gleaner  Articles,  No.  23 

11.  Henry  Fanes,  h.  and  g.  ;  between  Howard  Street  and  Court  Street.  12.  Valen- 
tine Hill's  ground.  A  portion  ^-7  /> 
of  thig  area  lying  on  Cam- 
bridge Street  was,  later,  the 
Middlecott  pasture  {Gleaner  ^^  / 
Articles,  No.  21),  through  ^^ 
which,  in  1727,  a  street  was 
laid  out  and  called  Middle- 
cott; but  when  it  was  opened  through  to  Beacon  Street,  in  1800,  it  was  called  Bowdoin 
Street.  13.  Valley  Acre,  so  called.  See  Mr.  Bynner's  chapter,  Vol.  I.  14.  James 
Hawkins,  h.  and  g. 

15.  William  Kirkby,  h.  and  g.  ;  sold  to  James  Hawkins.  This,  or  the  upper  part  of 
No.  I,  was  the  lot  upon  which,  later,  the  Rev.  James  Allen,  of  the  First  Church,  built  his 
famous  stone  house,  which,  when  taken  down  after  the  war  of  1812  to  give  place  to  the 
dwellings  erected  by  David  Hinckley,  and  now  constituting  the  Congregational  House,  was 
thought  to  be  the  oldest  stone  house  in  the  town.  Allen  had  married  the  widow  of  the 
younger  John  Endicott,  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  the  tanner  Jeremy  Houchin.  Allen 
devised,  in  17 10,  his  mansion-house  to  his  son  Jeremiah,  who  dying  in  1741  it  came  to  his 
son  Jeremiah,  dying  in  1755,  when  the  title  finally  passed  to  his  son  James,  who  sold  it  to 
his  brother  Jeremiah,  the  high  sheriff,  who  died  in  1809.     Gleaner  Articles,  No.  33. 

16.  Richard  Sandford,  h.  and  i  a.  This  lot  in  the  provincial  days,  having  first 
fallen  into  the  large  estate  of  Robert  Turner,  belonged  to  Samuel  Sewall,  and  later,  in 
1742,  to  Edward  Bromfield  ;  and  a  fine  old  mansion,  elevated  much  above  the  present  level 

(where  Freeman  Place  Chapel  stands)  was  approached  by  stone  steps,  and  distinguished 
by  noble  trees.  This  house  was  erected  by  the  younger  Edward  Bromfield,  who  died  here 
in  1756.  His  widow  resided  in  it  till  1764,  when  it  was  sold  to  her  son-in-law,  the  Hon. 
William  Phillips.  (TV.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal  Reg.,  1871,  p.  332;  1872,  P-  38;  Gleaner 
Articles,  No.  37.)    The  ground  in  the  rear  of  this  Sandford  lot,  extending  near  to  Ashbur- 


/^/^^^^/^t-/«4f 
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ton  Place,  is  described  by  "  Gleaner"  (No.  34)  as  James  Davis's  two-acre  pasture,  whose 
widow  Joanna,  in  1677,  conveyed  it  to  her  son,  John  Wing ;  and  after  some  vicissitudes 
of  title  it  became,  in  1759,  the  property  of  Joseph  Sherburne. 

17.  Robert  Meeres.  18.  Richard  Parker.  19.  Robert  Turner.  His  lot  enclosed 
the  reserved  six  rods  square  in  which  the  Beacon  stood  (Temple  Street,  nearly  opposite 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  Reservoir;  see  plan  in  Mr.  Bynner's  chapter,  Vol.  I.),  with  a 
lane  leading  to  it  nearly  on  the  line  of  the  present  short  part  of  Mount  Vernon  Street. 
The  beacon  in  1790  gave  place  to  the  pillar  which  Charles  Bulfinch  erected,  and  which 
stood  till  [808.  "T.  B."  gave  an  account  of  it  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  Sept.  24,  1855, 
which  is  reprinted  in  Gleaner  Articles,  p.  t2i.  Bowditch's  account  of  the  transmission  of 
this  property,  in  his  Gleaner  Articles,  Nos.  36,  37,  45,  47,  48,  and  49,  is  quoted  in  part  in 
Sumner's  East  Boston,  p.  194,  and  in  Wheildon's  Gentry  Hill,  p.  92.  Robert's  son 
John  inherited  parts  of  the  property,  and  sold  a  portion  of  the  present  State-House 
lot  10  Colonel  Samuel  Shrimpton,  in  1673  ;  and  John  dying  in  1681,  his  executors  sold 
two  acres  east  of  the  lane  to  George  Monk  the  innholder,  and  the  top  of  the  hill,  about 
the  reservation,  to  Colonel  Shrimpton,  who  at  his  death,  Feb.  17,  1697-98,  devised  the 
property  to  his  wife  Elizabeth,  who  subsequently  married  Simeon  Stoddard  ;  and  when 

she  died,  in  1713,  this  property  was  appraised  at  ^150,  and  fell  to  her  granddaughter, 

Elizabeth    Shrimpton,  who  married  John  Yeamans,  and   then  in  time  passed  to  Shute 

Shrimpton  Yeamans,  the  son  of  John,  and  he  conveyed  it,  in  1752,  to  Thomas  Hancock, 

.«— «-^  ^  who  then  owned  the  land  west 

/.  Ln^  y^  of  it,  upon  which  he  had  built, 

-jTA  .  ^^    /y    >V^-»o  •'.•T'T'Lifc        in  1737,  the  famous  mansion  of 

//O^TTTt  6t^^(a  U^^TL.CyC/  Cy^  the  family,  which  disappeared 
^^  ^*^-       in   1863.      (For  some  account 

of  this  house  see  Mr.  Bynner's  chapter  in  this  volume,  and  the  view  of  it  given  in  Vol.  III. 
of  this  History,  in  connection  with  its  Revolutionary  associations.)  A  dispute  about 
the  limits  of  what  was  thus  conveyed  led  to  suits  in  court ;  but  the  Hancock  heirs 
retained  possession  of  all  by  right  of  continued  use  for  pasturage.  (See  Gleaner  Articles, 
No.  47,  and  Sumner's  East  Boston,  pp.  196,  197.)  That  portion  of  the  State-House  lot 
not  included  in  the  Turner  property  is  shown  by  Bowditch  {Gleaner  Articles,  No.  52)  to 
have  come  from  Thomas  Millard,  who  died  in  1669,  to  Samuel  Shrimpton,  attorney  for 
Alice  Swift.  It  afterward  passed,  in  1752,  to  Thomas  Hancock  for  ^220.  "So  that  the 
State-House  lot  and  all  north  of  it  nearly  to  Derne  Street  (excepting  the  town's  lot)  is 
held  under  a  deed  of  a  century  ago  [in  1855]  at  the  cost  of  eleven  hundred  dollars.  It 
would  now  be  worth  eleven  hundred  thousand  dollars."  The  Hancock  pasture,  as  it  was 
called  after  1752,  passing  to  Governor  John  Hancock  in  1777,  was,  two  years'  after  the 
latter's  death  in  1793,  conveyed  to  the  town  of  Boston,  and  by  the  town  the  same  year  it 
passed  for  a  nominal  consideration  to  the  State,  to  become  the  site  of  the  Capitol.  The 
mansion  lot  west  of  this  Thomas' Hancock  began  to  acquire  in  1735,  and  in  1759  he  had 
increased  it  to  include  all  the  land  west  of  the  State-House  lot  to  Joy  Street.  (Gleaner 
^^,___-^^--:^^  Articles,  No.  53.)     On  that  portion  of  the  lot  east  of 

^^         ^,^^\  *^^  passage  to  the  Beacon,  and  fronting  on  the  pres- 

/^f^'pyPff  CA^^'T-^'-^-^'-^  ^"*  Beacon  Street,  William  Mohneaux  built,  in  the 

V____^^     C^    next  century,  a  splendid  mansion,  having  acquired  the 

land  in  1760,  which  had  come  down  from   Turner, 

through  his  sons-in-law  John  Fayerweather,  Benjamin  Alford,  and  John  Alford.     After 

Molineaux  died,  in  1774,  the  estate  passed  later  to  Charles  Ward  Apthorp,  and  was  con- 
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fiscated  when,  in  1782,  the  Commonwealth  sold  it  to  Daniel  Dennison  Rogers,  who 
acquired  other  lands  hereabout,  as  is  shown  in  the  Gleaner  Articles,  No.  42 ;  while  in 
No.  37  the  same  investigator  has  traced  the  titles  to  lots  on  Beacon  Street,  from  Mount 
Vernon  to  Somerset  Street,  taking  in  the  Governor  Bowdoin  estate  (just  east  of  the 
Molineaux  House),  which  after  some  vicissitudes  of  title  was  conveyed  by  John  Erving 
in  1756  to  James  Bowdoin ;  and  its  subsequent  history  is  given  in  No.  39  of  the  same 
articles. 

20.  Richard  Sanford.  21.  Thomas  Scottow.  22.  Nathaniel  Eaton.  23.  Richard 
Meeres.  24.  Richard  Cooke.  (See  Gleaner  Articles,  No.  50,  for  early  titles  hereabout.) 
Richard  Cooke  died  in  1671,  and  the  property  fell  to  his  son  Elisha,  who  died  in  1715. 
"  He,"  says  Bowditch,  "  first  laid  out  Turner  or  George,  now  Hancock,  Street  through  his 
pasture."  West  of  Hancock  Street  were  three  ropewalks,  lying  across  the  line  of  the 
present  Belknap  Street.  (See  Gleaner  Articles,  No.  51,  for  further  details.)  Joshua 
Scottow  owned  hereabout,  later,  a  four-acre  pasture,  whose  history  is  traced  in  Gleaner 
Articles,  No.  22.  25.  Richard  Parker.  26.  Thomas  Millard,  >^  a.  He  would  seem  to 
have  had  other  land  in  this  vicinity.     Gleaner  Articles,  No.  52. 

27.  Richard  Truesdale,  ^  a.  This  and  26  was  sold  to  Thomas  Deane  in  1667-68, 
and  was  later  known  as  Deane's  Pasture.  In  1672  they  passed  to  Whitcomb,  then  to 
Hawkins,  then  to  Savage  ;  and  then,  in  1692,  to  Samuel  Sewall,  when  it  was  known  as 
Sewall's  Elm  Pasture.  It  stretched  west  from  Joy  Street  about  440  feet.  Bowditch 
{Gleaner  Articles,  Nos.  57  and  58),  quoted  in  Sewall  Papers,  i.  73. 

28.  Zaccheus  Bosworth,  2  a.  29.  William  Wilson.  30.  William  Hudson,  Sr., 
5  a.  ;  sold  to  Thomas  Buttolph.  For  details  of  descent  see  Gleaner  Articles,  Nos.  19, 
20,  where  it  is  shown  Buttolph  bought  adjacent  lands  and  increased  his  pasture  to  eight 
acres.  31.  Thomas  Clarke.  32.  John  Ruggles.  33.  Edmund  Dennis,  Yz  a.  34.  Thomas 
Millard,  i  a.  35.  Francis  East.  36,  37,  38.  These  seem  to  have  been  granted,  1637-38, 
to  William  Hudson,  Jr.,  Nathaniel  Chappell,  and  Oliver  Mellows.  Later,  Chappell 
was  bounded  on  either  hand  by  David  Sellick  (36)  and  Jacob  Leger,  when  Leger's  lot  is 
called  about  an  acre.     Francis  East  acquired  this,  and  perhaps  the  other  lots  later  still. 

39.  Richard  and  Jane  Parker,  ^  a.  40.  William  Beamsley.  41.  Richard  Sherman. 
42.  Zaccheus  Bosworth,  i^  a.,  devised  to  son  Samuel  1655.  Gleaner  Articles,  No.  18, 
for  further  detail.  43.  James  Johnson.  44.  Francis  Lyle,  ^  a.  45.  James  Brown,  2  a., 
sold  to Cobham.     46.  Thomas  Brattle  and  James  Everill  hereabout. 

47.  Zachariah  Phillips,  9  a.  "  Gleaner"  (No.  12)  traces  the  history  of  this  pasture. 
Phillips  sold,  in  1672,  to  John  Leverett,  and  the  pasture  was  finally  divided  into  fifty-nine 
lots.     48.  Samuel  Cole  hereabout.     It^^  Gleaner  Articles,  No.  18.     49.  Robert  Wing. 

50.  William  Blackstone.  Reservation  of  six  acres  when  he  sold  his  rights  to  the 
town,  in  1634.  The  original  release  of  Blackstone  to  the  town  was  in  1734  in  the  Town 
Clerk's  office,  but  is  not  now  to  be  found.    (See  Mr.  Adams's  _,   ^       • 

chapter  in  Vol.  I.)     The  annexed  signatures  of  Blackstone  ^^f^Jfct'i*^    ip'\o^ 
are  from  the  records  of  the  university  at  Cambridge,  England, 
and  I  owe  the  tracings  to  the  kind  attention  of  the  Rev. 

George  Phear  of  Emmanuel  College.  They  respectively  ^yoiMz  '^^2S-^'*W'"-' 
represent  his  writing  at  the  dates  of  his  taking  his  bachelor's  ^ 

and  master's  degrees.  His  orchard  is  indicated  on  Bonner's  map  as  an  enclosure  with 
trees,  just  east  of  the  present  Louisburg  Square.  The  limits  of  the  lot  are  defined  in  Bow- 
ditch's  Gleaner  Articles,  No.  I,  quoted  in  Sewall  Papers,  i.  74.  It  extended  on  Beacon 
Street,  from  Spruce  Street,  "  the  northeast  corner  of  Mr.  William  Blackstone's  payles  " 
(Town  Records,  March,  1637-38)  to  the  water,  then  flowing  above  Charles  Street.  (See 
diagram  in  Mr.  Adams's  chapter.)  Richard  Pepys  bought  it,  and  built  a  house  on  it,  which 
William  Pollard  occupied  for  nearly  fourteen  years,  during  which  time  Blackstone  "  fre- 
quently resorted  to  it"  on  his  visits  from  Rhode  Island,  as  Anne  Pollard  deposed  in  171 1. 
{Sewall  Papers,  i.  73.)  Pepys  sold  it,  in  165s,  to  Nathaniel  WiDiams,  and  Williams's  widow 
marrying  Peter  Bracket,  the  latter  conveyed  it  to  Williams's  children.     The  original  house 
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appears  to  have  been  standing,  as  Mr.  Hassam  points  out  to  me,  in  1662,  when  the  inven- 
tory of  the  estate  of  Nathaniel  Williams,  made  that  year,  shows  this  item  :  "  It.  the  House 
and  land  y'  was  m'  Bkckston's.  [^]iSo  :  00  :  00."  In  1708-9  the  orchard  and  pasture 
were  sold  to  Thomas  Bannister,  and  it  appears  as  "  Bannister's  Gardens  "  on  Burgiss's 
map  of  1728.  "  Gleaner"  traced  this  descent  of  the  lot  in  1828,  and  printed  the  story  in 
the  Boston  Courier,  and  repeated  it  in  the  Transcript  in  1855.  (See  also  Gleaner  Articles , 
No.  so.)  The  lot  was  later  a  part  of  the  possession  of  John  Singleton  Copley  the  painter, 
and  from  him  passed  to  the  Mount  Vernon  proprietors. 

51.  Almshouse,  erected  in  1662  from  legacies  left  by  Captain  Keayne  and  Mr.  Webb  ; 
burned  1682,  and  rebuilt.  52.  Bridewell,  erected  not  long  after  171 2;  and  contiguous  a 
workhouse  was  built  in  1738.     The  Pound  stood  next. 

53.  Burying-ground,  established  1660,  known  as  the  South  Burying-ground,  but  took 
the  name  of  the  Granary,  when  that  store-house  was  erected,  in  1737,  on  the  lot  where 
Park-Street  Church  stands.  The  Common  originally  extended  to,  or  nearly  to.  Beacon  Street, 
embracing  an  area  bounded  by  that  street,  Tremont,  and  Park  streets,  which  soon  however 
became  devoted  to  other  uses,  —  the  lots  along  Park  Street  (Nos.  51  and  52  and  so  to 
the  lower  corner)  being  appropriated  to  public  buildings  as  early  as  1662.  Shurtleff, 
Descrifition  of  Boston,  ch.  xiv.       54.   James  Johnson.     Just  west  of  this  lot  lived,  later, 

M  A  n  Captain  John  Alden,  a  master  mariner  and  prominent  citizen, 

/v     A       *~     UTK  "''^°  ^^^^  '"^   1702.      Alden  street  now  preserves  his  name. 

A jC  f\y\  c'iiciryi,  He  was  a  son  of  John  Alden  of  the  "Mayflower."  55. 
Ky  Thomas  Hawkins.     56.  William  Kirkby,  h.  and  g.     57.  James 

Hawkins,  h.  and  g.  58.  Richard  Parker.  59.  Richard  Sanford.  60.  Robert  Meeres, 
bought  of  James  Penniman.     The  lots  in  this  vicinity  constituted  the  "  Bowling  Green.'' 

61.  Thomas  Scottow.  At  this  point,  in  the  provincial  days,  lived  Pelham,  the  engraver 
and  portrait-painter,  in  the  upper  part  of  a  house  on  the  ground  floor  of  which  his  wife 
kept  a  tobacco  shop.  She  had  been  the  widow  of  Copley  the  tobacconist  on  Long  Wharf, 
and  the  mother  of  the  famous  painter. 

62.  Richard  Meeres.  Here  in  the  provincial  days,  on  the  corner  of  the  street  bearing 
his   name,   lived   Peter    Chardon,   a  prominent   merchant   of  the  . 

Huguenot  stock.     The  present  Pitts  Street,  running  in  this  neigh-      /7  /Ji  • 

borhood,  commemorates  a  later  owner  of  the  property.     63.  Henry  v^/>n.^  (jCiC^ 

Pease.     His  will  is  given  in  N.  E.  Hist,  and Geneal.  Reg.,  1876,  p. 

203,  where  he  speaks  of  his  ground  at  Blackstone's  Point.     64.  Alexander  Beck.     A  small 

creek  bounded  him  on  the  west.  At  a  later  day 
_  land  in  this  vicinity  belonged  to  the  Gooches, 

' U^C^/^ >j   whose   name  was    preserved    for  many   years 

/^  J  y   in   Gouch    Street,  now   Norman  Street.      65. 

(/  /  George  Burden.     The  peninsula  north  of  this 

was  given  over  in  the  following  century  to  ropewalks  and   the  copper-works,  as  shown 

in  Bonner's  map,  a  section  of  which  is  given  on  the  opposite  page. 

66.  The  present  Cambridge  Street  was  laid  out  in  1647,  twelve  feet  wide,  through  Mr. 
Stoughton's  ground  at  this  point,  "  along  the  rayle  side,"  through  Richard  Cooke's  (24) 
and  Thomas  Buttolph's  (30),  "  to  the  farder  end  of  the  lots  to  Tho.  Munt's  ground  on  the 
farthest  side." 

67.  David  SeUick  ;  sold  to  John  Leverett.  The  highway,  which  at  this  point  extended 
north  and  west,  was  early  called  Green  Lane  ;  and  there  is  a  petition  on  file  in  the  City 
Clerk's  office,  March  10,  1734,  asking  that  it  may  be  paved,  which  gives  the  names  of 
many  of  the  chief  abutters  at  that  time.  68.  Edmund  Jackson,  3  a.  ;  afterwards  Thomas 
Leverett.  This  lot,  according  to  Mr.  Crocker,  originally  included  the  triangular  area 
between  Staniford  Street  and  Bowdoin  Square,  embracing  No.  67,  with  also  a  strip  on  the 
west  side  of  Staniford  Street. 

69.  Robert  Meeres,  2  a.  Simon  Lynde  bought  it  in  1667-91  ;  sold  it,  in  1718,  to  John 
Staniford,  —  then  increased  to  six  acres.     Staniford  seems  to  have  disposed  of  a  part  of  it 
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at  least  by  lottery.    {Sewall  Papers,  iii.  227  ;  Gleaner  Articles,  No.  9.)     This  included  the 

rising  ground,  where  a  windmill  stood,  near  the  present  West  Church  (Dr.  Bartol's).     This 

edifice  was  raised  in  1736,  and  the  original  structure  is 

shown  in  the  view  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  given  in     (L  /  ^~        ,  /7  O 

the  next  volume.      70.   Robert  Turner.     Passed  later  to   t^^-*^    JL^t.^  ^7n-rxl 

Staniford.     71.  Valentine  Hill;  sold,  in  1648,  to  William 

Davis,   4  a. ;    then   on  his   death,    1676,   to    his    son   Benjamin,   who    conveyed    it   to 

his  mother  (she  having  married  Edward  Palmes),  and  they,  in  1695,  passed  it  to  Charles 

Chambers,  who  gave  his  name  to   the  street  now  running  through    the   lot.     Gleaner 

Articles,  No.  10. 
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72.  John  Biggs,  lyi.  a.  Marsh  granted  in  1641,  west  of  North  Russell  Street.  His 
widow  married,  and  as   Mary  Minot  died  in   1676,  and  the  land  coming  to  her  father, 

John  Dasset,  it  was  conveyed  by  him  and  by  John 
Dasset,  Jr.,  to  James  Allen,  in  1696.  73.  Thomas 
Munt.  74.  James  Penn.  In  1671  it  fell  by  his  will 
to  James  Allen,  his  nephew,  who  later  added  lot  No. 
72,  making  a  twenty-acre  farm.  He  extended  Chambers  Street  northerly.  "Gleaner" 
thinks  it  certain  that  Allen  thus  owned  a  larger  lot  in  Boston  than  any  one  else,  excepting 
Blackstone.      75.    Edward  Gibbons. 

76.  Alexander  Beck,  i  a.,  —  a  little  marsh,  "  next  Mr.  Hough's  Point;  "  and  described 
a  few  years  before,  when  Beck  was  allowed  to  mow  it,  as  in  the  new  field  "  near  the  place 
where  Mr  Hough  takes  boat." 


,JjLt;/^t^  ^XJ 


,5^ 


Maps  and  Plans.  —  The  early  maps  of  Boston  given  in  the  first 
volume*  but  vaguely  represented  the  original  peninsula,  and  are  valuable 
historically  only  as  giving  the  current  notions  of  the  topography  of  the 
vicinity.  During  the  provincial  times  the  earliest  surveys  with  any  approach 
to  accuracy  were  made,  so  far  as  we  know ;  and  the  Editor  appends  as  full 
a  descriptive  list  as  he  is  able  to  make  of  the  plans  of  the  town  and  maps 
of  the  harbor  of  this  period.^ 

1  Dr.  N.  B.  Shurtleff  made  a  tentative  list  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Amory's  report  on  streets,  and  Mr.  G 

maps  of    Boston,  which  was  printed  in  Mass.  G.   Smith's  letter  on  maps  of  Boston ;  and  thi." 

Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  June,  1862,  in  connection  with  list  was  enlarged  in  his  Description  of  Boston. 
VOL.   II.  — g. 
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1687-88  (?).— The  Hon.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  of  Hartford,  kindly  furnishes  the 
following  description  of  the  earliest  known  chart  of  the  harbor.  It  is  a  manuscript,  and 
belongs  to  the  Brinley  Collection  :  — 

"  The  chart,  which  is  very  neatly  drawn  and  colored,  occupies  about  one  foot  square, 
on  a  sheet  measuring  21  inches  by  19  inches.  The  shoals,  banks,  and  reefs  are  shaded  in 
colors,  and  single  rocks  and  ledges  are  indicated  by  crosses.  The  soundings  of  the  main 
channels  and  passages  between  the  harbor  islands  are  marked  in  fathoms.  The  scale  is 
one  inch  to  a  mile. 

"At  the  bottom  of  the  sheet,  to  the  left,  is  this  legend  :  — 

"'This  Harbour  of  Boston,  with  soundings  without  and  comings  in  are  laid  down  as 
taken  by  Captain  John  Fayrwether,  Capt?  Thomas  Smith,  Capt?  Timothy  Armitage, 
Capt?  Joseph  Eldridge,  Masters,  and  Phillip  Wells  Imployed  for  the  same  by  his  Excel' 
lency  S'.  Edmund  Andros,  Knight,  Captain  and  Governour-in-Chief  of  his  Majestie's  Terri- 
tory and  Dominion  of  New  England,  in  America. 

"  'South  and  by  East  Moon  makes  high  water  and  flows  ordinary  spring  tides  12  foot, 
and  10  foot  nep  tides  at  Boston.' 

"  In  the  right-hand  lower  corner,  under  a  scale  of  miles,  is :  'By  Phillip  Wells ;  '  and 
below,  in  smaller  letters,  '  M.  Carroll,'  —  probably  the  signature  of  the  draughtsman. 

"  The  inscription  fixes  the  date  of  the  chart  nearly  between  the  arrival  of  Andros  in 
December,  1686,  and  the  revolution  of  April,  1689. 

"The  drawing  is  made  with  the  north  point  to  the  right,  bringing  the  coast-line,  from 
Charles  River  southerly  to  Braintree,  at  the  top  of  the  sheet ;  the  southern  shore,  from 
Braintree  to  the  beach  below  Point  Alderton,  on  the  left;  and  the  northern,  from  Charles 
River  to  '  Pull-in-Poynt'  [Point  Shirley],  on  the  right. 

"The  only  buildings  that  are  indicated  are  :  the  Fort  in  Boston,  and  the  Castle  on  the 
Island  ;  the  meeting-houses  of  Roxbury  and  Braintree  ;  the  meeting-house  and  seven 
dwelling-houses  in  Hull ;  and  a  house  on  Long  Island  (John  Nelson's  ?).  -The  names  of 
the  islands  are  as  follows :  Noddle's,  Hog,  Burd,  Governour's,  Castle,  Hutchinson's 
[now  Apple],  Bare  (a  small  island  very  near  the  west  shore  of  Pull-in-Poynt,  now  perhaps 
part  of  the  main  land),  Deare  (with  shoals  stretching  eastward,  ending  at  '  Foanes,'  — 
now  Great  and  Little  Faun),  Lovel's,  Pemerton's  [George's],  Gallop's,  Nick's  Mate,  Long, 
Ransford,  Specticle,  Manin's  Moon,  Tompson's  ;  more  to  the  south,  Peducks  and  Hang- 
man's, and  near  the  head  of  '  Hofe's  Thum'  [Hough's  Neck,  in  Quincy]  an  island  not 
named  [now  Nut  Island],  and  another  between  Hull  and  Hingham  [Little  Hog  Island.'  or 
Bomkin  ?]. 

"  South  of  east  from  Point  Alderton,  about  two  miles  by  the  scale,  '  Conny  Hasset  Rock ' 
[Harding's  Ledge?]  is  marked.  North  of  the  channel  are  White  Rock  [Egg,  or  Shao- 
Rocks],  Great  Bruster  (with  Middle  and  Outer  Brewster,  and  Calf  Island,  not  named), 
and  Eldrige's  Rock  [now  Alderidge's  Ledge],  a  small  island  [Green  ?  ]  further  out ;  and 
beyond.  Graves.     The  N.  E.  Graves  is  marked  with  a  cross. 

"Dr.  ^\\v>x'i\s.'R {Topographical  Description  of  Boston,  577),  observes  that  the  Graves 
'  have  been  supposed  to  have  derived  their  name  from  Admiral  Graves,  who  touched  them  in 
the  days  of  the  Revolution.'  Evidently,  the  name  had  been  given  them  nearly'a  century 
before  the  Revolution;  perhaps  from  the  earlier  'Admiral'  Thomas  Graves,  who  was 
mate  of  the  '  Talbot '  in  1629,  and  master  of  the  first  Boston  ship  (the  '  Tryal ' )  in  1643. 

"  Hough's  Neck  in  Quincy  was,  according  to  Dr.  ShurtlefF  (p.  560),  '  frequently  called, 
in  old  times,  Hoff's  Tombs.'  It  bears  that  name  on  a  French  chart  (Bellin's)  of  1757,  but 
unless  it  can  be  traced  further  back  '  Hofe's  Thum '  (Hough's  Thumb)  has  the  better 
authority. 

"  Phillip  Wells  had  been  Governor  Dongan's  surveyor,  in  New  York,  and  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  run  the  line  between  that  province  and  Connecticut,  in  1684. 
He  made  '  A  Land  Draught  of  New  York  Harbour,'  which  is  also  in  Mr.  Brinley's  collec- 
tion.    It  is  drawn  and  lettered  by  the  same  hand,  and  probably  in  the  same  year  as  that  of 
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Boston  harbor.  The  two  were  found  together,  in  a  parcel  of  the  '  Penn  Papers,'  sold  in 
London,  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Allen,  in  1871,  —  the  Boston  map  bringing  three  guineas.  It  is 
numbered  No.  281  in  Allen's  catalogue. 

"  Captain  John  Fayerweather,  who  had  served  in  the  Indian  war  of  1675-76,  and  com- 
manded one  of  the  Boston  train-bands,  was  a  prominent  man  in  Boston  before  and  after 
the  Usurpation.  At  the  Revolution  of  April,  1689,  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
Castle.  Capt.  Thomas  Smith  commanded  the  'Jersey'  frigate  in  the  Expedition  against 
the  Eastern  Indians,  in  1704.  Of  Captains  Armitage  and  Eldridge  I  know  little  more 
than  their  names.'' 

1692.  —  Plan  de  Bostom,  Tiri par  le  Chevalier  Daux  envoye  aux  Iroquois  par  M^  de 
Frontenac  lequel y  a  esU  retenu  deux  ans  quatre  mois prisonnier,  idyi.  This  is  the  earliest 
of  some  manuscript  charts  of  Boston  Harbor,  preserved  in  the  D^p6t  des  Cartes  de  la 
Marine  at  Paris,  which  were  made  from  such  information  as  could  be  got  from  published 
maps  or  from  the  reports  of  emissaries,  and  were  intended  to  aid  in  an  attack  upon  the 
town,  by  the  French,  in  retaliation  for  Sir  William  Phips's  demonstration  against  Quebec. 
Tlie  shore  outlines  are  very  badly  drawn.  It  shows  the  Castle  and  some  of  the  inner 
islands.     There  is  a  tracing  of  it  in  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

Harrisse,  Sur  la  Nouvelle  France,  No.  219,  cites  another  map  preserved  in  the  same 
Ddp&t,  which  he  says  is  most  beautifully  made,  and  is  called  "  Carte  de  FAmerique  Sep- 
tentrionale,"  and  which  he  thinks  was  made  before  1682.  It  is  curious,  as  "  Boston  "  and 
"Plemoe"  [Plymouth]  are  transposed  in  place.  There  is  a  copy  of  it  in  Mr.  S.  L.  M. 
Barlow's  collection. 

1693.  —  Carte  de  la  ville,  Baye,  et  environs  de  Baston.  Par  Jean  Baptiste  Louis 
Franquelin,  Hydrog.  du  Roy,  1693.      Verifiee  par  le  Sr.  dela  Motte.      This  map  is  also 
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cited  by  Harrisse,  No.  251,  in  connection  with  a  chart  of 
the  New  England  coast,  from  Cape  Ann  to  Neversink, 
as  being  in  the  same  Ddp6t  at  Paris.  A  tracing  of  it  has 
lately  been  made,  at  the  Editor's  suggestion,  for  the  Public 
Library.  That  portion  showing  the  two  peninsulas  of 
Boston  and'charlestown  has  been  heliotyped,  full  size,  for  the  Report  on  the  Nomenclature 
of  Streets,^  and  the  peninsula  of  Boston  only  is  given  herewith.  The  whole  map,  some- 
what reduced,  has  also  been  heliotyped  from  this  tracing,  and  an  albertype  has  been  made 
of  it  of  the  full  size. 


1  City  Document,  119,  of  1879. 
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It  is  an  improvement  upon  tiie  map  of  tlie  year  before,  but  still  very  inaccurate,  and 
more  curious  than  valuable.  In  the  environs  and  in  the  town  a  number  of  landmarks  are 
indicated,  like  the  "  Maison  de  Guillaume  Phibs,"  "  Renegats  Francois  "  for  the  Huguenot 
church,  etc.  Cambridge  is  put  down,  "  Bourgade,  de  80  maisons ;  c'est  une  university" 
Roxbury  is  "  Rocheberry."  Dorchester  Neck  is  "  Docheten  Neche."  The  Blue  Hills 
are  put  where  Squantum  is,  and  called  "Bluells.''  Nahant  peninsula  becomes  "  Neant 
Eylandt."  The  outermost  headland  of  Hull  becomes  "  Pointe  HoUd  Deton,"  and  these 
are  not  all  the  strange  perversions  of  names. 

1697.  —  Franquelin  made  this  year  a  much  better  draft  of  the  harbor  and  neighbor- 
hood of  Boston  than  either  of  the  two  previous  ones  ;  and  from  a  copy  of  this  map,  owned 
by  Mr^  Francis  Parkman,  the  fac-simile  is  made  which  is  given  herewith.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  key  to  the  letters  placed  on  the  map  is  wanting.  One  of  its  errors  is  the 
putting  the  road  to  the  point  on  the  western  side  of  the  Back  Bay  to  the  south  of  the 
Charles  instead  of  the  north,  Lechmere  Point,  whence  was  a  ferry  to  the  town.  Cf.  Park- 
man's  Frontenac,  p.  384. 

1700.  —  A  plan  of  Boston  Harbor  is  said  to  be  in  the  Neptune  Fran^ais,  published  at 
Amsterdam,  1700.  A  "Carte  nouvelle  de  L' Amerique,''  published  by  Mortier,  Amster- 
dam, without  date,  has  a  chart  of  Boston  Harbor,  4^^  by  ^%  inches. 

1705  ?  —  A  new  Survey  of  the  Harbor  of  Boston,  in  New  England,  Done  by  order 
of  the  principal  Officers  and  Comtnissioners  of  his  Ma""  Navy,  was  puWished  in  Dublin 
about  this  time.     It  is  without  date,  but  it  is   stated  on  it  that  the  observation  of  the 
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Bonner's  sketch,  1714.  ; 

magnetic  variations  were  made  in    1700.     Between  that  date  and  1710-14,  /' 

when  Long  Wharf,  not  shown  in  it,  was  built,  the  survey  was  probably  made. 

It  gives  the  soundings  in  the  channels,  and  trees  are  represented  as  growing 

on  the  islands.     Its  size  is  17  by  21  inches.     The  only  copy  of  it  known  to 

the  Editor  is  an  imperfect  one,  owned  by  Mr.  Charles  Deane,  from  which  the  fac-simile 

here  given  was  made.     It  would  seem  to  be  the  earliest  engraved  map  of  the  harbor, 

showing  surveys  made  with  evident  care. 

1713  ? —  A  map  of  North  America,  published  in  London,  by  Herman  Moll,  has  a  small 
marginal  chart  of  the  harbor,  2)^  by  i^  inches. 

1714. — A  manuscript  sketch  made  by  John  Bonner  and  signed  by  him,  of  the  water- 
front of  the  town,  from  Windmill  Point  to  Long  Wharf,  giving  soundings,  and  the  names 
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of  the  riparian  owners,  measures  i8  by  ii>^  inches,  and  is  preserved  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society's  Library.  A  fac-simile,  full  size,  is  given  in  their  Proceed- 
ings, Sept.  1864,  and  a  strange  engraving  of  it  .  ^^ 
in  Bryant  and  Gay's  United  States,  iii.  218.  /^  /?  /^  //^  .  ^ 
A  reduced  sketch  of  it  is  here  given,  which  Jj-U  \\-o  fy^^X  \.A^  C^T^^^-^^^^ 
does  not  show  the  view  of  the  warehouses  on  qJ 
Long  Wharf  as  seen  from  the  South  Battery, 
which  the  fac-simile  does.  The  record  in  the 
Boston  News-Letter,  Feb.  3,  1726,  of  the  death  of  a  Captain  John  Bonner,  on  January 
30th,  probably  refers  to  this  earliest  map-maker  of  Boston  He  is  called  "  very  skillful 
and  ingenious,  especially  in  navigation,  drawing,  etc.,  and  one  of  the  best  acquainted  with 
the  coasts  of  North  America  of  any  of  his  time."  (See  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg., 
April,  1851,  p.  174,  and  July,  i860,  p.  240.)  A  sketch  of  the  Bonner  arms  in  the  Granary 
burying-ground  is  given  in  the  Heraldic  Journal,  ii.  120. 

1720.  —  The  map  of  New  England  in  Neal's  History  of  New  England  has  a  margi- 
nal plan,  3  by  y^  inches,  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  showing  the  harbor. 

1722.  —  The  Town  of  Boston,  in  New  England,  by  Captain  John  Bonner,  1722,  cetatis 
sues,  60.  Engraved  and  printed  by  Fra.  Dewing,  Boston,  New  England  1^22.  Sold  by 
Captain  John  Bonner  and  William  Price  against  ye  Town  House. 

This  is  the  earliest  engraved  plan  of  the  town,  measuring  17  by  23^^  inches.  A  marginal 
note  reads:  "Streets,  42;  Lanes,  36;  Alleys,  22;  Houses,  near  3,000:  1,000  Brick,  rest 
Timber.  Near  12,000  people."  The  scale  is  about  1 1  ^  inches  to  the  mile.  A  copy,  some- 
what disintegrated,  mounted  on  board,  is  preserved  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Society's  Library, 
and  from  this  copy,  when  in  the  possession  of  William  Taylor,  Esq.,  George  G.  Smith,  in 
1835,  engraved  a  fac-simile,  whose  correctness  was  certified  to  by  Stephen  P.  Fuller,  sur- 
veyor. The  folio  copies  of  Drake's  Boston  have  impressions  from  Smith's  plate.  In 
1825  it  was  re-engraved  by  Bowen,  size  (>%  by  4  inches,  for  Snow's  History  of  Boston. 
In  1848  it  was  again  re-engraved,  size  5^  by  3^,  by  Dearborn,  and  used  in  his  Boston 
Notions  and  in  his  'Guide  to  Boston.  In  1852  George  W.  Boynton  engraved  it,  size 
9/^  by  5^,  and  this  plate  was  used  in  the  Boston  Almanac,  in  Warren's  Great  Tree,  1855, 
etc.  The  original  plate  continued  to  be  used  for  nearly  fifty  years  by  Price,  with  succes- 
sive changes,  as  will  be  noted  under  later  years.  There  is  in  the  Historical  Society's 
Library  a  copy  of  Smith's  fac-simile,  on  which  these  later  changes  are  marked,  —  those 
1722-33,  in  red ;  1733-43,  in  blue ;  and  1743-69,  in  green.  Sections  from  Smith's  fac-simile 
are  reproduced  in  this  Introduction. 

The  engraver  of  this  map  is  probably  the  same  Francis  Doing,  who  in  1718,  as  appears 
by  the  Council  Records,  was  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  counterfeiting  the  Province 
bills  of  credit.    There  is  no  evidence  known  to  sustain  the  case.    Sewall Papers,  iii.  189. 

1728.  —  To  his  Excellency,  William  Burnet,  Esq.,  This  plan  of  Boston,  in  New 
England,  is  humbly  dedicated  by  his  Excellences  most  obedient  and  humble  servant,  Wil- 
liam Burgiss.  This  inscription  in  an  oval,  with  supporters,  and  surmounted  by  the  Gov- 
ernor's arms,  is  the  only  title  this  map  has.  It  is  without  date,  but  is  fixed  for  various 
reasons  at  about  the  year  here  given.  Its  scale  is  five  and  a  half  inches  to  the  mile,  about 
one  half  that  of  Bonner's,  and  it  measures  14K  by  11  inches.  In  a  lower  corner  is  this  : 
"  Engraved  by  Thos    lohnson,  Boston,  N.  E." 

ShurtlefF  calls  it  "  evidently  a  corrected  and  improved  copy  "  of  Bonner.  "  The  eight 
companys  [or  wards,  are]  distinguished  by  a  prickt  line,  thus.  .  .  "It  shows  a  pond  on 
the  Common,  north  of  the  Powder  House,  which  Bonner  does  not  give.  There  is  a  single 
row  of  trees  on  the  Tremont-Street  Mall,  which  are  likewise  not  on  Bonner's.  The 
garden  on  the  line  of  the  present  Beacon  Street  is  placed  a  little  differently,  and  is  called 
■'  Bannister's  Gardens."  There  are  various  changes  of  names  of  streets,  etc,  A  copy  pre- 
served in  the  family  of  the  late  Dr.  Warren  was  fac-similed  in  1869  for  Dr.  Shurtleff,  and 
It  is  given  in  his  Description  of  Boston j  a  reduced  fac-simile  of  that  portion  of  the  plate 
which  contains  the  Boston  peninsula  only  is  given  in  hehotype  in  this  volume. 
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n30?  — Aft  actual  Survey  of  the  Sea  Coast  from  New  York  to  the  I.  Cape 
Briton.     By  Captain  Cyprian  Southack  :  London.     This  contains  a  chart  of  Narragan- 

sett  Bay,  Long  Island  Sound,  etc.,  which  has  in 
the  margin  a  chart  of  Boston  Harbor,  measuring 
9  by  9  inches.  Southack,  who  was  a  Bostonian, 
gives,  in  legends  on  these  charts,  two  dates  of  his 
explorations  on  the  American  coast,  1690,  and 
171 7.  Other  mention  will  be  made  of  him  in  this  volume.  This  survey  may  have  been 
issued  at  any  earlier  date  than  1730,  for  in  the  Boston  News-Letter,  May  26,  1 718,  is  an 
invitation  from  Southack  "  to  my  fellow  mariners  "  to  inspect  his  chart  and  inform  him  of 
any  errors  "  before  it  is  engraved."     The  card  is  reprinted  in  Sewall  Papers,  iii.  185. 

1731.—  The  English  Pilot.  Fourth  Book.  London:  Mount  and  Page,  1742.  This 
has  what  is  called  "A  correct  map  of  New  England,"  of  this  date;  and  on  the  same  sheet 
Boston  Harbor,  10  by  8  inches,  is  given  very  incorrectly. 

1733.  _A  reduction  of  Bonner's  1722  map  was  made,  according  to  Shurtleff,  about  this 
year,  size  11^  by  7  inches,  by  Capt.  Cyprian  Southack,  and  published  in  London  by  L 
Mount,  T.  Page,  and  W.  Mount ;  and  this  plate,  or  a  copy  of  it,  was  used  by  the  same  pub- 
lishers in  a  corner  of  a  large  map  of  the  coast  of  New  England,  "  as  it  was  actually  sur- 
veyed by  Captain  Cyprian  Southack,"  which  was  issued  in  The  English  Pilot,  London, 
Mount  and  Davidson,  at  various  dates.  The  Boston  Public  Library  has  a  copy  dated 
1737-38;  and  Harvard  College  Library  one,  with  the  same  map,  dated  1794. 

1733.  —  WilUam  Price  reissued,  according  to  Shurtleff,  Bonner's  map  with  amendments, 
and  with  this  title  :  A  New  Plan  of  ye  great  town  of  Boston  in  New  England  in  America, 
with  the  many  Additional  Buildings  and  New 
Streets  to  the  year  1733.  Drake,  History  of 
Boston,  p.  820,  describes  a  copy  belonging  to 


Mr.  David  Pulsifer,  who  has  kindly  allowed  the     / L^ /^/(//O/  /7         Ay        ' 

present  Editor  to  see  it.     It  has  a  single  row  of  '  fiyL^^-'^^'t'^yf/^C      f^  ^2C-^I»P ^ 

trees  on  the   Tremont-Street    Mall;    the    1722 

map  showing  none.  It  gives  the  number  of  houses  as  4,000  ;  inhabitants,  18,000  ;  two 
churches  of  England;  eight  Congregational  meeting-houses;  and  French,  Anabaptist, 
Irish,  and  Quaker  meeting-houses,  one  each.  The  description  further  says  :  "  In  the  year 
1723  were  built  in  New  England  above  700  sail  of  ships  and  other  vessels,  most  of  which 
are  fitted  at  Boston.  There  are  in  one  year  cleared  out  of  this  port  at  the  custom  house 
about  1200  sail  of  vessels."  The  wards  are  numbered  i  to  8.  What  is  now  Tremont 
Street  between  Boylston  and  HoUis  streets  is  called  Slough  Street,  but  is  given  as  Clough 
Street  in  the  1743  edition.  It  has  a  vignette  dedication  to  Governor  Belcher,  with  the  title 
across  the  top,  but  the  33  of  the  date  (1733)  is  put  in  with  a  pen.  There  would'seem  to 
have  been  an  edition  before  this,  which  first  had  the  vignette,  for  there  is  an  erasure  in  the 
plate  under  Price's  name  of  something  which  might  have  been  in  the  earlier  edition.  Be- 
low the  vignette  is  :  "  Printed  for  and  sold  by  Wm.  Price  at  ye  King's  head  and  Looking- 
glass,  in  Cornhill,  near  the  Town  House  in  Boston." 

1733.  —Henry  Popple's  large  Map  of  North  America  has  a  chart  of  Boston  Harbor 
in  the  margin,  measuring  6  by  s'A  inches.  Popple's  map,  engraved  on  a  small  scale,  ap- 
peared in  Arthur  Dobbs's  Hudson  Bay,  1744,  showing  still  the  marginal  plans;  but  that  of 
Boston  is  reduced  to  little  more  than  an  inch  square. 

1743.  — Price  again  reissued  Bonner's  map.  The  description  is  changed  to  read: 
"...  Its  number  of  houses  about  4,000  and  inhabitants,  about  20,000.  In  it  are  3 
churches  of  England,  10  Congregational  meeting-houses,  i  French,  i  Anabaptist,  I  Irish, 
r  Quaker's  meeting-house,  and  a  very  handsome  Town-house,  where  the  courts  are  held  ;  " 
and  this  is  added  :  "  In  the  year  1735  this  town  was  divided  into  12  wards,  by  a  vote  of 
the  inhabitants.  In  each  ward  is  a  military  company  of  foot  and  a  captain,  etc.  ;  also  one 
overseer  of  the  poor  chosen  yearly  in  March."  New  marginal  references  are  added  to 
buildings  built  since  the  previous  issue,  and  to  make  room  for  these  some  ships  figured  in 
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the  harbor  of  the  original  map  are  erased,  and  others  are  added.  The  last  item  added  is 
this  :  "  T.  Faneuil  Hall  and  market  house,  a  hadsom  [j-zV]  large  brick  building,  worthy  of 
the  generous  Founder,  Peter  Faneuil,  Esqr.,  who,  in  the  year  1742,  Gave  it  to  the  Town 
for  the  use  of  a  market."  In  the  list  of  "  Gen"  Small-pox,"  a  "  Seventh,  1730,"  is  added. 
The  principal  changes  in  the  streets  are  these:  In  the  neighborhood  of  HoUis  Street; 
Pleasant  Street  put  in ;  two  rows  of  trees  make  a  mall  along  the  Tremont  Street  side  of  the 
Common  ;  the  Town  Granary  and  work-house  appear  where  Park  Street  now  is  ;  Beacon 
Street  is  put  in,  and  the  earlier  Davis  Street,  which  swept  across  the  present  State-house 
lot  in  the  direction  of  Louisburg  Square,  is  discontinued ;  new  streets  are  marked  at  the 
West  End  ;  Faneuil  Hall  is  shown  on  a  part  of  the  Town  Dock,  and  additional  wharves 
are  put  in  around  the  margin  of  the  peninsula. 

A  copy  of  this  state  of  the  plate,  owned  by  Mr.  Charles  Deane,  was  used  by  Dr. 
Palfrey  in  making  the  fac-simile  reduction  of  it  which  appears  in  his  History  of  New 
England,  iv. 

1755.  —  A  map  of  New  England,  by  Thomas  JefEerys,  has  a  marginal  chart  of  Boston 
Harbor,  size,  5K  by  6  inches. 

1757.  —  U Atlas  maritime,  made  by  Bellin,  Paris,  has  a  map  of  New  England,  and  in 
one  corner  of  it  is  a  Plan  du  Havre  de  Boston,  from  Nahant  to  Hingham,  size  6%  by  %%. 
inches.     Cf.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  September,  1864. 

1758.  —  A  collection  of  voyages  published  at  Leipsic,  by  Arkstee  and  Merkus,  gives  a 
plan  of  the  town,  9  by  6j4  inches,  which  includes,  according  to  Shurtleff,  a  small  portion 
of  the  harbor. 

1764.  —  The  German  map  of  1758  was  published  in  Paris  by  Jacq.  Nic.  BeUin,  engineer; 
engraved  by  Arrivet.  Shurtleff  says  of  the  two  :  "  These  are  evidently  copies  of  an  early 
English  map." 

A  French  map,  of  uncertain  date,  but  perhaps  not  far  from  this  time,  is  a  folio  copper- 
plate engraving  styled  :  Plan  de  la  ville  et  du  Port  de  Boston,  Capitate  de  la  Nouvelle 
Angleterre.  A  Paris,  Chez  LattrS,  rue  St.  Jacques,  vis-A-vis  la  rue  de  Parchemenerie, 
C.  P.  R.  In  the  upper  corners  are  engraved  descriptions.  A  copy  of  this  map  was  in  a 
bound  collection  of  American  maps  numbered  761  in  a  sale  catalogue  of  Bangs  and  Co., 
New  York,  February,  1880,  when  it  was  bought  by  the  American  (geographical  Society. 
A  small  map,  measuring  6^  by  dyi  inches.  Plan  de  la  Ville  de  Boston  et  ses  environs,  en- 
graved by  B.  D.  Bakker,  seems  to  be  a  reduction  of  this  Lattr^  map.  It  has  a  marginal 
list  of  references  by  which  it  appears  that  the  North  Battery  mounted  25  cannon  ;  that  at 
the  end  of  Long  Wharf,  16;  the  Sconce,  25  ;  and  the  Neck  fortifications  are  given,  "  Porte 
de  Terre  deffendue  par  un  foss^  et  2  Batteries."  The  plan  shows  Charlestown,  a  battery 
near  Charlestown  Neck,  and  is  generally  inaccurate.  I  am  indebted  for  a  sight  of  it  to 
Mr.  Edward  W.  West,  of  New  York. 

1769.  —  Price's  last  issue  of  Bonner's  map  bears  this  date.  The  changes  in  the  plate 
are  not  many.  The  name  of  Clark's  Wharf  at  the  north  end  of  the  "  Old  Wharf  "  is  changed 
to  Handcock's  Wharf.  "  Esqr.  Hancock's  Seat "  is  pictured  on  Beacon  Street,  and  a  mar- 
ginal reference  made  to  it.  Rowe's  and  Apthorp's  wharves  are  put  down  near  the  South 
Battery,  and  other  new  piers  farther  to  the  south.  The  comparison.,  is  made  with  a  copy 
owned  by  Mr.  Charles  Deane,  which,  by  his  favor,  is  here  given  in  a  reduced  fac-simile. 

1770?  —  There  is  in  Harvard  College  Library  the  southeast  corner  of  a  map,  showing 
on  the  fragment  Boston,  Narragansett  Bay,  and  Cape  Cod,  and  in  the  margin  a  chart  of 
Boston  Harbor,  called  Ichnographia  Portus  Bostoniensis,  size  lyi  by  5^  inches,  and  a 
plan  of  the  town,  Ichnographia  Urbis  Boston,  5  by  7  inches.  The  date  must  be  later  than 
1760,  and  before  King  and  Queen  streets  were  renamed  in  1784.  With  some  exceptions, 
the  names  on  the  maps  are  in  English  ;  but  the  references,  followed  by  letters  A.  B.  C,  etc., 
and  the  statement  of  the  fires  which  have  occurred  before  1760  are  in  Latin, —  as,  "Curia" 
for  State  House,  "Oratorium  Vetus"  for  the  First  Church,  "Career"  for  the  Jail,  etc. 

After  this  date,  the  published  maps  have  particular  reference  to  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  the  enumeration  of  them  is  deferred. 
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Genealogical  Referexntces.  —  In  connection  with  Mr.  Whitmore's 
chapters  in  the  first  and  in  the  present  volume  of  this  History,  the  Editor 
has  noted  various  special  accounts  of  prominent  Boston  families.  He 
now  offers  as  supplementary  to  those  notes,  the  following  statement  of  the 
principal  general  sources  of  such  genealogical  information :  — 

A  main  authority  for  tracing  the  early  history  of  Boston  and  other  New  England 
families  is  Savage's  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers  of  New  England.  Some- 
thing has  been  done  to  preserve  the  records  of  a  few  Boston  families  in  the  New  England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  of  which  there  has  been  an  annual  volume  since 
1847,  and  in  the  Heraldic  Journal,  of  which  four  volumes  were  issued.  In  the  folio 
edition  of  Dralce's  History  of  Boston,  folding  sheet  pedigrees  of  several  families  are  given, 
directly  or  collaterally  connected  with  Boston,  including  Saltonstall,  Eliot,  Leverett,  Cotton, 
Dudley,  Chauncy,  Curwen,  Bradstreet,  Sewall,  Adams. 

Two  Indexes  to  American  genealogies  have  been  printed.  Mr.  Whitmore's  American 
Genealogist  give:?,  a  chronological  list  of  separate  works  up  to  1875.1  Mr.  D.  S.  Durrie's 
Bibliographia  Genealogica  Americana,  1868,  and  second  edition,  1878,  gives  an  "alphabet- 
ical index  to  genealogies  and  pedigrees  contained  in  State,  county,  and  town  histories, 
printed  genealogies  and  kindred  works."  A  hst  of  genealogies  and  apposite  references 
was  printed  in  the  Bulletins  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  for  1879. 

The  recent  Charlestown  Genealogies  and  Estates,  compiled  by  Thomas  B.  Wyman,  is 
an  exceptionally  thorough  work.  Though  the  History  of  Dorchester  contains  genealogical 
matter,  none  of  the  other  annexed  parts  of  Boston  have  a  family  record  to  compare  with 
that  of  Charlestown,  which  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Wyman  was  carried  through  the  press 
under  the  supervision  chiefly  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Edes.  Histories  of  many  of  the  towns  in 
Eastern  Massachusetts  trace  the  lines  of  famihes,  often  in  greater  or  less  degree  connected 
with  those  of  Boston.  Bond's  History  of  Watertown  is  a  signal  example  of  such  geneal- 
ogical value.  The  genealogical  notes  to  the  Sewall  Papers  abound  in  information  of 
this  kind. 

Mr.  N.  I.  Bowditch's  Suffolk  Surnames  is  simply  a  curious  grouping  of  the  family 
names  which  have  existed  in  this  vicinity,  and  which  came  to  his  knowledge  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  profession  for  many  years  as  a  conveyancer.  Mr.  Bowditch's  articles,  already  re- 
ferred to,  —  which,  with  the  signature  "  Gleaner,"  he  printed  in  the  Boston  Evening 
Transcript  in  1855-56,  and  in  which  he  traced  the  descent  of  various  landed  estates  in 
Boston,  —  are  valuable  for  a  knowledge  of  the  early  families.  In  the  Suffolk  Registry 
of  Deeds  the  records,  previous  to  1700,  make  twenty  volumes.  Under  authority  from  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  as  Commissioners  of  Suffolk  County,  the  work  of  printing  the  first 
volume  of  Deeds  is  now  going  forward  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Mr.  William  B. 
Trask.  Its  use  for  genealogical  study  will  be  greatly  helped  by  the  thorough  index  which 
is  to  be  appended. 

Mr.  Samuel  G.  Drake  began  in  the  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  Jan.  1848,  an 
abstract  of  the  earliest  Wills  in  the  Suffolk  Probate  Office ;  and  after  he  had  completed 
eighty-two  Wills  and  Inventories  the  work  was  continued  by  Mr.  William  B.  Trask, 
who  completed  the  first  volume  (542  pages)  in  the  number  for  Oct.  1862.  Mr.  Trask  also 
added  abstracts  of  the  inventories  contained  in  other  volumes  ;  and  in  the  Register,  vol. 
vii.,  he  gave  abstracts  of  Wills  in  the  files,  but  not  recorded.  Mr.  Trask  has  also  published 
in  the  Register  abstracts  of  the  early  Middlesex  Wills.  In  the  number  for  Oct.  1862,  he 
resumed  work  on  the  Suffolk  Wills,  of  which  vol.  vi.  is  a  continuation  of  vol.  i.,  the  inter- 
vening volumes  containing  inventories;  and  in  the  number  for  Jan.  1876  (after  the  files 
were  put  in  order),  he  began  to  give  abstracts  of  Wills  omitted  in  the  previous  enumerations. 

1  The  first  edition,  called  A  Handbook  of  American  Genealogy,  appeared  in  1862,  and  had  a  list 
of  tabular  pedigrees  omitted  in  the  second  edition. 
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Mr.  Hassam  (Ibid.,  Jan.  1880,  p.  46)  says  that  when  the  files  of  the  Probate  Office  were 
arranged  in  1876,  there  were  found  32,705  papers,  including  280  Wills  of  a  date  before  1800, 
which  had  never  been  recorded.  He  also  states  that  the  present  indexes  to  the  recorded 
Deeds  are  very  incomplete. 

Mr.  Samuel  G.  Drake  noted  his  researches  in  England  as  to  the  names  of  early  emi- 
grants to  Boston  and  other  parts  of  America,  in  his  Result  of  some  researches  relative  to  the 
Founders  of  New  England,  printed  in  the  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  Oct.  i860, 
and  Jan.  1861,  and  separately  with  other  lists  annexed.  The  pioneer  in  this  work,  how- 
ever, was  Mr.  James  Savage,  who  printed  several  lists  of  persons  permitted  to  depart  from 
England  for  New  England  in  Mass.  Hist.  Collections.,  3d  series  viii.  252  (1843),  and  4th 
series  ii.  92  (1852). 

John  Camden  Hotten's  Original  Lists  of  Persons  who  went  to  the  American  Planta- 
tions, 1600-1700,  is  of  httle  value  in  new  material,  being  but  a  reproduction  of  what  had 
been  printed  before  by  Savage,  Drake,  and  others. ^ 

Another  source  of  the  history  of  the  early  Boston  families  is  found  in  the  inscriptions 
of -the  ancient  burial-grounds.  ShurtlefF,  Desc.  of  Boston,  gives  some  account  of  those 
interred  in  them,  and  transcripts  of  the  inscriptions  were  printed  by  Bridgman,  as  follows  : 
Copp's  Hill  Epitaphs,  1851  ;  Xing'" s  Chapel  Biirying-ground,  1853  ;  Pilgrims  of  Boston 
[Granary]  1856.  Mr.  Whitmore  published  some  notes  on  this  last  yard  in  the  N.  E.  Hist, 
and  Geneal.  Reg.,  July,  1856;  and  in  a  report  on  its  history  which  he  made  to  the  City 
Council  in  1879  (City  Document  No.  47  of  that  year)  he  cites  a  large  number  of  extracts 
from  the  Town  Records  relating  to  the  yard.  Mr.  Whitmore  has  also  of  late  begun  to  print 
a  much  more  correct  transcript  of  these  old  Boston  inscriptions,  under  the  title,  Grave- 
Yards  of  Boston,  the  first  volume,  containing  those  from  Copp's  Hill,  appearing  in  1878. 
It  gives  the  correct  list  of  armorial  bearings  to  be  found  in  the  yard  as  of  the  following 
families:  Goodrich,  Clark,  Watts,  Gee,  Hutchinson,  Mountfort,  Martyn,  Greenwood.  A 
list  less  accurate  had  been  previously  printed  in  Bridgman's  Copp's  Hill  Epitaphs.  The 
latter  writer's  King's  Chapel  Burying-ground  gives  the  arms  of  the  following  families : 
Brinley,  Loring,  Clap,  Hall,  Davies,  Bulfinch,  Prentice,  Wendell,  Vincent,  Salisbury, 
Erving,  Bromfield,  Bell,  Homer,  Pitts,  Lloyd,  Tyler.  The  Heraldic  Journal  paid  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  shields  on  these  old  Boston  tombs. 

Mr.  Whitmore  made  a  report  to  the  N.  E.  Historic,  Genealogical  Society  on  the  families 
entitled  to  bear  arms,  giving  the  rules  for  making  a  decision  ;  and  this  report  is  printed  in 
the  Register,  April,  1865. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Record  Commissioners  of  the  city  (William  H.  Whitmore  and 
William  S.  Appleton),  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  preserving  in  print  scattered  material 
of  importance  in  relation  to  the  families  of  early  residents.  Their  first  report  was 
issued  in  1876.  Previous  to  this  time  but  three  lists  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Boston 
had  been  printed,  —  two  in  Nathaniel  Dearborn's  Boston  Notions,  1848,  pp.  42  and  270, 
as  of  inhabitants,  1630-56,  and  in  1695;  the  other  in  John  Dunton's  Letters  from  New 
England,  p.  320,  printed  by  the  Prince  Society  and  edited  by  Mr.  Whitmore.  This  first 
report  contained  various  lists  of  tax-payers  and  inhabitants,  1674,  1676,  1681,  1685,  1686, 
1687,  i688,  1689,  1691,  1695,  etc. 

The  lists  of  1674-76  are  thought  to  be  the  earliest  lists  extant,  and  imperfect  as  they 
are  they  give  five  sixths,  probably,  of  the  tax-payers  of  that  time.  A  statement  of  the  City 
Registrar  shows  that  for  the  years  1630-1700  the  Town  Records  give  but  1850  births,  while 
there  were  probably  over  6000  Of  the  deaths  and  marriages  the  record  is  likewise  im- 
perfect. Efforts  are  now  making  by  the  Commissioners  to  supply  these  deficiencies  from 
the  early  church  records. 

Mr.  David  Pulsifer  transcribed  the  earliest  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  from  the 
Boston  Records  for  publication  in  the  early  volumes  of  the  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal. 
Reg.,  and  there  is  an  enumeration  of  the  records  in  the  office  of  the  City  Registrar  in  the 
Introduction  to  the  first  volume  of  this  History. 

1  Cf  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  July,  1875,  p.  335. 
VOL.    II.  —  h. 
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The  Provincial  Government.  —  The  Massachusetts  Civil  List,  by 
William  H.  Whitmore,  gives  all  those  holding  office  under  the  royal  Gover- 
nors. For  the  convenience  of  the  reader  the  following  list  of  Governors  is 
taken  from  that  book :  — 

Sir  William  Phips,  appointed  Oct.  1691  ;  commissioned  Dec.  12,  1691 ;  arrived  in 
Boston,  May  14,  1692;  records  begin,  May  16,  1692  ;  left  Boston,  Nov.  17,  1694. 

William  Stoughton,  lieut.-governor,  acting  Governor,  Nov.  1694  to  May  26,  1699. 

Richard,  Earl  of  Bellomont,  reached  Boston,  May  26,  1699  ;  vi^ent  to  New  York, 
May,   1700;  died  March  5,  1700-1701. 

William  Stoughton,  lieut.-governor,  acting  Governor,  May,  1700,  to  July  7,  1701, 
when  he  died.    [The  Council  governed  without  an  executive,  July,  1701,  to  June,  1702.] 

Joseph  Dudley,  reached  Boston,  June  11,  1702;  governed  till  Feb.  4,  1714-15. 
[The  Council  acted  Feb.  4,  1714-1S,  to  March  21,  1714-15.] 

Joseph  Dudley,  reassumed  office  March  21,  1714-15. 

CoL.  Elisha  Burgess,  commission  published  in  Boston  Nov.  9,  1715  ;  when 

William  Tailer,  lieut.-governor,  began  to  act  as  Governor,  and  continued  to  act 
(while  Burgess  was  selling  his  commission  to  Shute's  friends  in  England)  till  Oct.  4,  1716; 
when 

Samuel  Shute  arrived,  having  been  commissioned  June  15,  1716.  He  left  Boston, 
Jan.  I,  1722-23;  when 

William  Dummer,  lieut  -governor,  acted  till  July  13,  1728;  when 

William  Burnet  arrived,  havjng  been  appointed  March  7,  1727-28.  He  died  at 
Boston,  Sept.  7,  1729  ;  when 

William  Dummer  again  acted,  till 

Jonathan  Belcher  arrived,  Aug.  10,  1730,  who  governed  till 

William  Shirley,  then  living  in  Boston,  was  commissioned  May  16,  1741,  and  he 
governed  till  Aug.  2,  1757;  when 

Thomas  Pownall  arrived,  having  been  appointed  Feb.  25,  1757,  and  he  sailed  for 
England,  June  3,  1760;  when 

Thomas  Hutchinson,  lieut.-governor,  acted  till  Aug.  2,  1760;  when 

Francis  Bernard  arrived,  having  been  commissioned,  Jan.  14,  1760.  He  sailed  for 
England,  Aug.  2,  1 769 ;  when 

Thomas  Hutchinson  again  acted  till  his  own  commission  as  Governor  arrived,  early 
in  March,  1771,  having  been  appointed  Nov.  28,  1770.  He  sailed  for  England,  June  1, 
1774,  having  been  superseded  by 

Thomas  Gage,  who  was  appointed  April  7,  1774,  and  had  arrived  in  Boston,  May  13, 
1774.  In  the  same  month  the  Provincial  Congress  declared  him  disqualified,  and  while 
Boston  was  besieged  he  sailed  for  England,  Oct.  1775. 
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CHAPTER     I. 

THE    INTER-CHARTER    PERIOD. 

BY   WILLIAM   H.   WHITMORE, 
Chairman  of  the  Boston  Record  Commissioners. 

IN  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  first  volume  of  this  History  the  affairs  of  the 
colony  have  been  traced  under  the  first  charter,  to  the  date  of  the  final 
cessation  of  its  authority,  May  20,  1686.  On  Oct.  7,  1691,  the  second 
charter  of  Massachusetts  was  signed  by  King  William,  and  Governor  Phips 
arrived  at  Boston  with  it,  May  14,  1692.  This  interval  of  six  years  is  styled 
by  the  ingenious  arranger  of  our  Massachusetts  Archives  ^  the  "  Inter- 
Charter  "  period,  —  a  convenient  designation.  Of  these  six  years  two  and 
one-third  years  were  filled  by  the  administration  of  Governor  Andros ;  but 
so  colorless  and  unimportant  were  the  remaining  years,  that  Andros  is 
really  the  central  figure  of  the  whole  period. 

This  break  in  the  continuity  of  our  charter  government  was,  indeed,  in 
effect  nearly  as  influential  as  those  two  later  civic  convulsions,  —  the  Revo- 
lution and  the  recent  Rebellion.  Each  of  these  three  events  have  profoundly 
affected  Massachusetts,  and,  of  necessity,  Boston.  The  coming  of  Andros 
brought  us  into  renewed  relations  with  contemporary  life  in  England ;  the 
second  transformed  us  from  loyalists  to  republicans ;  the  third  has  so  far 
given  us  a  nationality  as  entirely  to  eradicate  our  provincialism. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros  there  existed,  from  May 
24  to  Dec.  20,  1686,  a  provisional  government  over  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Maine,  and  the  King's  Province,  under  the  presidency  of  Joseph 

'  [Such  papers  of  this  period  as  it  suited  Mr.  Revolution,  1689,  one  volume ;  and  Inter-Charter, 

Felt  to  group  together,  he  has  arranged  under  1689-92,  three  volumes.      See  Vol.  I.  of   this 

three  heads,  — Usurpation,  1686-89,  one  volume ;  History,  Introduction,  p.  xix.  —  Ed.] 
VOL.   Jl.  —'I. 
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Dudley.  He  was  duly  commissioned  by  King  James,  and  he  was  assisted 
by  sixteen  councillors.  As  might  be  expected,  Randolph  considered  him- 
self to  be  the  true  manager  of  this  temporary  government ;  and  it  might  also 
be  foreseen  that  harmony  was  impossible.^  The  facts  relating  to  the  history 
of  these  months  are  so  few,  and  they  have  been  so  judiciously  presented 
by  Dr.  Palfrey  in  his  admirable  History,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  repeat 
them  here.^ 

Two  special  subjects  may,  however,  be  of  interest  to  Bostonians,  —  one 
being  the  public  proceedings  relative  to  Dudley;  the  other,  the  successful 
establishment  of  an  Episcopal  church  in  the  town. 

It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  cite  the  evidence  of  an  eye-witness,  Samuel 
Sewall,  who  thus  enters  in  his  Diary :  — 

"Friday,  May  21,  1686.  The  Magistrates  and  Deputies  goe  to  the  Govemour's 
[Bradstreet].  I  was  going  to  them  about  11  a'clock,  supposing  them  to  be  at  the 
Town  House ;  and  seeing  a  head  through  the  Govemour's  Room,  and  Brisco  in  the 
Street,  I  asked  if  [the]  Magistrates  [were]  there.  So  went  in ;  and  they  were  dis- 
coursing about  delivering  the  Keys  of  a  Fort  which  had  been  taken,  [and]  seemed  to 
advise  him  not  to  do  it  till  the  Gentlemen  [were]  sworn.  Mr.  Nowell  prayed  that 
God  would  pardon  each  Magistrate  and  Deputie's  Sin.  [He]  thanked  God  for  oui 
hithertos  of  Mercy,  56  yeeirs,  in  which  time  sad  Calamities  [had  happened]  elsewhere, 
as  [the]  Massacre  [in]  Piedmont.  [He]  thanked  God  for  what  we  might  expect  from 
sundry  of  those  now  set  over  us.  I  moved  to  sing ;  [and]  so  [we]  sang  the  1 7th  and 
1 8th  verses  of  Habbakkuk. 

"  The  Adjournment  which  had  been  agreed  before,  [to  the]  second  Wednesday  in 
October  next,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  Morning,  was  declared  by  the  weeping  Marshall- 
Generall.     Many  Tears  [were]  shed  in  Prayer  and  at  parting." 

On  the  same  day  President  Dudley  went  on  board  the  frigate,  a  little 
below  the  Castle,  and  the  flag  was  displayed  at  the  main-top.  Then  about 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  she  sailed  up  to  the  town,  the  Castle  firing 
twenty-five  guns,  the  Sconce  and  the  ships  in  port,  Noddle's  Island  and  the 
Charlestown  battery  joining  in,  the  frigate  replying,  and  flags  everywhere 
displayed.  Yet  Sewall  notes  that  there  were  not  many  spectators  on  Fort 
Hill.  It  seems  that  ;^2i  were  spent  for  wine  at  such  festivities  as  there  were, 
which  was  duly  charged  to  the  colony. 

On  Saturday,  September  25,  the  loyal  captains  of  the  men-of-war  cele- 
brated the  Queen's  birthday  by  firing  guns  and  displaying  bunting.  The 
ships  in  port  were  mildly  coerced  into  a  simulated  enthusiasm,  but  the 
authorities  prevented  the  lighting  of  bonfires  in  the  town.  At  Noddle's 
Island,  however,  the  officers  held  a  jubilee,  and  made  a  great  fire  in  the 
evening  with  many  huzzas;  while  in  Boston  many,  doubtless,  joined  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Willard  in  lamenting  such  a  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  which 
then  began  at  sundown. 

1  [Mr.   C.   W.   Tuttle  communicated    some  2  [xhe  speeches  of  Dudley  to  the  Assembly 

particulars  about   Randolph  to  the  Massachu-  May  \^  and  May  25,  1686,  with  Mr    Deane's 

setts   Historical   Society's  Proceedings,   1874,   p.  remarks   thereon,  are   in  the   Mass   Hist    Soc 

240. -Ed.]  i'rof.,  1864,  p.  487.-ED.]  '         ■        ■ 
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On  Thursday,  October  14,  the  King's  birthday  was  commemorated  in 
Hke  manner ;  and  probably  many  remembered,  with  Sewall,  that  the  pre- 
vious day  had  been  assigned  for  that  reassembling  of  the  old  General  Court, 
which  was  not  to  be. 

These  seem  to  be  the  only  occasions  on  which  Boston  was  especially  re- 
minded of  the  presence  of  a  new  government ;  but  a  more  important  change 
was  in  progress.  This 

was  the  establishment  y         ^ 

of  Episcopal   forms,  (/t^<^ ,        '7-'^ 

not  only  by  the  per- 
mission, but  with  the 
encouragement  of  the 
Governor.  Randolph 
was  above  all  things, 
apparently,  a  zealot; 
and  it  is  curious  to 
view  his  acts  through 
the  eyes  of  an  equally 
devout  Puritan :  — 


■ff^^ 


"On  Wednesday, 
May  26,  Mr.  Ratliff,  the 
Minister,  waits  on  the 
Council.  Mr.  Mason 
and  Randolph  propose  _ 

that  he  may  have  one        -.-^■""'^      / 


/J-t^tJZ,<f-9^'^i^ 


d^-^ 


^*<^>ije/. 


-e^ 
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of  the  three  [meeting] 

Houses    to  preach  in. 

That  is  denyed ;  and  he 

is  granted  the  east  end  of  the  Town  House,  where  the  Deputies  used  to  meet,  untill 

those  who  desire  his  Ministry  shall  provide  a  fitter  place." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  so  much  of  this  story  as  has  been  already 
told  by  Mr.  Foote  in  Vol.  1. 1 

Although  we  may  not  believe  the  story  which  Randolph  ^  tells,  that  in 
October  four  hundred  persons  wer^  daily  frequenters  of  it,  undoubtedly  it 
attracted  many.  John  Dunton  attended  this  first  service,  and  writes  that 
Mr.  Ratcliffe  "  read  common-prayer  in  his  Surplice,  which  was  so  great  a 
Novelty  to  the  Bostonians,  that  he  had  a  very  large  Audience." 

"  August  5th.  —  William  Harrison  is  buried,  which  is  the  first  I  know  of  buried 
with  the  Common-Prayer  Book  in  Boston.  He  was  formerly  Mr.  Randolph's 
Landlord." 

'  [Vol.  I.  p.  200,  et  seq.  —  Ed.]  baffled  by  the  great  affronts  ;  some  calling  our 
Randolph  writes  ;  "  We  are  now  come  to  minister  Baal's  priest,  and  some  of  their  minis- 
have  praiers  every  Wednesday  and  Friday  morn-  ters,  from  the  pulpit,  calling  our  praiers  leeks, 
ings  on  their  exchange,  and  resolve  not  to  be  garlick,  and  trash." 
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So  writes  Sewall,  who  adds  that  the  second  similar  interment  was  on 
November  6,  of  "  one  Robinson,  Esqre.,  that  came  from  Antego;  "  and  the 
third  was  of  John  Griffin,  about  one  week  later.  He  also  records  that  on 
September  15  Mr.  Ratcliffe  married  David  Jeffries  and  Betty  Usher. 

Clearly  the  new  ministry  promptly  began  the  exercise  of  its  functions ; 
and  it  must  be  conceded  that  there  were  not  a  few  who  rejoiced  to  see  the 
Church  of  England  recognized  in  this  place.  So  far  at  least  the  church  was 
maintained  by  voluntary  contributions,  —  not  only  the  offerings  at  services, 
but  such  sums  as  were  obtained  by  solicitation. 

These  slight  items  are,  perhaps,  all  that  can  be  gleaned  in  regard  to 
Dudley's  short  and  provisional  presidency  of  these  Colonies.  The  coming 
of  Andros,  known  to  Randolph  as  early  as  July  28,  was  known  generally  by 
August  23,  when  Dudley  told  Sewall  that  the  new  Governor  would  prob- 
ably arrive  in  six  weeks. 

Accordingly,  on  Sunday,  Dec.  19,  1686,  the  guns  announced  the  arrival 
of  the  frigate  "  King-fisher,"  bringing  Sir  Edmund  to  his  new  command. 

Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  a  gentleman  of  good  family,  high  connections, 
and  prosperous  antecedents.  For  several  generations  the  family  had  been 
seigneurs  of  Sausmarez  in  Guernsey;  his  father.  Amice  Andros,  married 
the  sister  of  Sir  Robert  Stone,  cup-bearer  to  the  amiable  but  unfortunate 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  King  James  I.  Through 
her,  however,  Victoria  derives  her  title  to  the  British  Crown.  Born  Dec.  6, 
1637,  Andros,  like  his  brother  and  father,  was  a  stanch  loyalist,  and  served 
three  years  in  the  army  of  Prince  Henry  of  Nassau.  At  the  Restoration  he 
was  made  gentleman  in  ordinary  to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia.  In  1666  he 
was  made  major  in  a  regiment  of  foot,  which  was  sent  to  America,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  against  the  Dutch. 

He  returned  to  England  in  August,  1668;  and  in  February,  1670-71,  he 
married  Marie,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Craven.  Her  brother  was  the  heir 
in  reversion  to  the  barony  of  Hamsted-Marshall,  then  enjoyed  by  the  Earl 
of  Craven,  being  the  nearest  heir-male.  This  marriage  was  doubtless  owing 
to  the  early  connections  of  Andros  with  the  court  of  the  exiled  titular 
Queen  of  Bohemia;  the  Earl  of  Craven  being  her  chief  adviser  and  friend, 
most  probably  also  being  her  second  husband.  A  year  later,  Andros  was 
made  major  of  Prince  Rupert's  Dragoons. 

In  1674  Andros,  who  had  inherited  the  family  estates,  and  had  been 
sworn  as  Bailly  of  Guernsey,  was  appointed  by  James,  Duke  of  York,  to  be 
Governor  of  the  Province  recently  surrendered  by  the  Dutch.  Accompanied 
by  his  wife,  Andros  landed. in  New  York,  Nov.  i,  1674.  Three  years  later 
he  returned  to  England,  having  been  an  efficient  and  successful  agent  in 
establishing  the  affairs  of  that  colony  and  of  Pemaquid,  also  owned  by  the 
Duke  of  York. 

During  his  vacation  in  England  he  was  knighted,  and  returned  to  his 
colony  in  1678,  where  he  remained  till  January,  1681.  For  the  next  five 
years  he  remained  at  home,  being  made  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber  in 
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1683,    and   lieut. -colonel   of  Lord    Scarsdale's    regiment  of   horse   in   1685. 
Earlier  in  1685  he  commanded  a  troop  of  horse  against  Monmouth. 

When  his  constant  friend  and  patron   the  Duke  of  York  succeeded  to  the 
throne   in  February,  1685,1  Andros  doubtless  was  in  the  line  of  promotion. 


>^o-^ 


When  James  II.,  under  the  new  state  of  affairs,  was  in  search  of  a  governor 
for  the  disfranchised  colonies  in  New  England,  he  naturally  turned  to 
Andros  as  a  person  well  fitted  for  the  employment. 


^   [This  cut  follows  a  portrait  in  the  Andros 
Tracts,    \-ol.    i.,    which     was    engraved    from    a 


'  [The  London  Gazette  for  Feb.  9,  1684,  con 
taining  an  account  of  the  death  of  Charles  11 
and  the  proclamation  of  James  II.,  was  reprinted  photograph  of  an  original  likeness,  the  property 
in  Boston  by  Samuel  Green,  and  its  contents  arc  of  Amias  Charles  Andros,  Esq.,  of  London.  — 
given  in  Afass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.,  1S73,  P'  '°5' — ^^- 1      ^"^'l 
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Palfrey,  indeed,  suggests  that  Andros  had  a  "  personal  grudge  against 
Massachusetts  on  account  of  old  affronts,"  and  that  "it  was  not  to  be 
doubted  that  here  was  a  man  prepared  to  be  as  oppressive  and  offensive  as 
the  king  desired."  This  inference  may  be  doubted.  It  is  true  that  during 
King  Philip's  war  this  colony  had  rejected  the  aid  offered  by  Andros  from 
New  York.  Some  unfounded  insinuations  were  also  current  in  Massachusetts 
that  the  Indians  obtained  their  arms  at  Albany.  Andros  indignantly  denied 
the  charge,  both  at  the  time  and  later  in  England.  The  Massachusetts 
agents,  Stoughton  and  Bulkley,  did  not  act  very  handsomely,  but  promised 
to  do  all  they  could  to  remove  any  misunderstanding.  Still  there  is  no 
proof  that  Andros  continued  for  nine  years  to  nourish  his  spleen ;  nor  is  this 
charge  brought  against  him  by  his  contemporaries. 

It  may  be  rather  assumed  that  the  opposition  to  Andros  was  not  per- 
sonal but  general.  The  colonists  had  been  for  more  than  a  generation 
virtually  independent.  Their  charter  as  construed  by  themselves  was  all 
they  needed.  Their  officials  were  natives,  their  legislature  was  of  their  own 
selection.  When  the  charter  was  revoked,  they  were  at  once  at  the  mercy 
of  a  sovereign  little  known  but  greatly  feared.  Under  these  circumstances, 
any  royal  governor  who  tried  to  follow  his  orders  was  liable  to  be  hated  as 
the  agent  of  their  oppressors. 

Andros,  who  had  before  visited  Boston  in  October,  1680,  to  wait  upon 
Lord  Culpepper,  was  received  now  with  some  formality.  He  landed  at 
Governor  Leverett's  wharf  about  two  o'clock,  P.  M.,  where  Bradstreet  and 
Danforth  received  him,  and  marched  through  the  guards  of  the  eight  com- 
panies of  Boston  militia  to  the  town  house, — a  wooden  building  occupying 
the  site  of  our  old  State  House.  Here  part  of  his  commission  was  read,  the 
oath  of  allegiance  was  taken  by  him,  and  then  as  governor  he  swore  in  a 
part  of  his  council.  Sewall  records  that  the  "  Governor  was  in  a  Scarlet 
Coat,  laced;  several  others  were  in  Scarlet;"  and  that  the  "Governor 
stood  with  his  Hat  on  when  Oaths  given  to  Councillours." 

After  speaking  to  the  ministers  in  the  library  about  the  use  of  one  of  their 
churches  for  Episcopal  services,  part  of  the  time,  and  probably  partaking  of 
the  dinner,  at  which  Rev.  Increase  Mather  craved  a  blessing,  the  new  Gov- 
ernor withdrew  to  his  lodgings.  His  residence,  perhaps  only  a  temporary 
one,  was  with  Madam  Rebecca  Taylor,  daughter  of  Israel  Stoughton,  and 
widow  of  William  Taylor ;  it  was  at  the  southerly  corner  of  Hanover  and 
Elm  streets.^ 

On  Wednesday  Mather  and  Willard  announced  to  Andros  the  decision 
of  their  churches,  that  they  "could  not  with  a  good  conscience  consent 
that  our  Meeting-Houses  should  be  made  use  of  for  the  Common-Prayer 
Worship."  On  Friday  about  sixty  "  Red-Coats  "  were  landed  and  marched 
to  Mr.  Gibbs's  house  at  Fort  Hill.  On  Saturday,  Christmas-day,  Andros 
went "  to  the  Town  House  to  Service,  Forenoon  and  Afternoon,  a  Red- 
Coat  going  on  his  right  hand  and  Captain  George  [of  the  "  Rose  "  frigate] 

1  [See  the  Introduction  to  this  volume.    Madam's  husband  spelled  his  name  Tailer.  —  Ed.] 
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on  the  left ; "  but,  as   Sewall  also  records  with   secret  glee,  "  shops  open 
to-day  generally  and  persons  about  their  occasions." 

On  Friday,  Jan.  7,  1686-87,  the  cautious  Sewall,  being  at  Captain  Win- 
throp's  on  business,  met  Andros  there,  and  being  presented,  "  I  thankfully 
acknowledged  the  protection  and  peace  we  enjoyed  under  his  Excellencie's 
Government." 

On  Sunday,  Feb.  6,  1686-87,  "  niany  scores  of  great  guns  were  fired 
at  the  Castle  and  Town,  in  honor  of  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  of 
the  reign  of  King  James ;  much  to  the  disquiet  of  the  churches,  it  being 
the  sacrament  Sunday.  March  3d,  new  officers  of  the  militia  were  com- 
missioned,—  left  out  Richards,  Checkly,  Dummer."  Sewall  had  returned 
his  commission  before  the  change  of  government. 

Sewall  records  little  of  public  interest  during  the  first  half  of  the  year 
1687.  During  this  period  Andros  was  establishing  his  government,  using 
his  very  ample  powers.  His  council  was  apparently  composed  of  twelve 
of  those  who  had  served  under  Dudley,  "with  thirteen  added.  The  two 
Winthrops,  Randolph,  Usher,  Gedney,  and  the  two  Tyngs  were  probably 
resident  in  Boston;  Stoughton  and  Dudley  were  daily  visitants.  Dudley 
and  Stoughton  were  made  judges ;  Usher,  treasurer ;  Randolph,  secretary ; 
while  one  Sherlock  was  made  high-sheriff  of  the  Dominion. 

Early  in  March,  1687,  an  act  was  passed  for  continuing  and  establishing 
taxes.  By  it  in  every  town  the  inhabitants  were  to  choose  a  local  tax  com- 
missioner, who  should,  with  the  selectmen,  prepare  a  schedule  of  persons 
and  estates.  Many  of  these  schedules  remain,  a  number  being  recently 
recovered  from  the  papers  of  Treasurer  Usher.  At  the  State  House  are 
the  Boston  lists  for  1686  and  1687,  the  first  of  which  is  published  in  extenso 
in  the  First  Report  of  the  Record  Commissioners,  with  the  names  contained 
in  the  second.  sThe  first  is  not  summed  up ;  the  second  shows  one  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  male  persons  in  town  aged  sixteen  and 
upward;  the  tax,  at  twenty-pence  per  head,  makes  ^124  i8.f.  4^.  The  tax 
on  estates  was  ^83  \s.  S%d.,  at  one  penny  on  the  pound,  showing  a  valua- 
tion of  nearly  ;^20,ooo. 

The  following  hst  of  those  taxed  for  over  ;^50  may  be  instructive.  The 
two  parts  represent  real  and  personal  estates :  — 


DIVISION    I. 


William  Colman  .  . 
Humphrey  Liscombe 
Maj.  John  Richards  . 
Timothy  Thornton  . 
John  Parmeter  .  . 
Widow  Kellond   .     . 


House, 
etc. 

£^° 
30 
30 
20 

15 
40 


DIVISION    2. 

Mr.  Meddlecott 20 

Mr.  Adam  Winthrop     ...     15 


Trade, 
etc. 

£30 

80 

100 

40 

40 

80 


70 
40 


House, 
etc. 

Capt.  Anthony  Howard     .     .  ^30 

Mr.  John  Foster 20 

Robert  Howard 20 

Dr.  John  Clarlc 30 

Capt.  Elisha  Hutchinson   .     .     40 
Widow  Warren 5° 


DIVISION  3. 

Isaac  Wallier 

Samuel  Checkley      .     .     • 
Thomas  Savage  .  .     ■ 


20 
20 


Trade, 
etc. 

50 
SO 
20 
40 
20 


40 
40 
30 
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House, 
etc. 

Trade, 
etc. 

House, 

etc. 

Trade, 
etc. 

John  Nelson   .... 

^20 

;£40 

Penn  Townsend        .     .     . 

.^20 

^40 

Edward  Lillie      .          ■     • 

30 

20 

Thomas  Palmer  .          .     . 

10 

60 

Gyles  Dyer      .               .     . 

18 

40 

Simon  Lynde,  Esq. 

•      30 

100 

John  Ballentine    . 

30 

30 

George  Pordeege      .     .     . 

.       18 

50 

Col.  Nicholas  Paige       .     . 

•      30 

100 

DIVISION    4. 

Nicholas  King     .... 

•      30 

30 

Thomas  Cooper  .... 

30 

40 

Simeon  Stoddard      .     .     . 

30 

80 

Francis  Foxcroft      .     .     . 

25 

60 

Edward  Shippin  .... 

.      40 

100 

Anthony  Checliley   .     .     . 

30 

30 

Jeremiah  Dummer     . 

20 

40 

James  Taylor 

20 

80 

Charles  Lidgett,  Esq.    . 

.       20 

80 

DIVISION    5. 

Jonathan  Bridgham  . 

20 

30 

Thomas  Clarke    .     .     . 

40 

60 

DIVISION   7. 

Samuel  Shrimpton    . 
John  Balcer           .     . 
Madam  Rebecca  Taylor     . 
James  Lloyd   ... 
Bozoun  Allen  .          ... 
William  White     . 
Benj.  BuUivant,  Esq. 
Francis  Burroughs 

50 
10 
32 
22 
20 
16 
16 

8 

150 

50 
20 
60 

30 
40 
40 
60 

Richard  Harris     .... 
Nathaniel  Oliver  .     .     . 
Jonathan  Balston,  Sr.    .     . 
Henry  Munford         .     .     . 
Joseph  Parsons    .          .     . 
John  Poole      .     . 
Peter  Sargeant    . 

.       40 
.       40 
.       20 

.     i6 

.       20 
•       25 
.       40 

20 

50 
80 

50 
40 
30 
60 

Thaddeus  Maccarty      .     . 
Eliakim  Hutchinson,  Esq. 
Thomas  Smith     .... 

20 
40 
12 

30 
70 

.  5° 

DIVISION  8. 
Capt.  Samuel  Sewall     .     . 
Thomas  Walker,  Jr. 

30 
.       61 

100 
100 

DIVISION  6. 

Sampson  Sheefe  .     .     . 

20 

30 

Capt.  Benj.  Davis     .     .     . 

25 

40 

Capt.  Nath.  Byfield       .     . 

12 

60 

DIVISION  9. 

John  Eyre  .          .... 

20 

40 

Muddy    River,    Rumney    Marsh,    and   the 

Benjamin  Alford  .... 

25 

60 

Islands,  we  omit.^ 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  valuations  above  given  of  real  and  personal 
property  are  very  low.  For  comparison,  we  note  that  Dudley's  salary  as 
judge  was  ;^I50.  Is  it  conceivable  that  he  received  three  times  the  value 
of  the  best  houses  in  town?  We  must  multiply  the  ;^20,ooo  by  at  least 
five,  to  get  a  true  valuation  of -the  real  estate  then;  and  the  ^100,000 
would  represent  much  more  than  that  value  now  does.^ 


Leaving  our  Boston  statistics,  we  find  that  on  one  other  point  Andros 
soon  offended  the  sensibilities  of  our  citizens.  The  Governor  was  a  devout 
Episcopalian,  and  he  had  Randolph  at  his  elbow  to  spur  him  on.  He  was 
determined  to  have  some  accommodation  for  the  services  of  his  church  ;  and, 
after  inspecting  the  three  meeting-houses,  on  March  23  he  demanded  the 


1  We  further  find  the  number  of  horses  and 


Division  7 


8  Horses, 


27  Cows. 


COWS  to  be  as 

foil 

ows  :  — 

Division 

, 

6  Horses, 

2  Cow 

2 

13       .. 

21       ,, 

3 

5        >• 

13      » 

♦ 

14        .1 

S3       „ 

5 

18 

13      >. 

6 

30        .1 

33       ,■ 

>'         =  24         „  32       „ 

118      „  194     „ 

There  are  tax-lists  of  the  Andros  time  in  M  E. 
Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  xx.Nii.,  xxxv.,  etc. 

■^  [Perhaps  two  and  a  half  times  more  would 
express  it  with  approximate  accuracy.  —  Ed.] 
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keys  of  the  South.  A  committee  of  six  —  Eliot,  Frary,  Oliver,  Savage,  Davis, 
and  Sewall  —  waited  on  the  Governor,  and  showed  that  the  land  was  theirs 
by  Mrs.  Norton's  gift,  and  that  the  house  was  built  by  the  subscriptions  of 
individuals.  But  two  days  later,  on  Good-Friday,  "  the  Governor  has 
service  in  the  South  meeting-house.  Goodman  Needham  [the  sexton], 
though  [he]  had  resolved  to  the  contrary,  was  prevailed  upon  to  Ring  the 
Bell  and  open  the  door,  at  the  Governor's  command,  —  one  Smith  and  Hill, 
joiner  and  shoemaker,  being  very  busy  about  it.  Mr.  John  Usher  was 
there,  whether  at  the  very  beginning  or  no,  I  can't  tell."  So  writes  Sewall, 
who  adds  that  on  the  Sunday  following  the  "  Governor  and  his  retinue 
met  in  our  meeting-house  at  Eleven;   broke  off  at  past  two,  because  of  the 


OBVERSE.  FFVLK^E 

GREAT    SEAL    OF    NEW    ENGLAND    UNDER    ANDROS.' 

Sacrament  and  Mr.  Clark's  long  sermon.  Now  wc  were  appointed  to  come 
[at]  half  hour  past  one ;  so  't  was  a  sad  sight  to  see  how  full  the  street  was 
with  people  gazing  and  moving  to  and  fro,  because  [they]  had  not  entrance 
into  the  house."  Thenceforward  the  h^piscopalians  used  the  building  until 
they  got  a  church  for  themselves,  though  at  such  hours  as  did  not  prevent 
the  true  owners  from  continuing  their  services.''^ 

By  this  act  Andros  defied  the  Puritan  element,  and  arrayed  the  minis- 
ters and  churches  against  himself  With  the  views  of  that  age  in  respect  to 
the  power  of  the  Crown,  many  temporal  changes  might  have  been  accepted 
with  resignation  ;  but  so  long  as  the  Church  of  England  was  weekly  shown 
triumphant  over  the  Dissenters,  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  needed  no  other 
incentive  to  rebellion. 


'  [See  an  account  of  the  Great  .Seal  in 
Historical  Magazine,  April,  1S62,  by  George 
Adlard,  and  the  account  in  his  Siitlou-Dudh-ys 
of  England ;  also  see  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Pnv., 
July,  1862,  and  Palfrey,  iii.  516.  Andrus's 
VOL.  n.  —  2. 


private  seal   is  figured  m  the  Heraldic  Jouriwl, 
i.  141.  —  Ed] 

-  Sewall  notes,  (Jet.  l6,  16S6:  "  This  day  the 
ground-sills  of  the  church  are  laid  ;  the  stone 
foundation  licing  finished." 
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On  Oct.  3,  1687,  the  Government  obtained  a  notable  but  expensive 
victory.  There  was  held  at  Boston  on  that  day  a  Court  of  Oyer  and  Ter- 
miner, consisting  of  Dudley,  Stoughton,  Usher,  and  Randolph,  to  try  the 
Ipswich  leaders.  That  town  had  refused  in  open  meeting  to  comply  with 
the  law  and  to  levy  the  new  taxes,  "  until  it  was  appointed  by  a  General 
Assembly  concurring  with  the  Governor  and  Council."  Rev.  John  Wise, 
John  Appleton,  John  Andrews,  Robert  Kinsman,  William  Goodhue,  and 
Thomas  French  were  the  leaders ;  and  they  were  accordingly  brought  to 
Boston,  charged  with  high  misdemeanors,  and  imprisoned  to  await  trial. 

Doubtless  all  Boston  was  stirred  on  that  day;  but  we  have  no  contempo- 
rary picture  of  the  scene,  as  Sewall  on  that  Monday  concluded  to  take  his 
wife  to  Sherborn,  where  they  passed  the  week.  Other  evidence  shows  that 
the  trial  was  memorable  from  the  words  used  by  Dudley,  "that  the  people  in 
New  England  were  all  slaves,  and  that  the  only  difference  between  them  and 
slaves  was  their  not  being  bought  and  sold ;  and  that  they  must  not  think 
the  privileges  of  Englishmen  would  follow  them  to  the  end  of  the  world." 
The  jury,  "  strangers  and  foreigners,  gathered  up,  as  we  suppose,  to  serve 
the  present  term,"  promptly  convicted  the  six  prisoners.  They  were  fined, 
and  Mr.  Wise  was  suspended  from  the  ministerial  function.  Exorbitant 
costs  and  fees  swelled  the  sum  of  the  expenses  of  the  defence  to  some  four 
hundred  pounds. 

The  victory  was  for  the  present  complete,  and  all  the  other  towns  sub- 
mitted. In  this  matter  Andros  does  not  seem  to  be  personally  implicated ; 
the  other  financial  novelty  was  certainly  favored  by  him.  This  was  the 
theory  that  the  Crown  owned  the  fee  to  all  the  land,  or  at  least  that  the  ex- 
isting owners  under  colonial  grants  had  so  weak  a  title  as  to  need  confirma- 
tion by  the  Crown.  After  the  overthrow  of  Andros,  his  enemies  claimed 
that  he  threatened  the  widest  application  of  the  Royal  rights ;  his  friends 
asserted  that  "  not  one  example  could  be  produced,  that  the  least  compul- 
sion was  ev^r  used  in  this  case  to  any  man  living  within  this  Dominion." 

Perhaps  the  truth  lies  between  the  two ;  the  claim  was  made  and  was  ac- 
quiesced in  by  members  of  the  council  and  other  friends,  who  were  treated 
with  on  very  easy  terms.  When  the  principle  was  well-established  the 
great  mass  of  free-holders  were  to  be  taken  in  hand ;  but  the  opportunity 
did  not  arrive. 

On  Oct.  26,  1687,  Andros  set  out  for  Hartford,  to  assume  command 
there.  He  received  the  surrender  of  the  old  government,  rapidly  passed 
through  his  new  territories,  and  returned  to  Boston,  November  16.  During 
the  autumn  he  built  a  palisade  fort  of  four  bastions  at  Fort  Hill,  with  a 
house  for  the  accommodation  of  the  garrison. 

Soon  after  this,  Andros  met  with  a  great  loss.  On  Jan.  22,  1687-88, 
"  the  Lady  Andros  departed  this  life,  to  the  great  grief  and  sorrow  of  his 
Excellency,  and  all  that  knew  her,"  writes  West.  On  the  evening  of  Feb- 
ruary 10,  the  cloudy  air  illuminated  by  torches,  the  stately  funeral  moved 
through  the  streets  of  Boston,    Sewall,  in  one  of  his  more  labored  entries,  has 
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described  it ;  ^  and  he  adds :  "  No  volley  at  placing  the  body  in  the  tomb." 
Tradition  adds  that  this  tomb  was  in  the  King's  Chapel  yard,  and  was  after- 
ward owned  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Church,  of  Revolutionary  fame. 

In  spite  of  his  affliction  —  perhaps  in  consequence  of  it  —  Andros  was 
speedily  at  work  again,  perfecting  the  plan  of  government.  In  February 
an  act  was  passed  for  additional  imposts  and  excise ;  in  March,  one  prohib- 
iting more  than  one  town-meeting  in  a  year:  both  must  have  aroused 
a  strong,  if  concealed,  enmity  in  our  town.  The  scheme  for  asserting  the 
king's  title  to  all  lands  seems  also  to  have  been  pushed,  as  it  is  to  this  year 
that  we  find  assigned  Andros's  famous  criticism  of  an  Indian  deed,  "  that 
their"  hand  was  no  more  worth  than  a  scratch  with  a  bear's  paw." 

In  April,  1688,  Rev.  Increase  Mather,  the  eloquent,  learned,  and  patriotic 
minister  of  the  Second  Church  in  Boston,  sailed  for  England  as  the  in- 
formal envoy  of  the  people.  Andros  knew  of  his  intended  journey,  but  did 
not  oppose  it.  Randolph,  who  had  with  reason  charged  Mather  with  libel- 
Hng  him,  brought  a  second  suit  against  him.  The  prudent  minister  in  a  dis- 
guise went  to  Charlestown,  thence  to  Winnisimmet,  where  a  ketch  took  him 
to  his  desired  shelter  on  board  the  ship  "  President."  He  sailed  on  April 
17,  1688.     Of  his  mission  and  its  success  we  may  speak  later. 

A  few  days  before,  on  March  28,  Sewall  makes  the  following  entry: — 

"  Capt.  Davis  spake  to  me  for  Land  to  set  a  Church  on.  I  told  him  [I]  could 
not,  would  not  put  Mr.  Cotton's  Land  to  such  an  use,  and  besides  't  was  Entail'd. 
After[wards],  Mr.  Randolph  saw  me,  and  had  me  to  his  House  to  see  the  Landscips 
of  Oxford  CoUedgse  and  Halls.  [He]  left  me  with  Mr.  Ratcliff,  who  spake  to  me 
for  Land  at  Cotton  Hill  for  a  Church  which  [they]  were  going  to  build.  I  told  him  I 
could  not,  first  because  I  would  not  set  up  that  which  the  People  of  N[ew]  E[ngland] 
came  over  to  avoid ;  Secondly,  the  Land  was  Entail'd.  In  after  discourse  I  men- 
tioned chiefly  the  Cross  in  Baptism  and  Holy  Dayes." 

On  April  15,  Easter,  the  Governor  celebrated  the  day  at  the  South  meet- 
ing-house, promising  that  it  should  be  for  the  last  time.  A  few  days  later  he 
started  for  the  eastward,  where  he  unfortunately  affronted  Castine,  a  French 
adventurer,  resident  on  the  Penobscot.  A  few  parleys  were  had  with  the 
Indians,  and  then  he  hastened  home,  arriving  May  28.  Here  he  found 
awaiting  him  a  new  commission,  making  him  governor  of  all  the  English 
possessions  on  the  mainland,  except  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia,  with  Boston  as  his  capital.  The  next  few  months,  to  October, 
were  spent  by  Andros  in  a  trip  through  his  new  dominions.  He  took 
especial  pains  at  Albany  to  confirm  the  friendly  relations  with  the  Five 
Nations,  which  he  had  formerly  established  when  governor  of  New  York. 

During  his  absence  a  panic  in  regard  to  the  Indians  arose  in  Boston. 
Five  persons  were  slain  by  them  at  Springfield,  and  fears  were  entertained 
that  the  Indians  near  Casco  would  declare  war.  The  Council  pressed  four 
men  from  each  Boston  company,  thirty-two  in  all,  and  sent  them,  with  six 

1  [Already  quoted.     See  Vol.  I.  p.  212.  — Ed.] 
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men  from  Charlestown,  to  the  eastward,  Sept.  lO,  1688.  On  the  2Sth, 
sixteen  more  men  were  pressed  in  Boston. ■* 

On  October  25  Andros  returned  to  Boston,  and  after  trying  the  effect 
of  a  proclamation  in  pacifying  the  Indians,  he  started  on  Nov.  17,  1688, 
with  nearly  a  thousand  men,  for  the  seat  of  war.  Sewall  was  one  of  the 
drafted  men,  but  he  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  England ;  and  so,  as 
Jonathan  Wales  offered  to  be  his  substitute  for  ^5,  he  got  himself  released. 
Sewall  sailed  Nov.  22,  1688,  and  reached  here  on  his  return  Dec.  2,  1689;  so 
that  we  lack  his  testimony  as  to  the  stirring  scenes  which  were  enacted 
here  between  these  dates. 

The  campaign  to  the  eastward  was  mainly  a  defensive  one,  and  was' pro- 
ductive only  of  discontent  and  suspicions  on  the  part  of  the  hastily-levied 
forces.  "  At  Pemaquid,  information  came  to  Andros  of  the  apprehensions 
entertained  at  court  of  a  movement  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  whereupon  he 
issued,  Jan.  10,  1688-89,  a  proclamation  commanding  His  Majesty's  sub- 
jects in  New  England,  and  especially  all  officers,  civil  and  military,  to  be  on 
the  alert,  should  there  be  an  approach  of  any  foreign  fleet,  to  resist  such 
landing  or  invasion  as  might  be  attempted."  ^ 

We  now  know  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  succeeded ;  that  on  Dec. 
23,  1688,  James  fled  from  London,  and  that  on  Feb.  13,  1688-89,  William 
and  Mary  were  proclaimed.  Let  us,  however,  trace  events  as  they  occurred 
at  Boston. 

Early  in  March,  1689,  Andros  reached  Boston,  and  on  April  4,  John 
Winslow  arrived  here  in  a  vessel  from  Nevis,  bringing  copies  of  the  pro- 
clamation issued  by  William  at  his  landing.^  Andros  endeavored  vainly  to 
seize  these  papers,  which  were  doubtless  circulated  at  once  among  the  in- 
habitants. The  secret  history  of  the  next  fortnight  will  probably  never  be 
revealed,  but  the  following  statements  in  the  Life  of  Rev.  Cotton  Mather, 
by  his  son  (p.  42),  seem  to  have  been  overlooked  by  Palfrey.*  There  is 
apparently  no  good  reason  for  doubting  their  truth: — 

"  It  was  in  the  Month  of  April  when  we  had  News  by  the  Edges,  concerning  a 
Descent  made  upon  England  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  for  the  Rescue  of  the  Nations 
from  Slavery  and  Popery.  Then  a  Strange  Disposition  entred  in  the  Body  of  our 
People  to  assert  our  Liberties  against  the  Arbitrary  Rulers  that  were  fleecing  them. 
But  it  was  much  feared  by  the  more  sensible  Gentlemen  at  Boston  that  an  unruly 
Company  of  Soldiers  —  who  had  newly  deserted  the  Service  in  which  they  had  bin 

1  [See  chapter  iii.  of  this  volume,  —  Ed.]  setts    Archives  ("Inter-charter    papers,")   xxxv. 

2  Palfrey,  New  England,  iii.  569.  [It  was  in  218,  and  it  is  printed  in  the  Andros  Tracts,  i.  78. 
March  that  Andros,  while  in  Maine,  learned  by  Winslow  was  the  son  of  John  Winslow,  of  Bos- 
a  messenger  despatched  from  New  York  of  the  ton,  and  he  the  son  of  John  Winslow  (and  Mary 
landing  of  William  at  Torbay.  See  J.  R.  Brod-  Chilton)  the  brother  of  Governor  Edward  Wins- 
head's  paper  on  "The  Government  of  Sir  Edmund  low,  of  Plymouth  Colony.  The  proclamation 
Andros  over  New  England  "  in  the  Hist.  Mag.,  brought  by  Winslow  was  at  once  reprinted  as  a 
Jan.  1867,  p.  II.  The  document  conveying  the  broadside,  "  Boston,  printed  by  R.  P.,  for  Benia- 
intelligence  is  given  in  the  New  York  Colonial  min  Harris,  at  the  London  Coffee  House,  1689." 
Documents,  m.  591,  660.  — Ed.]  4  [See  History  of  New  England,   vol.   iii., 

8  [Winslow's  deposition  is  in  the  Massachti-     chaps,  xiv.  and  xv.  —  Ed.]  ' 
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employed  for  the  Eastern  War,  by  the  gathering  of  their  Friends  to  them  to  protect 
them  from  the  Governor,  who,  they  thought,  intended  nothing  but  Ruine  to  them  — 
would  make  a  great  Stir  and  produce  a  bloody  Revolution. 

"  And,  therefore,  the  principal  Gentlemen  in  Boston  met  with  Mr.  Mather  to  con- 
sult what  was  best  to  be  done ;  and  they  all  agreed,  if  possible,  that  they  would  extin- 
guish all  Essays  in  our  People  to  an  Insurrection ;  but  that  if  the  Country  People  to 
the  Northward,  by  any  violent  Motions  pushed  on  the  Matter  so  far  as  to  make  a 
Revolution  unavoidable,  then,  to  prevent  the  Shedding  of  Blood  by  an  ungoverned 
Multitude,  some  of  the  Gentlemen  present  would  appear  in  the  Head  of  what  Action 
should  be  done ;  and  a  Declaration  was  prepared  accordingly. 

"  On  April  18  the  People  were  so  driving  and  furious,  that,  unheaded,  they  began 
to  seize  our  public  Oppressors  ;  upon  which  the  Gentlemen  aforesaid  found  it  neces- 
sary to  appear,  that,  by  their  Authority  among  the  People,  the  unhappy  Tumults 
might  be  a  little  regulated." 

These  statements  apparently  agree  with  the  events.  The  uprising  against 
Andres  certainly  bears  the  signs  of  a  popular  movement,  not  based  upon 
any  knowledge  of  the  success  of  the  revolution  in  England,  and  for  that 
reason  not  probably  the  work  of  any  of  the  citizens  of  position  and  wealth. 
It  was  a  desperate  venture,  since  the  continuance  of  the  rule  of  King  James 
would  have  brought  a  speedy  and  terrible  punishment  upon  the  malcon- 
tents. The  inhabitants  of  Boston  in  1689  were  fully  aware  of  the  scenes 
which  followed  Monmouth's  failure.  Some  refugees  indeed  had  found 
shelter  here,  and  the  daughter"  of  that  most  noted  victim,  Lady  Lisle,  had 
recently  been  living  here  as  the  wife  of  President  Leonard  Hoar,  and  later 
of  Hezekiah  Usher. 

The  blow  was  struck  on  April  18,  not  without  some  warning;  as  Andros 
wrote  two  days  earlier  that  there  was  "  a  general  buzzing  among  the  people, 
great  with  expectation  of  their  old  Charter,  or  they  know  not  what."  About 
eight  o'clock. in  the  morning  of  that  day  — 

"  It  was  reported  at  the  south  end  of  the 
town  that  at  the  north  end  they  were  all  in 
arms  ;  and  the  Uke  report  was  at  the  north 
end  respecting  the  south  end.  Where- 
upon Captain  John  George  (of  the  "  Rose" 
frigate)  was  seized,  and  about  nine  of  the 
clock  the  drums  beat  through  the  town, 
and  an  ensign  was  set  up  on  the  Beacon. 
Then  Mr.  Bradstreet,  Mr.  Danforth,  Major 
Richards,  Dr.  Cooke,  and  Mr.  Addington,  etc.,  were  brought  to  the  Council-house 
by  a  company  of  soldiers  under  Captain  Hill." 

In  the  meantime  "  the  people  in  arms  "  captured  Randolph,  Foxcroft, 

Bullivant,^  Sherlock,  Ravenscroft,  White,  and  many  more,  and  lodged  them 

in  jail  in  charge  of  a  new  keeper. 

1  [BuUivant  was  Andros's  Attorney-General,  in  Boston  after  Andros  left,  Feb.  13,  1689-90, 
He  was  an  apothecary,  and  Dunton,  p.  94,  gives  and  continued  it  till  May  19.  It  is  preserved  in 
an  account  of  him.    He  kept  a  journal  of  events     the  Public  Record  ofifice,  London,  and  has  been 
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"  About  noon,  in  the  gallery  at  the  Council-house,  was  read  the  Declaration.' 
Then  a  message  ^  was  sent  to  the  Fort,  by  Mr.  Oliver  and  Mr.  Eyres,  signed  by  Wait 
Winthrop  and  the  gentlemen  then  in  the  Council  chamber,  to  inform  him  [Andros] 
how  unsafe  he  was  like  to  be,  if  he  did  not  deliver  up  himself  and  fort  and  government, 
—  which  he  was  loath  to  do.  ^ 

"  By  this  time,  being  about  two  of  the  clock  (the  Lecture  being  put  by),  the  town 
was  generally  in  arms,  and  so  many  of  the  country  came  in  that  there  was  twenty 
companies  in  Boston,  besides  a  great  many  that  appeared  at  Charlestown  that  could 
not  get  over,  —  some  say  fifteen  hundred.  Then  there  came  information  to  the  soldiers 
that  a  boat  was  come  from  the  frigate  that  made  towards  the  fort,  which  made  them 

haste  thither  and  come  to  the  Sconce  soon  after  the 
boat  got  thither ;  and  't  is  said  that  Governor  Andross 
and  about  half  a  score  of  gentlemen  were  coming  down 
out  of  the  fort ;  but  the  boat  being  seized  (wherein  were 
small-arms,  hand-grenadoes,  and  a  quantity  of  match), 
the  Governor  and  the  rest  went  in  again.  Whereupon, 
Mr.  John  Nelson,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  soldiers, 

printed  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  March,  1878,  p.  103.  BuUivant 
had  come  to  Boston  in  1685,  and  having  gone  to  England  with 
Andres's  friends  after  their  downfall,  seems  to  have  returned 
at  a  later  day.  —  Ed.] 

1  [Good  judges  assign  this  to  the  pen  of  Cotton  Mather, 
Hutchinson  speaks  of  it  as  being  by  Mather, 
"  who  had  a  remarkable  talent  for  very  quick 
and  sudden  composure."  It  was  at  once 
printed  on  a  pot  folio  sheet,  —  "Boston, 
printed  by  Samuel  Green,  and  sold  by  Benja- 
min Harris,  at  the  London  Coffee  House, 
1689."  An  answer  to  this  declaration,  dated 
at  the  Castle,  June  20,  1689,  and  vindicating 
Andros,  was  made  by  John  Palmer,  which  was 
printed  in  London,  1690,  as  an  Impartial 
account  of  the  State  of  New  England,  and  re- 
printed in  Boston  under  the  title  of  The 
Present  State  of  New  England.  It  is  reprinted 
in  the  Andros  Tracts,  i.  21.  See  Palfrey,  iii. 
Edward  Rawson  and  Samuel  Sewall 
replied  to  Palmer  in  The  Rervolution  in  Neiu 
England  justified.  .  .  .  Published  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Boston  and  the  country  adjacent. 
■  .  .  Printed  for  Joseph  Brunning,  at  Boston, 
in  New  England,  1691.  This  is  also  reprinted 
in  the  Andros  Tracts,  i.  63.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  A  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  of 
Sir  Edmund  Androsse  and  his  Complices,  dated 
Boston,  Feb.  4,  1690-91,  and  proceeding  from 
William  Stoughton,  Thomas  Hinckley, 
it\vj  \    ^^i*  Winthrop,   Bartholomew   Gedney, 

\      ^^  \  and  Samuel  Shrimpton.    Andros  Tracts, 

i.  137.  — Ed.] 

2  [This  made  subsequently  a  broadside,  in 

black  letter,  of  which  a  copy  is  preserved  in 

K"  the  Hutchinson  Papers  at  the  State   House 

^^  (surrendered  by  the  Historical  Society  to  the 

•H^  State),  as  well  as  another  in  manuscript.  Mass. 

B-i  •  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  1874,  p.  228.     It  is  printed  in 

Hutchinson's  Mass.  Bay,  i.  —  Ed.] 
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did  demand  the  fort  and  the  governor,  who  was  loath  to  submit  to  them  ;  but  at  length 
did  come  down,  and  was,  with  the  gentlemen  that  were  with  him,  conveyed  to  the 
Council-house,  where  Mr.  Bradstreet  and  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  waited  to  receive 
him,  —  to  whom  Mr.  Stoughton  first  spake,  telling  him  he  might  thank  himself  for  the 


1  [This  cut  follows  a  photograph,  Idndly  Lloyd's  Neck,  Long  Island.  The  painting  has 
loaned  by  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  of  a  an  inscription  which  reads:  "Aetatis  Suae,  78, 
portrait    belonging    to    IVIr.     Henry    Lloyd,    of      1732."    Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  1879,  P-  93-— E"-] 
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present  disaster  that  had  befallen  him,  etc.     He  was  then  confined  for  that  night  to 
Mr.  John  Usher's  house,  under  strong  guards,  and  the  next  day  conveyed  to  the  fort." 
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The  next  day  the  Castle  was  surrendered  under  an  order  extorted  from 
Andres,  and  by  agreement  the  "  Rose  "  frigate  struck  her  topmasts  and  sent 
her  sails  on  shore. 

1  [This  is  copied  from  the  original  in  the  Massachusetts  Archives,  cvii.  .:.  —  Ed.| 
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Thus  without  the  shedding  of  blood  the  overthrow  of  the  government 
of  Andros  was  effected.  It  may  be  inferred  that  the  conspirators  here  were 
well  assured  that  no  other  of  the  provinces  lately  ruled  by  Andros  would 
interfere  to  replace  him.  A  provisional  government  for  Massachusetts 
Colony  was  therefore  their  only  care.  The  fifteen  gentlemen  who  met  at 
the  council  chamber  on  the  i8th  were  Wait  Winthrop,  Bradstreet,  Stough- 


ton,  Shrimpton,  Gedney,  Brown, 
Danforth,  Richards,  Cooke,  Add- 
ington,  Nelson,  Adam  Winthrop, 
Sergeant,  Foster,  and  Waterhouse. 
On  the  20th  of  April  they  joined 
to  them  twenty-two  others,  as  a 
"  Council  for  the  safety  of  the 
people  and  conservation  of  the 
peace."  They  chose  Bradstreet 
president ;  Foster  and  Adam  Win- 
throp, Treasurers ;  Wait  Winthrop, 
commander-in-chief;  Addington, 
clerk. 

This  provisional  Council  called 
a  convention  of  two  delegates  from 
each  town;  and  on  May  9,  1689, 
sixty-six  members  met.    This  con- 


PETITIONERS,    JUNE    10,    1 689.' 


vention  held  that  the  old  charter  was  in  force,  and  invited  the  old  officers 
to  assume  office.  This  course  being  refused,  they  ordered  a  new  conven- 
tion which  assembled  on  May  22,  wherein  fifty-four  towns  were  represented. 
The  old  Governor,  Bradstreet,  and  the  Council  of  1686,  according  to  the 
renewed  request  of  the  towns,  returned  to  office. 

On  May  26  the  news  of  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  reached  here 
and  caused  the  greatest  joy.  On  June  5  a  General  Court  was  held  at  Bos- 
ton, including  a  newly  elected  Lower  House.  It  called  upon  the  Council  as 
before  to  assume  the  duties  of  magistrates,  to  which  it  agreed.     The  Lower 

'  [These  are  signatures  t'o  a  petition  to  the  authorities,  that  the  "  Rose  "  frigate  may  be  restored 
to  her  Commander,  Captain  George.^  Ed.] 
VOL.  n. — 3. 
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House  brought  charges  against  Andros,  Dudley,  Randolph,  Palmer,  West, 
Graham,  Farwell,  and  Sherlock,  and  refused  them  bail.  The  Court  adjourned 
July  13,  1689. 


--T^^  <^^ 


-i->-^t-p~Co-jtt    f 


COMMISSIONERS   OF  THE  UNFTED   COLONIES,    1 689. 

On  December  3  Governor  Bradstreet  received  orders  from  England 
giving  authority  to  the  persons  in  office  to  continue  to  administer  the  gov- 
ernment ;intil  otherwise  instructed.  This  was  construed  to  mean  a  tem- 
porary restoration  of  the  old  charter,  and  elections  were  accordingly  held 
under  it.  Orders^  had  also  come  to  send  Andros  and  his  friends  to  Eng- 
land, whither  they  sailed  in  February,  1689-90.^  The  Colony  at  the  same 
time  sent  over  Elisha  Cooke  and  Thomas  Oakes  to  aid  Increase  Mather  and 
Sir  Henry  Ashurst  in  maintaining  the  cause  of  the  inhabitants. 


1  [The  order  of  the  King  requiring  Andros 
to  be  sent  to  England  is  in  the  Cabinet  of  the 
Historical   Society,  and   is   printed  in  4  Mass. 


Hist.  Coll.,v\\\.  711.     The  signature  is  herewith 
copied. —  Ed.] 

2  Although  a  true  view  of  the  character  of 
Andros  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  our 
local  history,  it  does  seem  fair  to  suggest  that 
he   has  received  scant  justice  from  historians. 


He  has  stood  for  generations  as  the  type  of  the 
oppressor,  and  the  especial  foe  of  this  colony. 
But  it  may  be  urged  on  the  other  part  that  he 
was  very  far  from  being  a  Kirke,  a  Lauderdale, 
or  a  Claverhouse.  No  blood  was  shed  by  him,  no 
unusually  harsh  punishment  inflicted  even  accord- 
ing to  our  modern  standard.  He  was  undoubtedly 
desirous  of  protecting  the  colony  from  all  foes, 
and  he  seems  to  have  used  his  vast  authority 
very  moderately.  The  charges  against  him  are 
simply  puerile,  except  the  main  accusation  that 
he  meant  to  govern  according  to  his  commission 
and  not  the  old  charter.  The  charges  broke 
down  completely  in  England,  and  in  1692  Andros 
was  appointed  by  King  Willi.am  to  be  Governor 
of  Virginia.  Here  he  ruled  acceptably  for  six 
years;  he  returned  to  England,  and  died  Feb.  27, 
1713-14,  aged  75  years,  honored  and  respected. 
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We  have  thus  brought  the  history  of  this  period  to  a  close  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  American  affairs.  It  remains,  therefore,  to  look  at  the  events  in 
England  which  affected  this  part  of  the  world.  The  guiding  hand 
the  negotiations  at  the 

English  court  was  that  Cw1«^    o      /P  /'^^f^^ /O^ 

of    Increase    Mather;       ^^^"^^^^^^     ^^K?V^^ 
and  Boston  has  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of 
the    work     performed 
by  him. 


We  do  not  intend 
to  trace  the  early  life  of 
Increase  Mather,  but 
we  may  say  that  he 
had  before  this  taken 
an  active  part  in  poli- 
tics, by  publicly  advis- 
ing, after  the  writ  of 
quo  warranto  against 
the  Charter  had  been 
issued,  that  the  people 
should  stand  by  their 
privileges.  When  there- 
fore the  inhabitants  of 
Massachusetts  sought  a 
bold,  honest,  and  able 
representative  to  make 
an  effort  for  the  resto- 
ration of  their  beloved 
Charter,  Increase  Ma- 
ther was  almost  the 
sole  name  to  occur  to 
them  for  this  high  and 
important  office.  He 
consented  to  accept  the 
charge,  after  obtaining 
the  approval  of  his 
church. 

Early  in  April,  1688, 
Mather,  as  has  been  stated, 
formal    credentials,    but   still 


PETrriON    FROM   CASTLE   ISLAND.* 

sailed   for  England,  unprovided   indeed  with 
the   representative   of   the    greater    portion 


1  [These  signatures  are  from  a  letter  of  mem-  They  had  addressed  an  earlier  letter,  Dec.  13,  of 

bers  of  the  Andres  government  confined  at  the  the   same   purport.      Palmer   was   Judge  ;  Gra- 

Castle,  asking  that  they  may  be  sent  to  England  hame  and  Farwell  were  king's  attorneys  ;   Sher- 

in   accordance    with   his   Majesty's   commands,  lock  was  high   sheriff.      Captain   Fayerweather 
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of  tlTe  citizens  of  Massachusetts.  He  bore  with  him  the  Addresses  of 
the  churches,  expressing  their  thanks  for  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence 
recently  granted  by  James  II.,  and  he  was  to  lay  before  the  Kmg 
the  complaints  of  the  colonists  against  the  administration  of  Andros.  On 
May  25,  1688,  he  arrived  at  London,  where  the  closing  struggle  between 
King  James  and  his  people  had  already  begun.  A  week  before  the  arrival 
of  Mather,  the  seven  bishops  had  signed  the  petition  requesting  the  King 
to  dispense  with  the  distribution  and  reading  of  that  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence for  which  such  loyal  thanks  had  been  forwarded  from  New  England. 
The  position  of  the  Agent  was  thus  full  of  difficulties.  On  the  one  hand 
the  King  was  still  the  controller  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Colony,  and  had  per- 
haps earned  its  gratitude.  On  the  other,  it  was  patent  to  Mather  that  this 
royal  favor  had  been  shown  against  the  wishes  of  the  English  people,  was 
pronounced  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  its  acceptance  might  provoke  a 
sharp  retribution.  His  natural  advisers,  the  English  Dissenters,  were  dis- 
quieted and  divided  upon  the  subject.^ 

For  a  time  some  of  the  leading  Dissenters  were  in  favor  of  accepting  the 
royal  favor ;  and  to  this  opinion  Mather  at  first  inclined,  influenced  perhaps 
by  his  friends  Penn  and  Alsop.  Oh  May  30,  1688,  he  waited  on  the  King 
with  the  Address  of  the  congregations  of  New  England,  and  a  similar  docu- 
ment from  the  inhabitants  of  Plymouth  Colony.  James  heard  them  gra- 
ciously, and  promised  the  petitioners  ^  a  Magna  Charta  for  Liberty  of  Con- 
science." Two  days  later  Mather  was  again  admitted  into  the  King's  closet, 
and  then,  in  reply  to  a  question,  ventured  to  speak  of  Andros  as  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  Declaration.^  Being  instructed  by  James  to  commit  to  writing 
the  matters  wherein  the  Colony  desired  relief,  he  presented  a  petition  on 
the  2d  of  July,  which  the  King  received  courteously,  and  still  promised 
his  continued  favor  to  New  England. 

Up  to  this  time  Mather  had  made  no  attempts  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  the 
old  charter.  He  desired  to  check  the  progress  of  Episcopacy  in  Massa- 
chusetts, to  obtain  a  favorable  decision  in  regard  to  the  titles  of  lands  here 
to  which  the  Crown  made  great  though  vague  pretensions,  and  he  may  have 
hoped  to  procure  the  recall  of  Andros.  These  projects  were  not  unreason- 
was  in  command  of  the  Castle,  and  the  annexed  1712.  Bewail,  ii.  344,  makes  honorable  mention 
autographs  are  from  a  paper  in  which  he  and     of  him.  —  Ed.] 

his  lieutenant  bear  testimony  to  the  treatment  '  Macaulay,  in  the  seventh   chapter   of   his 

that  Andros  and  his  friends  had  received  at  the     History,  has  fully  described  the  situation  of  these 

steadfast  congregations,  so  recently  the  ob- 

1  /V^        o      ^^^^  °^  scorn  and   cruel   persecution,  now 

^^^K-Curi^^^r^      suddenly  elevated   to  the   rank  of  arbiter 

^  between  the  contending   factions,  and  as- 


^rx/.  fl  I  siduously  courted  by  both 
ffnj JJjjT/^^Ji  ^  [Mather's  notes  for  this  audience  are 
^'^^^  ^^  preserved  in  the  il/flM^r/'fl/?rj,vii.  12,  in  the 
Prince  Library  (see  Prince  Catalogue,  p.  149), 
as  well  as  his  rough  draught  of  "  Matters 
Castle.  It  is  in  the  Massachusetts  Archives,  of  complaynt  objected  agt  Sr  Edmund  Andros," 
XXXV,  go,  dated  Jan.  24,  1689,  and  is  printed  in  presented  later.  Ibid,  p.  150.  Ihe.  Mather  Papers 
the  Andros  Tracts,  i.  174.    Fayerweather  died  in     contain  various  other  papers  of  this  time. En.] 
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able.  The  King  indeed  was  apparently  disposed  to  treat  the  colonists  as  his 
own  especial  tenants,  and  as  proprietor  of  New  York  he  had  become,  before 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  familiar  with  American  affairs. 

For  three  months  Mather  forbore  to  seek  another  interview,  though  he 
neglected  no  opportunity  to  make  friends  among  those  who  enjoyed  the 
royal  favor.  His  chief  counsellor  and  associate  was  Sir  Henry  Ashurst,  a 
wealthy  baronet  and  member  of  Parliament,  whose  family  had  always  been 
friendly  to  New  England.  In  a  short  time  William  Penn,  Lord  Sunderland, 
the  Earl  of  Melfort,  and  the  terrible  Jeffries  were  numbered  among  his 
patrons.  Even  Father  Petre  was  said  to  be  willing  to  speak  a  good  word 
for  New  England.  With  such  supporters  the  Agent  seems  to  have  become 
more  ambitious  in  his  views.  He  hoped  now  to  regain  the  old  charter;  and 
to  his  pen  may  be  fairly  attributed  the  pamphlet  entitled  New  England 
Vindicated  from  the  Aspersions  of  those  who  said  that  the  Charter  was  taken 
away  because  the  Colonists  destroyed  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  Eng- 
land, which  now  appeared.  On  the  26th  of  September,  and  again  on  the 
1 6th  of  October,  the  Agent  had  another  interview  with  the  King,  and  was 
regaled  with  more  promises.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  these  promises  would 
be  kept,  but  on  a  false  report  of  the  downfall  of  the  Prince's  expedition  the 
affair  was  stopped,  and  Mather  then  felt  the  falseness  of  his  hopes,  and 
preferred  a  final  request  to  the  Committee  to  have  the  Council  in  New 
England  remodelled  and  made  more  efficient.  Thus  low  had  the  hopes  and 
expectations  of  the  New  England  party  fallen. 

The  reaction,  however,  was  fated  to  be  a  speedy  one.  On  Nov.  5,  1688, 
William  landed  at  Torbay,  and  on  Feb.  13,  1688-89,  William  and  Mary  were 
proclaimed. 

Although  Mather  was  not  actively  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  against 
James,  he  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  what  was  intended.  He  was  not 
a  stranger  in  England,  and  he  had  cultivated  intimate  relations  with  the 
English  Dissenters.^ 

He  was  now  prepared  to  say  that  the  congregations  of  New  England 
prayed  for  the  success  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  would  joyfully  ac- 
knowledge William  as  their  rightful  king.  On  Jan.  2,  1688-89,  the  Dis- 
senting ministers,  following  the  Established  clergy,  and  to  the  number  of 
ninety  or  more,  presented  an  Address  as  the  others  had  done ;  and  the  fact 
that  Mather  reprinted  these  two  addresses  in  his  pamphlet  entided  The 
Miseries  of  New  England,  warrants  us  in  supposing  that  he  accompanied 
his  brethren. 

On  Jan.  9,  1688-89,  Mather  was  favored  with  an  interview  with  William, 
being  introduced  by  Philip,  Lord  Wharton,  "  renowned  as  a  distributor  of 
Calvinistic  tracts  and  a  patron  of  Calvinistic  divines."  Wharton  spoke 
earnestly,  saying  that  the  New  Englanders  asked  not  for  money  or  men, 
but  for  their  ancient  privileges.     The  Prince  replied  that  he  intended  to 

■  [A  portrait  of  Mather  was  probably  painted     engravings  were  made,  both  reproduced  in  An- 
in  England  at  this  time,  of  which  two  different     dros  Tracts,  iii.  p.  xiii.  —  Ed.] 
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take  the  best  care  he  could  about  it,  and  would  so  instruct  his  Secretary, 
Mr.  Jephson.  Lord  Wharton  then  took  Mather  to  the  Secretary,  and  said 
to  him:  "  Cousin,  observe  this  gentleman;  and  whenever  he  comes  to  you, 
receive  him  as  if  I  came  myself."  On  Feb.  i,  1688-89,  Abraham  Kick  wrote 
from  the  Hague  to  the  Princess  Mary  in  behalf  of  the  New  England  colo- 
nists, begging  her  "to  take  the  first  opportunity  to  help  them  to  the  restora- 
tion of  their  ancient  patent,  privileges,  and  liberties." 

At  this  time  Mather  must  have  made  public  his  account  of  the  Miseries 
of  New  England  by  reason  of  an  Arbitrary  Government  erected  there  under 
Sir  Edmund  Andros,  since  a  copy  reached  Boston  in  season  to  be  printed 
before  the  end  of  the  current  year,  which  closed  then  on  March  24,  1689. 
Nor  did  his  exertions  cease  here ;  being  informed  by  Mr.  Jephson  that  a 
Circular  Letter  was  to  be  sent  to  all  the  Plantations  confirming  the  existing 
governments  until  further  orders,  Mather  prevailed  on  the  Secretary  to 
present  a  remonstrance  to  the  King,  and  succeeded  in  stopping  the  letters 
for  New  England.  The  date  of  the  letters  thus  intercepted  was  Jan.  12, 
1688-89.  This  prompt  action  separated  New  England  from  the  other 
colonies,  and  from  that  time  the  question  of  its  charters  was  an  affair  to  be 
considered  apart.  But  for  Mather's  dexterous  intervention  Andros  would 
have  been  confirmed ;  and,  as  he  proved  afterward  acceptable  to  the  Eng- 
lish Court,  he  would  probably  have  remained  to  complete  the  consolidation 
of  the  Dominion  of  New  England.  It  was  indeed  a  turning-point  in  our 
national  history. 

Though  now  successful,  the  most  delicate  duties  devolved  upon  Mather. 
William  "  had  been  bred  a  Presbyterian,  and  was  from  rational  conviction 
a  Latitudinarian ; "  and  there  was  therefore  no  reason  to  fear  that  during 
his  reign  Popery  or  Prelacy  would  be  forced  upon  New  England.  But 
religious  liberty  was  not  her  only  desire, — the  restoration  of  that  Charter 
was  her  dearest  wish ;  and  that  Charter  was  an  offence  in  the  eyes  of  all 
parties  in  England.  William  was  not  ready  to  make  concessions  which  had 
been  condemned  and  cancelled  by  his  predecessors.  Mather,  at  an  inter- 
view, March  14,  1688-89,  endeavored  to  secure  the  royal  favor;  but  the 
King  significantly  replied :  "  I  believe  they  are  a  good  people,  but  I  doubt 
there  have  been  irregularities  in  their  government." 

The  King  promised  to  recall  Andros;  and  on  Feb.  26,  1688-89,  he 
proposed  to  send  two  commissioners  to  act  until  a  new  charter  should  be 
prepared.  In  the  mean  time,  before  the  tidings  of  His  Majesty's  intentions 
could  reach  them,  the  colonists,  as  we  have  seen,  had  taken  the  decision 
into  their  own  hands,  and  the  news  reached  London  toward  the  end  of 
June.  On  July  4,  1689,  Mather  had  another  interview  with  the  King,  who 
then  approved  the  action  of  the  colonists;  and  on  the  12th  of  August  a 
royal  letter  was  addressed  to  Massachusetts,  ratifying  the  assumption  of 
government  there  for  the  time  being. 

Mather  was  not  meanwhile  regardless  of  the  great  power  of  Parliament 
to  assist  in  restoring  the  Charter.     The  Convention  Parliament  was  still  in 
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session,  and,  by  advice  of  his  friends,  Matiier  procured  a  vote  of  the  House 
of  Commons  "  that  the  taking  away  of  the  New  England  charters  was  a 
grievance,  and  that  they  should  be  restored."  A  section  to  this  effect  was 
inserted  in  the  Corporation  Bill.  This  step  was  gained  before  Parliament 
took  a  recess  on  Aug.  20,  1689. 

Besides  these  appeals  Mather  sought  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the 
public,  and  printed  a  third  essay,  —  The  Present  State  of  New  England,  etc. 
—  licensed  July  30,  1689,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  a  prosperous 
colony  as  developing  under  the  old  charter.  Soon  after  this,  probably 
after  the  reassembling  of  Parliament  on  the  19th  of  October,  a  Reply  to  the 
Vindication  was  published,  which  set  forth  the  impropriety  of  including 
the  New  England  charters  in  the  Corporation  Bill.  This  controversy  and 
the  hopes  of  the  Agent  were  terminated  by  the  fate  of  the  main  bill,  from 
which  the  most  important  clauses  were  stricken  out;  and  Parliament  was 
prorogued  on  Jan.  27,  1689-90,  to  be  formally  dissolved  a  few  days  later. 

Toward  the  end  of  1689  the  opponents  of  the  Charter  had  begun  to 
make  themselves  heard.  Byfield^  and  another  writer  had  published  in 
England  the  colonists' 
version  of  the  over- 
throw of  Andros,  which  c^iJ^y^^^/?^  ;  sJf?-Yj^^<3^cLKJpac^e^r~ 
had  been  accompHshed  /fPj  / 

not  without  some  dis- 
content. The  Episcopalians  of  Boston  sent  to  England  a  strong  remon- 
strance, and  so  did  citizens  in  Charlestown  and  settlers  in  Maine.  Gershom 
Bulkeley  published  a  pamphlet  to  show  that  the  new  government  was  ille- 
gal. Palmer,  one  of  the  ablest  of  Andros's  adherents,  prepared  in  prison  a 
defence  of  the  late  government,  which  found  a  printer  in  the  distant  colony 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  doubtless  freely  circulated  even  in  Boston. 

We  may  imagine  that  by  the  beginning  of  the  year  1690  all  these  re- 
monstrances had  reached  London ;  and  early  in  the  year  Andros,  Dudley, 
and  several  others  of  their  party  were  sent  thither  by  command  of  the  King. 
Mather  and  Ashurst,  now  recognized  as  Agents  by  the  restored  government 
of  New  England,  received  as  colleagues  Elisha  Cooke  and  Thomas  Oakes. 
Very  little  progress,  however,  was  made  during  the  year  toward  fulfilling 
the  wishes  of  the  colonists.  Mather  says  that  he  made  "  some  essays  to 
see  if,  by  a  writ  of  error  in  judgment,  the  case  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony 
might  be  brought  out  of  Chancery  into  the  King's  Bench ;  "  but  this  was 
"defeated  by  a  surprising  Providence,"  as  Mather  called  what  was  most 
likely  a  division  in  the  councils  of  the  Agents.  Elisha  Cooke  was  for  the 
old  charter  or  none  at  all,  and  Oakes  joined  with  him.  Mather  and  Ashurst 
were  in  favor  of  making  the  best  terms  possible.  The  disputes  between 
these  four  had  gone  so  far  that  Cooke  and  Oakes  would  not  sign  the  articles 
preferred  against  Andros  before  the  Privy  Council,  April  17,  1690,  and  the 

'  [Byfield's  account  of  the  Late  Revolution  in  New  England  is  in  the  Andros  Tracts,  and  also  in 
the  Historical  Magazine,  January,  1862.  —  Ed-] 
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prosecution  fell  through  on  that  ground.  Hard  words  were  exchanged,. 
Mather  saying  that  the  Earl  of  Monmouth  told  him  "  that  they  had  cut  the 
throat  of  their  country  in  not  signing,"  and  Cooke  alleging  the  advice  of 
Sir  John  Somers  in  defence  of  his  conduct.  A  false  rumor  was  circulated 
that  Cooke  and  Oakes  said  "  that  they  could  have  saved  the  old  charter  if 
it  had  not  been  for  Mather,  and  that  he  had  betrayed  his  country." 

Cooke  continued  an  opponent  to  the  end,  and  refused  to  take  any  steps 
toward  obtaining  a  new  charter;  but  the  others  decided  to  trust  to  the 
kindness  of  the  King.  The  Earl-  of  Monmouth  presented  their  request, 
and  it  was  referred  to  the  two  Lord-Chief-Justices,  Holt  and  Pollexfen,  the 
Attorney-General  Treby,  and  the  Solicitor-General  Somers,  with  whom 
Mather  was  on  friendly  terms.  He  was  present  at  the  consultations  at 
which  the  new  charter  was  prepared ;  and  the  report,  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  King,  was  forwarded  to  the  Committee  for  Trade  and 
Plantations  on  Jan.    i,    1690-91. 

In  1690  the  able  attack  upon  Mather,  entitled  New  England's  Faction 
Discovered,  was  published.  After  the  unconditional  release  of  Andros  in 
April,  his  friends  seem  to  have  been  active  and  eloquent  in  opposing  a 
re-grant  of  a  charter  to  Massachusetts.  Palmer  issued  a  reprint  of  his 
Defence,  wisely  expunging  the  Scriptural  arguments  which  were,  specially 
adapted  to  a  New  England  audience.  These  two  writers  not  only  praised 
the  conduct  of  Andros,  but  skilfully  displayed  the  feebleness  of  his  suc- 
cessors in  t!;ie  government.  In  reply  to  them,  Mather  undoubtedly  pub- 
lished his  Vindication  of  New  England}  containing  the  first  petition  of 
the  Episcopalians  of  Boston.  Soon  after,  the  Government  of  Massachu- 
setts put  forth  their  statement  entitled  The  Revolution  in  New  England 
yustified,  and  the  People  there  Vindicated,  and  the  accompanying  Narrative 
of  the  Proceedings  of  Andros,  by  several  of  his  Council.  Indeed,  the  latter 
pamphlet,  dated  at  Boston,  Feb.  4,  1690-91,  refers  especially  to  "such  untrue 
Accounts  as  that  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Capt.  John  Palmer's,  and 
that  scandalous  Pamphlet  entitled  New  England! s  Faction  Discovered,  sup- 
posed to  be  written  by  an  Implacable  Enemy  [Randolph]  of  all  good  men, 
and  a  person  that  for  Impudence  and  Lying  has  few  Equals  in  the  World." 
Lastly,  to  the  pen  of  some  friend  of  the  Agents  we  may  attribute  the 
pamphlet  called  The  Humble  Address  of  the  Publicans  of  New  England, 
with  its  insinuations  that  the  second  petition  of  the  Episcopalians  was 
intended  for  whichever  King  might  succeed,  and  that  their  protestations 
of  loyalty  were  worthless.  As  we  have  seen,  the  matter  of  the  new  charter 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  for  Trade  and  Plantations,  and  Mather 
was  busy  in  securing  the  interest  of  all  who  might  aid  him.  He  published 
a  paper  of  Reasons  for  the  Confirmation  of  Charter  Privileges ;  he  gained 
the  support  of  such  Nonconformist  ministers  as  had  influence  with  noble- 
men ;   he  specially  obtained  the  good  ofiices  of  Archbishop  Tillotson  and 

1  [This  is  included  in  the  Andros  Tracts,  \\.  21,  following  a  copy  without  title.  The  copy  in 
Harvard  College  Library  has  a  title  — Ed.] 
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Bishop  Burnet.  Finally,  on  April  9,  1691,  he  was  granted  an  interview 
with  the  Queen,  in  which  Her  Majesty  displayed  her  usual  kindness  of 
heart,  and  promised  to  use  her  influence  with  the  King  in  behalf  of  the 
colony. 

In  April,  William,  having  been  absent  in  Holland,  returned  to  England 
for  a  fortnight,  and  Mather  was  favored  with  two  interviews,  in  which  he 
presented  addresses  from  the  General  Court,  and  from  a  number  of  London 
merchants,  and  urged  the  difference  between  New  England  and  the  other 
colonies. 

In  preparing  the  new  charter,  the  first  question  was  whether  the  colo- 
nists should  make  their  own  laws  and  appoint  their  own  ofificers,  or  there 
should  be  a  governor  appointed  by  the  Crown,  who  should  have  the  power 
of  vetoing  laws.  The  King  decided  for  a  royal  governor,  but  avoided  a 
direct  decision  of  the  question  as  to  the  veto  power.  Mather  soon  became 
involved  in  disputes  with  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  who  evidently  in- 
tended that  the  governor  should  have  the  veto  power;  while  Mather 
strenuously  endeavored  to  persuade  them  to  adopt  a  plan  which  the 
Attorney-General,  Treby,  had  drawn  up  at  his  solicitation,  and  by  which 
the  governor  had  not  this  power  in  any  case.  Mather  protested  to  the 
ministers  that  he  would  sooner  part  with  his  life  than  consent  to  their  plan, 
or  to  "  anything  that  might  infringe  any  liberty  or  privilege  that  justly 
belonged  to  his  country."  Their  significant  reply  was,  "  that  nobody  ex- 
pected or  desired  his  consent ;  that  they  did  not  look  on  the  Agents  from 
New  England  as  plenipotentiaries  from  another  sovereign  state ;  but  that  if 
they  declared  that  they  would  not  submit  unto  the  King's  pleasure,  His 
Majesty  would  settle  the  country  as  he  pleased,  and  they  were  to  take  what 
would  follow."  The  irrepressible  Agent,  however,  continued  to  protest, 
and  persuaded  his  friends  at  court,  and  even  the  Queen,  to  write  to  the 
King,  now  in  Flanders,  asking  either  that  his  plan  might  be  adopted,  or 
that  the  charter  might  be  delayed  until  the  King's  return  to  England. 
Believing  that  he  had  thus  secured  a  respite,  Mather  went  to  recruit 
his  health  "  to  the  Waters,"  —  probably  to  the  fashionable  resort  at  Bath ; 
but  he  was  quickly  recalled  by  the  news  that  the  King  had,  on  the  loth  of 
August,  signified  his  approval  of  the  Council's  plan  of  a  charter.  Mather 
now  tried  to  obtain  all  possible  concessions  in  the  details.  He  succeeded 
in  having  the  territories  of  Nova  Scotia,  Maine,  and  Plymouth  annexed  to 
Massachusetts,  but  failed  in  having  New  Hampshire  also  included.  He 
had  the  form  of  oaths  amended  to  suit  his  views,  and  obtained  the  addi- 
tion of  a  most  important  clause  confirming  all  grants  made  by  the  General 
Court,  notwithstanding  any  defect  which  there  might  be  in  form  of  con- 
veyance. The  new  charter,  thus  framed  and  amended,  was  signed  on 
Oct.  7,   1 69 1. 

Here  ended  the  labors  of  Mather  as  Agent  for  Massachusetts.     On  the 
4th  of  November  he  waited  on  His  Majesty  to  thank  him  for  the  charter,  and 
to  notify  him  that  the  Agents  united  in  recommending  that  Sir  William 
VOL.  n.  — 4. 
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Phips  should  be  appointed  governor.  On  March  7,  1691-92,  Mather  and 
the  newly  commissioned  governor  left  London;  and  on  the  twenty-ninth 
sailed  from  Plymouth,  under  convoy  of  the  "  Nonesuch "  frigate,  for 
Boston,  where  they  arrived  May   14,  1692. 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE  ROYAL  GOVERNORS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS.  —  MASSACHUSETTS 
DIPLOMACY  IN  LONDON.  —  BOSTON  A  VICE-ROYALTY:  ITS 
COURT  AND   CHURCH. 

BY   GEORGE  EDWARD   ELLIS, 
Vice-President  of  ike  Massach-useits  Historical  Society. 

OF  all  the  colonies  planted  by  subjects  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  on 
the  four  continents  and  many  islands  of  the  globe,  not  one  has  ever 
revolted  from  the  authority  of  the  parent  country  except  those  thirteen  in 
North  America,  —  Massachusetts  being  the  leader, — which  in  due  time  as- 
serted and  achieved  their  independence.  The  causes,  methods,  and  agencies 
which  brought  about  that  result,  and  the  instigating  motives  which  prompted 
and  guided  it,  are  to  be  traced  in  their  spring  and  workings  through  the 
period  in  our  history  between  1692  and  1774,  during  which  the  government 
of  Massachusetts  was  administered  by  officials  commissioned  by  the  Crown. 
Had  that  regime  been  instituted  from  the  first  planting  of  the  colony,  instead 
of  having  been  substituted  for  a  previous  one  quite  unlike  it,  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  the  result  might  have  been  different  in  time  or  circumstance. 
The  fact  that  previous  to  the  exercise  of  a  direct  royal  sway  over  Massachu- 
setts it  had,  under  a  different  form  of  government,  substantially  anticipated 
the  independence  which  it  afterward  achieved,  prejudiced  and  perilled  at 
the  start  the  interposition  of  its  authority  by  the  Crown.  The  people  who 
for  two  generations  had  been  practised  in  self-government,  constituted  an 
unpromising  constituency  for  the  experiment  of  a  foreign  rule  over  them. 
It  is  also  conceivable  that  the  revolt  of  Massachusetts  might  never  have 
occurred,  or  would,  if  ever  effected,  have  been  brought  about  quite  other- 
wise as  to  time  and  circumstances,  if  she  had  been  left  to  retain  and  exercise 
the  form  of  self-government  enjoyed  under  her  colonial  charter.  There 
were  party  divisions  and  struggles,  sometimes  very  passionate  ones,  devel- 
oped between  her  two  bodies  of  legislature  and  executive.  There  were 
many  persons,  some  of  them  quite  influential  in  place  and  means,  who  found 
causes  of  disaffection  and  antagonism  in  the  state  of  affairs,  in  the  usages  and 
traditionary  principles  of  the  administration  of  the  colony,  and  who  were 
restive  under  the  stern,  hard  sway  of  what  still  survived  of  the  old  Theoc- 
racy.    The  mother  country  might  really  have  exercised  more  authority  and 
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have  retained  more  deference  from  her  subjects  here,  had  she  been  regarded 
simply  as  a  resource  for  appeal,  arbitration,  or  mediating  and  reconciling 
interference  between  parties  who  could  not  always  manage  their  affairs 
successfully  when  left  wholly  to  themselves,  than  she  could  have  hoped  to 
do  by  an  assertion  of  absolute  power  over  them.  Then,  too,  the  risks  to 
which  the  colony  was  for  a  century  and  a  half  so  calamitously  exposed  in  war- 
fare with  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies,  might  naturally  have  induced 
her  wiser  magistrates  to  keep  themselves  under  a  due  allegiance  to  the 
King,  that  they  might  have  a  claim  on  his  aid.  It  is  idle,  however,  to 
speculate  at  any  length  upon  what  might  have  happened  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances had  not  the  continuity  of  their  course  been  broken  by  the 
interposition  of  a  radical  change  in  them.  There  is  an  episode  in  our 
history  dividing  two  periods,— the  earliest  and  the  present  one  of  our  gov- 
ernment by  ourselves,  —  in  which  we  were  brought  under  a  direct  subjec- 
tion of  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  authority  to  the  mother  country. 
This  is  the  theme  of  the  following  pages. 

From  the  date,  when,  in  1692,  the  monarchs  of  Great  Britain  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  selecting  governors  and  other  officials  for  Massachu- 
setts, till  the  period  in  1774-75,  when  the  revolting  Province  concluded  to 
dispense  with  them,  eleven  such  chief  magistrates  had  received  the  royal 
commission.  Their  names,  in  order,  are  Sir  WiUiam  Phips,  Richard  Earl 
of  Bellomont,  Joseph  Dudley,  Samuel  Shute,  William  Burnet,  Jonathan 
Belcher,  William  Shirley,  Thomas  Pownall,  Sir  Francis  Bernard,'  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  and  General  Thomas  Gage.  Between  Dudley  and  Shute's  ad- 
ministrations a  commission  as  governor  had  been  issued  to  Colonel  Elisha 
Burgess.  This  he  sold  for  a  thousand  pounds  paid  him  by  the  friends  of 
Shute.  In  temporary  vacancies  of  the  chair,  William  Stoughton,  William 
Tailer,  William  Dummer,  and  Thomas  Hutchinson  were  successively  quali- 
fied to  occupy  it,  having  been  commissioned  as  Lieutenant-Governors.  Of 
the  eleven  Governors  just  named,  only  ten  really  exercised  here  their  full 
functions,  or  left  tokens  of  their  authority  in  our  legislation.  General 
Gage,  for  three  good  reasons,  is  hardly  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  our  gov- 
ernors. He  had  been  sent  here  as  a  temporary  substitute  for  Hutchinson, 
who  it  was  intended  should  return  from  England  to  resume  his  office  after 
making  report  at  Court.  Gage  was  avowedly  appointed  rather  with  refer- 
ence to  mihtary  than  civil  functions ;  and  he  never  really  governed,  as  his 
authority  from  the  first  was  thwarted  and  set  at  nought.  Even  as  a  military 
officer  Gage  was  so  soon  superseded  by  General  Howe,  that,  except  as  bear- 
ing the  first  shock  of  the  bloody  conflict,  there  is  but  little  mark  of  him  in 
our  history. 

Ten  royal  Governors,  then,  were  recognized  as  having  authority  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  put  their  names  to  acts  of  legislation  with  the  other  branches 
of  our  Provincial  government,  —  the  style  being  changed  with  the  new 
charter,  from  "  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay  ''  to  "  the 
Governor,  Council,  and  Representatives  convened  in  General  Assembly." 
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If  these  Crown  officials  had  been  of  the  very  best  and  wisest  among  men, 
considerate  of  the  local  and  traditional  prepossessions,  prejudices,  and 
usages  of  those  whom  they  were  to  govern,  tentative,  gentle,  and  deferential 
in  the  exercise  of  authority ;  and  if  they  had  even  subordinated  their  ob- 
ligations to  advance  the  supposed  interests  of  the  Crown  for  the  sake  of  a 
temporizing  policy  of  humoring  a  self-willed  people,  —  there  would  hardly 
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have  been  a  sensible  relief  of  the  shock  caused  by  their  presence  and 
administration  here.  Among  the  parallelisms  which  the  Puritan  colonists 
had  fondly  traced  between  their  own  providential  mission  and  guidance  and 
those  of  the  "  chosen  people  "  of  old,  they  had  loved  to  dwell  in  their  prayers 
and  occasional  sermons  upon  their  enjoyment  of  the  privilege  emphasized 
by  the  Hebrew  prophet,  of  choosing  "  their  governor  from  the  midst  of  them  " 
(Jer.  XXX.  21 ).  Four  of  their  ten  royal  Governors  were,  indeed,  natives,  and 
of  their  own  stock ;  and  their  own  foremost  divine  and  politician,  Increase 

1  [The  seals  of  the  Governors  are  given  in  Heraldic  Journal,  i.  and  ii.  —  Ed.) 
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Mather,  had  been  considerately  allowed  the  favor  of  proposing  the  first  of 
them.  But,  none  the  less,  it  was  by  kingly  prerogative  and  not  by  popular 
election  that  these  chief  magistrates,  with  others,  came  into  power.  The 
change  was  a  radical  one,  and  it  covered  possibilities  of  much  more.  ^ 

Through  these  Crown  officials  a  foreign  government,  with  its  own  distinct 
and  often  rival  interests,  had  a  representation  and  a  sway  here  such  as  it 
had  never  had  before.  The  reader  must  find  elsewhere  general  and  de- 
tailed statements  of  the  changes  wrought  in  the  constitution  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  government  by  the  substitution  of  the  Provincial  for  the 
Colonial  charter.  They  need  only  to  be  summarily  repeated  here.  Massa- 
chusetts, no  longer  retaining  its  individuality,  was  a  part  of  a  province  which 
included  the  old  Plymouth  Colony,  Maine  and  Nova  Scotia  and  the  lands 
between  them,  except  New  Hampshire.  The  governor  and  lieut.-governor 
were  to  be  appointed  and  commissioned  by  the  king.  In  a  legislature  of 
two  Houses,  a  popular  branch  was  to  be  composed  of  delegates  or  repre- 
sentatives from  the  towns  (of  which  there  were  seventy-five,  —  seventeen  of 
these  being  in  the  old  Colony  of  Plymouth),  and  a  council  of  twenty-eight 
(the  first  members  of  it  having  been  designated  by  the  king)  were  to  be 
nominated  by  the  representatives,  subject,  however,  to  rejection  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, who  also  might  veto  bills  passed  by  the  Court.  Laws  approved  by 
him  after  their  enactment  were  suspended  in  their  full  force  for  three  years, 
dependent  for  that  period  upon  the  allowance  of  the  king.  Judicial  officers 
were  to  be  chosen  by  the  Governor  and  Council.  The  General  Court  held 
the  power  of  the  purse.  There  was  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  English  courts, 
limited  to  cases  considerable  in  amount.^ 

It  should  be  recognized  here  that  by  no  means  all  the  people  of  the 
colony,  especially  those  whose  homes  and  interests  were  identified  with 
Boston,  were  of  one  mind  as  regarded  the  change  in  the  government. 
Even  of  those  born  of  the  native  stock,  and  most  concerned  in  its  local 
relations,  there  was  no  inconsiderable  portion,  in  position  and  influence,  who 
avowedly  or  secretly  welcomed  that  change.  The  rule  of  the  old  regime 
had  been  to  some,  stern,  oppressive,  and  arbitrary;  the  clerical  and  eccle- 
siastical, the  domestic  and  social  espionage  had  become  off'ensive  and 
irritating.  What  the  lovers  of  the  old  ways  mourned  over  as  a  decay  of 
piety  and  morality  indicated  a  preference  and  welcome  by  others  of  a  re- 
laxed rigidness.  And  while  we  distinctly  trace  the  influence  of  such  restive- 
ness  among  descendants  of  the  Puritan  stock,  we  have  to  allow  for  the 
presence  and  activity  here  of  a  vigorous  and  unsympathizing  class,  who,  as 
concerned  in  trade,  or  brought  here  as  military  and  naval  officers,  soldiers, 
and  sailors  during  the  chronic  warfare  against  the  French  and  their  Indian 
allies,  identified  their  sympathies  and  interests  with  the  old  home,  and  so 
were  in  accord  with  the  assertion  here  of  the  royal  authority. 

'  [A  heliotype  of  the  charter  of  William  and  the  kind  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Corn- 
Mary,  which  united  Plymouth  with  Massachu-  monwealth,  from  the  original  which  hangs  on  its 
setts,  and  instituted  the  line  of  royal  Governors,  several  rollers  beside  the  Colonial  charter  in  the 
is  herewith  given.     The  negative  was  made,  by  office  of  the  Secretary  at  the  State  House.— Ed.] 
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But  after  yielding  the  fullest  reasonable  admission  as  to  the  number  and 
weight  of  those  in  the  community  to  whom  the  newly  instituted  government 
might  be  indifferent  or  preferable,  we  can  hardly  overstate  the  repugnance, 
the  melancholy  regret,  the  dismay  and  apprehension  of  possible  contingent 
losses  and  evils  which  the  prostration  of  self-government  brought  with  it  to 
the  larger  and  the  more  homogeneous  elements  of  the  people  of  Boston. 
Of  the  sadness  of  feeling,  of  the  fond  recalling  of  the  past,  and  the  painful 
retrospects  and  visions  of  the  future  connected  with  it,  the  Journal  of  Chief- 
Justice  Samuel  Sewall  presents  many  plaintive  reminders.  Though  he  filled 
honored  places  under  the  new  government,  and  shared  the  most  intimate 
social  intercourse  and  privileges  with  the  representatives  of  the  Crown,  he 
was  never  in  heart  reconciled  to  the  change ;  and  before  he  went,  in  full 
years,  to  the  tomb,  which  he  had  previously  filled  with  his  large  family,  he 
felt  that  the  glory  had  departed  from  his  Israel.  The  dismay  and  anxiety 
which  had  attended  the  unsettled  interval  of  the  eight  years  previous  to  the 
setting  up  of  the  second  charter,  the  exhaustion,  poverty,  and  depression 
which  had  disheartened  the  whole  community  in  a  continuous  warfare  with 
the  French  and  Indians  on  sea  and  land  were,  indeed,  somewhat  relieved 
by  the  re-establishment  of  security  and  order.  Yet  it  would  hardly  be  worth 
the  while  to  offset  the  general  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  the  old  charter  by  any 
encouragement  or  hope  which  those  of  the  native  stock  could  find  in  the 
new  organic  disposal  of  them  and  their  interests.  Any  one  who  attempts  to 
trace  the  springs,  the  occasions,  and  the  directing  forces  of  the  revolt  which, 
in  less  than  three  quarters  of  a  century  afterward,  prepared  the  way  for 
our  independence,  cannot  find  his  clew  a  year  short  of  the  date  when  the 
former  self-governed  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  became  a  Royal  Prov- 
ince. To  those  who  in  lineage,  sentiment,  and  habit  represented,  in  the  full 
maturity  of  active  Hfe,  the  first  planters  on  the  soil,  the  experience  might 
be  compared  to  that  of  a  man  in  the  vigor  of  two  or  three  score  years, 
who  had  not  even  in  his  nonage  been  subject  to  another,  and  who  had  felt 
no  crisis  of  increased  freedom  when  the  law  made  him  his  own  master,  and 
who  should  find  himself  then  suddenly  put  under  guardianship,  as  unsound 
or  imbecile.  Birthright  privileges,  with  their  wonted  exercise,  the  elastic 
spirit  of  full  manhood,  with  all  the  fond  associations  and  usages  which  had 
strengthened  through  two  full  generations,  were  rudely  arrested.  Fester- 
ings of  discontented  feeling  from  the  first  experience  of  the  change  indicated 
a  constant  contrasting  of  the  new  dispensation  of  things  with  the  cherished 
remembrances  of  the  past.  There  was  a  manifestation  of  something  more 
and  worse  than  awkwardness  in  the  effort  at  adaptation  and  conformity  with 
changed  habits  and  rules.  These  frettings  and  retrospects  would  not  allow 
the  memory  of  a  previous  independence  to  fade  into  a  mere  tradition,  but 
kept  it  latent  as  in  full  vigor  of  spirit.  Under  a  forced  repression  it  mani- 
fested itself  in  a  seldom  intermitted,  and  often  in  a  resisting  and  pugnacious 
opposition  to  the  advice  and  commands  of  the  representatives  of  the  Crown, 
even  when  they  spoke   by  positive  instructions  from  the  monarch.     Even 
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the  most  considerate  and  judicious  of  the  royal  Governors  —  as  Shirley  and 
Pownall— found  it  a  most  ungracious  task  to  reinspire  loyalty  and  a  regard 
for  foreign,  disused,  and  discredited  precedents  into  the  breasts  of  those 
who  for  two  generations  had  enjoyed  a  wild  growth  of  independency.  The 
people  had  learned  that  the  most  agreeable  and  the  least  objectionable  way 
of  being  governed  was  that  of  governing  themselves.  Very  naturally  this 
feehng  was  cherished  most  strongly  among  the  free  husbandmen  who  lived 
most  remote  from  Boston,  and  who  were  wholly  removed  from  the  wiles  of 
royal  officials  and  mere  traders.  There  are  marked  tokens  of  this  survival 
and  exercise  of  the  full  spirit  of  the  old  independence  in  the  country  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Indeed,  the  assertion  of  it  broke  the 
previous  allowed  usage  by  which  towns  might  be  represented  by  non-resi- 
dents, and  required  that  their  representatives  should  be  chosen  from  among 
their  own  townsmen. 

We  are  led  to  ask.  What  were  the  qualifications  of  a  royal  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  ?  —  what  sort  of  a  man  was  required  ;  and  what  kind  of  service 
was  he  expected  to  render,  directly  to  the  Crown  or  indirectly  to  the  people 
over  whom  he  was  set?  We  may  dispose  summarily  of  the  matter  last  sug- 
gested, for  it  can  hardly  be  conceived  that  the  real  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  the  colony,  or  the  benefit  or  gratification  of  its  inhabitants,  was  to  any 
considerable  extent  had  in  view  in  the  new  form  of  government.  Four  of  the 
ten  Governors,  —  Phips,  Dudley,  Belcher,  and  Hutchinson,  —  as  has  been 
said,  were  natives  of  New  England,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
commissioned  to  ofifice  by  the  king  because  of  that  fact,  and  the  inference 
that  they  would  best  understand  the  interests  of  the  Province,  and  would  be 
most  acceptable  in  humoring  the  feelings  of  its  people.  But  of  these  Phips, 
Dudley,  and  Hutchinson  proved  to  be  the  least  successful  and  the  most 
odious  in  their  administration,  and  the  least  happy  in  their  personal  ex- 
perience in  office.  Neither  one  of  the  whole  ten  found  the  office  in  its 
conditions  or  in  its  discharge  to  be  an  agreeable  one ;  no  one  of  them  had  a 
wholly  placid  administration,  or  escaped  being  made  a  subject  of  complaints 
sent  ovei-  to  the  king.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  as  a  key  to  all  our  history 
as  a  dependency  of  the  realm  of  England,  that  the  relation  itself  was  in  fact 
unsubstantial,  undefined,  unintelligible,  and  therefore  practically  unmanage- 
able and  unreal.  There  was  no  foundation  for  it  in  the  necessities  of  the 
case  or  in  the  reason  of  things.  We  did  not  need  to  have  a  governor  and 
other  officials  sent  to  us  from  across  the  water,  as  we  had  passed  the  most 
critical  period  of  exposure,  and  had  firmly  rooted  our  prosperity  by  our 
own  resources,  by  native  talents,  and  statesmanship.  Amid  their  earliest 
risks  and  straits  and  perils  the  colonists  had  scrupulously  and  proudly  exer- 
cised their  utmost  caution  as  to  allowing  any  foreign  intervention  in  their 
afTairs,  or  being  beholden  for  any  royal  favor  beyond  that  of  the  old  charter. 
Generally  with  a  formal  courtesy,  but  sometimes  with  a  stiff  and  complacent 
assurance,  they  had  signified,  when  challenged  or  threatened  as  to  their 
doings,  that  they  understood  and  felt  perfectly  capable  of  managing  their 
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own  affairs,  while  their  friends  in  the  Old  World  must  necessarily  be  quite 
uninformed  about  them.  There  was  no  good  reason  to  be  given  why  the 
local  legislation  of  a  competent  representative  body  of  the  people,  well  prac- 
tised in  the  business,  should  be  transmitted  to  England,  act  by  act,  to  await, 
while  in  temporary  force  for  three  years,  the  royal  approval  or  disallowance. 
Neither  our  security  nor  our  prosperity  required  anything  of  the  sort.  If 
beginning  with  the  day  of  hard,  small  things,  the  exiles  to  this  wilderness 
and  their  children,  by  their  own  toil  and  wisdom,, at  their  own  cost  and  risk, 
without  ever  asking  guidance  or  assistance  from  England,  and  always  re- 
pudiating its  interference,  had  succeeded  in  establishing  here  a  flourishing 
Commonwealth,  tested  by  sixty  years  of  trial,  what  possible  emergency  or 
use  could,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  call  for  the  interposition  and  supremacy 
here  of  Crown  officials?  The  appliance  was  supererogatory;  it  was  med- 
dlesome, and  necessarily  mischievous.  Of  course,  this  is  from  the  point  of 
view  of  those  most  concerned  in  the  matter. 

This  fundamental  fact  that  we  did  not  need  and  had  no  use  for  royal 
Governors  makes  it  very  difficult  for  us  to  conceive,  from  our  point  of  view, 
what  sort  of  men  were  suited  to  fill  an  office  for  which  there  was  no  call  and 
no  functions.  The  office,  then,  and  those  who  were  to  fill  it  were  to  be 
judged  and  estimated  in  intent  and  qualifications  solely  with  regard  to  the 
purposes  and  interests  of  the  foreign  administration.  From  the  king's 
point  of  view  it  was  plain  that  the  office  was  needed  as  a  sort  of  guardian- 
ship over  the  colonists,  to  bring  them  into  an  allegiance  such  as  they  had 
really  never  recognized,  and  to  turn  them  to  some  better  account  of  interest 
or  profit  to  the  realm  than  they  had  heretofore  served.  Such  being  the 
exactions  of  the  office,  men  were  needed  to  fill  it  who  would  uphold  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown ;  who  would  put  themselves  into  a  firm  attitude 
against  what  might  be  regarded  as  disloyal  or  having  a  tendency  to  inde- 
pendence. The  more  satisfactorily  and  effectually  high  officials  would  serve 
those  ends  was  the  first  consideration  in  their  commission.  Then,  in  the 
second  place,  no  doubt  the  more  amiably  and  discreetly  this  could  be  done 
with  regard  to  the  people  to  be  governed,  the  better  would  the  official  be 
suited  to  his  place.  The  temptation,  of  course,  would  be  the  beguilement  of 
weak  and  complaisant  men  into  officious  and  calculating  subservience  to  the 
appointing  power.  An  eye  to  personal  emolument  might  doubtless  be  kept 
open  by  some  who  sought  the  office.  Royal  officials  in  the  West  Indies 
were  in  several  cases  enriched  by  the  usealike  of  fair  and  unfair  opportuni- 
ties.   But  the  wool  here  was  too  short  for  plucking. 

We  may  next  ask.  What  were  the  attractions  of  the  office  of  a  Provincial 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  offering  inducements  for  seeking  and  exercising 
it?  No  one  who  had  it  proffered  to  him  seems  to  have  declined  it,  though  it 
does  not  appear  that  there  was  ever  much  zeal  or  pressure  manifested  in  any 
rivalry  to  obtain  it.  Probably  Colonel  Burgess,  who  sold  out  his  commission 
for  the  consideration  of  a  thousand  pounds  before  he  had  assumed  his  gov- 
ernment, realized  more  direct  profit  from  it  than  did  any  one  who  administered 
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the  office.  There  might  have  been  attached  to  it  hopes  and  prospects,  which 
however  were  never  fulfilled,  of  rewards  and  fees  and  official  dignities.  Pos- 
sibly Governor  Hutchinson,  —  but  if  he,  only  he,  —  through  the  business  op- 
erations of  his  relatives,  as  Bancroft  calls  him  "  a  smuggler,"  turned  his  royal 
offices  to  profit.  All  the  other  Governors  professed  that  they  were  impover- 
ished by  the  trust.  Probably  no  one  of  them  found  satisfaction  in  the  dis- 
charge of  it,  or,  in  yielding  it  up,  failed  to  regret  having  ever  held  it.  The 
superfluousness  and  unreality  of  the  Crown  prerogative  here  affected  all  who 
were  concerned  in  it.  Cotton  Mather,  a  good  judge  in  the  case,  in  a  letter 
to  Richards,  wrote  truly,  "Massachusetts  had  proved  a  burdensome  stone, 
and  a  break-neck  unto  them  that  have  sought  the  ruin  of  it."  And  this 
"  seeking  the  ruin  of  it "  was  simply  synonymous  with  the  doing  anything 
to  cross  the  will  of  the  people  in  advising  and  acting  for  themselves. 

Nearly  all  of  the  ten  royal  Governors,  together  with  all  the  other  burdens 
of  office,  had  on  their  hands  the  conduct,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  one  of  the 
five  great  conflicts  and  struggles  under  which  the  almost  continuous  warfare 
with  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies  is  parted  out  and  distributed,  for  the 
sake  of  distinguishing  its  stages,  or  its  more  signal  encounters  and  disasters. 
Those  of  the  Governors  who  had  not  a  prominent  part  in  these  campaigns, 
as  well  as  those  most  heavily  tasked  by  them,  had  each  a  full  equivalent 
in  some  special  vexation  or  controversy  springing  from  his  representation 
of  royal  authority  over  a  people  who  fretted  under  it,  and  in  heart  felt  that 
they  ought  to  be  wholly  free  of  it.  These  specific  vexations  and  controver- 
sies were  somewhat  fairly  distributed  among  the  successive  chief  magistrates 
set  over  an  unwilling  and  restive  people ;  but  they  finally  crowded  all  to- 
gether upon  the  last  two  of  them,  —  Bernard  and  Hutchinson.  The  chief 
of  the  larger  of  these  matters  of  contention  and  bickering  had  reference  to 
the  King's  command  that  his  subjects  in  Massachusetts  should  settle  a 
liberal  and  regular  salary  on  his  Governor.  This,  his  said  subjects  decided 
from  the  first  that  they  would  not  do ;  and  notwithstanding  all  the  pleading 
and  cajoling,  the  advising  and  the  commanding  and  the  threatening,  they 
never  did  do  it.  The  implication  was  that  the  officer  in  question,  being  the 
King's  servant,  ought  to  look  to  his  master  for  his  wages.  As  the  people 
did  not  want  him,  had  no  use  for  him,  and  would  at  any  time  have  gladly 
been  rid  of  him,  it  seemed  to  them  a  piece  of  clear  effrontery  in  him  to 
read  to  them  the  royal  instructions  that  those  wages  should  be  paid  from 
their  treasury.  Yet  so  strangely  do  the  development  of  circumstances  and 
the  change  in  the  relations  of  things  alter  the  matters  and  the  phases  of  con- 
troversy, that  it  came  about  that  one  of  the  last  of  the  quarrels  between  the 
Governor  and  the  aforesaid  subjects  concerned  the  fact  that  the  King  did 
undertake  to  pay  wages  to  his  Governor.  Th^  subjects  then  protested 
against  it.  What  right,  they  asked,  had  the  King  to  keep  in  his  pay  an 
officer  here  to  intermeddle  with  our  affairs,  while  we  were  perfectly  willing 
to  compensate  him  according  to  our  own  judgment  for  any  appreciable 
service  performed  by  him?     Between  that  first  and  that  last  phase  of  the 
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controversy  about  a  salary  came  in  such  matters  of  contention  as  these,  — 
the  assumed  right  of  the  royal  Governor  to  negative  the  choice  of  a  Speaker 
by  the  House  of  Representatives ;  his  right  or  theirs  as  to  adjournment  and 
the  selection  of  a  place  other  than  Boston  for  holding  the  legislature ;  as  to 
the  appointment  of  days  for  Fasting  and  Thanksgiving;  as  to  matters 
regulating  the  currency ;  as  to  the  calling  of  military  officers  to  account,  and 
auditing  their  disbursements ;  as  to  the  right  of  the  Governor  to  quarter 
troops  on  the  town,  or  in  the  Castle,  etc. 

These  are  some  of  the  specific  points  of  contention  and  alienation,  by 
which  successively,  in  changing  issues  but  in  ever  increasing  aggravations 
of  temper,  the  King's  governors  were  compelled  to  stand  for  his  prerogative 
while  the  people  Stood  for  theirs.  The  story  is  an  exciting  one,  and  the 
moral  which  runs  through  it  is  that  it  concerns  a  forced  and  unsuccessful 
arrest  of  the  independency  in  government  with  which  Massachusetts  began, 
and  with  the  renewed  assertion  of  which  she  triumphed  in  her  long  pre- 
liminary struggle  with  the  Crown  and  Ministry  of  Great  Britain,  —  first,  as 
it  was  phrased,  for  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  and  then  for  the  fuller  im- 
munities and  independence  of  men. 

Only  with  brevity  can  we  now  rehearse  the  successive  administrations  of 
the  ten  acting  royal  Governors  of  this  Province. 

The  most  picturesque  and  remarkable  in  character  and  personal  fortune 
of  all  these  royal  functionaries  was  the  first  of  them.  Sir  William  Phips,  —  a 
characteristic  product  of  the  New  England  soil,  times,  and  ways.  Hutch- 
inson thus  briefly  and  fitly  designates  him :  "  He  was  an  honest  man ; 
but  by  a  series  of  fortunate  incidents,  rather  than  by  any  uncommon  talents, 
he  rose  from  the  lowest  condition  in  life  to  be  the  first  man  in  the  country." 
Let  us  trace  him  between  those  extremes.  William  Phips  —  it  is  note- 
worthy under  the  circumstances  that  he  had  a  Christian  or  a  given  name, 
instead  of  being  designated  by  a  number  —  was  one  of  twenty-one  sons  and 
of  twenty-six  children  of  the  same  mother,  born  to  James  Phips,  a  black- 
smith, or  gunsmith,  who  was  an  early  settler  in  the  woods  of  Maine,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec.  The  tale  about  this  excess  of  children  is  told 
by  Cotton  Mather,  who  had  means  of  correct  information  where  his  love  of 
the  marvellous  did  not  mislead  him.  But  records  and  history  are  dumb  as 
to  any  fact  about  the  most  of  these  scions  of  a  fruitful  parentage  other  than 
that  of  their  having  been  born.  William  having  come  to  the  light,  Feb.  2, 
165 1,  was  left  in  early  childhood  without  a  father.  What  the  mother's  task 
was,  in  poverty,  with  hard  wilderness  surroundings  of  bears,  wolves,  and  sav- 
ages, we  may  well  imagine.  Her  famous  son,  untaught  and  ignorant,  tended 
sheep  till  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  Then  he  helped  to  build  coasters, 
and  sailed  in  them.  This  was  at  the  time  and  afterward  a  most  thriving 
business,  the  foundation  of  fortunes  to  rugged  and  enterprising  men  born  in 
indigence.  A  good  story  -of  the  period  illustrates  the  activity  and  profit  of 
ship-building  on  the  Maine  coast.     A  skipper  had  appeared  from  there 
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at  an  English  port  with  cargoes,  in  three  successive  years  respectively,  in  a 
schooner,  a  brig,  and  finally  a  large  ship.  On  being  rallied  about  the  rapid 
increase  of  his  x-esscl,  as  if  it  had  grown  while  crossing  the  seas,  he  replied 
that  they  built  ship-stuH'  down  east  in  lengths,  and  sawed  sections  of  it  off  at 
pleasure,  according  to  the  voyage!      Young  Phips  had  early  visions  of  suc- 


SIR    WILLI/-\M    I'HIPS.' 


'  [This  portrait  is,  by  his  l<ind  permission, 
taken  from  a  painting  belonging  to  the  Honora- 
ble Francis  B.  Hayes,  which  this  gentleman  ac- 
quired from  the  collection  of  the  late  Thomas 
Thompson,  by  whom  it  was  held  to  be  a  portrait 
of  Phips.  The  manuscript  in  his  hand  is  marked 
on  the  painting  "  W.  P."  lis  further  history  is 
not  given.  An  alleged  likeness  of  Phips  on  a 
dilapidated  canvas  was  for  some  years  in  this 
city  in  the  possession  of  Miss  E.  li.  Blackstonc, 
but  is  now  believed  to  be  in  P.angor.     (See  JAis\. 


Hist.  Soc.  Pm.,  November,  1870,  and  February, 
1876.)  The  authenticity  of  this  last  is  doubted 
in  Sewall  Papers,  i.  204.  The  Ihraldu-  Journal, 
1.  47,  152,  says  that  the  arms  now  to  be  seen  on 
a  tomb  in  the  old  burying  ground  at  Charles- 
town,  marked  "  Uavid  Wood,  1762,"  are  those 
of  Phips,  to  whom  the  tomb  originallv  belonged. 
Phi])s's  Life  is  one  of  those  given' by  Cotton 
Mather  in  the  Ma,ii,u,!ia  :  and  Professor  Francis 
Powcn^has  in  later  years  o.utributed  one  to 
Sparks's  Ameriain  Bio^raphv.  —  Ed.1 
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cess  and  greatness.  He  came  to  Boston  in  1673,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
worked  at  his  trade,  and  learned  for  the  first  time  to  read,  and  also  to 
do  something  that  passed  for  writing.  He  married  a  widow,  older  than 
himself,  who  had  had  property,  but  had  lost  much  of  it.  They  suffered 
straits  together ;  but  he  used  to  comfort  her  with  the  assurance  that  they 
would  yet  have  "  a  fair  brick  house  in  the  Green  Lane  of  North  Boston." 
And  so  they  did.  That  "Green  Lane"  became  Charter  Street,  when,  in 
1692,  he  came  back  as  Sir  William  Phips  from  the  Court  of  London, 
bringing  the  Province  Charter  as  the  first  Governor  under  it.  Many  citizens 
still  living  will  remember  his  "  fair  brick  house,"  as  it  long  served  as  an 
Asylum  for  boys  at  the  corner  of  Salem  and  Charter  streets.^ 

But  a  strange,  wild,  daring,  and  romantic  interval  of  adventure  preceded 
his  honors  and  his  wealth.  He  wrought  at  intervals  in  Maine,  and  here,  as 
a  ship-carpenter,  sailed  as  a  lumberer  and  coaster,  and  engaged  in  expedi- 
tions against  the  Indians.  In  1684,  —  a  dark  time  for  Massachusetts,  —  his 
visions  took  in  a  search  in  the  waters  of  the  Spanish  main  for  a  trea- 
sure-ship known  to  be  sunken  there.  Going  to  London,  he  had  the  address 
so  to  commend  himself  to  the  Admiralty  and  James  II.  as  to  obtain  the 
use  and  command  of  an  eighteen-gun  ship  of  ninety-five  men.  Possibly 
the  king  entrusted  to  him,  besides  the  search  for  the  sunken  treasure,  some 
other  business  on  the  high  seas  of  a  sort  not  to  be  entered  on  papers.  A 
two  years'  cruise  in  the  West  Indies,  in  which  he  showed  a  most  signal  in- 
trepidity, heroism,  and  ingenuity  of  resource  in  suppressing  a  mutinous 
crew,  was  unsuccessful,  except  in  acquainting  him,  through  an  old  Spaniard, 
near  Port  de  la  Plata,  of  the  precise  spot  where  a  treasure-laden  galleon  had 
foundered  nearly  fifty  years  before.  He  returned  to  England  for  a  new  out- 
fit. The  king  favored  him,  but  not  with  another  war-ship.  The  Duke  of 
Albemarle  and  others,  as  associates,  provided  him  with  a  vessel  on  shares. 
The  hero  had  heroic  success.  Espying  the  rock-imbedded  prize,  deep  in 
the  clear  waters,  he  fished  up  its  bullion  ballast  to  the  value  of  more  than 
a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  in  gold  and  silver,  and  also  diamonds,  pre- 
cious stones  and  other  treasures.  His  own  share  in  the  proceeds  was  about 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  To  this  was  added  the  honor  of  knighthood, 
and  a  gold  cup  for  Lady  Phips  of  the  value  of  five  thousand  dollars. 

He  returned  home  in  the  capacity  of  high-sheriff  under  Andros,  who 
did  not  want  him,  for  Phips  was  utterly  ignorant  of  law,  and  could  not  write 
legibly.  He  soon  made  another  voyage  to  England,  and  returning  to  Boston 
built  the  "  fair  brick  house  "  of  his  vision,  engaged  in  a  successful  military 
expedition  against  Acadia,  and  took  and  plundered  Port  Royal  and  other 
French  settlements,  indulging  in  some  very  questionable  proceedings.  He 
then  instigated  and  conducted  as  commander  a  naval  expedition  against 
Quebec,  which  proved  a  disastrous  and  humiliating  failure.^  Returning 
once  more  to  England,  he  was  at  hand  to  aid  President  Mather  in  his  agency 
to  secure  a  new  Charter,  with  which,  as  the  first  commissioned  Governor 
1  [See  the  Introduction  to  this  volume.  —  Ed.]       2  [gee  Colonel  Higginson's  chapter.  —  Kd.] 
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under  it,  he  came  back  to  Boston,  May  14,  1692,  with  the  Agent,  who  was 
his  friend  and  pastor.^  The  appointment  no  doubt  was  regarded  as,  in  in- 
tention, conciliatory  toward  the  anxieties  and  apprehensions  of  the  people  of 
the  Province,  and  it  was  supposed  that  it  would  be  gratifying  to  them.  There 
was,  however,  something  trifling  and  farcical  in  this  attempt  to  initiate  a  new 
order  of  things,  involving  risky  experiments,  under  the  lead  of  an  illiterate 
mechanic,  utterly  unskilled  in  legal  and  administrative  affairs,  a  rough  sea- 
man and  a  man  of  uncontrollable  temper.  An  additional  and  very  strong 
distaste  was  felt  by  many  for  his  appointment  because  it  was  inferred  that, 
owing  his  advancement  to  the  Mathers,  they  would  be  the  managing  power 
behind  him  ;  and  there  was  an  earnest  wish  and  purpose  to  break  down  their 
then  too  predominating  influence.  Yet  after  Phips  had  risen  to  these  high 
honors  he  showed  no  poor  pride,  and  often  alluded  to  his  lowly  origin. 
He  gave  his  fellow  ship-carpenters  a  dinner  in  Boston ;  and  when  borne  down 
by  public  distractions,  would  wish  himself  back  to  his  broad-axe  again.  He 
was  pure  in  morals,  upright  in  his  dealings,  and  owed  his  success  in  life  to 
his  own  energy  and  prowess.  He  tried,  without  much  avail,  to  improve 
his  handwriting  and  spelling,  and  as  a  help  to  control  his  hot  temper  he 
became  a  communicant  in  the  Church  of  the  Mathers,  giving  the  required 
relation  of  his  religious  experience.  All  incompetent  as  he  was  for  the 
stern  exigency,  he  had  to  meet  the  appalling  outburst  of  the  Witchcraft 
delusion,  with  its  spell  of  horrors.  For  this  purpose  he  constituted  — 
with  a  neglect  of  constitutional  legal  forms  —  a  Special  Court  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  proceedings  of  this  court  he  was 
absent  at  the  eastward  in  an  expedition  against  the  Indians,  and  engaged  in 
building  a  fort  at  Pemaquid.  When  he  returned  to  Boston  he  found  that 
even  his  own  wife  had  been  "  cried  out  upon  "  as  a  witch,  and  he  at  once  put  a 
stay  upon  the  fatuous  proceedings.^  He  was  not  fitted  for  his  office,  though 
in  the  main  well-disposed.  His  weak  and  troubled  course  lasted  during  the 
whole  of  his  brief  administration         y^  ^      ry 

of  two  and  a  half  years.    He  had    A^^f^  O^     ^       1  OQ  ^ , 
a  street-broil  with  and  knocked   \yd  "^'  J 

down  Captain  Short,  of  the 
"Nonesuch"  frigate,  and  a  similar 
pugilistic  encounter  with  Brenton, 
the  collector  of  the  customs. 
Judge  Sewall  wrote 
in  his  Diary,  un- 
der date,  "Nov.  i, 
1694.  Captain  Dob- 
bins refusing  to  give 
bail,  the  sheriff  was  taking  him  to  prison,  and  Sir  William  Phips 
rescued  him,  and  told  the  sheriff  he  would  send  him,  the  sheriff,  to 
prison,  if  he  touched  him ;  which  occasioned  very  warm  discourse  between 
1  [The  Charter  had  passed  the  seals,  Oct.  7,  1691.— Ed.]       2  ^see  Mr.  Poole's  chapter.— Ed.) 
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him  and  the  Heut.-governor "  [Stoughton].  Becoming  very  unpopular, 
Phips  was  complained  of  and  summoned  to  England ;  whither  he  went,  Nov. 
17,  1694,  carrying  with  him  an  appeal  from  just  a  majority  of  the  House 
that  he  might  retain  his  office.  Being  prosecuted  before  the  court  he  was 
devising  schemes  for  his  relief,  when  he  died  suddenly,  Feb.  18,  1695,  aged 
forty-five  years. ^  Phips's  widow  married  the  rich  merchant,  Peter  Sergeant, 
who  built  and  occupied  the  stately  mansion  afterward  purchased  by  the 
Province  as  a  residence  for  the  Governor,  and  known  as  the  Province  House. 
Mr.  Sergeant  became  a  man  of  great  weight  and  influence  as  a  councillor. 
A  nephew  of  Phips,  who  was  childless,  adopted  by  him,  took  his  surname, 
and,  as  Spencer  Phips,  was  Lieut.-Governor  between  1733  and  1757. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  Governor  Phips's  monument  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary,  Woolnoth,  London :  — 

"  Near  this  place  is  interred  the  body  of  Sir  William  Phipps,  Knight,  who  in  the 
year  1687,  by  his  great  industry,  discovered  among  the  rocks  near  the  Banks  of 
Bahama,  on  the  North  side  of  Hispaniola,  a  Spanish  Plate-Ship,  which  had  been 
under  water  44  years,  out  of  which  he  took  in  Gold  and  Silver  to  the  value  of  ;^300,- 
000  Sterling ;  and  with  a  Fidelity  equal  to  his  conduct,  brought  it  all  to  London,  where 
it  was  divided  between  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  Adventurers  :  for  which  great  ser- 
vice he  was  knighted  by  his  then  Majesty,  James  II.,  and  afterward,  by  the  command 
of  his  present  Majesty,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Principal  Inhabitants  of  New  Eng- 
land, he  accepted  of  the  Government  of  the  Massachusetts,  in  which  he  continued  to 
the  time  of  his  Death,  and  discharged  his  Trust  with  that  zeal  for  the  interest  of  his 
Country,  and  with  so  little  regard  to  his  own  private  Advantage,  that  he  justly  gained 
the  good  Esteem  and  Affection  of  the  greatest  and  best  part  of  the  Inhabitants  of  that 
Colony.  His  Lady,  to  perpetuate  his  Memory,  hath  caused  this  Monument  to  be 
erected." 

During  Phips's  administration  the  composition  and  character  of  the 
Council  had  greatly  changed  from  those  which  the  king's  nominations  had 
given  to  it,  and  had  contained  more  popular  elements.  The  old  stern 
Puritan  magistrate  and  chief-justice,  William  Stoughton,  whom  the  king 
had  commissioned,  under  the  Charter,  to  his  old  office  of  lieut.-governor, 
assumed  the  vacant  chair  of  the  Governor,  which  he  occupied  nearly  four 
years,  till  May  26,  1699,  when  it  was  again  filled.  It  might  seem  as  if  the 
transition  between  the  old  and  the  new  regime  in  Massachusetts  had  been 
made  under  such  favorable  circumstances,  through  the  familiar  personalities 
of  Phips  and  Stoughton,  that  the  people  would  have  hardly  been  conscious 
of  the  change  in  their  form  of  government.  In  fact,  the  change  had  been 
so  facilitated  in  this  respect,  that  it  was  very  much  relieved  of  a  revolution- 
ary or  startling  character.    There  was  a  cheerful  effort,  in  the  renewal  of  the 

1  [A  fac-simile  of  the  invitation,  plentifully  death  reached  Boston,  May  5,  —  "at  which  the 

garnished  with  death's  heads,  to  Phips's  funeral  people   are   generally   sad,"   says    Sewall ;   and 

in  London,  having  been  given  in  the  Proceedings  the  next  day,  "the  mourning  guns  are  fired  at 

of  the  Historical  Society,  is  reduced  in  Bryant  the  Castle  and  Town."      See  Sewall  Papers,  i. 

and  Gay's  United  States,  iii.  109.   The  news  of  his  404.  — Ed.] 
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old  routine  in  the  towns,  to  gather  up  the  fragments,  and  to  find  the  ever 
excellent  solace  and  security  of  an  excited  people  in  industry.  But  none 
the  less  must  the  strong  and  stiff  old  Stoughton  have  felt  the  difference 
between  standing  among  the  foremost,  as  he  •  had  done  in  the  colonial 
period,  in  sensitiveness  to  any  reminder  of  accountability  across  the  water, 
and  being  the  reluctant  representative  here  of  that  foreign  dictation  and 
surveillance. 

Stoughton  had  on  his  hands  a  war  with  the  allied  French  and  Savages, 
in  which  our  settlements  as  close  to  the  capital  as  Haverhill,  Groton,  and 
the  Huguenot  colony  in  Worcester  County  were  desolated.  Nor  did  the 
treaty  of  Ryswick,  Sept.  20,  1697,  stop  this  warfare,  as  the  news  of  it  was 
not  received  here  until  the  following  May ;  and  the  result  was  only  to  sup- 
press the  open  agency  of  the  French  in  it,  while  it  was  believed  that  they 
countenanced  the  continuance  of  hostilities  against  us  by  the  Savages.  In 
this  woful  ten  years  of  conflict,  it  was  estimated  that  at  least  a  thousand  of 
the  English  had  been  killed  or  carried  captive  into  Canada. 

The  long  interval  during  which  Stoughton  exercised,  temporarily,  the 
office  of  Governor  was  one  of  continued  suspense  to  him  and  to  the  people, 
as  through  the  whole  of  it  they  were  looking  anxiously  for  a  new  appoint- 
ment by  the  Crown ;  and  when  they  learned  that  such  had  been  made,  were 
waiting  for  the  long-deferred  arrival  of  the  incumbent  of  office.  Joseph 
Dudley,  then  in  England,  as  Deputy-Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  secure  his  appointment  as  the  successor  of  Phips ;  but 
his  time  had  not  yet  come.  Richard  Coote,  Earl  of  Bellomont,  an  Irish 
peer,  was  first  named  for  the  office  in  1695,  received  his  commission  in  1697, 
and  after  a  long  and  dangerous  voyage  arrived  in  New  York,  April  2,  1698, 
as  Governor  of  that  Province,  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  New  Hampshire 
and  New  Jersey.  He  was  the  first  person,  not  native-born,  to  represent 
the  royal  authority  here  by  kingly  commission.  It  was  more  than  a  year 
before  he  visited  Boston,  finding  enough  to  occupy  all  his  time  and  to  test 
his  spirit  and  fidelity  in  the  vexations  and  corruptions  which  engaged  him 
in  New  York.  It  is  estimated  that  there  was  then  a  population  of  about 
200,000  Europeans  in  the  English  colonies  in  America,  of  which  75,000 
were  in  New  England,  and  25,000  in  New  York.  Bellomont  set  himself 
vigorously,  yet  with  but  poor  success  even  as  regarded  support  by  members 
of  his  own  council,  to  repress  and  amend  the  illegal  practices  which  made 
the  British  laws  of  trade  a  dead-letter.  They  could  not  be  enforced,  as  they 
were  regarded  as  being  radically  oppressive,  unjust,  and  tyrannical,  —  ruin- 
ous also  to  the  best  interests  of  Englishmen  here  and  at  home.  They 
imposed  duties  of  five  per  cent  both  on  imports  and  exports,  and  restricted 
all  trade  to  English  ships  trading  directly  to  English  ports. 

Bellomont  had  hesitated  in  which  of  the  provinces  to  take  up  his  resi- 
dence. He  was  warmly  and  kindly  received  on  his  coming  to  Boston,  May 
26,  1699,  to  remain,  as   it  proved,  only  fourteen  months.     On  a  return  visit 
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to  New  York  he  died  there  after  a  brief  illness,  March  5,  1701.  Personally 
he  was  popular  in  Massachusetts,  —  a  vigorous  man  of  sixty-three  years  of 
age,  fine  looking,  with  elegant  manners  and  courtly  ways,  affable,  gracious, 
and  conciliatory.  He  tried  to  please  all  sorts  of  people,  and  especially  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  stiffer  religionists  of  the  old  stock.  He  had 
some  trouble  with  the  Court  as  to  judicial  appeals  to  England,  but  contrived 
to  pacify  the  matter.  The  Earl  took  care  earnestly  to  impress  upon  the 
Court  the  purpose  of  the  King  that  there  should  be  a  becoming  salary 
settled  upon  his  Governor.  This,  of  course,  it  was  never  the  intention  of 
the  Court,  under  any  circumstances,  to  comply  with.  But,  pleased  with  his 
easy  sway,  "  presents "  were  made  to  him,  amounting  for  his  fourteen 
months  here  to  ;^i,875  sterling,  which  was  more  than  the  predecessor  or 
any  royal  successor  of  his  received  in  any  form.  He  had  set  his  own 
estimate  at  ;^i,200  a  year.  In  meeting  the  Court,  he  introduced  the  custom 
of  formal  addresses  to  the  two  branches.  These  utterances  were  shrewdly 
conceived,  complimentary,  and  evidently  ad  captandum.  He  had  to  try  to 
rectify  some  slips  or  oversights  of  Phips,  in  administering  by  the  Charter. 
He  made  an  effort  to  gather,  for  sending  home  to  King  and  Council,  statis- 
tics and  other  information  concerning  the  country,  which  information,  of 
course,  was  superficial  and  erroneous,  —  those  who  thought  that  such 
scrutiny  and  espionage  was  simply  a  matter  of  impertinent  curiosity  on 
the  part  of  the  home  government,  not  interesting  themselves  in  securing 
either  fulness  or  accuracy  in  details.  Bellomont  would  not  have  been  so 
popular  here,  had  he  lived  long  enough  for  the  people  to  have  learned 
the  tenor  of  his  despatches  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Council,  and  the 
Bishop  of  London.  Boston  had  at  that  time  between  seven  and  eight 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  even  an  Earl  could  find  in  it  congenial  society 
and  considerable  festivity  in  life. 

A  main  object  which  the  King  had  had  in  view  in  his  commission  to 
Bellomont  was  to  engage  his  energy  and  activity  in  the  suppression  of 
piracy  on  the  high  seas,  which  then  had  a  scandalous  license  and  an  almost 
unchecked  riot.  The  notorious  Kidd,  who  had  been  employed  to  circum- 
vent these  freebooters  of  the  ocean,  turned  out  to  be  the  most  wily  and 
greedy  of  them  all.  Bellomont  accomplished  something,  but  there  are  still 
some  unexplained  facts  and  some  dark  intricacies  about  this  subject,  involv- 
ing the  character  and  repute  of  some  public  and  noble  as  well  as  private 
persons ;  nor  did  the  Governor  himself  stand  clear  of  suspicion  or  reproach. 
The  subject  finds  a  treatment  in  another  chapter  of  this  volume. ^ 

One  of  many  ineffectual  attempts  was  made  under  Bellomont  to  secure 
a  new  charter  for  the  incorporation  of  Harvard  College.  It  failed  then, 
because  in  the  draft  which  was  proposed  by  those  who  wished  to  retain  for 
the  college  its  early  and  special  method  of  oversight  and  management  no 
provision  was  made  for  its  visitation  by  the  king,  and  because  only  Congre- 
gational ministers  were  to  be  allowed  on  its  boards :   yet  Increase  Mather 

1  By  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  D.D. 
VOL.  II.  —6. 
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afterward  charged  Joseph  Dudley,  then  in  England,  with  preventing  this 
proposed  charter.  Though  Bellomont  had  personally  found  favor  and  en- 
joyed peace  here  in  this  portion  of  his  government,  it  cannot  be  judged  that 
he  accomplished  anything  toward  familiarizing  the  people  with  the  habit 
of  dependency  upon  foreign  dictation,  or  reconcihng  them  to  the  with- 
drawal of  any  of  the  privileges  which  they  had  formerly  exercised.  The 
people  were  uneasy  and  antagonistic  ift  every  phase  of  the  public  troubles 
presenting  themselves  in  the  attempt  to  adjust  the  relations  and  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  Province  to  the  measures  of  the  King  and  Council.  The  English 
Acts  of  Navigation,  never  held  in  respect,  were  but  slightly  regarded,  and 

the  Lords  of  Trade  kept  prompt- 
ing the  Governor  to  administer 
their  discipline.  _  The  people 
claimed  rights-  as  Englishmen 
which  they  insisted  were  in- 
fringed. And  here  we  trace  the 
first  manifestations  of  that  blun- 
der on  the  one  side  and  that 
resentment  on  the  other  which, 
festering  on  to  their  full  results, 
underlaid  the  opening  struggle 
of  the  Revolution.  The  colonists 
were  reminded,  in  ways  often  of- 
fensive and  galling  to  them,  that 
they  were  held  to  all  the  depend- 
ence and  obligation  of  subjects, 
while  they  insisted  that  their 
privileges  were  abridged  below 
those  enjoyed  by  Englishmen  at 
home.  For  reasons  satisfacto- 
ry to  our  own  popular  branch 
in  the  Assembly,  appeals  to 
England  were  denied  or  embar- 
rassed. Alarms  from  the  Indians 
required  constant  alertness  from 
the  Governor  and  his  Council, 
while  the  New  England  charters 
were  in  peril  from  the  threats 
of  the  Lords  of  Trade.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  King  himself 
had  troubles  of  his  own,  especially  from  the  proposed  impeachment  of  his 
advisers.     He  was  released  by  death,  March  i6,   1702. 

'  [These  are  the  signatures  to  the  royal  in-  mont.  Students  of  English  poetry  will  see  a 
structions  sent  to  Stoughton,  May  15,  1701,  on  familiar  name  in  the  last  signature.  The  original 
his  assuming  the  chair  after  the  death  of  Bello-     paper  is  in  the  Massachusetts  Archives. —  ^v,  ] 


^jn/iy^ 
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Lieut-Governor  Stoughton,  on  the  decease  of  Bellomont,  again  took  the 
chair,  which  he  filled  till  his  own  hfe  closed,  July  7,  1 701,  when,  by  provision 
of  the  Charter,  the  Council  became  the  Executive.  In  the  death  of  Stough- 
ton, son  of  the  stout  old  Puritan  soldier,  the  commander  in  our  first  Indian 
wars,  there  passed  away  one  of  the  sturdiest  and  most  rigid  of  the  native 
stock.  Educated  for  a  preacher,  exhibiting  marked  abilities  and  winning  great 
admiration  as  such,  and  holding  the  stern  faith  unqualified  and  unsoftened 
to  the  end  of  his  days,  he  resolutely  dechned  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
Though  he  had  had  no  legal  training,  his  long  and  full  experience  as  a 
magistrate  and  councillor  qualified  him  as  well  as  any  in  a  community  where 
there  were  no  educated  lawyers  for  the  offices  which  he  filled,  among  them 
the  highest  on  the  bench.  It  was  as  chief-justice  in  a  special  court  that 
he  sentenced  the  reputed  witches  at  Salem,  and  when  in  a  few  years  the 
community,  distressingly  conscious  of  probable  wrong  in  the  dread  panic  of 
that  stark  delusion,  made  confession  in  penitential  observances,  he  would  offer 
no  sign  of  humiliation  or  regret,  having,  as  he  averred,  faithfully  followed  the 
light  which  God  had  given  him.  Childless  and  unwedded,  he  led  a  solitary 
life  at  Dorchester.^  But  his  grimness  and  austerity  were  offset  by  devoted 
fidelity  to  his  fellows,  and  by  generous  pubHc  favors  to  college  and  school.^  ' 

Among  the  royal  Governors  of  this  province,  he  whose  name,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  is  burdened  with  the  heaviest  reproach  —  not  even  excepting 
that  of  Andros,  who  was  neither  of  Massachusetts  birth  nor  of  Puritan 
lineage  —  is  Joseph  Dudley.  If  judicial  impartiality  in  dealing  with  public 
characters  is  desirable  in  these  pages,  it  can  be  approached  in  this  case  only 
by  presenting  fairly  the  estimates,  dark  or  bright,  which  abundant  contem- 
porary authorities  offer  us.  As  Dudley's  character  and  career,  when  in 
course  of  manifestation  before  those  who  may  be  thought  to  have  known 
him  for  what  he  was,  were  severely  censured  and  condemned,  even  to  the 
heaping  upon  him  of  the  darkest  reproaches  and  stinging  obloquy,  it  may 
be  just,  before  tracing  his  course  among  Hving  friends  and  foes,  to  relieve 
censoriousness  by  reading  what  ought  to  have  been  considerately  truthful, 
even  if  indulgently  kind,  as  said  of  him  after  his  death  and  burial.  Benja- 
min Colman,  minister  of  the  Brattle- Street  Church,  the  most  able,  judicious, 
and  highly  esteemed  among  the  divines  of  the  town  at.  that  time,  preached 
a  funeral  sermon,  at  a  crowded  Thursday  lecture,  on  Governor  Dudley,  im- 
mediately after  his  decease.  The  Mathers,  who  had  been  the  bitterest  and 
most  distrustful  opponents  of  Dudley,  may  have  been  in  the  pulpit  with 
Colman,  while  in  the  pews  were  seated  all  the  chief  in  place  and  influence. 
The  discourse,  without  extravagance,  adulation,  or  fulsomeness  in  its  en- 
comium or  estimate,  gives  to  Dudley  an  honorable  tribute  for  integrity, 
fidelity,  and  excellence.     What  is  most  to  the  point,  the  discourse  contains 

^  [He  lived  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Savin-     Sibley's   Harvard  Graduates,  vol.  i.     His   por- 

Hill  Avenue  and  Pleasant  Street.  —  Ed.]  trait  is  given  in  the  chapter  on  Witchcraft  in 

'^  [There  is  a  good  account  of  Stoughton  in     Boston.    See  the  chapter  on  Dorchester.  —  Ed.] 
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this  sentence :  "  The  Publick  has  had  already  this  week  a  short  and  just 
Account  ...  of  his  personal  worth  and  Character."  The  reference  is  to 
an  obituary  in  the  Boston  News-Letter ,  No.  834,  Monday,  April  11,  1720. 
After  noting  the  decease  of  Dudley  and  his  interment  "  in  the  sepulchre  of 
his  Father,  with  all  the  Honour  and  respect  his  Country  was  capable  of  doing 
him,"  and  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life,  with  the  various  offices  he  had 
filled,  we  read  :  — 

"  He  was  a  Man  of  rare  Endowments  and  shining  Accomplishments,  a  singular 
Honour  to  his  Country,  and  in  many  Respects  the  Glory  of  it.  He  was  early  its 
Darling,  always  its  Ornament,  and  in  his  Age  its  Crown.  The  Divine,  the  Philoso- 
pher, and  the  Statesman,  all  met  in  him.  He  was  visibly  formed  for  Government,  and 
under  his  Administration  (by  God  Almighty's  Blessing)  we  enjoyed  great  quietness, 
and  were  safely  steer'd  thro'  a  long  and  difficult  Indian  and  French  War. 

"  His  Country  have  once  and  again  thankfully  acknowledged  his  Abilities  and 
Fidelity  in  their  Addresses  to  the  Throne.  He  truly  Honoured  and  Lov'd  the  Reli- 
gion, Learning,  and  Vertue  of  New  England,  and  was  himself  a  worthy  Patron  and 
Example  of  them  all.  Nor  did  so  bright  a  soul  dwell  in  a  less  amiable  Body,  being 
a  very  Comely  Person,  of  a  Noble  Aspect,  and  a  graceful  Mien,  having  the  Gravity 
of  a  Judge,  and  the  Goodness  of  a  Father.  In  a  word,  he  was  a  finisht  Gentle- 
man, of  a  most  polite  Address,  and  had  uncommon  Elegancies  and  Charms  in  his 
Conversation."  ^ 

How  far  listeners  and  readers  accorded  with  those  tributes  to  Dudley 
must  be  inferred  from  what  else  there  is  on  record  about  him.  There  were 
those  who  regarded  him  as  a  recreant  and  a  parasite,  a  fawner  to  royalty,  a 
cunning  courtier,  self-seeking,  unscrupulous,  and  not  true,  even  to  friends. 
If  we  summarize  the  matter  and  the  grounds  of  Joseph  Dudley's  ill-esteem, 
we  might  refer  it,  first,  to  the  regret  that  he  had  fallen  from  the  grace  of  a 
noble  and  revered  lineage,  and  then  to  the  belief  that  he  had  not  been 
faithful  to  a  people  who  had  generously  advanced  him.  In  another  place 
in  this  volume  will  be  found  his  record  before  he  becomes  a  subject  of 
notice  here  as  one  of  our  royal  Governors.^  His  father,  Thomas  Dudley, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  among  the  first  exile  colonists,  associate  and 
alternate  with  the  revered  Winthrop  in  the  highest  places  of  magistracy, 
dying  July  31,  1653,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  had  left  as  the  child  of  his 
old  age,  born  July  23,  1647,  this  son  Joseph,  a  youth  of  six  years.  Mr. 
Allen,  minister  of  Dedham,  marrying  the  widowed  mother  of  Joseph,  had 
the  charge  of  him  in  his  boyhood.     Graduating  at  Harvard  in  1665,  he  had 

1  Dr.   Palfrey  suggests,  "  This  is  what  would  his  regret  that  the  excellent  Dr.  Colman  should 

be  called  in  our  day  the  testimony  of  '  the  press '  have  adroitly  appeared  to  praise  a  man  whom 

to  Dudley's  merit.     More  precisely  stated,  it  is  he  could  not  truly  have  honored, 
the  testimony  of  the   Scottish  adventurer,  John  ^  [gge  Mr.    Whitmore's   chapter,   preceding 

Campbell,  postmaster  "  to   one  from  whom  he  this  in  the  present  volume,  for  an  account  of  his 

had  received  official  and  personal  favors.     Our  presidency.     Mr.  Drake  epitomizes  his  career  in 

ablest  and  most  faithful  historian,  whose  own  his  chapter  on  Roxbury,  where  his   portrait   is 

discriminating  estimate  of  Dudley  led   him  to  given.     The  index  to  Vol.  I.  will  lead  to  inci- 

regard  the  Governor  as  on  the  whole  a  mean,  dents  in  his  life  during  the  colonial  period. 

unscrupulous,  and  wily  self-seeker,  also  expresses  Ed.] 
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as  a  classmate  the  only  Indian  youth,  out  of  many  that  had  been  students, 
who  received  a  degree.  In  the  embittered  correspondence  which  passed  in 
1707-08  between  the  Mathers  and  Dudley,  then  governor,  Increase  Mather 
reminds  him  that  he,  Dudley,  had  given  him,  as  his  "  spiritual  father,"  the 
credit  of  his  religious  awakening;  and  adds,  "  There  was  a  time  when  I  en- 
couraged the  church  with  whom  I  have  been  laboring  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord  these  forty-six  years  and  more,  to  call  you  to  be  my  assistant  in  the 
ministry,"  —  Dudley  having  for  a  while  been  a  preacher. 

The  letters  of  the  Mathers,  father  and  son,  to  Governor  Dudley,  and 
Dudley's  single  reply  to  both  of  them; — always  excepting  some  of  the 
documents  relating  to  the  troubles  with  the  Quakers,  —  are  the  most  em- 
bittered in  their  personalities  and  invectives  of  the  whole  mass  of  highly- 
seasoned  papers  which  have  been  preserved  in  our  cabinets.  The  Mather 
letters  are  dated  on  the  same  day,  Jan.  20,  1707-8.  The  father  contented 
himself  with  what  covers,  in  print,  two  pages  of  octavo ;  the  son  wrote  at 
three  times  that  length.  Perfidy,  hypocrisy,  bribery,  cruelty,  and  corrupt 
dealing  in  divers  forms  are  the  burden  of  the  charges  against  the  Governor. 
The  reply  is  to  a  degree  dignified  and  moderate,  with  something  of  caustic 
sarcasm  in  its  tone  and  tenor,  especially  in  its  galling  reminder  to  the 
Mathers  that  their  conceit  and  assumption  of  clerical  power  were  well  ob- 
served by  their  brethren,  and  by  the  people  generally ;  and  that  their  glory 
was  for  the  future  to  fade.  The  Governor  allowed  a  fortnight  to  pass  before 
he  sent  this  answer,  and  thus  gave  his  wrath  a  space  for  cooling,  while  he 
had  the  advantage  of  deliberation.  During  this  interval  the  fact  that,  the 
Mathers  had  written  to  Dudley  in  a  somewhat  pointed  way  had  become 
noised  abroad  by  one  or  another  of  the  parties  having  divulged  it,  and  those 
most  concerned,  especially  Cotton  Mather,  were  waiting  the  result.  Sewall 
writes  in  his  Diary,  on  January  23,  that,  on  returning  with  him  from  a  funer- 
al. Cotton  Mather  gave  him  a  copy  of  his  and  his  father's  letters,  and  added : 
"  I  wait  with  concern  to  see  what  the  issue  of  this  plain  dealing  will  be !  " 
Again,  January  30,  Sewall  writes :  "  To  the  Funeral  of  my  Neighbour, 
Sam.  Engs.  Walked  with  Mr.  Pemberton  [his  minister  at  the  South  Church], 
who  talked  to  me  very  warmly  about  Mr.  C.  M.'s  Letter  to  the  Governour; 
seemed  to  resent  it,  and  expect  the  Gov":  should  animadvert  upon  him.  The 
Lord  appear  for  the  help  of  his  people  !  Said  if  he  were  as  the  Governour  he 
would  humble  him  [Cotton  Mather],  though  it  cost  him  his  head  !  — speak- 
ing with  great  vehemency,  just  as  I  parted  with  him  at  his  Gate."  Again : 
"February  5.  Mr.  Colman  preached  the  [Thursday]  Lecture;  Gal.  v.  25. 
Spoke  of  other  walking  (than  in  the  Spirit) ;  it  blotted  our  Sermons,  blotted 
our  Prayers,  blotted  our  Admonitions  and  Exhortations.  'Tis  reckoned 
he  lashed  Dr.  Mather,  and  Mr.  Cotton  Mather,  and  Mr.  Bridge  [minister  of 
the  First  Church] ,  for  what  they  have  written,  preached,  and  prayed  about 
the  present  contest  with  the  Governour."  Again:  "  Election,  May  26,  1708. 
Mr.  John  Norton  preaches  a  Flattering  Sermon  as  to  the  Governour." 
Meanwhile  Sewall  himself  was  often  placed  in  an  embarrassing  position  in 
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this  sharp  feud.  He  was  very  intimate  with  the  Mathers,  revered  the  father, 
though  he  occasionally  dealt  tartly  with  the  son.  Sewall's  convictions  and 
sympathies  were  with  those  who  mistrusted  Dudley.  But  Sewall's  oldest 
son  was  husband  of  the  Governor's  daughter,  —  an  unhappy  connection- 
The  Diary  is  cautious  and  reserved  on  all  these  delicate  matters,- but  the 
writer  puts  down  enough  to  enable  us  to  give  him  his  place  and  thought 
about  Dudley.^ 

It  was  evident  that  those  who  at  first  looked  to  the  young  man  as 
one  whom  they  might  trust  as  a  strong  representative  of  the  principles 
identified  with  his  hneage,  and  whom  under  that  expectation  they  rap- 
idly advanced  in  places  and  honors,  were  grievously  disappointed  in  him. 
To  them  he  seemed  to  waver,  trim,  and  calculate  chances  in  patronage.  He 
cast  in  his  lot  with  the  prerogative.  He  was  regarded  by  them  as  a  tool  of 
Andros,  and  was  among  those  seized  and  imprisoned  with  that  "  usurper," 
in  the  great  uprising  of  the  people.  The  reason  given  to  him  for  his  being 
put  under  guard  in  his  own  house,  and  afterward  committed  to  the  jail, 
was  "  lest  the  outraged  people  should  set  upon  him  in  their  rage."  Dudley 
was  sent  to  England  with  his  principal.  Commissioned  afterward  to  the 
Province  of  New  York  as  chief-justice,  he  had  there  roused  new  enmities  by 
condemning  to  death  the  patriot  Leisler.  On  another  return  to  England,  his 
efforts  to  succeed  Phips  as  Governor  of  Massachusetts  were  thwarted  by  the 
Agents  of  the  Province,  —  Constantine  Phips,  and  Sir  Henry  Ashurst.  He 
had  to  content  himself  for  the  while  with  a  seat  in  Parliament  and  the  Lieut- 
Governorship  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  With  the  aid  of  Randolph  and  some 
court  influence,  he  finally  succeeded  in  securing  the  coveted  commission 
from  King  William,  whose  death  soon  afterward  made  it  necessary  that  the 
commission  should  be  renewed  by  Queen  Anne.  It  must  have  been  with 
mingled  and  conflicting  emotions  that  Dudley,  on  June  ii,  1702,  arrived  in 
a  frigate  in  Boston  harbor,  after  ten  or  eleven  years'  absence.  He  had  left 
it  after  an  imprisonment  of  five  months.  He  came  now  as  the  chief  magis- 
trate, representing  royalty.  He  met  the  Council  on  the  same  day,  and 
published  his  commission,  with  that  of  John  Povey  as  Lieut.-Governor,  — 
an  entire  stranger  here.  Dudley  was  ceremoniously  received,  though  the 
Council,  chosen  a  fortnight  before  according  to  the  Charter,  contained 
many  of  his  enemies,  who  had  imprisoned  him  and  sought  to  prevent  %is 
new  appointment.  He  avowedly  committed  himself  to  the  side  of  the  pre- 
rogative, and  spoke  patronizingly  to  those  who  looked  upon  him  with  worse 
than  distrust.  Hutchinson,  whose  experiences  fifty  years  afterward  were 
to  be  similar  to  Dudley's,  says,  "  The  people  were  more  jealous  of  him 
than  they  would  have  been  of  any  other  person."  He  at  once  set  himself 
to  accomplish  the  objects  of  shrewd  English  politicians,  which,  of  course, 
made  the  interests  of  New  England  secondary.  Massachusetts  was  to  be 
held  under  a  stiff  hand.     She  was  to  be  put  to  use  against  France,  and 

1  The  correspondence  of  the  Mathers  and  Dudley  is  printed  in  i  Mass.  Bist.  Coll.,  iii. 
126-137. 
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made  serviceable  to  English  commerce  and  revenue.  The  French  king 
having  recognized  the  pretender  to  the  English  crown,  of  course  a  declara- 
tion of  war  by  Queen  Anne  was  the  necessary  consequence;  and  that 
meant  another  savage  inroad  upon  Massachusetts.  The  twelve  years'  reign 
of  the  Queen,  with  such  a  Governor  in  her  interest,  was  necessarily  irritat- 
ing and  troubling   to   Massachusetts.      Dudley  announced   three   special 


J/^  /^.^z/^/A^/  {^Jk  ih^  O 


instructions  imposed  upon  him  by  the  monarch :  ( i )  Positively  requiring 
of  the  Court  to  provide  for  rebuilding  the  fort  at  Pemaquid,  which  the 
Court,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  itself,  refused  to  do ;  (2)  That  a  suit- 
able official  residence  should  be  assigned  to  him,  —  this  also  was  refused; 
and  (3)  That  a  proper  salary  should^  be  settled  upon  himself,  the  lieut.- 
governor,  and  the  judges,  "  as  was  done  in  all  the  other  colonies.''  Of 
course  this  last  demand  was  wholly  inadmissible,  involving,  as  it  did,  the 
payment  of  another  person's  servant  by  those  who  really  had  no  desire  or 
use  for  him.  The  alternative  which  the  Court  adopted  and  consistently  fol- 
lowed, so  long  as  these  unwelcome  royal  representatives  were  harbored  here, 
was  to  make,  from  time  to  time,  generally  half  yearly,  "  presents,"  varying 
in  stinginess  or  generosity  according  as  the  Governor  more  or  less  pro- 
voked opposition,  or  gave  proof  of  an  unfriendly  or  kindly  spirit.  It  was 
under  Dudley's  administration  that  the  people  first  really  felt  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  substitution  among  them  of  subjection  to  foreign  espionage  and 
dictation  for  self-government.  Dudley  refused  the  money  grants,  or  ■'  pres- 
ents," till  his  Council  advised  him  to  be  content  with  them  as  better  than 
nothing.  He  got  hardly  more  than  ;£^6cx3  in  any  year,  —  not  half  of  what 
had  been  "  given  "  to  Bellomont.  He  was  in  constant  bickering  with  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  used  his  negative  against  each  and  all  of 
those  nominated  by  the  House  for  the  Council,  if  in  any  way  obnoxious  to 
himself.  One  of  these  rejected  councillors,  Mr.  Oakes,  a  determined  oppo- 
nent of  Dudley,  was  chosen  as  Speaker  of  the  House.  Dudley  assumed 
that  as  a  prerogative  right,  though  not  recognized  by  the  Charter,  he  could 
also  veto  the  Speaker;  but  after  much  dissension  he  was  compelled  to 
yield  the  point.     Conferences  were  held  between  the  House  and  Council 
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about  the  required  building  of  the  fort  at  Pemaquid.  But  these  were 
futile,  as  the  proposition  was  considered  at  the  time  by  those  who  under- 
stood the  matter  as  not  judicious.  Dudley  visited  Pemaquid  in  1703,  with 
an  escort  of  his  own  choosing ;  not  asking,  as  had  been  usual,  a  committee 
of  House  and  Council. 

A  second  letter  of  instructions  to  him  from  the  Queen,  which  Dudley 
communicated,  insisted  upon  the  matter  of  a  fixed  and  proper  salary  for 
her  governor  and  his  deputy.  This  too  was  wholly  ineffectual.  The 
House  evaded  the  demand,  and  the  ill-feeling  deepened. 

And  now,  consequent  upon  the  declaration  of  war  with  France,  came  a 
renewal  of  the  horrors  of  savage  warfare,  with  desolations  and  costly  ex- 
peditions, killing  the  flower  of  our  population,  and  burdening  the  Province 
with  debt  and  paper  money.  In  February,  1703,  three  hundred  French  and 
Indians,  under  De  Rouville,  perpetrated  their  massacres  in  Deerfield,  and  all 
our  frontiers  were  threatened.  After  several  fruitless  expeditions,  an  army 
and  fleet  were  raised  to  sweep  the  coast  of  Maine  all  the  way  to  Nova 
Scotia,  —  Colonel  Church  being  in  command,  aided  by  transports,  whale- 
boats,  and  armed  vessels.  He  went  up  the  Passamaquoddy  and  to  Mount 
Desert,  plundering,  depredating,  and  desolating  all  the  way ;  and  though  he 
reached  Port  Royal,  which  was  in  a  defenceless  state,  much  to  the  disgust 
of  our  people  he  made  no  attack  upon  it.  The  Indians  meanwhile,  in 
marauding  upon  our  border  towns,  came  within  twenty  miles  of  Boston.^ 
To  aggravate  and  inflame  the  sharp  antagonisms  and  animosities  of  the 
times,  some  merchants  and  traders  were,  on  reasonable  grounds,  suspected, 
accused,  and  then  prosecuted  by  the  General  Court,  instead  of  by  the  regular 
judicial  tribunals,  as  guilty  of  trafficking  in  arms  and  goods  with  the  enemy 
who  was  working  so  much  mischief  The  Governor  himself  was  boldly  and 
bitterly  charged  with  connivance  in,  and  sharing  the  profits  of  this  vile 
business.  A  pamphlet  of  stinging  reproaches  and  invectives,  evidently  in 
the  main  prepared  in  Boston,  was  published  against  him  in  London.  To 
this  there  was  a  reply,  followed  by  a  rejoinder.^  The  House,  without  sub- 
mitting the  measure  to  the  Council,  addressed  the  Queen,  seeking  the  re- 
moval of  the  Governor  for  reasons  strongly  stated  and  vouched,  as  proving 
his  unworthiness  and  unfitness  as  her  representative,  and  his  unreconcil- 

^^^  able  enmity  to  the  best 

,  ^f     'y^A    interests  'of    this    com- 

Vl^Kca^m-   JlaX/L  "^"«'ty-     MeanwhUe  his 

lieutenant,  Povey,  to 
whom  a  grant  of  .^200  had  been  made  in  consideration 
of  his  being  Captain  of  the  Castle  in  the  harbor,  in 
disgust  at  the  meanness  of  the  sum,  on  which  he  could 
not  subsist,  moved  himself  off  in  171 1,  and  William  Taller,  appointed  to 
fill  the  place,  took  the  oaths  in  October  of  that  year. 

1  [See  Col.  Higginson's  ch.  in  this  vol.— Ed.]     the  second  volume  of  the  Sewall  Papers,  have 
■^  The  three  pamphlets,  recently  reprinted  in     fire  in  them,  even  to  this  day. 
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It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  in  the  efforts  to  rid  the  Province  of  Dudley,  the 
Agents  of  Massachusetts  in  England,  with  the  help  of  some  Dissenting 
ministers  and  the  accord  of  Cotton  Mather,  tried  to  procure  a  commission 
as  Governor  for  Sir  Charles  Hobby.  He  was,  indeed,  a  Boston  boy,  son  of 
a  merchant  here.  He  had  been  a  colonel  of  one  of  our  regiments,  and  for 
bravery  at  Jamaica — possibly  backed  by  a  money  douceur — had  been 
knighted.  But  he  was  well  known  as  a  man  of  fashion  and  a  rake.  He 
failed  of  the  honor  sought  for  him. 

On  Sept.  15,  1 7 14,  news  came  to  town  of  the  death  of  Anne  and  the 
accession  of  George  I.  A  sloop  sent 
express  from  England  with  govern- 
ment orders  was  wrecked  on  Cohasset 
rocks  on  the  12th  of  November,  and 
the  dispatches,  with  all  on  board,  were 
lost.  Six  months  having  elapsed  with- 
out new  commissions  or  official  orders,  the  Council,  according  to  pro- 
vision of  the  Charter,  assumed  the  executive.  On  March  21,  1715,  Dudley 
occupied  the  chair  again  for  a  short  time,  till  the  9th  of  November,  when 
the  recently-commissioned  Lieut.-Governor  Tailer  took  the  place,  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  his  principal.  Dudley  retired  from  all  public  affairs  to 
his  fine  estate  and  mansion  at  West  Roxbury,  where  he  died,  April  2,  1720, 
aged  seventy-two.  His  distinguished  son,  Paul  Dudley,  chief-justice  of  the 
province,  did  many  things  for  his  own  and  after  times  which  give  him  a 
grateful  memory.  In  the  judgment  of  charity,  stretched  to  its  uttermost 
strain,  it  is  barely  possible  that  Governor  Dudley  may  have  been  harshly 
disesteemed  and  reproached  by  his  contemporaries,  and  so  by  historians. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  came  back  here  twice  from  England  to  rep- 
resent and  enforce  the  very  policy  judged  malign  and  offensive  to  his  own 
people,  which  he,  in  their  trust  and  confidence,  had  been  sent  thither  to 
thwart.  His  townsmen  and  former  friends  could  not  find  an  explanation 
for  his  course  which  was  consistent  with  simplicity,  integrity,  and  unselfish- 
ness. The  Providence  which  set  him  in  power  here  was  a  dark  one,  re- 
quiring, as  some  one  said,  like  a  Hebrew  scroll,  to  be  read  backwards. 

Under  the  reign  of  the  German  prince  elevated  by  election  to  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain  as  George  I.,  a  stupid  incompetent  as  he  was,  Massachu- 
setts waited  awhile,  after  proclaiming  him,  to  see  through  what  channel  his 
prerogative  was  to  be  administered  here.  The  matter  that  wears  most  the 
appearance  of  jobbery  in  connection  with  the  office  of  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts under  the  Crown  was  the  commission  to  it,  through  court  influence, 
obtained  March  17,  1715,  by  Colonel  Elisha  Burgess.  By  what  light  or 
standard  he  estimated  what  might  be  its  pecuniary  value,  we  are  ignorant. 
We  can  draw  our  inference  only  from  the  fact  that  under  the  negotiations 
of  friends  of  the  Province  then  in  London,  —  Ashurst,  Belcher,  afterward 
Governor,  and  Dummer  the  Agent,  — -  he  parted  with  his  commission  for  a 
VOL.  II. —  7. 
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bonus  of  .^1,000  in  favor  of  Colonel  Samuel  Shute.^  This  gentleman  was 
a  brother  of  the  afterward  Lord  Barrington,  grandchildren  of  the  famous 
Puritan  divine,  Joseph  Caryl.  They  were  decided  Dissenters.  This  quality 
in  the  new  governor  recommended  him  highly  to  the  old  party  in  the  province, 
already  annoyed  and  fretting  under  the  prestige  which  Episcopal  principles 
and  usages  were  acquiring  through  Crown  officials.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  if  Shute  had  not  many  degrees  modified  his  Dissenting  principles 
so  far  as  to  be  in  friendly  relations  with  the  Church  of  England  before  he 
left  home,  he  must  have  done  so  after  his  experiences  here ;  for  under  date 
of  Dec.  21,  1722,  Judge  Sewall  records  in  his  Diary  that,  on  the  question 
raised  as  to  an  adjournment  of  the  court  over  the  25th  of  December,  "The 
Governor  mentioned  how  ill  it  would  appear  to  have  votes  passed  on  that 
day;"  and  on  further  argument  "  said  he  was  of  the  Church  of  England." 
William  Dummer,  son-in-law  of  Dudley,  was 
Shute's  Lieut-Governor.  Shute,  on  his  arrival 
here  in  a  merchant  ship  Oct.  4,  17 16,  was  re- 
ceived with  demonstrative  though  inexpensive  parade.  He  also  came  to  be 
a  stiff  and  troublesome  representative  of  the  royal  prerogative,  bent  upon 
keeping  the  Province  reminded  of  its  subjection  to  foreign  terms  set  for  it 
in  its  trade  and  dependence ;  to  watch  and  repress  every  measure  of  restive 
self-assertion  by  our  Assembly,  and  to  stand  for  each  contested  issue  against 
the  popular  tendency.  In  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  between  him,  as 
with  the  other  royal  Governors,  and  the  people  over  whom  he  was  set  there 
was  a  steady  struggle,  in  the  forced  attempt  made  by  him  and  resisted  by 
them,  to  substitute  new  principles  and  rules  for  the  traditional  and  inherited 
ways  which  had  grown  up  under  the  old  independency.  The  two  parties 
were  continually  showing  their  hands,  generally  to  each  other's  surprise  and 
chagrin.  The  game  was  to  check-mate  each  other.  The  utmost  stretch  of 
the  reserved  or  allowed  rights  assured  by  the  Charter  was  adroitly  used  to 
parry  or  reduce  every  constructive  inference  which  the  Governor  drew  either 
from  his  commission  or  his  instructions.  Only  in  measures  of  defence  or  in 
expeditions  against  the  pestering  savage  foe  were  he  and  the  people  ever  in 
hearty  accord.  The  cunning  and  selfish  policy  so  resolutely  entered  upon 
then  and  followed  up  to  the  time  of  our  Revolution  —  and  not  by  any  means 
unrecognized  to-day  —  by  which  England  sought  to  repress  our  engage- 
ment in  manufacturing  industry,  especially  in  woollens,  to  keep  us  depen- 
dent on  her  tools  and  factories,  was  clearly  defined  and  maintained.  We 
were  to  confine  ourselves  to  producing  timber,  tar,  turpentine,  etc.,  for 
English  commerce.  The  trouble  to  which  Shute  first  acceded  concerned  a 
strong  party-struggle  in  the  Legislature  and  among  the  people  about  the 
alternative  of  a  public  or  a  private  bank  as  a  resource  under  the  bad  state 
of  trade,  the  scarcity  of  money,  and  the  burden  of  debt,  with  depreciation 

1  [Sumner    (East  Boston,   p.    232)   mentions  liotype  of  part  of  the   first  sheet  of  it  is  given 

having  the  parchment  of  Shute's  commission  in  herewith.      The  seal  rests  on  the  second  sheet, 

his  possession.     It  is  now,  under  General  Sum-  folded.     It  shows  the  portrait  of  King  George  I 

ner's  will,  in  Harvard  College  Librarj-,      A  he-  — Ed.] 
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of  the  paper  issues  incurred  in  the  exhausting  hostilities  with  the  Indians. 
Shute  was  a  man  of  fair  abilities,  honest,  and  well-intentioned,  but  some- 
what self-indulgent  and  passionate.  After  a  year's  experience  of  him, 
Cotton  Mather  wrote  to  Shute's  brother.  Lord  Barrington,  a  most  fiTlsome 
letter  in  his  commendation.  He  realized  to  the  full  the  inherent  and  prac- 
tically insurmountable  difficulties  of  an  office  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, no  man  living  could  have  filled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  king  and 
people.  Those  difficulties  were,  on  the  part  of  the  king,  actual  ignorance, 
prejudiced  opinions,  and  mistaken  judgments  as  to  the  real  condition  and 
the  best  interests  of  his  colonies  in  points  in  which  there  might  be  mutually 
common  interests  between  them  and  the  mother  country,  together  with 
an  assuming  and  disdainful  spirit  in  turning  the  colonists,  as  an  inferior 
party,  simply  to  the  advancement  of  their  fellow-subjects  across  the 
water.  On  the  part  of  the  colonists  the  difficulties  were  a  painful  and 
irritating  sense  of  these  foreign  prejudices  and  wrongs,  and  a  profound 
conviction  that  they  had  a  right  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  as  they  had 
been  wont  to  do. 

Shute's  administration  was  one  continuous  quarrel  with  the  House  of 
Representatives,  changing  its  form  and  subject-matter  only  to  be  raised 
more  intensely  upon  a  new  point  before  a  previous  one  had  been  disposed 
of  Sometimes  the  Council  took  his  side ;  at  others  a  majority  sided  with 
the  House,  —  in  either  case  embarrassing  and  crossing  him.  He  joined 
with  the  opposers  of  the  banking  scheme,  but  seemed  utterly  incompetent 
with  his  own  judgment  to  devise  any  financial  policy  for  relieving  the  bur- 
dens of  the  Province.  Another  emission  of  bills  for  ;^  100,000,  to  run  for 
ten  years,  only  increased  the  existing  perplexities.  The  Governor  earnestly 
engaged  in  efforts  for  pacific  treaties  with  the  Eastern  Indians  in  order 
to  thwart  the  influence  and  plottings  of  the  Jesuit  Father  Rasle,  who  was 
known  to  be  instigating  them  to  continued  hostilities.  This  active  and 
zealous  priest  continued  for  the  next  eight  years  to  be  the  object  of  intense 
detestation  by  our  people.  His  papers  were  seized,  while  he  escaped,  when 
an  expedition  was  sent,  in  1721,  against  his  savage  disciples.  As  these 
papers  gave  full  proof  of  his  plottings,  he  was  at  last  killed,  in  another  ex- 
pedition, Aug.  12,  1724,  and  his  chapel  and  village  at  Norridgewock  were 
destroyed.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  had  any  less  right  to  serve 
the  supposed  interest  of  his  own  savage  disciples,  as  allies  of  the  French  in 
the  long  and  bloody  struggle  for  dominion  on  this  continent,  than  had  the 
English  to  take  their  own  chaplains  with  them  in  their  war  parties.-' 

Besides  this  Indian  war,  Shute  had  four  distinct  controversies  with  the 
delegates  of  the  people,  neither  of  which  could  he  bring  to  a  satisfactory 
settlement.  The  first  was  a  strife  in  which  he  took  side  with  John  Bridger, 
the  king's  Surveyor  of  Forests,  against  the  people  of  Maine  and  their  sym- 
pathizers here,  led  on  by  Cooke  of  the  Council,  in  evading  the  law  which 
reserved  certain  trees  for  ship-timber  for  the  king.  The  second  was  a 
'  [See  Colonel  Higginson's  chapter  in  this  volume.  —  Ed.] 
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quarrel  on  the  Impost  Bill.  The  third  was  a  renewal  of  the  claim,  raised 
by  Dudley,  of  a  right  to  negative  the  Speaker,  —  his  resource  being  to 
dissolve  the  Court  when  the  House  stood  out  against  him.  The  fourth 
arose  from  his  persistency  in  demanding  a  fixed  salary,  to  which  the  House, 
so  far  from  yielding,  expressed  its  resentment  by  reducing  the  "present"  to 
him  to  .^500.  A  candid  reader  of  the  records  of  these  bitter  altercations 
can  hardly  fail  to  divide  the  blame  of  what  was  personal  in  feehng  —  inde- 
pendent of  the  merits  of  the  issues  contested  —  between  the  two  parties. 
But  when  the  Agent  of  Massachusetts  in  London,  the  excellent  and  ser- 
viceable Jeremy  Dummer,  besides  nobly  defending  the  charter  when  it  was 
perilled,  wrote  over  to  the  Court  that  their  hectoring  of  the  Governor  was 
unreasonable  and  mischievous,  the  House  discharged  him  from  his  trust. 
In  this  measure  the  Council  refused  to  concur ;  but  the  House,  holding  the 
purse,  stopped  his  pay.  The  royal  attorney-general  wrote  over  to  Shute 
that  he  had  a  right  of  negative  on  the  Speaker ;  and  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  Trade  and  Plantations  approved  his  course.  He  had  been  in- 
structed to  demand  ;£^i,000  salary;  but  the  House  voted  him  what,  allowing 
for  depreciation  in  the  currency,  was  worth  £^60.  Beyond  the  feeling  in 
the  case,  the  plea  in  reasoning  was  that  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
in  all  constitutional  governments,  had  absolute  control  in  money  grants,  and 
that  they  were  sole  judges  as  to  occasions  and  amounts,  while  changing 
demands  and  exigent  circumstances,  and  their  varying  ability,  justified  their 
not  making  any  fixed  appropriations  in  the  way  of  salaries. 

The  small-pox,  after  having  been  twenty  years  in  abeyance,  renewed  its 
dreaded  visitation  in  1721.  Nearly  six  thousand  persons  took  it  in  Boston, 
of  whom  nearly  one  thousand  died  in  the  year.  Inoculation  was  then  first 
introduced,  against  violent  and  enormous  opposition.  Cotton  Mather  did 
noble  service  in  its  defence,  in  spite  of  calumny  and  threats  of  personal 
violence.  The  General  Court,  on  account  of  the  infection,  sat  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  there  was  an  incidental  controversy  on  the  right  of  the  Court 
or  the  Governor  to  designate  any  other  place  than  Boston  for  its  session. 
Cotton  Mather,  in  a  private  letter,  described  the  government  of  the  time 
as  "  a  venomous  crew  "  in  "  a  spiteful  town  "  and  "  a  poisoned  country.'' 
Fresh  disputes  arose  on  the  declaration  of  war  in  1722  against  the  Eastern 
Indians,  on  its  conduct,  and  on  the  prerogative  of  the  Court  as  to  disburse- 
ments, and  the  calling  officers  to  account. 

Shute,  having  some  time  previously  received  permission  to  visit  England, 
left  on  the  opening  of  the  year  1723,  somewhat  abruptly,  to  urge  his  com- 
plaints against  our  General  Court.  Lieut.-Governor  William  Dummer  took 
the  chair,  which,  as  the  event  proved,  he  was  to  occupy  nearly  six  years. 
Shute  arrived  in  England  fully  charged  with  his  burden  of  grievances 
against  his  intractable  field  of  administration.  The  court  for  hearing  and 
adjudication  was  transferred  from  Boston  to  the  Chamber  of  the  Privy 
Council.  Our  House  of  Representatives  prepared  to  hold  its  side  in  the 
contest  by  reinforcing  its  Agents  with  their  pleas  and  rejoinders,  and  voted 
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;^IC)0  to  one  of  them  to  employ  legal  counsel.  But  the  Council  noncon- 
curred  ahke  in  the  proposed  complaint  against  Shute,  the  address  to  the 
king,  and  the  fee  for  counsel.  None  the  less,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
signed  its  own  decrees,  and  the  Council  sent  an  address  of  its  own,  though 
it  afterward  consented  to  the  employ  of  the  Agents.  The  Lords  of  Trade 
and  the  Council  seem  to  have  given  a  patient  and  candid  hearing  to  a  state- 
ment of  the  grievances  urged  by  Shute,  such  as  his  being  constantly  thwarted, 
principally  by  the  influence  of  the  country  members  in  our  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  in  their  claim  to  adjourn  themselves,  to  appoint  Thanksgiving  and 
Fast  days,  and  to  regulate  military  affairs,  —  all  without  his  sanction ;  their 
refusing  him  a  fixed  and  honorable  salary ;  their  neglect  to  protect  the  king's 
timber,  and  so  forth.  The  Agents  of  the  Province  tried  all  their  skill  to  de- 
fend and  justify  their  constituents,  pressing  their  assertions  and  arguments 
not  only  adroitly,  but  with  such  art  and  casuistry  as,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
Massachusetts  men  at  home  and  in  England,  trespassed  upon  truth  and  right. 
It  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  if  the  mother  country  had  really  in 
right  and  reason  any  prerogative  authority  over  us,  we  were  not  only 
indocile,  but  stiffly  self-willed,  refractory,  and  in  fact  rebeUious.  The  de- 
cision, though  rendered  against  those  men  and  measures  of  which  Shute 
complained,  was  calm  and  moderate,  even  if  decisive  in  its  terms.  A  pur- 
pose approved  by  the  Court  here  on  petition  of  the  ministers  —  as  a  revival 
of  their  old  sway  —  to  hold  a  religious  synod  was  withstood,  while  the 
proceedings  before  the  Privy  Council  were  in  progress.  The  marvel  is 
that  the  charter,  which  really  secured  us  more  of  liberty  than  was  then 
enjoyed  by  any  of  the  other  colonies,  was  not  taken  from  us,  as  some  of 
the  wisest  and  most  moderate  feared  it  would  be.  A  temporary  truce  was 
found  in  the  sealing,  in  London,  Aug.  12,  1725,  of  a  so-called  "  Explanatory 
Charter."  ^  When  this  was  offered  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Province,  it  was 
—  by  no  means,  however,  with  unanimity — approved  Jan.  15,  1726.  This 
secured  to  the  Governor  a  negative  on  the  nomination  of  Speaker,  and 
limited  the  term  for  which  the  House  might  adjourn  itself  to  two  days ;  but 
it  contained  no  injunction  for  securing  "  fixed  and  honorable  salaries  "  to 
His  Majesty's  servants  here.  Shute  might  now  have  returned  to  Boston  as 
substantially  fortified  and  reinforced  for  his  unattractive  administration.  He 
had  been  heard  to  say,  even  with  an  oath,  that  he  would  see  "  who  should 
be  Governor  of  Massachusetts  —  he  or  Cooke,"  the  Agent  of  the  Province. 
While  he  was  waiting  for  a  man-of-war  to  transport  him,  his  commission  fell 
by  the  death  of  George  L,  his  successor,  George  H.,  acceding  to  the  throne, 
June,  1727.^  In  the  change  in  the  Ministry  Shute  was  pensioned  off  at  £600 
a  year,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  he  reached  his  four-score  of  years. 

1  [The  examinations  leading  to  this  will  be  ^  [The    new   king  was   not   proclaimed   till 

found  in  Tie  Report  of  the  lords  of  the  Committee  August.  —  "  14th,  King  George  the  Second  pro- 

upon  Governor  Shute's  Memorial,  with  his  Maj-  claimed  at  the  Town  House.     The  3  regiments 

esty's  Order  in  Council  thereupon,  1725,  which  as  in  arms,  viz..  Col.  Taylor's,  Phips's,  Fitch's."  — 

reprinted  in  Boston  was  marked,  "  Examined  by  Jeremiah  Bumstead's  Diary,  in  N.  E.  Hist,  and 

J  Willard,  Seer."  —  Ed.]  Geneal.  Reg.,  1861,  p.  314.  —  Ed.] 
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Had  there  been  any  practicable  reconciliation  into  a  harmony  of  work- 
ing in  the  relations  between  Massachusetts  and  the  royal  authority  claimed 
over  her,  it  might  have  seemed  that  William  Dummer,  acting  as  Governor 
for  nearly  six  years,  was  peculiarly  suited  to  serve  as  mediator,  umpire,  and 
arbiter.  A  native  of  the  province,  with  strong  family  ties  and  friendships 
binding  him  here,  he  had  lived  much  abroad,  and  had  become  enlarged 
and  generous  in  his  views.  He  was  not  a  strong  partisan,  nor  did  he  lack 
a  generous  patriotism.  As  Lieut.-Governor  he  generally  supported  Shute, 
even  at  the  cost  of  offending  his  nearest  friends.  He  was  on  one  occasion 
"  snubbed  "  by  the  House,  which,  instead  of  anything  like  the  usual  com- 
pensation for  like  services,  voted  him  so  contemptible  a  "  present "  that  he 
declined  it.  His  task  was  found  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  with  the  Eastern 
Indians,  which  he  managed  with  vigor,  in  spite  of  his  sharp  conflict  with 
the  House  upon  the  commissioning  and  paying  of  military  officers.  A 
temporary  treaty  was  made  by  him  with  the  Indians  in  December,  1725, 
and  trucking-houses  were  established  among  them. 

William  Burnet — a  son  of  the  historian  bishop,  and  governor  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey —  was  appointed  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  Massachu- 
setts March  7,  1728,  and  arrived  at  Boston  July  13  following.  His  term  here 
was  a  short  one,  —  of  less  than  fourteen  months,  —  as  he  died  at  the  Prov- 
ince House,  Sept.  7,  1729.  Brief,  however,  as  that  term  was,  there  extended 
through  it  one  bitter  strife.  He  was  welcomed  with  more  of  pomp  and 
parade  than  had  ever  been  observed  in  Boston  on  any  previous  occasion,  and 
at  an  expense  to  the  treasury  of  ;£^i,ioo.  There  was  a  cavalcade,  lavish  fes- 
tivity, addresses,  and  a  poetical  rhapsody  anticipating  "  the  soaring  eagle  " 
style  by  the  famous  Mather  Byles.  Burnet  was  a  true  English  gentleman, 
cultivated,  courteous,  affable,  and  social  in  his  manners  and  habits,  accessi- 
ble and  acceptable  to  all  classes.  Had  he  been  of  any  real  use  or  necessity 
here,  or  had  he  represented  any  function  other  than  that  of  a  foreign  sway, 
—  under  any  form  of  which  the  people  would  have  been  restive,  —  he  might 
have  found  this  an  agreeable  residence.  He  had  every  quality  personally 
for  pleasing  and  conciliating.  But  "  the  twenty-third  "  of  his  instructions 
from  the  king,  which  bade  him  insist  upon  the  settlement  of  a  fixed  salary 
of  at  least  ;^i,000  upon  his  representative,  furnished  the  root  of  bitterness. 
One  cannot  but  recognize  the  firm  loyalty,  the  self-respect,  the  dignity  and 
persistency  with  which  Burnet  stood  to  his  instruction,  nobly  rejecting,  as 
an  attempt  at  bribery,  all  the  evasive  ingenuity  of  the  recusant  House  in 
offering  him  three  times  the  sum  as  a  present,  while  he  was  straitened  by 
actual  pecuniary  need.  And  with  equal  recognition  we  must  estimate  the 
pluck  and  principle  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  in 
planting  themselves  then  where  the  war  of  the  Revolution  found  them,  —  on 
the  position  that  all  impositions,  taxes,  and  disbursements  of  money  were 
to  be  made  by  their  own  free-will,  and  not  by  dictation  of  king,  council,  or 
parliament. 
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The  contest  opened  at  once.  In  the  Governor's  first  address,  July  24, 
he  imparted  his  "  instruction  "  as  to  the  matter  of  salary,  and  avowed 
his  purpose  to  insist  that  it  should  be  complied  with.  As  if  to  avert 
any  plea  of  povert}'  which  the  House  might  advance,  he  referred  to  the 


GOVERNOR    BURNET.' 

parade,  display,  and  expense  which  had  been  lavished  on  his  own  recc|)- 
tion,  as  evidence  of  the  prosperity  and  ability  of  the  Province.  But  tlic 
Court  was  as  firm  as  himself  Instead  of  "the  settlement"  of  a  fixed 
salary,  was  that  of  the   irrcvdcable  purpose  that  no  such  salary  should  be 

1   [There  are  portraits  of  Burnet  belongin.n  ti)      tlic    Senate   ChamlKr  ;il   I'lMsh.ii.      An  f  nL;r.iMn,!, 
the    Antiquarian   Society  at    Worcester,  and  in      in  Dralvc's  Boston  is  lullMwcd  in  ilns  i-ul  — t"-| 
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allowed.  The  House  intended  only  to  make  money  grants  at  its  own  free- 
will, and  so  graduated  as  to  signify  from  time  to  time  its  own  feelings  and 
appreciation  of  services.  A  grant  of  .£'1,700  was  offered  to  him  to  defray 
his  first  expenses,  and  towards  his  support.  In  that  shape  he,  with  dignity, 
refused  the  proffer.  Then  the  form  was  so  far  changed  as  to  offer  him  £300 
for  the  cost  of  his  journey;  but  still  no  salary.  He  remonstrated,  and  then 
threatened.  To  firmness  Burnet  soon  added  what  was  called  "  insolence." 
He  refused  to  allow  the  House  to  close  its  session,  and  to  sign  the  pay-roll 
for  members  and  expenses  till  his  demand  was  complied  with.  Thus  he 
subjected  the  Province  to  costs  far  exceeding  the  required  amount  for  a 
salary.  He  warned  them  that  their  conduct  would  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Parliament,  which  would  "  look  after  the  support  of  the  Governor 
and  something  more"  —  a  threat  which  looked  to  the  abrogation  of  the 
charter.  The  House  became  dignifiedly  wrathful,  and  sent  a  paper  to  the 
constituents  in  the  towns  vindicating  its  course  of  action.  This  was  sus- 
tained by  town-meetings ;  that  in  Boston  deciding  unanimously  against  the 
king's  demand.  There  were  a  few  timid  and  cautious  persons,  some  of 
them  in  the  Council,  standing  for  the  prerogative;  and,  with  warnings  that 
we  might  fare  worse,  they  advised  yielding.  But  the  House  —  to  antedate 
the  modern  use  of  a  word  —  stuck.     Another  proffer  was  made  to  Burnet, 

—  a  grant  of  ;£'3,ooo.  It  was  of  course  refused,  for  this  generosity  of  a  de- 
fiant Court  would  be  offset  by  the  displeasure  and  rebuke  of  the  king,  as 
a  compounding  with  recusancy.  To  free  the  House  from  the  rebellious 
influence  of  Boston,  he  moved  the  Court  to  Salem,  punning  upon,  its- peace- 
ful name,  and  upon  that  of  Concord.  But  the  British,  neither  then  nor  half 
a  century  later,  had  reason  to  regard  those  towns  as  aptly  designated.  The 
House  protested  against  its  removal,  and  voted  the  act  illegal,  but  still  stuck ; 
its  constituency  approving  and  agreeing  to  support  it.  The  Governor  found 
a  graceful  reason  for  yielding,  in  a  resolution  passed  by  the  House  to  refer 
the  issue  in  conflict  directly  to  the  king  by  an  address,  naming  its  agents 
and  appropriating  money  for  their  payment.  The  Council  refusing  its  con- 
currence, some  Boston  merchants  provided  the  necessary  sum;  for  which 
the  House  thanked  them,  promising  reimbursement. 

On  the  presenting  of  the  address  by  the  Agents  in  London,  the  atmos- 
phere there  being  different,  the  Board  of  Trade  of  course  stood  by  the 
Governor  and  censured  the  House.  The  Agents  wrote  to  Boston  that  if  the 
House  persisted  in  thwarting  the  king's  instruction,  Parliament  would  take 
up  the  quarrel.  The  reply  from  this  side  was,  "  Better  let  Parliament  fix 
the  salary,  than  that  the  Province  should  yield  its  liberties  by  its  own  act,'' 

—  for  we  had  friends  even  in  Parliament  then,  as  afterward.  A  change  of 
ministry  often  worked  for  our  benefit.  As  Walpole's  was  then  in  peril,  he 
wished  for  no  added  trotible  about  the  colonies :  so  the  House  risked  the 
venture.  The  excellent  but  courtly  agent,  Jeremy  Dummer,  wrote  to  the 
House  advising  complaisance  to  the  king,  and  that  as  it  was  agreed  on 
the  amount  of  a  grant  it  were  wiser  to  vote  it  fixed  for  a  term  of  years,  or 
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at  least  through  an  administration;  else  he  feared  a  discomfiture.  The 
members  of  the  House  were  meanwhile,  in  the  lack  of  Burnet's  signature, 
kept  without  their  pay.  In  straits  for  his  own  needs  he  exacted  an  additional 
fee  on  the  clearance  of  vessels.  This,  however,  the  Board  of  Trade  dis- 
allowed. He  refused  to  approve  the  choice  of  an  attorney-general,  unless 
he  had  the  nomination,  —  a  matter  which  was  laid  over  for  his  successor. 
The  Board  of  Trade  next  sent  over  an  order  that  ;^i,ooo  should  be  fixed  as 
the  Governor's  salary  during  his  whole  term,  and  the  Governor  tried  to 
compel  action  by  adjourning  the  House  over  and  over,  and  from  place  to 
place,  to  harass  it.  The  House  grew  warmer  and  more  resolute  at  "  being 
compelled  to  measures  against  its  judgment,  and  driven  from  one  part  of 
the  province  to  another."  ^ 

In  the  midst  of  this  harsh  dissension.  Governor  Burnet,  while  driving 
towards  Boston  in  his  carriage  from  Cambridge,  was  overturned  on  the 
causeway,  cast  into  the  water,  and  so  chilled  as  to  be  thrown  into  a  fever, 
resulting  in  his  death  in  a  week  after.  Chagrin  and  excitement  are  supposed 
to  have  hastened  that  event,  on  Sept.  7,  1729.  He  was  buried,  with  great 
pomp,  at  the  public  charge,  at  a  cost  of  ;^i,ioo.  His  wife  had  previously 
died  in  New  York.  Five  years  after  his  death  the  General  Court  Voted  his 
orphan  children  .^3,000.  Lieut.-Governor  Dummer  again  filled  the  chair 
for  nearly  a  year.  He  acceded  to  the  long-standing  disputes,  endeavored, 
in  a  firm  but  tempered  way,  to  represent  the  instructions  of  the  Crown,  and 
would  receive  no  grant  as  a  substitute  for  a  salary.  As  to  the  sturdy  refusal 
of  the  House  in  this  matter  of  a  salary,  even  the  Tory  Chalmers^  censures 
the  course  of  the  British  ministry.  He  says  that  by  persisting  in  the  use  of 
the  king's  name  to  enforce  the  demand  for  the  salary,  when  they  knew  it 
was  of  no  use,  they  nearly  destroyed  his  —  the  Governor's — very  inconsider- 
able influence.  The  refusal  of  the  House  to  yield  to  the  dictation  was  on 
the  ground  "  that  it  would  deprive  the  people  of  their  rights  as  English- 
men." The  English  journals  in  the  Whig  interest  applauded  "  the  noble 
stand  of  this  Province  against  the  unconstitutional  demands  of  Burnet,  as 
endearing  them  to  all  friends  of  liberty." 

And  now  came  a  repetition  in  part  of  a  previous  strange  experience  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  that,  while  the  people  had  as  a  Governor  "one  of  themselves," 
of  royal  instead  of  popular  designation,  he,  even  at  the  cost  of  proving  "  a 
turn-coat,"  became  the  champion  of  measures  he  had  been  commissioned 
to  oppose.  The  odious  Dudley  had  the  lead  in  this  ungrateful  service  in 
return  for  trust  and  honors.  Jonathan  Belcher,  who  now  succeeded  to  the 
chair,  was  the  grandson  of  Andrew,  an  early  innkeeper  in  Cambridge,  and  a 
son  of  Andrew,  a  prosperous  merchant  in  Boston  and  a  provincial  coun- 

1  [The  House  of  Representatives  by  an  order,  Proceedings  of  the  Great  and  General  Court,  con- 

April  17, 1729,  directed  the  "members  for  Bos-  laining  instructions  from  the  Crown  for  fixing 

ton  "  to  prepare  a  history  of  tliis  contest  over  a  salary,  etc.    Boston,  T.  Fleet,  in  Pudding  Lane, 

the   Salary,  from   the   coming   of    Sir  William  1729,  p.  112.  —  Ed.] 

Phips;  and  it  was  printed  as  A  Collection  of  the  '•*  Revolt,  etc.,  ii.  131. 
VOL.   II.  —  8- 
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cillor.  The  mother  of  Jonathan  was  a  daughter  of  Deputy-Governor  Dan- 
forth,  under  the  Colony  charter.  After  graduating  at  Harvard,  and  travelling 
much  abroad,  he  returned  to  Boston  as  a  merchant,  and  became  a  repre- 
sentative and  councillor.  Though  a  polished  and  sociable  man,  he  was 
croolced,  intriguing,  and  excitable  in  temper.  He  made  himself  known  at 
first  as  a  prerogative  man,  but  on  sudden  occasion  he  had  turned  about  and 
withstood  Burnet's  persistency  for  a  fixed  salary.  For  this  cause  he  was 
employed  by  the  House,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Council,  as  an 
agent  in  London  to  advance  its  interest  in  its  appeal  to  the  king  against 
Burnet.  Being  in  London  when  the  tidings  of  Burnet's  death  arrived,  and 
availing  himself  of  party  rivalries  in  the  Court,  he  contrived,  by  sly  and  adroit 
manoeuvring,  to  convince  the  Government  that  he  was  admirably  suited  for 
the  office  of  arbiter  in  the  matters  at  issue.  He  was  commissioned  Governor 
of  Massachusetts 'Jan.  8,  1730.  William  Taller  was  restored  as  Lieut.-Gov- 
ernor  in  place  of  Dummer,  but,  dying  in  1732,  was 
succeeded  by  Spencer  Phips.  Belcher  had  a  son  of  the 
same  name  who,  after  graduating  at  Harvard  in  1728, 
was  a  student  at  law  in  the  Temple,  and  served  his 
father  in  London. 

The  new  Governor  landed  in  Boston  from  a  war-ship  Aug.  10,  1730. 
He  also  was  received  with  parade  and  festivities,  with  warm  expressions  of 
grateful  loyalty,  and  with  a  sermon.  He  seems  to  have  stood  faithful  to  his 
paternal  religion.  In  his  first  speech  to  the  Court  the  next  month  he 
planted  himself  on  the  prerogative  which  he  was  to  represent  here.  He 
said  he  had  positive  instructions  from  the  king  to  require  a  fixed  salary  of 
£1,000,  and  if  it  was  refused  he  was  to  return  immediately  to  England; 
adding  a  downright  threat  from  the  monarch  to  lay  the  contumacy  of 
the  Province  before  Parliament,  insisting  that  its  undutiful  and  rebellious 
spirit  should  be  checked.  The  House  was  cool  and  firm.  It  offered  him 
;^i,000  for  his  services  and  expenses,  and  another  like  sum  "to  enable  him 
to  manage  the  public  affairs."  The  Council  concurred,  but  proposed  in 
an  amendment  "  that  the  latter  grant  be  fixed  as  annual,  and  then  con- 
tinued for  the  present  Governor."  The  House  said  "  No  !  "  to  both  prop- 
ositions. There  was  a  conference  between  House  and  Council  in  presence 
of  Belcher.  He  was  calm  and  adroit,  his  aim  being  to  get  the  whole  Coun- 
cil on  his  side;  and  he  alternated  between  threats  and  flatteries.  Some 
few  of  the  representatives  would  have  yielded,  but  the  Boston  men  were 
inflexible.  Five  hundred  pounds  more  were  granted  him  "  for  services,"  and 
a  like  sum  was  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  England  to  be  used  in  payment  of 
agent?.  The  Governor  afterward  regretted  that  he  had  approved  of  this 
deposit,  when  he  found  it  turned  to  account  in  supporting  complaints 
against  himself 

A  bill  was  prepared  and  offered  in  the  House  providing  in  a  very  quali- 
fied way  a  compensation  of  ;^i,ooo  for  this  Governor,  as  a  native,  knowing 
the  country  well,  and  so  as  presumably  impartial  while   representing  the 
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wishes  of  the  monarch ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  binding  as  to  his  successors. 
This  bill  it  was  understood  the  Governor  would  approve;  but  as  it  did  not 
pass,  he  gave  up  the  fight  with  an  endeavor  to  secure  a  modification  ot  his 
instructions  from  England.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  sent  him,  in  August, 
1735,  an  order,  first,  to  accept  the  sum  granted  for  the  year,  and  afterward 
to  take  the  most  he  could  get.  Thus  effectually,  on  the  side  of  the  resolved 
popular  purpose,  closed  a  controversy  of  such  continued  and  pertinacious  a 
character.     A  point  of  honor  was  saved  to  the  Crown  by  the  condition  that 


GOVERNOR    BELCHER 


1  [This  cut  follows  a  portrait,  painted  in 
1729,  hanging  in  the  gallery  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society.    It  is  by  Liopoldt.    See  Per- 


kins's Copley^  p.  25.  His  likeness  was  also  taken 
by  R.  Phillips,  and  a  mezzotint  engraving  of  it 
was  made  in  1734  by  I.  Fabor,  measuring  9'2  by 
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whatever  grant  was  made  to  the  Governor  should  be  assigned  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  session  of  the  Court,  so  as  to  avoid  any  possible  reference  in  it  to 
approbation  or  displeasure  as  regarded  his  official  course. 

By  Belcher's  order  Massachusetts  sacrificed  five  hundred  men  in  the  war 
with  Spain,  in  1739,  to  help  Admiral  Vernon  in  his  expedition  against  Cuba. 
For  the  rest,  his  administration  was  agitated  by  a  continuous  financial  con- 
troversy. The  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  Province  were  in  a  most  distracted 
condition,  and  the  treasury  was  long  wholly  empty,  public  creditors  in  vain 
demanding  their  pay.  The  point  in  contention  concerned  the  issue  of  bills 
to  b^  current  longer  than  the  date  limited  by  the  king,  for  1741.  But  Bos- 
ton merchants  got  round  the  king's  order  by  a  scheme  of  their  own.  A 
Land  Bank  Company  was  organized,  though  opposed  by  the  Governor, 
amid  threats  of  popular  disturbance.^  An  Act  of  Parliament,  which  it  was 
declared  "  does  and  shall  extend  to  the  Colonies  and  Plantations,"  dissolved 
this  company.  Another  controversy,  long  pending,  related  to  the  boun- 
daries between  Plymouth  and  Rhode  Island,  and  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire.  This  was  settled  under  Belcher,  to  the  loss  to  Massachusetts, 
bbth  in  the  north  and  in  the  south,  of  much  territory  that  had  been  claimed 
by  her. 

Belcher  was  removed  on  May  6,  1741,  and,  after  four  years,  was  made 
Governor  of  New  Jersey.  Retaining  his  affection  for  his  native  place,  he 
enjoined  that  his  remains  should  be  brought  to  Cambridge  for  burial.  He 
died,  Aug.  31,  1757. 

William  Shirley,  born  in  London  in  1694,  having  resided  in  Boston  eight 
years  as  an  eminent  lawyer,  was  commissioned  May  16,  1741,  as  successor  to 
Belcher,  and  held  the  chair  till  he  embarked  on  his  recall  to  England,  Sept, 
12,  1756.  An  interval  of  four  years  of  his  term  —  from  Sept.  11,  1749,  to 
Aug.  7,  1753 — he  had  passed  in  England  and  France,  as  commissioner  on 
the  boundaries  of  their  possessions  in  America,  —  Spencer  Phips,  theLieut.- 
Governor,  acting  in  his  absence.  Shirley's  agency  and  activity  here  were 
divided  in  much  the  larger  measure  to  his  military  services  in  the  critical 
conduct  of  the  later  struggles  of  our  French  and  Indian  wars,  and  for  the 
rest  to  a  troubled  civil  administration.     His  ability  and  spirit  were  of  a  high 

I2j4  inches.  It  represents  him  holding  his  com-  E.  H.  Robbins,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to  J. 
mission,  shows  a  glimpse  of  Boston  in  the  dis-  McKean,  and  by  him  given  to  the  Historical  So- 
tance,  and  beneath  are  his  arms  with  the  motto  :  ciety  to  make  their  series  more  complete ; "  vol. 
"  Loyal  au  mort."  There  is  a  Belcher  genealogy  vi.,  1747-1748  (written  principally  from  Burling- 
in  the  TV.  B.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  July,  1873;  'O"  '"  New  Jersey  :  the  volume  is  marked,  "Jo- 
see  also,  1865,  p.  207,  for  items.  In  the  cabinet  of  seph  Eckley,  given  to  him  by  a  relation  in  the 
the  Hist.  Society  are  eight  volumes  of  the  letter-  family.  Given  to  J.  Stickney  by  David  Eckley, 
books  of  Belcher,  as  follows :  vol.  i.,  September,  Esq.,  the  second  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Eckley,  and 

1731,  to  November,  1732;  vol.  ii„   November,  by  Stickney  given  to  Nathaniel  G  Snelling,  Esq., 

1732,  to  January,  1734 ;  vol.  iii.,  January,  1734,  11  Mar:  1815");  vol.  vii.,  October,  1750,  to 
to  April,  1735;  vol.  iv.,  August,  1739,  to  Sep-  August,  1752  (from 'Burlington  and  Elizabeth- 
tember,  1740;  vol.  v.,  September,  1740,  to  July,  town);  viii.,  July  to  December,  1755  (imperfect, 
1743, — "this  volume  was  found  at  Milton,  in  from  Elizabethtown).  —  Ed.] 

the  house  of  John  Swift,  the  property  of  Hon.  1  [See  Mr.  Scudder's  chapter  in  this  vol. Ed.] 
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order  in  military  matters,  and  were  perhaps  exaggerated  in  his  own  ambi- 
tious estimate  of  his  capacities.  But  he  was  brave  and  earnest  in  the  work, 
and  with  a  genius  for  planning  campaigns.  The  disastrous  expedition  led 
by  Braddock,  in  the  death  of  that  General,  put  Shirley  in  command  of  all 
the  British  forces  in  America,  till  General  Abercrombie,  and  then  the  Earl 
of  Loudoun,  was  sent  over  as  General.  The  chief  interest,  therefore,  of 
Shirley's  administration  centres  in  the  campaigns  which  he  helped  to  plan 
and  to  bring  to  triumphant  results  in  extinguishing  French  dominion  on 
this  continent  as  the  consequence  of  the  last  declaration  of' war  with  France, 
in  1744.  Most  conspicuous  among  these  was  that  splendid  achievement  of 
the  Provincial  arms,  the  reduction  of  the  fortress  of  Louisburg.-'  The 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in   1748,  proved  to  be  but  a  truce. 

Shirley  had  his  full  share  of  sharp  collisions  and  controversies  with  the 
intractable  legislators  of  Massachusetts,  as  they  were  driven  even  beyond 
their  wits'  end  by  their  financial  perplexities.  He  tried  to  maintain  the  au- 
thority of  his  royal  instructions  against  all  the  banking  schemes,  and  all 
issues  of  bills  not  redeemable  in  coin  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  their  con- 
tract. But  Boston  merchants  again  circumvented  the  king.  ReUef  and 
partial  deliverance  were  found  in  the  rich  remittance  of  English  coin  sent 
here  to  remunerate  the  services  of  the  Province  against  Louisburg.  The 
historian  of  this  period  would  have  need  —  as  is  uncalled  for  here  —  to 
trace  the  workings  and  ferments  of  the  intense  religious  excitement  caused 
by  the  visit  and  preaching  of  Whitefield,  which  stirred  the  people  with  a 
new  sensation,  and  led  to  a  deluge  of  polemical  pamphlets.^ 

During  the  absence  of  Governor  Shirley,  on  his  boundary  commission,  a 
little  fishing  settlement  had  been  made  at  Pulling  Point.  Those  interested 
in  it  asked  of  the  Governor  permission  to  call  it  by  his  name.  Thus  we 
have  for  a  tongue  of  land  in  our  harbor  the  name  Point  Shirley.^  He  re- 
embarked  on  his  recall  to  England,  on  Sept.  25,  parting  with  the  General 
Court  in  kindly  terms. 

On  Aug.  II,  1749,  Governor  Shirley  had  with  much  ceremony  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  the  present  King's  Chapel,  succeeding  to  the  former  edifice 
of  wood.*  This  stone  is  at  the  northeast  corner,  and  the  services  of  the 
occasion  took  place  in  the  church  then  standing.  The  beautiful  marble 
mcmument  and  bust  which  commemorate  the  Governor's  wife,  Lady  Frances 
Shirley,  who  died  in  Dorchester  in  1746,  mark  a  severe  affliction  sustained 
by  him  in  the  loss  of  one  greatly  beloved  and  esteemed,  and  whose  decease 
called  forth  deep  and  wide  sympathy.  It  was  said  that  Shirley  was  much 
indebted  to  the  high  connections  of  this  lady  for  his  first  advancement. 
While  on  his  mission  in  France  he  secretly  married  a  young  Roman  Catho- 

1  [See   Colonel  Higginson's  chapter  in  this  the  time,  in  Boston  News-Letter,  Sept.  13,  1753, 

volume.  —  Ed.]  copied  in  W.   E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  1859, 

^  [See  Dr.  McKenzie's  chapter  in  this  vol-  p.  11 1.  —  Ed.] 

ume. — Ed.]  *  [See  Mr.  Bynner's  chapter  in  this  volume. 

^  [See  the  account  of  a  visit  of  Shirley  to  — Ed.] 
the  Point,  and  of  a  dinner  given  him  there  at 
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lie,  the  daughter  of  his  landlord,  a  connection  which  proved  to  him  the 
source  of  much  mortification  and  regret.  He  was,  after  he  left  here,  com- 
missioned Governor  of  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  in  which  office  being  suc- 
ceeded by  a  son  he  came  back  to  his  seat  between  Dorchester  and  Roxbury, 
where  he  died,  March  24,  1771,  and  was  entombed  under  King's  Chapel.^ 

Lieut.-Governor  Phips,  who  had  taken  the  chair  when  Shirley  embarked 
for  England,  felt  incompetent  to  act  in  the  military  capacity  required  of  him 
in  the  meeting  of  the  Council  for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  held  in  Boston  in 
January,  1757,  and  the  Province  was  therefore  represented  by  a  commission. 
Phips  died  on  April  4  following,  and,  under  the  Presidency  of  Sir  WiUiam 
Pepperrell,  the  Council,  according  to  the  charter,  became  the  Executive. 
News  was  soon  received  that  Thomas  Pownall  had  been  appointed  Gover- 
nor on  March  12,  1757,  and  might  be  expected  soon  to  arrive,  as  he  did  on 
August  3.  He  had  been  twice  before  in  Boston,  in  the  employment  of  and 
in  confidential  relations  with  Shirley.  He  had  conceived  a  mistrust  of  that 
Governor,  doubting  his  military  capacity,  and  suspecting  him  of  purposes 
and  schemes  which  looked  rather  to  his  own  advancement  than  to  the 
service  of  the  king.  Passing  twice,  as  in  the  interest  of  the  exigencies  of  the 
military  measures,  between  England  and  America  in  the  darkest  and  most 
critical  period  of  the  war  with  France,  just  preceding  its  triumphant  close, 
he  is  supposed  to  have  made  such  representations  as  secured  his  own  com- 
mission. He  was  generally  regarded  as  able,  honest,  and  wise.  He  seems  to 
have  more  shrewdly  and  intelligently  than  any  of  his  predecessors  under- 
stood the  real  temper  of  the  people  whom  he  had  come  to  govern,  and  to 
have  divined  the  tendencies  that  were  here  working  towards  the  coming 
struggle  which  resulted  in  the  independence  of  the  colonies.  He  stood 
calmly  and  firmly  for  the  prerogative  of  the  king,  but  as  far  as  possible 
endeavored  to  study  arid  adapt  himself  to  the  humors  and  sensitiveness  of 
the  people.  So  he  received  many  evidences  of  popular  favor,  as  well  as 
especial  esteem  and  respect  from  his  associates  in  office.  When  he  was  re- 
called after  a  short  term,  at  his  own  request,  unusual  compliments  were 
paid  to  him.  Still,  he  did  not  find  his  position  and-  situation  pleasant  to 
him  ;   and,  though  he  might  have  remained,  he  sought  relief,  and  was  in  1760 

1  [A  daughter  of  Shirley  married  John  Erv-  also  in  one  of  the  views  of  Boston  taken  in  the 

ing,  of  Boston;   and  the  late  Samuel  G.  Drake  Revolutionary  period,  and  reproduced  in  Vol. 

had  engraved  for  his   Five    Years'  French  and  III.    %e.^z\%oV>xikfd  Town  of  Roxbury,'^.  \2(:s. 

Indian    War  a  portrait  of    Shirley,  painted  in  The  Shirley  arms,  which  still  may  be  seen  within 

1750  by  Hudson,  and  belonging  to  a  descendant  King's  Chapel,  are  figured  also  in  the  Heraldic 

of   Erving,  —  Shirley  Erving,  Esq.      The  like-  Journal,  \\.  12.    Shirley  was  buried  in  the  Chapel, 

ness  in  the  frontispiece  of  this  volume  follows  March  24,  1771.     The  panel  with  the  royal  arms 

this   engraving.      Pelham,  in   1747,  issued   "a  represents  the  one,  now  in  the  Historical  Society's 

curious  print  of  his  Excellency,  done  in  mezzo-  Rooms,  which  was  originally  displayed  above  the 

tinto,  to  be  sold  by  him,  at  his  school  in  Queen  door  of  the  Province  House.     The  Cross,  now 

Street."     [Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Froc. ,  tS66,  p.   201.)  standing  above  the  entrance  of  Harvard  College 

For  an  account  of  the  Shirley  House,  later  known  Library,  was  brought  from  Louisburg  by  the  Mas- 

as  the  Eustis  house,  given  also  in  the  cut,  see  Mr.  sachusetts  troops,  and  is  also  shown  in  the  cut. 

Drake's  chapter  in  this  volume.     It  is  shown  — Ed.] 
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transferred  successively  to  New  Jersey  as  Lieut.-Governor,  and  to  South 
Carolina  as  Governor.  He  was  a  member  of  Parliament  from  1768  to 
1780,  and,  using  his  experience  gained  in  America  as  to  the  tendency  of  the 
British  measures  in  the  colonies,  he  uttered  in  our  behalf  advice  and  warn- 


GCVERNOR    PCWNALL.- 


^  [This  cut  follows,  a  likenc'is  owned  by  the  the  one  which  bears  this  iiLScriptiou  :  'Cotes, 
Historical  Society.  It  is  stated  in  J/^iss.  Hist,  pinxit  :  Earlom  fecit.  Thomas  Pownall,  Esc|., 
Soc.  Prot.,  Nov.  1S75,  ''''^'  ''"'^  original  portrait  member  of  Parliament,  late  Governor,  Captain- 
lOi  Pownall  is  at  Earl  Orford's,  in  Norfolk,  and  General,  and  Commander-in-Chief  an>l  Vice- 
that  the  Historical  Society's  picture,  presented  Admiral  of  His  Majesty's  Provinces,  Massachu- 
by  the  late  !,ucius  Manlius  Sargent,  is  said  to  setts  Bay  and  South  Carolina,  and  fjieut.-Gov- 
have  been   painted  from   an  engraving,  perhaps  ernor  cif   New  Jersey,  June   5,  1777." — Ed.] 
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ings  and  protests  which  were  not  regarded.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  culture, 
and  a  voluminous  author.  Living  to  the  age  of  eighty-three,  and  dying  in 
1805,  he  saw  this  country,  in  fulfilment  of  his  own  prophecies,  take  its 
place  among  the  nations. 

It  was  generally  the  case  that  the  personal  and  official  variances  and'  alter- 
cations between  the  royal  Governors  and  the  legislature  and  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts were  held  in  abeyance  at  intervals  when  disturbing  or  threatening 
perils  of  a  comprehensive  character,  and  arising  chiefly  from  the  long  ex- 
tended struggle  of  the  English  colonies  in  French  and  Indian  warfare,  en- 
grossed the  popular  interests  and  made  the  colonists  feel  their  dependence 
upon  British  arms  and  subsidies.  Pownall  came  into  office  at  the  very 
darkest  period  of  the  war,  when  the  colonists,  burdened  with  debt,  deci- 
mated by  slaughter,  disheartened  by  many  military  disasters,  by  dissensions 
in  the  counsels  of  officers  of  proved  incompetence,  and  by  despair  for  the 
future,  had  well-nigh  given  over  hope.  But  before  Pownall  left  the  country 
the  prospect  had  brightened,  and  great  successes  had  been  achieved.  Pitt's 
return  to  office  had  invigorated  British  resolve  and  the  whole  administra- 
tion of  aff'airs.  He  lifted  our  own  Provincial  officers,  up  to  the  colonelcies, 
to  an  equality  with  those  of  the  regulars.  Sept.  9,  1 760,  witnessed  the 
extinguishment  of  French  dominion  on  this  continent;  and  peace  was 
formally  ratified  in  1763.  England  had  spent  in  the  war  seventy- three 
millions  sterling.  Was  it  in  her  own  aggrandizement,  or  for  our  protec- 
tion? To  compel  us  to  share  in  the  burden  —  beyond  our  own  enormous 
sacrifices  of  money  and  life  —  was  the  motive  of  those  schemes  for  taxing 
us  which  led  to  our  revolt.  It  was  under  Pownall's  administration  here 
that  the  General  the  Earl  of  Loudoun,  just  before  he  was  superseded  in' 
his  command,  was  worsted  in  his  fierce  struggle  with  our  Legislature,  in 
his  requisition  for  quartering  British  troops  in  Boston.  He  had  to  content 
himself  with  the  Castle.  ^ 

Pownall  embarked  for  his  return  to  England,  June  3, 1 760.  Thomas  Hutch- 
inson, who  had  been  commissioned  Jan.  31,  1758,  as  Lieut-Governor,  and 
who  took  his  place  as  such  June  i,  1758,  had  an  opportunity  to  try  his  hand 
at  the  helm  for  two  months  after  the  departure  of  Pownall.  Hutchinson 
might  early  in  this  part  of  his  career  have  taken  warning  of  the  risks  to 
which  he  was  subjecting  himself  by  holding  at  one  time  more  high  offices 
than  had  any  one  before  him,  and  such  as  have  never  since  been  allowed  to 
the  same  person.  He  was  Lieut-Governor,  Councillor,  Chief-Justice  of  the 
Superior  Court,  and  Sufifolk  Judge  of  Probate.  This  plurality  of  office- 
holding  led  to  the  contest  in  the  Legislature  of  1762  against  the  Justices  of 
the  Superior  Court  having  a  place  in  either  branch  of  it,  and  against  the 
Lieut-Governor  being  at  the  same  time  a  Councillor. 

Sir  Francis  Bernard,  born  in  England  in  17 14,  and  who  had  been  Governor 
of  New  Jersey,  was  commissioned  Governor  of  Massachusetts  Jan.  14,  1760, 
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and  arrived  in  Boston  on  the  2d  of  August  following.  He  came  .to  find 
afifairs  on  an  apparently  peaceful  and  prosperous  footing.  He  stayed  till  all 
was  in  a  turmoil,  and  left  only  just  before  the  storm  broke.  It  seemed  to  be 
the  aim  of  this  prerogative  Governor,  who  came  in  with  the  young  King 
George  IH.,  to  make  it  appear  that  the  grand  design  of  this  monarch  was 
to  be  to  secure  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  his  colonists,  while  the  people 
would  take  great  satisfaction  in  recognizing  all  the  demands  of  their  sov- 
ereign and  his  parliament.  The  "  Molasses  Dut^,"  imposed  as  a  source  of 
revenue  to  the  Crown,  and  bearing  so  onerously  as  to  provoke  a  general 
evasion  of  it,  first  engaged  the  Governor's  zeal  against  the  traders.  The 
officers  of  Customs  were  rigorous  in  collecting  exorbitant  claims  and 
forfeitures  of  the  merchants  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  and  enriched  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  treasury ;  and"  there  was  a  contest  between  the 
Governor  and  the  Legislature  as  to  the  rights  of  the  attorney-general  in 
bringing  suits  against  the  pilfering  officials.  Then  came  the  sturdy  struggle, 
with  the  pleadings  of  the  ablest  men  for  the  people  and  for  the  Crown  as 
advocates  or  opponents,  —  James  Otis  earning  his  laurels  on  the  writs  of 
assistance,  empowering  the  officers  of  the  Customs  to  enlist  the  help  of 
anybody  at  hand  to  enter  and  search  any  place  at  pleasure  for  dutiable 
goods.  These,  however,  were  grievances  of  a  local  character,  chiefly  felt 
in  Boston.  The  Representatives  for  a  while  preserved  an  amicable  relation 
with  Bernard ;  and  in  a  fit  of  good  humor  the  Court  made  him  a  present 
of  Mount  Desert.  The  measures  which  stirred  the  popular  spirit,  and  rapidly 
trained  the  Province  to  determined  resistance  to  ministerial  encroachments 
on  its  liberties,  were  those  connected  with  the  imposition  of  the  Stamp  Act 
and  other  duties,  with  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  from  the  Province 
for  the  British  exchequer.  From  first  to  last,  resolutely,  defiantly,  and 
successfully,  these  impositions  were  rejected.  As,  from  time  to  time  in 
the  development  of  the  conflict,  the  people,  by  their  stern  opposition— 7 
sometimes  marked  by  a  dignified,  logical,  and  argumentative  pleading; 
sometimes  by  a  turbulent  outburst  of  lawless  violence  and  mob-rule  — 
compelled  a  removal  of  the  tax  in  one  or  another  form,  the  British  legisla- 
ture coupled  with  the  special  relief  the  unqualified  assertion  of  the  absolute 
right  to  obtain  from  us  a  revenue  in  some  shape.  This  general  claim  car- 
ried the  controversy  down  to  fundamental  principles.  As  to  the  demand 
that  we  should  help  in  some  way  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  debt  incurred 
by  Great  Britain  in  the  continuous  warfare  with  the  French  and  Indians  on 
this  continent,  the  reply  was  that  Britain  had  come  in  to  our  aid  only  after 
we  had  exhausted  our  own  resources  single-handed  in  the  contest ;  that  we 
had  already  suffered  in  the  loss  of  valuable  lives,  in  debts  incurred,  and  in 
our  wretched  condition  from  a  paper  currency  more  than  our  full  share  of 
the  burden ;  and  that  Britain  had  an  eye  rather  to  her  own  stretch  of  em- 
pire than  to  our  protection.  But,  as  to  the  fundamental  principle  reached 
in  the  contest,  the  sole  power  of  the  purse  was  claimed  as  resting  in  our 
legislative  body  in  all  matters  concerning  ourselves,  as  fully  and  as  rigidly 
VOL.   II. — 9. 
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as  it  was  asserted  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  Britain.  Bernard  kept  all 
the  elements  of  discontent  and  passion  in  a  constant  ferment  by  hectoring 
and  proroguing  the  Legislature,  and  the  people  were  forced  to  try  the  virtue 
of  conventions,  town-meetings,  and  committees  of  correspondence  with 
the  towns  and  with  the  other  colonies.  The  Stamp  Act  closed  the  courts 
and  instigated  outrages  and  riots.  Its  enforced  repeal  quickened  out- 
bursts of  popular  joy,  which  made  a  special  triumph  significant  of  the 
conviction  that  the  whole  stake  would  be  sure,  if  resolve  and  pluck 
stood  by  the  fundamental  principle.  Then  came  the  acrimonies  and  the 
turbulences  connected  with  the  attempts  to  quarter  foreign  troops  on  the 
citizens  of  Boston,  in  response  to  the  repeated  suggestions  of  more  than 
one  of  the  royal  Governors  that  a  present  military  force  could  alone  subdue 
the  rebellious  spirit  of  the  town,  inflamed  by  a  few  demagogues.  To  claim 
the  whole  of  right  and  reason  on  our  side  in  these  embittered  controversies, 
or  to  justify  or  even  palliate  the  acts  of  personal  violence  and  mob  out- 
rage then  perpetrated, — such  as  insults  to  sworn  officials,  tarring,  feathering, 
and  burning  in  effigy ;  the  sacking  and  destruction  of  private  houses,  with 
pillage,  and  the  turning  of  Boston  harbor  into  a  teg-pot,  —  is  what  the  his- 
torian of  our  calm  and  judicial  times  may  assume  or  decline  according  to 
his  own  temper.  There  will  henceforward  be  two  ways  of  telling  parts  of 
this  story.  It  will  always  be  incumbent  on  the  historian  to  relate  that  our 
rights  and  cause  had  supporters  in  the  British  Parliament,  to  whom  our  early 
successes  were  as  much  to  be  attributed  as  to  the  abilities  and  arguments  of 
our  own  patriots. 

Bernard  was  recalled  in  the  summer  of  1769,  and  sailed  homeward  on 
the  31st  of  July  to  make  report  of  the  state  of  affairs  here,  and  of  his 
own  administration,  as  the  basis  for  future  efforts  either  to  conciliate  or  to 
subdue.  He  left  us,  mistrusted  and  detested,  with  the  state  of  public  affairs 
as  unsettled  and  ominous  as  it  well  could  be.^ 

It  has  often  been  asserted  that  if  at  this  juncture  Britain  had  furnished 
us  with  a  chief  magistrate  who  was  gifted  and  guided  by  certain  ideal 
qualities  and  virtues  for  his  office,  adapted  to  the  sort  of  people  whom  he 
was  to  govern  and  the  work  he  was  to  do  peacefully,  the  Revolution  would 
have  been  long  deferred,  and  would  have  come  about,  if  ever,  in  quite  dif- 
ferent ways.  This  is  more  than  doubtful.  It  may  be  questioned  whether, 
even  if  we  had  been  allowed  at  this  juncture  to  have  chosen  our  own 
governor,  and  had  put  Sam  Adams  himself  into  the  office,  swearing  fealty 
to  the  King  and  fidelity  to  the  Parliament,  on  any  conceivable  terms  of 
recognition  of  the  assumed  royal  prerogative,  there  would  have  been  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  contentions,  and  a  harmony  of  future  relations. 
Just  before  Doctor  Franklin  left  his  agency  in  London  to  return  home,  con- 

1  [The  papers  of  Governor  Bernard,  thir-  books,  1758-72;  ix.-xii.,  correspondence,  1758- 
teen  volumes,  are  in  the  Sparks  MSS.  in  Har-  79  ;  xiii.,  orders  and  instructions,  1758-61.  Sparks 
yard  College  Library.     Vols,  i.-viii.  are  letter-     bought  them  in  London  in  1846. Ed.] 
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fidential  interviews  with  him  were  sought  "and  held  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
to  see  if  they  could  moderate  the  strife  and  secure  an  adjustment  of  all  the 
difficulties  in  the  case.  Here  was  the  wisest  American,  —  patriotic,  calm 
in  his  moderation,  keen  in  his  sagacity,  far-sighted  and  conciliatory  in  tem- 
per ;  and  he  gave  positive  assurance  that  the  colonists  were  not  aiming  for 
independence.  Here,  too,  was  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  —  more  honored  by  us 
as  Mr.  Pitt,  —  who  had  proved  himself  in  Parliament  to  be  the  most  earnest 
and  eloquent  champion  of  the  colonists  in  his  rebukes  of  the  measures  of 
the  Ministry,  and  his  prophetic  warnings  of  the  result.  The  patriot  peer 
wished  the  advice  of  thfe  patriot  philosopher  and  statesman  as  to  the  terms  of 
the  propositions  which  he  might  offer  to  Parliament  for  conciliation.  Neither 
could  accord  with  the  other's  views.  There  was  an  irreconcilable  variance,  an 
insurmountable  difficulty  in  the  case.  No  scheme  consistent  with  the  asserted 
prerogative,  claims,  and  functions  of  the  parent  State  could  harmoniously 
adjust  itself  to  what  Massachusetts  held  to  be  her  reserved  rights. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  development  of  the  discords  in  this 
Province,  had  the  wisest  and  best  man  then  living  been  at  this  crisis  made 
its  royal  Governor,  it  was  the  conviction  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  as  it 
has  been  the  well-nigh  universal  judgment  of  their  posterity,  that  the  honor 
and  the  ordeal  fell  upon  the  worst  possible  person.  Thomas  Hutchinson 
had  enjoyed  every  privilege,  distinction,  favor,  and  office  which  the  people 
of  his  native  Province,  where  his  family  had  lived  since  its  first  settlement, 
could  bestow  upon  him.  He  had  written  laboriously,  faithfully,  and  dis- 
creetly its  earlier  history,  and  his  claims  to  our  gratitude  and  respect  for 
that  service  must  always  be  ungrudgingly  emphasized.  He  first  came  into 
the  Council  in  1752;  had  held  the  plurality  of  offices  before  mentioned; 
had  acted  as  Governor  between  Pownall's  and  Bernard's  administration,  and 
filled  the  chair  after  the  latter's  departure.  In  the  vexations  which  at  once 
came  upon  him  then,  he  had  asked,  whether  sincerely  or  otherwise,  to  be 
relieved  of  office ;  but  it  is  represented  that  his  full  ambition  was  crowned 
when  his  commission  as  Governor,  issued  Nov.  28,  1770,  reached  here  in 
March,  1771.  Having  been  in  close  confidence  and  sympathy  with  Ber- 
nard, however  he  may  have  disguised  or  prevaricated  about  the  fact,  he 
consistently  adopted  the  measures  and  policy  of  his  predecessor.  Of  his 
general  course,  and  of  the  motives  which  guided  what  most  certainly 
appears  to  have  been  a  crooked  and  disingenuous  line  of  conduct,  one  who 
is  interested  in  the  study  of  his  record  must  judge  as  discriminatingly  as 
possible — with  however  strained  interpretations  of  charity,  allowing  for  the 
heats  of  the  time — from  the  abundant  materials  which  are  readily  at  hand. 
There  are  words  of  exculpation  and  palliation  set  down  for  him,  but  they 
are  few,  and  they  do  not  seem  impartial.  The  prevailing  and  often  con- 
temptuously and  bitterly  pronounced  estimate  of  him  was  that  he  was 
untruthful,  mean-spirited,  unworthily  ambitious,  sordid,  calculating,  and 
cringing.  He  had  given  proof  of  marked  ability;  had  done  valuable 
services  to  the   province  and  the   people;    and   in   matters   not  conflicting 
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with  his  own  lower  interests  might  even  claim  grateful  and  respectful  con- 
sitleration.  Jk-fore  the  full  reasons  for  mistrusting  and  condemning  him 
were  known,  the  House  had  even  voted  to  make  him  its  agent  at  London 
to  secure  a  recognition  of  its  grievances;  but  he  decided  that  he  could  not 
leave  his  place.  John  Adams,  who  had  full  means  of  knowing  and  esti- 
mating him,  pronounced  upon  him  with  stern  severity.^     Nor  will  the  force 


THOM-'VS     HUTCHINSONi.- 

1  IfWh,  ii.  27S  „„,/  c«m;/  A\-o:,  Octolier,  TS47  ;  in  Dearborn's 
■-  [There  is  an  original  portrait  belonging  Sos/m  /Vo/„j„s.  and  in  .some  copies  of  Drake'.s 
to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  which  Bos/o/i.  The  Historical  Society  also  received 
measures  18  X  14  inches,  and  is  supposed  tn  from  Peter  Wainwright,  in  iS{[;,  another  like- 
have  been  painted  by  Copley.  The  Society  ac-  ness,  marked  "Edward  Trmiiaii,'  i)in.\.,  1741  " 
quired  it  in  1796.  {Frcv,;;f/:,,^s,  i.  4or,  417  ;  Per-  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Jonathan  May- 
kins,  fVor/es  of  Copley,  76.)  It  was  engraved  on  hew,  and  which  is  followed  in  the  above  cut 
steel   in  1S47,  and  appeared   in   the  .V.  E.  Hisl.  — Ed.] 
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of  the  patriot's  utterance  be  weakened  when  one  reads  the  counter  estimate 
of  Adams  made  by  Hutchinson  in  the  volume  which  he  wrote  in  England. 
Two  leading  facts,  however,  stand  significantly  prominent  in  Hutchinson's 
record :  First,  he  wrote  and  exhibited  letters  addressed  to  men  of  influence 
about  the  Court  and  Parliament,  in  which  he  strongly  pleaded  in  behalf  of  the 
Province  in  the  stand  taken  by  it  against  its  grievances.  These  letters  were 
not  sent  abroad.  He  wrote  quite  other  letters  in  tone  and  purport  which 
did  reach  their  destination,  and  which  contained  very  urgent  requests  that 
they  should  be  kept  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  and  that  his  hand  in  them 
should  not  be  divulged.  These  confidential  and  disguised  communications 
were  of  the  most  offensive  tenor  to  the  popular  party  here,  -r-  defamatory 
of  prominent  individuals,  misrepresenting  the  truth  about  persons,  opinions, 
and  measures ;  of  a  misleading  character  in  statements  and  advice,  and 
recommending  and  urging  harsh  agencies,  decided  hostilities,  and  repres- 
sion through  a  strong  military  force  to  be  quartered  on  the  Province.  These 
insidious  and  treacherous  letters,  through  an  ingenious  and  mysterious 
agency,  in  which  Doctor  Franklin  had  the  principal  hand,  were  obtained  in 
England,  sent  back  here,  and  gradually  made  public,  to  the  consternation 
of  an  exasperated  people.  They  are  now  to  be  read  in  our  Archives,  and 
many  of  them  are  in  print. 

Hutchinson  informed  the  General  Court,  in  June,  1772,  that  the  king 
had  settled  upon  him  a  salary  of  ;^i,500.  It  soon  appeared  also  that  the 
law  officers  of  the  Province  were  to  receive  a  royal  stipend.  The  House 
resolved  that  these  royal  salaries  were  an  infraction  of  the  Charter,  making 
the  king's  officers  independent,  and  masters  of  the  people. 

The  rapid  development  of  quarrels  and  resistance,  the  measures  of 
patriots,  dignified  and  well  advised,  as  offensive  and  defensive,  or  tumult- 
uous, violent,  and  illegal,  find  a  relation  in  other  pages  of  this  work,^  which 
follow  the  wise  methods  of  committees  of  correspondence,  or  trace  the 
doings  of  the  "  Mohawks "  who  emptied  the  tea-chests  into  the  harbor. 
Thomas  Gage,  conjmissioned  to  supersede  Hutchinson  as  Governor,  but  in 
reality  coming  as  general  of  an  army,  arrived  here  May  13,  1774,  and  was 
soon  followed  by  his  regiments.  Hutchinson,  whose  last  act  with  Gage  was 
to  close  the  port  of  Boston,  sailed  for  England,  a  sad  and  broken  man,  on 
June  I,  and  died  there  in  retirement,  June  3,  1780,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year. 
In  that  retirement  he  wrote  a  continuation  of  his  valuable  history  down  to 
the  time  of  his  leaving  the  country.  This  remained  in  manuscript  till  its 
publication  was  secured  in  London,  in  1828,  largely  through  the  solicitation 
of  the  Hon.  James  Savage  and  a  few  others,  prompted  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  It  is  a  matter  of  grateful  recognition 
that  we  have  in  this  volume  —  what  the  candid  and  the  just  will  always 
highly  appreciate  —  the  relation  of  Hutchinson's  own  story  as  told  by  him- 
self. He  has  written  it  well,  with  self-restraint,  dignity,  and  without  passion, 
bitterness,  or  obtrusive  malice.^    His  pages  close,  alike  on  the  side  of  Britain 

'  [See  Vol.  III.,  Revolutionary  Period,  ch.  i.  —  Ed.]        2  [Sge  Vol.  I.,  Introduction.  —  Ed.] 
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and  of  this  Province,  the  state  of  guardianship  infelicitously  exercised  and 
fretfully  endured  by  the  Crown  of  England  and  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts.    After  that,  in  the  expressive  phrase  of  the  great  dramatist,  — 

"  The  baby  beats  the  nurse,  and  quite  athwart 
Goes  all  decorum." ' 

In  reviewing  this  brief  sketch  of  the  administration  of  a  succession  of 
royal  officials  sent  here  to  govern  this  Province  after  it  had  for  more  than 
fifty  years  substantially  governed  itself,  the  story  has  been  one  wholly  of 
restlessness,  altercation,  and  failure.  It  can  hardly  fail  but  that  some  read- 
ers may  find  rising  in  their  minds  a  question  something  like  this :  How  was 
it  that  among  these  ten  royal  Governors  there  did  not  happen  to  be  a  single 
one  who,  either  by  honest  or  sinister  aim  in  his  policy,  was  guided  by  a  pre- 
vailing purpose  to  conciliate  and  humor  a  refractory  people ;  relaxing  his 
own  rule,  and  even  the  prerogative,  in  order  to  adjust  an  unwelcome  au- 
thority so  that  it  should  be  as  little  offensive  as  possible ;  and  even  subor- 
dinating the  direct  instructions  of  the  king  to  the  practical  exigencies  of 
time  and  occasion,  so  that  whatever  else  might  be  said  of  him,  whether  a 
native  or  a  foreigner,  he  might  win  the  applause  of  being  a  friend  of  the 
people?  In  that  number  of  ten  there  was  a  range  for  a  considerable  variety 
in  natural  temper,  disposition,  and  executive  discretion.  And  even  if  a 
popular  policy  had  trespassed  upon  a  literal  fidelity  to  the  sworn  official 
obligations  of  the  representative  of  the  Crown,  the  offender,  if  kindly  and 
ingenious,  might  readily  have  attempted  to  justify  himself,  and  failing  in 
that  might  have  retired.  But  not  a  single  one  of  these  Crown  officials  — 
least  of  all  one  native  to  the  soil  —  made  any  measurable  advance  towards 
this  policy.  The  people  here  had  very  slight  opportunity  or  occasion  to 
reciprocate  to  a  Crown  official  any  complacent  favors,  as  if  they  stood  on  a 
perfectly  easy  footing  with  each  other.  The  most  that  could  be  drawn  from 
any  one  of  these  royal  Governors  was  a  promise  to  plead  with  the  king  for 
certain  concessions  or  relaxations  for  the  future,  on  the  condition  that  the 
people  in  the  meanwhile  manifested  their  docility  by  a  patient,  if  not  a 
cheerful,  comphance  with  his  instructions.  It  would  at  least  have  been  in- 
teresting, for  variety's  sake,  to  one  reviewing  the  portion  of  our  history  just 
sketched,  to  have  had  to  recognize  at  least  a  single  chief  magistrate  who 
might  be  spoken  of  as  a  popular  favorite,  bent  upon  serving  the  people  rather 
than  the  monarch.  Even  an  inclination  or  a  disposition  to  have  espoused 
the  popular  and  local  interests  would  have  been  gratefully  recognized,  and 
would  have  availed  something.  But  no  trace  of  any  such  will  or  purpose 
appears  in  the  course  of  those  who  held  the  royal  commission  here,  least 
of  all  among  those  of  whom  it  might  most  naturally  have  been  looked  for, 
—  the  natives  of  the  Province.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  with 
the  exception  of  Hutchinson,  these  home-bred  official^  had  been  to  a 
degree  weaned  from  the  habits  and  principles  of  the  place  of  their  nativity. 
They  had  crossed  the  seas  and  had  changed  their  minds.     They  had  been 

'  Measure  for  Measure,  I.  IV. 
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conversant  with  courts  and  courtiers,  with  free-thinkers  and  free-livers. 
They  had  had  a  larger  outlook  than  their  compatriots,  and  had  recognized 
in  the  straitness,  simplicity,  and  limitations  of  their  countrymen,  their  often 
ungenial  religious  habits,  and  their  provincial  notions,  qualities  which  it 
would  be  hypocrisy  in  themselves  to  indulge.  The  power  of  the  clergy 
had  made  its  last  and  unsuccessful  assertion  of  itself  in  opposition  to  the 
change  of  charters,  with  the  consequent  fundamental  innovations  which  the 
new  one  brought  with  it.  The  leading  congregational  ministers  in  the  capi- 
tal and  its  near  neighborhood  were  already  not  wholly  in  accord  as  repre- 
senting the  traditional  straitness  of  the  former  "  elders,"  and  a  liberal  and 
relaxed  spirit  manifested  itself  in  some  of  them  towards  the  imported  loyalty 
which  tolerated  some  unwonted  forms  and  observances.  But  the  country 
ministers  were,  hardly  with  exception,  stiffly  true  to  the  inheritance  for  which 
they  had  been  born  and  trained.  It  was  by  these  last  that  the  country  rep- 
resentatives were  kept  watchful  for  all  that  threatened  the  old  ways.  These 
country  ministers  annually  gathered  in  convention  in  Boston,  at  the  season  of 
the  election  ;  and  they  were  not  likely  to  forget  that  their  predecessors,  "the 
elders,"  had  been  wont  to  have  a  share  in  the  councils  of  the  magistrates. 

The  king's  governors  were,  without  an  exception,  loyal  to  him.  No 
evidence  or  instance  has  been  disclosed,  to  our  knowledge,  of  intrigue  or 
bargaining  which  required  a  weakening  of  that  loyalty,  even  to  allay  popular 
opposition,  much  less  to  advance  popular  measures.  There  seems  to  have 
been  something  in  the  conscious  dignity  of  holding  a  commission  from  the 
parent  country  over  one  of  its  wilful  and  restive  progeny,  which  made  the 
king's  governor  identify  himself  with  the  authority  of  the  master.  His  honors 
received  from  the  king  were  higher  than  any  which  he  could  receive  from 
his  subjects,  even  if  they  were  likely  to  add  any  of  their  own.  Nor  were 
the  conditions  and  difficulties  of  office-holding  of  a  sort  to  be  relieved  by 
any  conciliatory  policy.  In  this  representation  of  foreign  dictation  and  con- 
trol, there  was  a  direct  necessity  of  restricting  the  liberties  of  the  people 
and  of  opposing  what  they  knew  to  be  their  own  interests.  The  single  and 
avowed  purpose  and  demand  of  the  royal  councillors  that  the  colonists 
should  not  e;igage  in  any  manufacturing  industries,  nor  even  be  free  to 
barter  any  goods  or  wares  of  their  own  households  over  their  own  borders, 
one  with  another,  had  in  it  every  quality  of  injustice  and  tyranny.  A  spe- 
cial effiDrt  under  this  edict  aimed  at  the  suppression  of  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  goods.  Flocks  of  sheep  might  nibble  over  the  pastures  and  yield 
their  fleeces  for  the  spinning  and  carding  of  the  good  wives  in  all  our  rural 
settlements;  nevertheless  Britain  insisted  upon  the  right  to  weave  cloths 
for  us,  and  forbade  our  making  our  own.  The  harsh  demand  suggests  to  us 
the  domestic  discipline  by  which  a  mother  takes  away  the  clothing  of  a 
refractory  young  urchin,  and  sends  him  to  bed  in  the  daytime.  Industry, 
ingenuity,  and  thrift  worked  Hke  electricity  in  the  very  fibres  and  muscles 
of  the  true  yeomanry  of  Massachusetts.  Knowing  well  under  whose  ser- 
vice and  wages  they  and  their  boys  and  girls  would  surely  come  if  not  fully 
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employed,  they  had  naturally  supplemented  the  labors  of  the  farm  with 
those  of  the  shop,  the  mill,  and  the  factory.  The  coming  in  hither,  about 
1 71 8,  of  a  considerable  company  of  Scotch  Irish  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Londonderry,  had  stimulated  the  business  of  raising  and  spinning  flax,  and 
the  manufacture  of  linen.  Quite  an  enthusiasm  was  excited  in  Boston  for 
this  enterprise.  A  town-meeting  was  held,  at  which  good  Chief-Justice 
Sewall  presided,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  spinning-schools  for  the 
instruction  of  children.  A  building  was  erected  for  the  purpose  opposite 
the  present  Park  Street  meeting-house.  Quite  a  jolly  festivity  was  made  on 
one  occasion  when  the  Common  was  covered  by  the  good  women  of  the 
town  all  busy  with  their  spinning-wheels,  and  waited  upon  by  a  crowded 
concourse  of  admiring  friends  of  the  other  sex.^  It  was  a  curious  mani- 
festation of  the  unmaternal  and  jealous  spirit  of  the  mother  country  toward 
her  step-daughter,  that  as  the  Governors  sent  over  information  about  the 
introduction  of  one  or  another  handicraft  here  which,  while  drawing  upon 
the  natural  resources  of  our  people,  would  make  them  independent  of  the 
products  of  the  workshops  of  England,  an  interdict  or  repressive  condition 
would  be  placed  upon  it ;  and  in  proportion  as  our  own  manufactures  were 
suppressed  the  duties  on  imported  articles  would  be  raised.  Britain  began 
then  the  policy  which  she  has  pursued  up  to  our  own  time,  of  employing 
exclusive  trade  and  protecting  tariffs  while  aiming  to  the  end  of  constituting 
herself  the  workshop  of  the  world,  and  having  attained  the  result  through 
machinery  and  pauperized  labor,  demanding  that  other  Governments  adopt 
the  principles  of  free-trade.  During  Bernard's  and  Hutchinson's  adminis- 
trations the  people  adopted  as  a  resource  for  self-protection,  and  as  an 
offset  to  English  selfishness,  the  policy  of  making  non-importation  agree- 
ments. This  measure  was  a  galling  one  to  English  merchants  and  traders, 
as  their  warehouses  soon  became  glutted  with  the  goods  which  had  been 
finding  so  lively  a  market  in  the  colonies.  It  was  an  act  of  apparent  self- 
denial  and  disablement,  the  liberty  to  subject  themselves  to  which  could  not 
be  denied  by  any  Parhamentary  bill ;  and  the  destruction  of  the  tea  gave 
occasion  for  a  vengeful  attempt  to  destroy  the  whole  trade  of  Boston  by 
closing  the  port.  This  act  in  turn  engaged  sympathy  for^  the  suffering 
people  of  the  town,  opened  every  access  to  it  from  the  adjoining  country 
by  land  into  a  highway  for  pouring  into  it  needful  supplies,  and  was  the 
most  effective  measure  for  making  even  the  most  distant  colonies  to  feel 
that  they  had  a  common  cause  as  the  basis  of  a  future  union. 

Emphasis  has  been  fairly  laid  in  previous  remarks  upon  the  fidelity, 
never  swerved  by  any  attempts  to  win  popular  favor,  with  which  all  the 
royal  Governors  studied  to  secure  the  prerogative  and  to  obey  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  king  and  his  councillors.  So  far  they  deserve  the  credit  of 
faithful  service  under  hard  conditions.  But  if  we  proceed  to  ask  whether 
they  served  their  monarch  discreetly,  if  they  interpreted  with  keen  sagacity 
the  current  in  which  they  were  moving  and  tried  in  vain  to  direct  a  safe 
'  I  See  Mr.  Scudder's  chapter  in  this  volume.  —  Ed.] 
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course,  and  if  they  gave  right  information  and  good  advice  to  the  rulers 
across  the  water,  we  find  reason  to  withhold  anything  like  commendation 
from  those  Governors.  The  question  has  often  been  discussed  as  to  the 
precise  date  and  occasion,  if  therfe  were  such,  when  an  opinion,  purpose, 
or  resolution  was  first  reached  in  Massachusetts  that  looked  to  an  asser- 
tion of  absolute  independence  of  the  royal  authority,  with  a  conscious 
effort  and  preparation  for  achieving  it.  Extreme  opinions  have  found  for- 
cible expression  on  this  point,  and  the  records  of  individuals  and  of  bodies 
of  men  from  town-meetings  up  to  the  Continental  Congress  may  be  quoted 
in  support  of  either  and  both  those  opinions.  Our  leading  patriots  have 
been  denounced  as  hypocrites,  or  double-tongued,  on  the  strength  of  the 
assertion  that  their  speeches  and  writings  contain  equally  distinct  disavowals 
of  aiming  for  an  independence,  connected  with  professions  of  hearty  loyalty 
to  the  Crown,  and  also  demands,  threats,  and  defiances  which  are  consistent 
only  with  an  assurance  that  if  they  were  not  already  independent  they 
meant  to  be  so.  All  this  is  true.  These  utter  inconsistencies  of  avowal  and 
purpose  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  and  were  upon  the  lips  of  the  pa- 
triots of  those  days.  But  they  are  wholly  divested  of  all  real  duplicity  and 
deception  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  ever-shifting  phases  of  affairs 
and  the  development  of  the  quarrel.  It  is  true,  Hkewise,  that  if  a  measure 
of  like  character,  but  on  a  large  scale,  with  that  referred  to  above  in  the 
interview  between  Franklin  and  Chatham,  had  been  attempted  as  between 
our  House  of  Representatives  and  a  royal  Governor  instructed  for  the  pur- 
pose, it  would  have  been  futile.  Suppose  the  king  had  instructed  his  vice- 
roy to  invite  our  General  Court,  after  the  fullest  deliberation,  and  with  the 
encouragement  that  their  results  would  be  considered  with  equal  wisdom 
and  candor,  to  propose  some  scheme  or  plan  on  which,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  both  parties,  the  colony  should  henceforward  stand  in  its  relations  to  the 
mother  country,  —  it  is  very  plain  that  no  such  scheme  could  have  been 
agreed  upon.  The  policy  and  the  assumed  prerogative,  which  would  have 
been  of  axiomatic  authority  for  the  mother  country,  was  in  direct  and  irre- 
concilable antagonism  with  the  estimate  and  basis  of  their  natural  rights 
held  by  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 

The  royal  Governors  did  not  divine  the  real  truth  on  this  fundamental 
point;  or,  if  they  did  so,  they  failed  to  represent  it  to  the  monarch,  and 
,  offered  advice  as  to  repressive  measures  and  intimidation  by  an  overawing 
military  force  quartered  here,  which  was  of  the  most  misleading  and  mis- 
chievous character.  There  may  be  found  to-day  in  the  official  papers  sent 
home  by  all  the  royal  Governors,  —  with  the  single  exception  of  those  of 
Sir  William  Phips,  —  the  most  distinct  assertions  that  the  animating  feeling 
and  intent  of  all  the  disaffection  here  were  consistent  only  with  an  absolute 
resolve  to  be  independent  of  all  royal  and  parliamentary  control.  This 
popular  revolt  from  authority  was,  however,  alleged  to  be  not  a  spontaneous 
and  permanent  resolve  of  the  people,  but  to  be  inspired,  renewed,  and  kept 
in  passionate  manifestation  mainly  by  a  few  wily  and  able  demagogues,  who 
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plied  all  their  arts  and  tricks  to  deceive  and  stimulate  the  people.  The 
consequent  advice,  therefore,  was  that  a  military  force  should  be  quartered 
here,  and  that  the  aforesaid  demagogues  be  sent  to  England  for  trial  for 
treason.  On  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  that  Britain  gained  nothing  by  that 
change  in  our  Charter  which  put  us  under  governors  commissioned  by  the 
Crown,  instead  of  allowing  us,  as  before,  to  choose  our  own.  Connecticut, 
which  was  left  through  all  this  period  to  enjoy  its  old  privilege  in  this  re- 
spect, was  not  found  to  be  any  more  fretful  under  a  foreign  allegiance, 
or  any  more  ready  to  renounce  it  when  the  crisis  came,  than  was  Massachu- 
setts to  be  released  from  guardianship. 

In  connection  with  this  sketch  of  the  administration  of  the  Province  by 
Crown  governors,  some  reference  must  be  made  to  those  who  as  members 
of  the  Council  shared  their  executive  functions.  As  previously  noted,  the 
royal  authority  was  by  the  Charter  to  be  represented  here  by  a  Council  of 
twenty-eight  members,  who  should  balance  the  power  exercised  by  the 
popular  branch  of  the  legislature  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
king  initiated  the  membership  of  this  council  when  the  Charter  took  effect, 
by  naming  those  who  it  was  his  pleasure  should  compose  it.  He  did  the 
same  thing  again,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  when  the  Charter,  royal  prerogative, 
and  the  relation  of  subjects  to  the  mother  country  were  about  to  be  re- 
nounced forever  by  the  people  in  assertion  of  their  absolute  independence. 
It  might  reward  the  research  of  any  curious  inquirer  to  explain  by  what 
purpose  and  through  whose  advice  and  information  the  king  selected  the 
particular  men  named  in  the  Charter  as  the  first  members  of  it.  Doubtless, 
Mather  and  the  other  agents  had  the  privilege  of  exercising  some  influence 
or  of  offering  some  suggestions  on  this  important  matter,  as  they  had  in 
indicating  Phips  as  the  first  governor.  But  the  very  object  of  the  council, 
with  the  functions  intrusted  to  it,  signified  that  the  king  relied  upon  it  as  well 
as  upon  his' governor  to  represent  his  authority,  and  in  fact  to  sustain  and  re- 
inforce that  of  the  governor  against  any  excess  of  popular  influence.  The 
king  and  his  advisers  were  sufficiently  astute  to  look  to  it  that  in  the  first 
composition  of  the  council  reference  should  be  had  to  his  own  supposed 
interest  and  wishes.  It  happened  that  all  those  whom  he  nominated  in  the 
instrument  were  residents  in  the  province.  Not  one  of  them  came  over 
here  as  a  stranger  to  present  himself  first  as  a  councillor.  Still  the  king  in- 
tended to  have,  and  thought  he  had  secured  on  the  executive  board,  some 
who  should  represent  his  prerogative.  And  such  there  were,  and  such  there 
continued  to  be,  in  men  who,  as  dividing  issues  opened  wider,  stood  stoutly 
with  the  governor  against  the  spirit,  tendency,  and  measures  of  the  popular 
branch  in  the  legislature.  The  king's  advisers  then,  in  his  selection,  must 
have  known  who  there  were  here  who  were  in  more  or  less  sympathy  with 
his  own  interests  and  views.  The  existence  of  such  a  class  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  magistracy  and  society,  who  were  known  to  be  prerogative  men, 
will  call  for  brief  notice  further  on.     No  serious  trouble  occurred  under  the 
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short  administration  of  Phips  on  account  of  the  first  composition  of  the 
council.     With  few  exceptions,  of  perhaps  a  half-dozen  whom  the  House 
would  never  have  nominated  for  the  honor,  most  of  its  members  were  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people.     And  when  on  the  following  year,  at  the  first  elec- 
tion, the  House  nominated  councillors  for  the  governor's  approbation,  there 
was  rather  an  increase  on  the  board  of  those  who  were  even  in  sympathy 
with  the  old  order  of  things.    But  from  that  date  onward  one  of  the  chronic 
altercations  between  the  Governor  and  the  House  centred  upon  his  irritation 
over  some  of  its  nominations,  his  rejection  of  them,  the  resentment  of  the 
Representatives,  and  their  efforts  to  circumvent  his  opposition  in  that  direc- 
tion.    Phips  had  negatived  only  a  single  nominee.     Dudley  vetoed  five  of 
those  offered  to  him  by  election  of  the  House.     The  House  on  one  occa- 
sion showed  its  temper  by  choosing  for  its  Speaker  a  rejected  councillor. 
This  provoked  the  Governor  to  claim  a  right  to  veto  the  Speaker,  —  opening 
a  new  strife  which,  as  has  been  seen,  was  settled  in  favor  of  the  Crown's  offi- 
cial by  a  "  Supplementary  Charter.'.'     Thenceforward  the  governor's  aim 
was  to  secure  a  council  on  the  majority,  at  least,  of  whose  members  he  might 
rely  to  embarrass  or  prevent  the  full  enactment  by  the  House  of  any  mea- 
sures offensive  to  himself     The  consequences  were  a  succession  of  feuds, 
of  conferences,  of  acts  of  cross  poHcy,  and  a  constant  shifting  of  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  with  attempts  at  mutual  circumvention  between  the  two 
bodies.     On  occasions,  each  of  them  sent  its  special  agent  to  the  king  and 
pleaded  its  own  rights  and  grievances.    During  the  period  of  the  administra- 
tion by  the  Provincial  Charter,  the  Council  was  in  the  main  in  real  or  forced 
sympathy  with  the  royal  Governor,  though  there  were  some  critical  seasons 
on  which  it  temporized  or  stood  out  against  him.     As  the  final  struggle 
was  matured  in  its  more  exasperating  measures  of  Parliamentary  dictation 
and  popular  resistance,  the  Council  became  powerless  as  an  arbitrator,  and 
its  composition  according  to  the  Charter  gave  way  to  the  arbitrary  designa- 
tion by  the  king  of  a  body  known  as  "  Mandamus  Councillors." 

Reference  has  been  frequently  made  in  previous  pages  of  this  sketch  to  ac- 
credited Agents  of  Massachusetts,  paid  and  employed  in  her  service  near  the 
British  Court.  There  is  something  very  significant  and  suggestive  in  this  ar- 
rangement when  it  is  traced  to  its  purpose  and  followed  out  in  its  workings. 
The  arrangement  may  be  regarded  as  a  curious  and  ingenious  offset,  in  a 
spirit  of  complacency  and  self-assertion  on  the  part  of  the  Province,  to  what 
it  viewed  as  a  sort  of  supererogatory  officiousness  on  the  part  of  the  Crown. 
The  king  sent  over  here  a  governor  to  represent  himself  The  Provmce 
reciprocated  by  stationing  its  agent  near  him.  The  agents  had  ambassa- 
dorial, though  not  plenipotentiary,  powers.  So  far  as  either  of  those  terms 
was  in  any  degree  applicable  in  the  case,  it  would  require  that  its  use  should 
be  based  upon  some  assumed  or  supposed  view  of  a  sort  of  independence 
in  the  colony  or  province.  That  was  in  fact  the  underlying  ground  and 
reason  of  this  remarkable  employment  and  accrediting  of  representative 
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agents  by  Massachusetts.  In  fact  the  only  key  by  which  we  can  interpret 
and  consistently  explain  the  course  of  the  popular  administration  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  this  matter,  in  their  nominal  subjection  to  the  English  dictation,  is 
the  frank  avowal  that  that  subjection  was  never  regarded  as  thoroughly  real.  . 
At  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  the  men  of  Massachusetts  felt  that  there  was 
no  foundation  in  the  nature,  in  the  right,  or  in  the  reason  of  things  for  that 
constructive  relation  which  the  English  monarchs  and  council  assumed  Mas- 
sachusetts to  hold  to  them.  The  relation  was  artificial,  forced,  and  undefin- 
able.  What  looks  like  wilfulness,  or  obstinacy,  or  perversity,  or  arrogance  in 
her  attitude  toward  England  was  simply  the  disguise  or  the  form  in  which 
was  manifested  the  unrepressed  feeling  that  still  could  not  frankly  assert 
itself  for  what  it  really  was.  No  other  explanation  makes  intelligible  the 
facts  which  run  through  our  whole  history, — which  make  our  history.  This 
underlying  feeling  was  that  the  passage  of  the  ocean,  the  reclaiming  of  a 
wil4erness  at  their  own  charges,  and  the  organization  of  a  secure  and  pros- 
perous Commonwealth,  which  was  gradually  adapting  itself  to  a  new  nation- 
ality, had  secured  for  the  colonists  the  absolute  right  to  manage  their  own 
affairs.  This  makes  our  history  lucid.  Ignorance,  or  a  non-recognition  of  this 
fact  on  the  part  of  England,  may  redeem  her  course  toward  Massachusetts 
from  the  charge  of  oppression  and  tyranny,  at  the  same  time  that  it  accounts 
for  her  failure.  In  no  later  colony  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  East  or  the  West, 
has  there  ever  been  any  parallelism  of  her  relations  to-  Massachusetts. 

Through  a  large  portion  alike  of  the  Colonial  and  the  Provincial  epoch  of 
our  State  the  authorities  here,  so  far  as  they  represented  the  feelings  of  our 
own  people,  might  rely  on  having  friends  and  sympathizers  at  the  British 
Court  without  the  expense,  always  burdensome,  of  sending  and  supporting 
agents  there.  Cromwell's  government  would  never  have  harmed  the  people 
of  this  colony.  While  contending  with  commissioners,  lords  of  trade,  and 
governors,  Massachusetts  might  often  rely  also  on  the  party  in  opposition 
to  the  Ministry  for  the  time  being,  and  Hkewise  on  a  strong  sympathy  from 
a  party  of  the  liberty-loving  English  people  as  voluntary,  spontaneous,  and 
unpaid  advocates  and  defenders.  But  our  authorities,  from  first  to  last, 
always  acted  on  the  conviction  —  which  proved  to  be  substantially  correct 
—  that  the  English  monarch  and  his  advisers  were  necessarily  ignorant  of 
the  true  interests  of  this  country,  which  were,  of  course,  better  understood 
here  than  there.  So  it  was  the  policy  and  wisdom  of  Massachusetts  to  en- 
lighten that  ignorance,  and  from  her  own  point  of  view  to  represent  her  own 
cause,  and  habitually  to  keep  a  friend  at  court,  and  on  special  emergencies 
a  carefully  drilled  and  instructed  agent  of  her  own  training.  To  this  day 
no  ambassador  goes  from  Washington  to  represent  our  nation  abroad  with 
more  carefully  prepared  instructions,  limitations,  and  conditions  of  terms, 
and  with  a  more  direct  accountability  to  the  appointing  power  than  did  the 
men  whom  Massachusetts  continuously  sent  as  her  agents  to  England. 
And  Massachusetts  stood  peculiarly  in  this  respect  among  the  colonies. 
No  other  of  them,  except  in  a  limited  way,  did  like  her ;  and  so  far  as 
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other  colonies  on  occasions  sent  their  agents  to  England,  or  employed 
special  representatives  there,  it  was  done  in  imitation  of  Massachusetts,  — 
sometimes  even  to  thwart  the  agents  of  Massachusetts. 

These  diplomatic  agencies  signify  a  latent  sense  of  rightful  indepen- 
dency. For  the  relations  into  which  Massachusetts  put  herself  with  Eng- 
land were  truly  diplomatic.  How  accurately,  indeed,  some  of  the  officials 
in  England  who  had  to  deal  with  the  Massachusetts  agents  divined  this 
pretentious  character  in  which  they  presented  themselves,  is  well  signified 
in  the  following  incident:  When  a  second  draft  of  the  Province  Charter 
had  been  prepared,  the  Lords  of  the  Council  presented  a  copy  of  it  to 
Agent  Mather,  with  the  request  that  any  objections  might  be  made  known 
to  the  Attorney-General.  Mather  was  so  dissatisfied  that  he  declared  he 
would  rather  part  with  his  life  than  submit  to  some  of  its  provisions.  He 
was  told  that  the  consent  of  the  agents  was  not  essential,  and  "  that  they 
were  not  plenipotentiaries,  as  for  a  sovereign  State."  ^ 

These  agents  of  Massachusetts  were  sent  on  special  errands  from  Massa- 
chusetts from  the  earliest  years  of  her  history.  With  the  exception  of  an 
interval  previous  to  the  final  vacating  of  the  Colony  Charter,  during  which 
she  did  not  think  it  wise  or  safe  to  risk  any  of  her  leading  men  in  that  peril- 
ous office, —  and  in  fact  could  not  find  any  such  willing  to  assume  it, — 
agents,  either  transient  or  resident,  sent  or  chosen  in  England,  were  con- 
tinued in  an  unbroken  series  down  to  the  Revolution.  At  that  last  crisis 
these  agents  were  not  formally  recognized  as  such,  nor  were  their  names 
registered  at  the  public  offices ;  but  still  they  were  heard  in  that  capacity. 

We  shall  best  understand  the  office  and  functions  of  these  agents  as 
simulated  diplomatic  officials  in  our  Provincial  epoch,  by  tracing  them  as 
meeting  emergencies  in  the  earlier  Colonial  period.  When  the  first  govern- 
ment established  here  began,  with  a  high  hand,  to  exercise  its  authority  by 
clearing  its  jurisdiction  of  all  unwelcome  and  offending  persons,  it  was,  of 
course,  well  understood  that  such  victims  would  at  once  spread  their  griev- 
ances with  bitter  complaining  before  the  authorities  at  home.  Our  Court 
felt  it  essential  to  withstand  their  influence  by  presenting  its  own  side  of 
the  story.  So  we  find  on  the  records  that  in  1641  Salem  and  Roxbury 
churches  were  to  be  asked  to  allow  their  ministers,  Peter  and  Weld,  and 
the  Boston  church  to  allow  its  member,  Mr.  Hibbins,  a  merchant,  "  to  go 
for  England  upon  some  weighty  occasions  for  the  good  of  the  country,  as  is 
conceived."  These  first  agents  well  understood  their  errand.  If  they  had 
any  other  than  verbal  instructions,  such  did  not  transpire  or  get  into  print 
or  on  record  in  England.  Chalmers  says^  that  it  was  considered  as  proved 
on  the  trial  of  Peter,  twenty  years  afterward,  that  the  mission  of  these 
three  colleagues  was  "  to  promote  the  interest  of  reformation  by  stirring  up 
the  war  and  driving  it  on."  And  he  insinuates  that  the  intrigues,  "  perhaps 
the  money,"  of  these  agents  procured  the  passage  by  the  Commons  ,of  an 
ordinance,  in  March,  1643,  "  for  the  encouragement  of  New  England,"  by 

1  [See  chap.  i.  of  this  volume.  —  Ed.]  ^  Revolt,  etc. 
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freeing  "  that  colony  from  taxation,  either  inward  or  outward,  or  in  this 
kingdom  or  in  America,  till  the  House  take  further  order  to  the  contrary." 
Here  certainly  was  a  good  beginning  in  an  arrangement  which  involves 
some  of  the  important  ends  of  diplomacy.  It  would  have  been  well  for 
Peter  had  he  found  his  way  back  here  to  safe  protection  in  the  wilderness, 
and  so  have  escaped  hanging  and  quartering. 

Again,  in  1646,  Edward  Winslow  was  commissioned  as  agent  "  to  nego- 
tiate for  this  Colony  with  the  Parliament  from  which  we  have  lately  suffered, 
for  that  there  was  none  to  inform  the  same  in  our  behalf"  He  was  especially 
to  defend  the  colony  from  the  complaints  of  those  to  whom  it  had  denied 
a  right  of  appeal  from  our  Court  to  England.  He  was  furnished  with  most 
careful,  explicit,  and  well-guarded  instructions,  "  fairly  and  orderly  written." 
He  was  to  make  as  many  friends  as  possible,  while  the  magistrates  separately 
were  to  aid  him  by  writing  to  their  friends.  Massachusetts  thought  herself 
warranted  in  asking  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  to  share  the 
expenses  of  Winslow's  mission.  He  had  been  accredited  in  due  form  to  the 
Committee  on  Plantations,  and  he  was  plied  with  new  instructions  up  to  1649. 

In  December,  1660,  very  particular  instructions  were  sent  to  Captain 
(afterward  Governor)  Leverett,  Richard  Saltonstall,  and  Henry  Ashurst,  as 
Commissioners  for  Massachusetts,  to  meet  all  charges  against  her,  to  plead 
her  interests,  and  to  keep  a  general  watch  over  all  public  affairs  at  the 
critical  epoch  of  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. ;  and  funds  were  deposited 
for  expenses.  Henry  Ashurst,  Esq.,  and  his  two  sons,  Sir  Henry  and  Wil- 
liam,—  alderman  and  member  of  Parliament,  — were  long  and  faithfully  in 
the  employ  of  the  Colony  and  Province.  Sir  Henry  afterward  complained 
on  being  superseded  by  Phips,  and  on  account  of  inadequate  remuneration. 
In  the  long  and  weary  period  from  this  date  to  the  fall  of  the  Colony  Charter 
the  need  of  agents  well-skilled  in  diplomacy  was  emergent,  and  the  service 
was  unwelcome,  arduous,  and  hazardous.  In  December,  1661,  a  committee 
was  chosen  to  prepare  very  careful  instructions,  to  be  signed  by  the  Gover- 
nor, for  the  Agents  Bradstreet  and  Norton,  and  to  provide  for  their  pay.^ 

1  The  reader  is  at  liberty  to  select  any  epi-  representation  of  an  exile's  necessities.  This 
thet  he  may  think  appropriate  to  characterize  script,  gratulatory  and  lowly,  is  the  reflection  of 
the  following  communication  addressed  by  our  the  gracious  rays  of  Christian  majesty.  There 
General  Court,  in  August,  1661,  to  Charles  IT.,  we  besought  your  favor  by  presenting  to  a  corn- 
bearing  in  mind,  however,  the  fact  that  the  address  passionate  eye  that  bottle  full  of  tears  shed  by 
had  to  serve  in  the  place  of  any  deference  paid,  us  in  this  Jeshimon.*  Here  we  also  acknowl- 
or  intended  to  be  paid,  to  the  King's  orders ;  —  edge   the   efficacy  of  regal  influeiice  to  qualify 

"Illustrious  Sir, — That  majesty  and  be-  these  salt  waters.  The  mission  of  ours  was  ac- 
nignity  both  sat  upon  the  throne  whereunto  your  companied  with  these  churches  sitting  in  sack- 
outcasts  made  their  former  address,  witness  this  cloth ;  the  reception  of  yours  was  the  holding 
second  eucharistical  approach  unto  the  best  of  forth  the  sceptre  of  life." 

kings,  who,  to  other  titles  of  royalty  common  They  express  the  hope  that  Charles  will  prove 

to  him  with  other  gods  amongst  men,  delighted  a  greater  and  a  better  king  than  David.     His 

therein  more  peculiarly  to  conform  himself  to  Majesty  came  grievously  short  of  this,  having 

the  God  of  gods,  in  that  he  hath  not  despised     only  the  faults  of  David,  —  worse  ones,  too, 

nor    abhorred    the    affliction   of   the    afflicted,  and  none  of  his  virtues.     [It  is  doubtful  if  this 

neither  hath  he  hid  his  face  from  him,  but  when     address  was  ever  sent.   See  Vol.  I.  p.  353. Ed. I 

he    cried   he    heard.      Our    petition   was    the  *  7"/"'ww«, -^a  desert  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  24). 
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The  king  was  irritated  by  the  hmitation  of  the  powers  of  these  agents  for 
agreements  and  concessions,  as  they  were  restricted  in  their  authority 
as  carefully  as  are  modern  ambassadors  between  nations.  Charles  de- 
manded that  agents  should  be  sent  well  accredited  and  charged  with  full 
powers.  The  reluctant  emissaries  took  care  to  stipulate  for  "  public  assur- 
ance that  if  their  persons  were  detained  in  England,  their  damages  should 
be  made  good."  In  1664  the  king  had  ordered  that  Governor  Bellingham 
and  Magistrate  Hathorne  be  sent  over  to  him  as  agents,  with  full  powers  to 
bind  the  Colony  to  his  terms.  But  it  was  not  prudent  at  that  time  for  such 
men  to  go  on  such  an  errand ;  and  this  was  the  safer  side  of  the  water.^ 
During  the  presidency  of  Dudley  and  the  "usurpation"  of  Andros,  on  to 
the  reconstruction  of  the  government,  it  was  beyond  measure  important 
that  Massachusetts  should  have  able,  discreet,  strong,  and  true-hearted  men 
close  to  King  and  Council,  and  skilful  in  winning  friends  either  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  Opposition,  or  in  both.  All  the  arts  of  diplomacy  were 
needed.  Enemies,  watchful,  shrewd,  and  unscrupulous  abounded.  Money 
had  supreme  power,  and  poverty  was  exposure  to  many  risks.  The  councils 
of  Massachusetts  were  divided.  A  prerogative  and  a  popular  party  were 
manifesting  themselves  in  well-pronounced  elements.  The  business  of  an 
agent  was  perilous  and  exacting;  not  even  colleagues,  still  less  a  single 
one,  could  be  entrusted  with  full  or  even  more  than  a  trifle  of  discretionary 
power.  When  the  king,  urged  on  by  our  enemies  or  by  his  Council,  after 
writing  many  letters,  had  come  to  understand  the  temper  of  the  stoutly 
recusant  and  intractable  people  called  his  "  subjects,"  he  was  positive  and 
persistent  that  any  one  whom  he  would  consent  to  accept  as  a  qualified 
agent  should  prove  that  he  was  such,  by  being  authorized  and  empowered 
to  make  full  concession  to  his  demands  without  any  by-play,  temporizing, 
or  pleading  off.  It  must  be  owned  that  he  had  had  enough  of  that.  The 
policy  of  his  aforesaid  "  subjects  "  was  delay,,  or,  to  use  a  more  trivial  term 
for  a  sly  artifice,  "  dilly-dallying,"  —  temporizing,  evading,  parrying  threat- 
ened blows  by  a  change  of  posture,  and  pleading  all  sorts  of  ingenious 
excuses,  even  to  the  extent  of  excusing  excuses.  The  strong  hope  com- 
mitted to  this  policy  then,  as  afterward  through  the  Provincial  agencies, 
and  confirmed  by  long  and  hitherto  successful  trial,  was  that  plots  and 
counter-plots,  and  riots  and  revolution  in  England  might  distract  the  atten- 
tion of  authorities  and  give  us  time  to  toughen  our  sinews.  The  state 
papers  of  Massachusetts,  while  it  was  a  colony  and  a  province  of  Britain, 
have  been  generally  pronounced  to  be  unmatched  for  acuteness,  ingenuity, 
and  plausibility;  and  candor  must  add,  for  cunning  evasiveness  and  roguish 
subtlety.  But  as  the  demands  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  grew  in  absolute 
imperiousness  for  agents  with  full  powers  of  concession,  Massachusetts 
became  all  the  more  stringent  in  limiting  those  powers.  At  one  interval  it 
was  thought  wiser  not  to  send  an  agent ;   at  another,  no  competent  person 

^  [For  the  work  of  the  Massachusetts  agents  in  the  endeavor  to  save  the  Colonial  Charter,  see 
Mr.  Deane's  chapter  in  Vol.  I.  —  Eb.] 
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would  venture  himself  on  the  errand.  When  it  came  to  be  understood  that 
the  required  concessions  were  not  to  be  made  to  the  royal  demands,  nor  yet 
to  orders  in  Council,  nor  to  the  requisitions  of  the  Lords  of  Trade,  but  that, 
instead  of  conceding,  agents  must  trus^  to  their  wits  for  a  fast-and-loose 
skill  in  evading  and  apologizing,  the  service  was  indeed  a  hard  one;  and 
fitness  and  willingness  for  it  could  hardly  go  together.  Then,  too,  those 
who  had  done  their  best  in  that  service,  and  had  stood  the  badgering  and 
cornering  of  the  contestants  at  Court  as  keen-witted  as  themselves,  finding 
the  task  futile,  had,  in  their  discomfiture,  written  to  our  authorities  of  the 
hopelessness  of  opposition  and  the  wisdom  of  yielding  much  or  little. 
And  then  the  authorities  and  the  people  here,  who  could  but  ill  appreciate 
the  straits  of  their  agents,  would  feel  aggrieved  or  angry  at  the  thwarting 
of  their  schemes,  and  would  visit  their  disappointment  upon  their  baffled 
emissaries  in  the  shape  of  coldness,  neglect,  or  censure.  Nearly  every 
agent  on  reaching  home  —  the  wisest  and  the  best  of  them  in  their  fidel- 
ity—  met  with  an  unrewarding  and  ungracious  reception.  Some  of  them 
were  even  said  to  have  died  of  hearts  broken  by  the  loss  of  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  people.  In  1676,  to  thwart  the  machinations  of  Ran- 
dolph, the  strong-hearted  and  sagacious  William  Stoughton  —  Puritan  to 
the  core,  though  with  a  prudential  willingness  to  bend  to  necessity  —  was 
sent  with  a  clerical  colleague,  Peter  Bulkeley,  and  with  rigidly  guarded  in- 
structions. Bulkeley  did  waver,  and  fell  under  the  ban ;  and  even  the  stiff 
Stoughton  came  under  distrust.  He  was  chosen  with  Dudley  for  another 
mission  in  1681,  but  he  had  had  enough  of  coldness  and  reproach,,  and 
refused  to  go.  So  John  Richards  was  substituted  for  him,  and  fared  no 
better.  These  last  appointments  were  the  result  of  a  sort  of  compromise 
between  the  two  parties  in  the  House  and  in  the  Magistracy,  as  to  whether 
some  concessions  should  be  made  to  the  authorities  in  England,  or  whether 
a  stand  should  be  made  for  all  the  old  Charter  privileges.  So  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  send  two  men  who,  to  a  certain  extent,  should  be  a  check  on 
each  other,  as  differing  in  shades  of  opinion  and  feeling  about  critical 
matters  at  issue.  Dudley  was  much  mistrusted,  arid  received  fewer  ballots 
than  his  colleague.  The  Court  was  warily  on  its  guard  about  these  emis- 
saries, Dudley  and  Richards.  They  were  hampered  by  most  elaborate 
and  cautious  instructions ;  and  even  the  stingy  powers  left  to  them  were  to 
be  "jointly,  and  not  severally,  exercised."  By  the  vessel  in  which  these 
agents  sailed,  Randolph  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  London:  "Necessity,  and 
not  duty,  hath  obliged  this  Government  to  send  over  two  Agents  to  Eng- 
land. They  are  like  the  two  Consuls  of  Rome,  Caesar  and  Bibulus.  Major 
Dudley  is  a  great  opposer  of  the  faction  here.  If  he  finds  things  resolutely 
managed,  he  will  cringe  and  bow  to  anything.  He  hath  his  fortune  to  make 
in  the  world,  etc." 

The  special  and  difficult  agency  of  Increase  Mather  and  his  colleagues 
in  connection  with  the  Charter,  and  his  grievances  over  the  ill-requital  of 
his  services  find  due  treatment  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  volume. 
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This  backward  reference  to  the  Colonial  Agencies  prepares  us  to  recog- 
nize the  habit  and  experience  of  the  popular  magistracy  of  Massachusetts, 
in  maintaining  what  were  substantially  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Eng- 
lish Court  and  Council.  Under  the  Provincial  Charter  the  need  of  these 
agencies  was  even  more  stringently  felt,  while  the  embarrassments  and 
difficulties  attending  them  were  increased.  The  king  had  his  ambassador 
here  in  the-  shape  of  a  governor,  a  sort  of  ckarg^  d'affaires,  with  a  secre- 
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tary  of  legation,  —  only  he  wished  the  Province  to  pay  these  officials.  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  reciprocating  the  compliment,  undertook  to  pay  her  own 
emissaries.  But  as  to  this  pay  there  arose  on  occasions  a  troublesome  per- 
plexity. If  it  was  to  be  drawn  frpm  the  Province  treasury,  not  only  the 
representatives  of  the  people  but  the  Council  and  Governor  must  choose, 
commission,  and  draw  the  warrant  for  the  salary  of  the  agent.      We  find, 

VOL.    II.  —  II. 
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therefore,  that  in  the  continuous  and  embittered  strifes  which  arose  between 
the  intractable  ''  subjects  "  here  and  their  royal  Governors,  when  Massachu- 
setts wished  to  be  represented  by  agents,  after  her  old  Colonial  pattern,  the 
House  had  often  to  make  shift  to  send  them  by  its  separate  commission,  and 
to  provide  for  their  remuneration  by  some  indirect  method  other  than  the 
public  treasury.  Sometimes  the  Council  concurred  in  such  agencies  with- 
out the  furtherance  of  the  Governor,  and  there  were' occasions  which  induced 
the  Council  to  empower  an  agent  of  its  own.  Sewall,  in  his  Diary,  gives 
details  of  the  lively  controversy,  in  1709,  between  Governor  Dudley  and  the 
House,  on  the  appointment  by  the  latter  of  William  Ashurst  as  agent, 
while  his  brother  Henry  was  agent  for  Connecticut,  at  a  time  when  there 
was  pending  a  contest  about  disputed  territory  between  the  two  colonies. 


^^cAer^ 
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Considerable  charges  were  also  incurred  by  Massachusetts  in  paying  for 
legal  counsel  employed  by  her  agents.  These  Provincial  agencies  were 
trusts  of  heavy  responsibility  and  required  very  able  men.  Benjamin 
Franklin  in  his  turn  did  good  service  for  Massachusetts  and  other  prov- 
inces, as  did  Edmund  Burke  for  New  York. 

Massachusetts  was  excellently  and  faithfully  served  by  members  of  the 
Ashurst  family,  who  were  in  full  sympathy  with  the  religious  and  political 
principles  which  had  sway  here.  Still,  one  of  the  brothers  was  censured 
for  weakness  in  our  cause,  nor  did  either  of  them  nor  the  father  receive 
due  compensation.  Associated  with  them  for  a  time,  and  our  agent  from 
1 710  to  1 72 1,  was  the  able,  accomplished,  and  courtly  Jeremy  Dummer 
grandson  of  our  former  immigrant  at  Newbury.  A  graduate  of  Harvard' 
he  had  lived  abroad  several  years  as  a  cultivated  scholar;  and  on  revisiting 
his  native  land  was  sent  back  as  agent.     He  was  an  associate  of  Boling- 
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broke,  and  of  other  men  in  power.  He  parted  with  all  Puritan  strictness, 
adopting  somewhat  free  principles,  and  had  so  addicted  himself  to  pleasure 
that  he  was  exercised  by  a  peculiar  depth  of  penitence  as  he  approached  his 
end.  But  he  was  constant  and  discreet  in  serving  Massachusetts,  as  well  as 
Connecticut,  and  did  many  acts  of  friendliness,  besides  efficiently  employing 
his  pen  in  defence  of  the  charters.  Yet  as  an  exhibition  of  the  techiness  of 
our  popular  leaders,  he  was  dropped  in  1721,  to  be  re-employed  in  1723, 
because  he  had  advised  to  certain  concessions  to  the  royal  Governor. 

In  1723  recourse  was  had  by  Massachusetts  to  the  services  in  London 
of  Mr.  Anthony  Anderson,  who  had  sent  hither  the  heads  of  the  complaints 
which  had  been  brought  against  the  action  of  our  General  Court.  The 
House  and  Council  not  being  able  to  agree  upon  an  "  Address  "  in  reply, 
each  sent  a  separate  one.  Elisha  Cooke  was  commissioned  from  here  to 
help,  and  Dummer  was  again  called  in  to  aid.  But  in  1725  these  three 
agents  could  not  accord.  In  plain  terms,  they  quarrelled.  In  1729,  during 
the  contentions  with  Governor  Burnet,  Francis  Wilkes  and  Jonathan  Belcher, 
both  New  England  merchants,  were  intrusted  with  agencies  in  behalf  of  the 
House.  As  the  Council  had  not  concurred  in  the  appointment,  nor  in  the 
appropriation  of  ;^300  for  pay,  other  Boston  merchants  became  responsible 
for  the  funds.  Christopher  Kilby,  of  Boston,  whose  name  is  perpetuated 
in  a  street,  was  our  agent  from  1739  to  1749.  Jasper  Mauduit  in  1763,  act- 
ing as  agent  without  much  satisfaction  to  himself  or  to  his  constituents, 
asked  to  be  relieved.  Other  able  men  were  called  to  this  difficult  service, 
and  as  the  controversy  with  the  mother  country  approached  to  the  final 
upturn  it  became  more  and  more  necessary  for  Massachusetts  to  be  served 
by  men  of  mark  in  intellect  arid  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  more  difficult 
for  her  to  find  such  men,  who  would  stand  for  her  side  with  comfort  and 
safety  to  themselves.    Dr.  Franklin  filled  the  ideal  of  such  a  representative. 

A  very  interesting  and  delicate  matter  presents  itself  for  passing  notice 
in  connection  with  the  diplomacy  of  the  Agents  of  Massachusetts. 

Corresponding  to  the  shrewdness,  acuteness,  and  subtle  policy  of  what 
may  be  called  our  state  papers  of  the  period  —  already  referred  to  —  were 
.  certain  proceedings  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  agents  which  have  been 
made  the  grounds  of  an  imputation  on  their  honor  as  gentlemen,  bound  to 
respect  certain  confidential  rights  of  others.  Bearing  in  mind  that  a  large 
part  of  the  business  of  these  agents  was  to  penetrate  and  thwart  the  secret 
plottings  of  our  enemies  at  the  Court,  and  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
confidential  communications  which  disaffected  persons  sent  from  here 
touching  our  popular  leaders  and  their  measures,  we  can  scarcely  be  sur- 
prised that  these  agents,  so  restricted  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  discre- 
tion, plied  every  means  of  serving  their  employers  in  any  other  way.  The 
agents  were  well  aware  that  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  colony  the  King, 
the  Ministry,  and  the  Committees  of  the  Lords  were  constantly  receiving 
and  being  influenced  by  secret  information,  often  unscrupulous  and  de- 
famatory,' and  always  tending  to  mischief,  sent  from  residents  or  chance 
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visitors  here.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  agents,  if  not  their  duty,  to  ferret  out 
these  foes  and  their  secrets.  They  tried  to  do  this.  The  Tory  Chalmers  ^ 
alleges  instances  of  what  he  regards  as  dishonorable  doings  in  this  direction. 
He  doubtless  laid  his  stress  upon  the  signal  case  of  Dr.  Franklin,  soon  to  be 
again  referred  to.  Going  back  to  the  first  year  of  our  colony,  Chalmers 
affirms  that  "  the  letters  written  to  their  friends  by  the  Browns,  whom  Endi- 
cott  sent  home  from  Salem,  were  feloniously  intercepted  and  read  in  our 
General  Court,  on  the  pretence,  equally  mean  and  unjust,  that  they  might 
possibly  injure  the  plantation.  Thus  early  was  introduced  into  the  politics 
of  Massachusetts  the  dishonorable  practice  of  appropriating  the  communica- 
tions of  private  friendship,  wrongfully  obtained,  to  the  malevolent  purposes 
of  party.  It  then  rooted  in  her  system,  and  in  after  times  produced  abund- 
antly." Again,  Chalmers  quotes  from  a  letter  of  Colonel  Nichols,  one  of 
Charles  II. 's  Commissioners  here,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  charges  of  the_^ 
surreptitious  procurement  in  England  of  important  papers  to  be  sent  to 
Massachusetts,  and  affirms  positively  that  one  such  paper  was  stolen  out 
of  Lord  Arlington's  office.  Chalmers  adds :  "  No  standing  agents  were 
maintained  in  England  during  Charles  II. 's  reign;  but  the  General  Court 
was  faithfully  served  by  various  emissaries,  —  by  Collins,  Thomson,  and 
others,  —  who  intrigued  for  it  and  transmitted  intelligence.  From  the  clerks 
of  the  Privy  Council,  who  were  retained  in  treacherous  pay,  they  pro- 
cured the  fullest  information,  and  even  the  state   papers," 

Randolph  also  charged  the  agents  with  having  got  hold  of  his  papers, 
and  of  having  accomplices  in  treacherous  parties  in  the  Court.  Just  pre- 
vious to  our  revolt  our  patriots  bent  all  their  skill  to  ferreting  out  the  machi- 
nations of  their  enemies  and  getting  at  their  secrets.  As  to  the  artifice  and 
trickery  involved  in  the  matter,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say  on  which  side 
was  the  more  of  these  ingenuities. 

The  most  signal  instance  of  these  alleged  breaches  of  confidence  and 
damaging  exposures  was  that  of  Franklin's  sending  here  letters  of  a  most 
mischievous  and  aggravating  tenor,  written  by  Hutchinson  and  other  Tories, 
under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  to  public  men  in  England.  But  Hutchinson  had 
previously  sent  to  England  confidential  letters  from  Franklin  to  friends  here. 

William  Bollan,  who,  in  1762,  had  been  dropped  as  Agent  of  the  General 
Court  for  neglecting  correspondence,  was  afterward  employed  as  such  by 
the  Council ;  and  he  succeeded  in  getting  back  to  favor  here  by  sending  to 
Massachusetts  thirty-three  letters  of  Governor  Bernard ;  for  which  act  he  was, 
of  course,  abused  in  England. 

The  most  serious  and  important  of  all  the  instances  in  which  charges  of 
dishonorable  and  base  conduct  in  an  Agent  of  Massachusetts  in  London  are 
founded  upon  the  alleged  use  of  fraud  in  obtaining  private  papers  designed 
for  information  of  the  home  government,  is  that  which  attaches  to  the  most 
eminent  of  our  agents,  at  the  most  critical  period.  Dr.  Franklin  had  been 
acting  as  Agent  for  Pennsylvania  and  Georgia,  and  rendering  valuable  service 

1  Annals,  146  and  149. 
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to  all  the  colonies,  when,  on  the  death  of  our  Provincial  Agent,  Dennis  de 
Berdt,  in  May,  1770,  he  was  appointed  to  that  office  by  the  Assembly  of 
Massachusetts,  October  24  following.  His  commission  was  for  one  year, 
and  was  renewed  while  he  remained  in  England.  He  was  "  to  appear  for 
the  House  at  the  Court  of  Great  Britain,  before  His  Majesty  in  Council,  or 
in  either  House  of  Parliament,  or  before  any  public  Board."  Of  course, 
Governor  Hutchinson  did  not  ratify  this  appointment,  nor  was  he  asked  to 
do  so.  When  Franklin,  with  his  credentials,  waited  upon  Lord  Hillsborough 
the  American  Secretary,  his  Lordship  refused  to  read  them,  or  to  recognize 
him  in  his  official  capacity,  insisting,  and  procuring  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
a  resolution,  that  no  agent  should  be  received  from  any  colony  unless  ac- 
credited by  its  Assembly  and  Governor.  Franklin  said  that  the  governors 
had  no  need  of  an  agent,  while  the  people  had ;  and  he  contrived  to  dis- 
charge his  mission  indirectly  by  writing.  Two  years  afterward  he  per- 
formed for  Massachusetts  a  service,  the  method  of  which  visited  upon  him 
in  England  unmeasured  obloquy  and  the  foulest  charges,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  was  the  occasion  of  a  well-nigh  fatal  duel.  Franklin  allowed  the 
storm  of  abuse  and  rage  to  break  over  without  any  public  explanation  er 
vindication  of  himself  at  the  time.  But  he  left  in  writing,  to  be.  published 
after  his  death,  a  full  statement,  save  in  one  important  particular,  of  the 
whole  transaction,  —  one  of  those  calm,  majestic,  and  nobly  dignified  expo- 
sitions of  a  clouded  and  misrepresented  matter,  which  indicate  at  once  the 
honest  man  and  the  true  philosopher.  He  says  that  up  to  a  certain  time 
he  had  believed  that  all  the  measures  of  government  so  offensive  and  irri- 
tating to  Massachusetts,  —  like  the  sending  over  of  regiments  to  overawe  the 
people,  and  other  like  tyrannical  and  oppressive  acts,  —  originated  in  Eng- 
land, and  were  the  devices  of  our  enemies  there.  In  conversation  with  an 
eminent  man  in  office,  he  had  incidentally  expressed  this  assumption.  His 
friend  told  him  he  was  in  error,  and  that  the  most  odious'  of  all  these 
measures  which  had  so  inflamed  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  so  far  from 
originating  in  England,  were  advised,  urged,  helped,  and  directed  by  per- 
sons resident  and  in  office  in  Massachusetts.  Franklin,  amazed  at  the  state- 
ment, demanded  full  evidence,  which  was  promised  him.  This  friend  then 
brought  to  Franklin  a  large  bundle  of  letters  from  Hutchinson,  from  his 
brother-in-law  Lieut.-Governor  Oliver,  and  four  other  prerogative  men  here, 
the  contents  of  which  proved  that  in  writing  to  public  officials  in  England 
they  had  made  such  statements  and  offered  such  advice  as  were  really  "  the 
foundation  of  all  the  grievances  of  the  Province."  Franklin  was  astounded 
at  the  development ;  and,  expressing  a  belief  that  an  exposure  would  do 
more  than  anything  else  to  allay  the  indignation  here,  he  begged  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  send  the  originals  hither.  Permission  was  granted  on 
four  conditions,  — that  the  letters  should  not  be  printed;  that  no  copies 
should  be  taken ;  that  they  should  be  privately  shown  to  a  few  leading 
men,  and  that  they  should  be  returned  to  England.  Franklin  adds  that  the 
writers  of  these  treacherous  letters  had  taken  exactly  the  same  liberty  with 
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confidential  communications  which  he  and  other  friends  of  America  had 
written,  — copies  of  them,  surreptitiously  obtained,  having  been  sent  to  Eng- 
land. As  a  matter  of  course,  under  the  heat  of  indignation  the  above 
conditions  were  violated,  by  the  buzzing  and  whispering  in  the  air  at  the 
consternation  over  the  astounding  disclosure,  and  the  letters  got  into  print. 
Franklin  never  disclosed  the  secret  as  to  the  person  through  whom  he 
received  these  papers.  In  this  dramatic  way  ends  our  correspondence  as 
subjects  with  royal  officials.^ 

This  review  of  the  administration  of  Massachusetts  by  Crown  Governors 
would  be  incomplete  without  a  reference  to  the  social  influences  wrought  in 
Boston,  the  capital  of  the  Province,  by  the  presence  of  such  officials.  Bos- 
ton became  the  scene  and  centre  of  a  miniature  Court,  with  the  state,  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  a  vice-royalty.  Without  any  set  purpose  or 
intent  to  insure  that  result  it  was  in  effect  realized.  A  knight,  a  baronet, 
and  even  an  earl,  though  but  an  Irish  one,  were  among  the  commissioned 
chierjnagistrates  of  the  Province.  Wherever  such  titled  personages  dis- 
charge the  functions  of  royalty,  with  their  subordinates  and  dependents, 
they  offer  the  essential  elements  and  the  component  materials  of  a  Court. 
The  consequent  incidents  of  parade,  etiquette,  precedence,  and  observance 
came  in  to  complete,  after  a  fashion,  something  which  imitated  the  original 
at  the  residence  of  the  monarch  himself.  A  stately  edifice,  assigned  and 
furnished  with  reference  to  the  public  uses  of  royal  functionaries,  and  a  con- 
secrated edifice  where  the  forms  of  the  national  religion  may  be  observed 
with  dignity  by  an  authorized  priest,  will  contribute  other  helps  to  consti- 
tute a  real  Court.  The  direct  influence  and  agency  of  the  Crown  appeared 
and  forced  themselves  upon  the  notice  of  the  native  population,  who  loved 
the  old  ways.  Sewall,  who  as  Judge  and  Councillor  was  high  in  office 
under  the  Provincial  government  till  near  the  end  of  his  long  life,  was  a 
cautious  but  a  sad  participant  in  and  observer  of  the  changes  around  him. 
His  Diary  is  a  record  of  regrets  and  sorrows  over  the  decay  of  the  old 
piety,  and  the  intrusion  of  hated  reminders  of  what  the  fathers  rejected  and 
left  for  their  wilderness  home. 

The  middle  classes  of  society,  —  and  they  were  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  — 
the  thrifty  mechanics  and  industrious  toilers  in  their  plain  households  and 
their  inherited  habits  of  piety  were  often  shocked  and  grieved  at  what  the}' 
saw.  Scarlet  had  not  been  a  favorite  color  with  them.  The  royal  insignia 
had  scarce  been  seen  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  train-bands  of  the 
colony,  with  indigenous  officers  and  a  drill  peculiar  to  them,  marching  only 

^  [These  letters  were  printed  in  Boston  in  is  in  his  Massachusetts  Bay,  iii.  394.     The  best 

1773,  and  in  London  the  next  year,  and  a  synop-  examination  of  the  question  as  to  the  source 

sis   of    them   is    given    in    Parton's    Franklin,  whence  Franklin  obtained  them  is  in  Mass.  Hist. 

Franklin's  account  of  his  connection  with  them  Soc.  Proc,  1878,  p.  42.     See  further  in  Walpole 

was  first  given  in  W.  T.  Franklin's  edition  of  Last  Journals,  i.  255,  289 ;  Campbell,   Chancel- 

his  Works,  1817,  and  is  reprinted  in  Bigelow's  lors,v\.  105;   Grahame,  United  Slates,  iv.  345; 

Franklin,  n.  206;    see  also  Sparks's  Franklin,  Massey,  England,  ii.;    Adolphus,    England,  \i 

i.  356;  iv.  405;  viii.  49.     Hutchinson's  account  34,  etc.  —  Ed.] 
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to  fife  and  drum,  were  a  jeer  to  the  regulars  which  Randolph  and  Andros 
introduced  here.  With  the  royal  Governor  and  the  Collector  of  the  Cus- 
toms —  the  pay  and  pickings  of  the  latter  far  exceeding  those  of  the  former 
—  came  a  retinue  of  subordinates  who  very  soon  made  quite  a  distinct  class 
among  the  residents.  None  of  these  new-comers  were  induced  by  anything 
attractive  in  the  manners  or  ways  of  the  native  stock  to  conform  to  them, 
while  fashion,  novelty,  and  freedom  had  a  natural  tendency  to  draw  many 
of  the  people  of  the  town  to  the  Court  party.  It  was  one  of  the  fretting 
experiences  even  of  many  of  the  higher  and  more  intelligent  classes  of  our 
home  population,  to  observe  how  what  they  regarded  as  corrupting  and 
demoralizing  influences  wrought  through  the  new  elements  upon  the  old. 
The  Rose  and  Crown  Inn,  and  the  Royal  Exchange  Tavern  were  thought 
much  worse  places  than  any  of  the  old  ordinaries,  probably  because  the 
king's  health  was  so  often  drunk  in  them,  and  certain  packs  of  painted 
cards  were  in  such  free  use.  The  chronic  warfare  with  the  French  and 
Indians  brought  into  our  harbor  high  naval  officers  with  their  squadrons  and 
riotous  crews.  Our  little  Court,  so  far  from  attempting  conformity,  seemed 
to  prefer  to  put  itself  in  contrast  with  the  country  manners.  Many  of  the 
private  letters  which  have  come  to  light,  as  written  here  at  the  time  by  for- 
eigners, turn  the  local  usages  and  reverences  to  ridicule.  There  was  often 
rather  an  ungracious  compliance  on  their  part,  where  policy  and  good  feel- 
ing would  have  dictated  a  different  way.  Governor  Burnet,  though  the  son 
of  a  bishop  and  himself  a  writer  on  sacred  themes,  did  not  much  affect 
places  of  worship  even  of  his  own  church.  As  a  good  country  lady  said 
of  him,  "  he  was  not  fond  of  going  to  meeting."  He  seems  to  have  been 
specially  annoyed  by  the  length  of  the  "  grace  "  before  and  after  meals  at 
the  tables  where  he  was  a  guest.  He  complained  of  them  to  Colonel  Taile'r, 
who  was  sent  to  the  borders  of  Rhode  Island  to  escort  him  to  Boston,  and 
asked  when  these  long  graces  would  shorten.  Tailer  told  him  they  would 
increase  in  length  till  he  reached  Boston,  and  then  would  shorten  all  the  way 
till  he  reached  his  government  in  New  Hampshire,  where  his  Excellency 
would  find  no  grace  at  all.  There  Episcopacy  was  in  vogue.  One  of  our 
grave  old  magistrates,  who  invited  Burnet  to  dine,  asked  him  aloud,  as  the 
guests  reached  the  table,  "  whether  he  would  prefer  that  grace  should  be 
said  sitting,  or  standing."  Burnet  blufily  replied,  "Standing  or  sitting; 
any  way,  or  no  way,  just  as  you  please." 

Even  the  costumes  and  equipages  which  came  in  with  the  new  rulers  had 
their  effect  upon  the  staid  and  frugal  people  of  the  town.  The  gold  lace, 
the  ruffled  cuffs,  the  scarlet  uniforms,  the  powdered  wigs,  the  swords,  the 
small-clothes,  the  buckles,  the  elaborate  state  of  the  Governor,  —  who  was 
escorted  even  to  the  Thursday  lecture  by  halberds,  —  the  robes  of  the  judges, 
the  chariot-and-four,  with  liveried  black  footmen,  were  tokens  of  a  changed 
and  impaired  heritage  to  the  old  folks,  the  more  so  because  they  saw  that 
their  children  were  taken  by  them.  There  had  been  deferential  manners, 
official  statehness,  and  distinguishing  apparel,  with  stiffness  and  elaborate 
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etiquette,  in  the  Colonial  times ;  and  social  distinctions  had  been  formally  ob- 
served. But  these  had  been  of  a  sort  not  indicative  of  assumption  or  arro- 
gance by  the  privileged  class,  nor  to  induce  obsequiousness  on  the  part  of 
the  common  people ;  for  the  honors  and  places  which  they  had  themselves 
bestowed  would  be  recognized  with  a  self-respect  not  always  felt  in  the 
deference  paid  to  titled  emptiness  or  pride.  True  worth,  real  service,  and 
stations  honorably  filled  had  before  received  deserved  regard. 

The  Province  itself,  and  especially  its  capital,  was  then  able  to  furnish 
from  itself  a  few  who  would  grace  a  Court  in  costume  and  manners,  in 
fashion,  civility,  and  display.  There  were  persons  of  intelligence,  wealth, 
and  culture  here,  who  had  travelled,  seen  the  world,  and  caught  dignity  and 
polish.  The  general  tone  of  manners  among  them,  called  by  us  "  the  old 
.style,"  was  in  its  youth  then.  The  mode  of  dress  for  the  gentry,  the  ma- 
terial and  shape  of  garments,  were  in  keeping  with  parade  and  formality. 
Some  persons  here  had  then  begun  to  have  "  ancestors ;  "  indeed  a  few  had 
begun  to  be  ancestors  themselves,  so  that  they  could  have  their  portraits 
painted,  when  abroad  or  at  home,  by  Smibert,  Blackburn,  and  Copley,  in 
brocade  and  lace,  in  wig  and  queue,  in  frill  and  wristlets,  in  head-dress  or 
in  powder.^  A  farmer  or  mechanic,  a  sailor,  a  merchant,  then  a  magistrate 
and  gentleman,  was  the  scale  for  rising.  In  England  the  accepted  for- 
mula is  that  it  requires  a  century  to  set  a  perfect  grass  lawn,  and  three  cen- 
turies to  breed  a  gentleman  or  a  lady.  The  more  rapid  development  here 
accomplished  the  latter  result  in  three  generations;  and  under  favorable 
circumstances  two  or  even  one  generation  has  effected  it.  Between  the 
families  of  the  Crown  officers,  who  by  no  means  were  all  gentry,  and  the 
professional  and  rich  mercantile  classes  here  there  was  constant  intercourse, 
a  round  of  gayeties,  dinner  and  evening  parties,  assemblies  and  masquerades. 
Kings  and  queens  acceded  and  died;  princes  and  princesses  were  born,  and 
royal  birthdays  occurred  with  sufficient  frequency  to  allow  for  salutes  and 
bonfires;  while  on  sad  occasions  court-mourning  and  services  in  King's 
Chapel  reflected  the  observances  at  home.  The  first  time  the  General 
Assembly,  as  a  Court,  listened  to  the  Episcopal  service  and  to  a  sermon  by 
a  Church-of-England  clergyman  was  when  they  went  to  hear  the  rector  of 
the  chapel  read  prayers  and  preach  on  the  death  of  George  II.  Jan.  i,  1761. 
But  this  the  Court  did  in  the  afternoon,  having  paid  the  higher  compliment 
to  Dr.  Cooper  of  attending  at  Brattle  Street  in  the  forenoon.  Proclama- 
tions for  Fast  and  Thanksgiving  days  had  then  a  royal  flavor  in  them. 

There  were  many  noble  mansions,  —  manor  houses,  indeed,  —  in  the  town 
and  suburbs,  some  of  them  still  standing.  At  the  North  End,  then  the  Court- 
region  of  the  town,  were  many  square  brick  houses,  detached,  with  spacious 
grounds,  stately  trees,  fine  gardens  and  pastures.  The  royal  Governors, 
though  the  Province  House,  soon  to  be  referred  to,  was  provided  for  them, 
had  town  or  country  residences  of  their  own.  Besides  his  grand  mansion 
at  the  North  End,  Governor  Hutchinson  had  a  summer  dwelling  on  Milton 

'  [See  Mr.  Scuddei's  chapter  in  this  volume.  —  Ed.] 
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Hill,  which,  with  its  magnificent  view  of  the  harbor  and  its  extensive  grounds, 
was  an  enviable  residence.  It  still  stands,  though  outwardly  changed.  The 
dwellings  of  Governor  Belcher  in  Milton,  Governor  Bernard  in  Jamaica 
Plain,  Judge  Auchmuty  in  Roxbury,  Governor  Shirley  on  the  edge  of  Dor- 
chester,  Ralph   Inman   in   Cambridgeport,    and    Isaac    Ro^'al    in    Medford, 


.lole  series  of  grand  houses  in 
on  the  way  to  Mount  Auburn, 
nfiscated  at  the  Revolution,  —  the 
Apthorp,  the  Vassal,  the  Faycrweather,  the 
Lee  and  Olnet  mansions  —still  present  suggestive  memorials  of  the  past. 
These  edifices  likewise  maiked  large  land  estates,  with  spacious  barns,  stables, 
deer-parks,  farms,  and  gardens,  with  barges  for  the  bay  and  rivers. 

1  [This  house  has  Ijeen   more  than  once  rep-  (iay's  U,„lcd States,  iii.  V^  ,Hurfn's  Mugazn,.-, 

resented    in    engravings:     Drake's     La„d„un-k.,  ,Sy6.    ii.    1S7.        See    Mr.    bvnner  s    rha,>ter    ,n 

235;    Evaainlioii    Memorial,    p.    i;    Bryant    and  Vol.   I.  —  Ed.] 
VOL.    II.  —  12. 
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The  Province  House,  so-called,  was  the  central  scene  of  the  chief  pag- 
eantries, gayeties,  and  formalities  of  the  king's  vice-court  in  Boston.  This 
once  stately  and  comfortable  mansion,  with  its  fitting  accompaniments,  was 
not  originally  built  for  the  occupancy  of  the  royal  Governors.  It  was  at  first 
a  private  residence,  —  relatively  speaking,  the  most  sumptuous  at  the  time 
in  Boston.  Hawthorne,  in  his  Legends  of  the  Province  House,  with  his  free 
blending  of  fact  and  fiction,  may  well  stand  as  the  poetic  chronicler  of  its 
history.  Excepting  always  his  revolting  night-mare  story  of  "  Lady  Elean- 
or's Mantle,"  in  which  his  weird  imagination,  working  together  madness, 
pestilence,  and  a  sacramental  cup,  horrifies  the  reader,  his  Legends  are 
admirable  in  their  substance,  their  narrations,  and  their  personages.  Still, 
in  his  case,  as  in  the  cases  of  all  who  poetize  and  romanticize  with  events 
and  characters  of  our  own  or  of  any  other  history,  all  draughts  upon  the 
imagination  and  all  fictitious  groupings,  —  with  their  fanciful  touches,  their 
exaggerations  and  anachronisms,  —  are  made  at  the  expense  of  real  instruc- 
tion and  information,  as  well  as  of  truth.  Mten  may  yet  conTe  to  realize  that 
in  God's  universe  and  under  God's  Providence  there  is  nothing  so  wonderful, 
nothing  so  awing,  nothing  so  interesting  as  sober  and  veritable  facts. 

The  builder,  owner,  and  first  occupant  of  the  Province  House  was  Mr. 
Peter  Sergeant,  a  rich  London  merchant,  who  came  to  reside  here  in  1667, 
and  died  here  Feb.  8,  1714.  He  was  a  very  prominent  man  in  town  and 
province,  filling  many  offices.  He  was  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Special 
Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  for  the  Witchcraft  trials.  He  had  helped  to 
depose  Andros,  and  was  afterward  one  of  the  Council.  He  was  the  third 
husband  of  Governor  Sir  William  Phips's  widow,  and  she  was  his  third  wife. 

Nearly  opposite  the  now  abandoned  Old  South  Church,  on  Washington 
Street,  one  may-  notice  a  narrow  alley,  called  Province-House  Court.  We 
must  obliterate  the  paltry  buildings  now  standing  on  either  side  of  this 
alley,  and  restore  an  expanse  of  lawn  and  noble  trees,  as  we  recall  the  past 
on  that  spot.  We  shall  then  have  what  was  the  "  High  Street,"  the  sin- 
uous highway  leading  from  Cornhill  to  Roxbury.  On  this,  a  space  of 
nearly  a  hundred  feet,  running  back  nearly  three  hundred  feet,  and  widen- 
ing as  it  deepened,  was  Mr.  Sergeant's  homestead,  which  he  built  just  a 
hundred  years  before  the  last  royal  functionary  who  resided  there  had  no 
further  use  for  it.  Here  the  owner  reared  a  square  structure  of  brick,  spa- 
cious, elegant,  convenient,  and  in  tasteful  style,  with  all  proper  adornments, 
and  standing  far  back  from  the  highway.  It  was  of  three  stories,  with  a 
gambrel  roof  and  a  lofty  cupola.  This  was  surmounted  by  a  gilt-bronzed 
figure  of  an  Indian  with  a  drawn  bow  and  arrow,  the  handiwork  of  Deacon 
Shem  Drown,  who  made  the  grasshopper  on  Faneuil  Hall,  in  imitation  of 
that  on  the  London  Exchange. ^  An  elaborate  iron  balustrade  over  the  por- 
tico of  the  main  entrance  contained  the  initials  of  the  owner  and  the  date, — 
"  16    P.  S.    79."    From  the  street  a  paved  driveway  led  up  to  the  house,  and 

1  [This  image  of  the  Indian  is  now  in  the  Ellis's  communication  in  the  Proceedings,  De- 
keeping   of  the    Historical    Society.       See    Dr.     cember,  1876,  p.  178.  —  En] 
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a  palatial  doorway,  reached  by  massive  stone  steps,  gave  access  to  the  in- 
terior. Large  trees  shaded  the  dwelling,  and  flowering  shrubs  ornamented 
the  grounds.  The  court-yard  was  surrounded  by  an  elegant  fence  with 
ornamented  posts,  and  bordering  on  the  street  were  two  small  out-buildings, 
which  in  the  after  official  days  served  as  porters'  lodges.  The  interior  was 
in  keeping.  A  spacious  hall,  with  easy  stairway,  richly  carved  balustrades, 
panelled  and  corniced  parlors,  with  deep-throated  chimnies,  furnishings, 
hangings,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  luxury,  were  there. 

In  expectation  of  the  coming  of  Colonel  Burgess  as  Governor,  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Province  —  up  to  that  time  without  an  official  dwelling,  and 
then  in  quest  of  one  —  were  advised  by  a  committee  to  purchase  Mr.  Ser- 
geant's, then  on  sale,  after  his  death.  The  deeds  were  passed  to  the  Prov- 
ince in  April,  1716,  for  ^^2,300,  additional  sums  being  then  and  afterward 
appropriated  for  repairs  and  adornments.  The  Royal  Arms,  elaborately 
carved  in  deal  and  gilt,  were  set  up  over  the'  doorway.  This  emblem,  res- 
cued when,  on  the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  there  was 
a  general  sack  and  burning  of  all  royal  insignia  in  the  town,  is  now  pre- 
served in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.^ 

Probably  the  first  official  occupant  of  the  Province  House  was  Governor 
Samuel  Shute,  in  1716.  The  wide  court-yard  offered  a  fine  space  for  mili- 
tary evolutions,  at  the  reception  of  a  dignitary  standing  upon  the  steps  of 
the  mansion.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  edifice  was  occupied  rather  as  an 
occasional  lodging-place  of  the  Governors,  and  as  an  office  for  the  trans- 
action of  public  business,  than  as  a  home  for  their  families :  as  it  has  been 
seen,  most  of  the  Governors,  if  not  all  of  them,  had  houses  of  their  own. 
They  would  keep  furnished  apartments  and  trained  servants  in  the  official 
mansion,  where,  on  occasions,  they  might  pass  the  night,  and  also  entertain 
transient  guests.  Officers  of  the  Royal  Navy,  when  coming  into  the  harbor, 
and  Collectors  of  the  Customs  would  go  there  to  transact  their  business,  to 
pay  their  respects  to  the  Chief  Magistrate,  and  to  share  in  festivities  and 
banquets,  for  which  there  were  abundant  resources  in  larder  and  cellar. 
The  Governor  was  escorted  in  state  to  the  council-chamber  near  by. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British,  in  1776,  the  house  was 
used  for  our  own  public  business,  till  the  building  of  the  present  State 
House  in  1796.  In  February,  1811,  the  estate  was  deeded  as  a  gift  by  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  to  which  it  will 
revert  on  the  expiration  of  a  lease,  made  in  181 7  for  ninety-nine  years. 
After  the  estate  had  been  crowded  and  built  upon  on  all  sides,  what  was 
left  of  the  original  came  to  strange  uses,  —  for  "  Orphic  Minstrels,"  drinking 
saloons,  and  what  not.  A  fire,  Oct.  25,  1864,  left  only  a  portion  of  the 
walls,  now  hardly  recognizable. 

King's  Chapel  finds  its  historic  recognition  on  other  pages  of  this  work. 
Reference  is  made  to  it  here  only  as  the  edifice,  its  records,  and  the  wor- 
shippers in  it  are  illustrative  of  the  Court-epoch  of  life  in  Boston  under  the 

'  [It  is  shown  in  tlie  frontispiece  of  this  volume.  —  ED.] 
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royal  Governors.  A  state  pew,  with  canopy  and  drapery,  was  fitted  up  in 
the  chapel  for  the  Earl  of  Bellomont,  and  the  royal  Governor  and  his  Deputy 
were  always  to  be  of  the  vestry.  When  Joseph  Dudley  came  home  as  Gover- 
nor, he  seems  at  least  in  part  to  have  turned  his  back  upon  his  own  place 
for  worship  and  communion.  His  own  armorial  bearings  and  escutcheon 
were  hung  on  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Chapel,  as  were  those  of  other  gentry. 
Governor  Hutchinson  after  him  did  the  same.  The  edifice,  in  fact,  and  all 
that  was  done  within  its  walls,  and  its  objects  and  purposes,  was  a  type  and 
obtrusion  of  the  royal  interference  with  the  usages,  the  traditions,  and  the 
dearest  attachments  of  the  people.  Men  of  note  sat  and  worshipped  in 
that  first  royal  chapel.  Among  its  worshippers  were  true  Episcopalians  by 
birth  and  conviction,  and  others  who,  without  any  special  convictions,  might 
reasonably  seek' there  a  substitute  for  that  espionage  and  unwelcome  form 
of  religious  dispensation  found  in  the  meeting-houses.  Suspended  from 
the  pillars  were  the  escutcheons  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  Francis  Nichol- 
son, Captain  Hamilton,  and  Governors  Dudley,  Shute,  Burnet,  Belcher,  and 
Shirley.  The  altar-piece,  with  the  gilded  Gloria,  the  Creed,  the  Command- 
ments, the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  organ,  the  surpliced  priest,  and  above  all  the 
green  boughs  of  Christmas,  composed  altogether  a  sight  which  some  young 
Puritan  eyes  longed,  and  some  older  ones  were  shocked,  to  see. 

The  scenes  and  doings,  the  actors  and  the  parties  in  the  ceremonials  of 
that  little  royal  Court  with  its  Church  are  to  be  viewed  by  us  in  the  retro- 
spect of  our  imaginations,  as  they  stand  in  vivid  contrast  with  the  manners, 
the  habits,  and  surroundings  of  the  native  population  here.  Of  course, 
those  of  lighter  principles  and  less  grave  spirits  would  be  pleased  with  the 
novelty,  and  caught  by  the  glitter  of  such  unwonted  and  often  exciting  dis- 
plays. But  those  of  sterner  views  would  see  and  know  much  that  would 
grieve  them.  There  were  freedoms  and  scandals  which  came  in  with  these 
Court  personages  that  caused  serious  forebodings  over  a  declining  simplicity 
and  morality.  And  on  the  other  hand  there  was  an  enlargement  of  view,  a 
relaxing  of  an  unwholesome  rigidness,  and  an  expansion  of  interests  which 
on  the  whole  were  of  an  improving  and  liberahzing  influence,  as  they  brought 
an  isolated  community  on  the  edge  of  a  wilderness  into  larger  relations  with 
the  world. 


-^^^.^^     ^W. 


CHAPTER   III. 

FRENCH   AND   INDIAN  WARS. 

Bi'  COLONEL  THOMAS  WENTWORTH   HIGGINSON. 

T^HE  readers  of  Sewall's  Diary  find  it  interesting  to  observe  the  changed 
-"-  place  already  occupied  by  the  Indians  of  Massachusetts  at  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  red  man,  once  so  formidable,  appears  as 
a  harmless  farm-servant  or  the  coachman  of  some  prosperous  citizen, — 
although  the  laws  soon  after  discouraged  such  employment,  and  called 
attention  to  the  "  malicious,  surly,  and  revengeful  spirit "  of  the  Indian,  even 
in  this  capacity.*  It  furthermore  appears  in  Sewall  that  even  where  the 
natives  had  become  Christianized  and  half-civilized,  the  race-prejudice  so 
far  survived  that  it  was  hard  to  find  a  comfortable  lodging  for  an  Indian 
preacher  who  visited  Boston.^  The  well-known  difference  in  this  respect 
between  the  English  and  French  pioneers  —  the  latter  showing  perfect 
willingness  to  share  Indian  habits,  food  and  lodging,  intermarrying  with 
them,  and  adopting  readily  their  dress  and  speech  —  did  much  to  explain 
the  origin  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars.  It  was  not  possible  that  the 
aborigines  should  not  be  easily  won  to  the  side  of  a  race  so  cordial  and 
friendly.  When  we  add  to  this  the  peculiar  adaptability  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  worship  to  savage  tribes ;  and  when  we  remember  that  the  French 
were,  from  the  Indian  point  of  view,  the  more  martial  and  heroic  race, 
delighting  to  explore  new  countries  and  build  new  forts,  while  the  English 
colonists  were  absorbed  in  the  humbler  pursuit  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce,—  we  can  easily  explain  the  Indian  preference.  We  can  under- 
stand, too,  how  the  French  in  Canada,  with  far  smaller  numbers,  were  not 
merely  able  to  hold  their  own,  but  seemed  likely  at  one  time  to  drive  the 
English  even  from  the  strip  of  Atlantic  coast  they  occupied. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  chapter  to  narrate  the  history  of  the  French 
and  Indian  wars,  except  as  they  affected  the  New  England  colonies,  and 
especially  Massachusetts,  of  which  Maine  then  formed  a  part.  The  state 
of  affairs  described  in  Sewall's  Diary  belonged  especially  to  the  town  of 
Boston  and  its  immediate  suburbs.    After  the  death  of  King  Philip,  in  1676, 

1  Sewall  Papers,  ii.  212,  354,  380,  438. 
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the  tribes  nearest  to  Boston  were  quelled  forever;  but  further  east  the 
contest  still  went  on,  until  the  treaty  of  Casco,  in  1678.  The  tribe  most 
formidable  was  that  known  as  the  Abenakis,  which  held  almost  undisturbed 
possession  of  Eastern  Maine,  Northern  New  Hampshire,  and  the  neighbor- 
ing regions  of  Canada.  These  Indians  had  been  to  some  extent  Christian- 
ized by  Catholic  missionaries ;  and  many  of  them,  during  an  interval  of  eight 
or  ten  years  of  peace,  had  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Quebec  and  Montreal. 
"  About  the  year  1685,"  wrote  Edward  Randolph,  a  year  or  two  after  that 
date,  "  the  French  of  Canada  encroached  upon  the  lands  of  the  subjects  of 
the  Crown  of  England,  building  forts  upon  the  heads  of  their  great  rivers, 
and,  extending  their  bounds,  disturbed  the  inhabitants."  This  was  one  of  the 
first  notes  of  warning  of  that  formidable  combination  which  was  destined  to 
double  the  terrors  of  the  Indian  foe,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  nearly  a 
century  of  interrupted  and  recurring  strife.  In  August,  1688,  Sir  Edmund 
Andros,    making  y^-'^^O 

the    tour   of    his  /  "// 

newly  consolidated 
province,  visited 
the  Five  Nations 
at  Albany,  in  order  to  secure 
their  continued  friendliness 
against  the  French.  He  had 
lately  heard  "of  the  murder, 
by  Indians,  of  five  English- 
men near  Springfield,  and 
of  as  many  more  at  North- 
field.  On  his  way  home  he 
consulted  with  some  of  the 
native  chiefs  at  Hartford, 
and  with  some  of  the  chief 
men  of  the  colony.  Thence 
he  went  to  Northfield,  and 
there  learned  that  the  pro- 
visional government  at  Bos- 
ton had  heard  alarms  from 
Casco  Bay,  and  had  sent  an 
armed  force  there.  This  he 
did  not  at  all  approve,  and, 
as  a  letter  of  that  day  said, 
would  not  "  allow  it  to  be 
calledawar,  but  murtherous  committke  on  the  expedition.* 

acts,  and  he  will  inquire  the  grounds  ;   is  not  pleased  that  any  soldiers  were 
levied  in  his  absence  to  send  eastward,  and  hath  released  from  prison  In- 

1  [These  signatures  are  appended  to  a  docu-     tended  expedition  to  Nova  Scotia,  on  file  at  the 
ment   from   the  committee  to  consider  the  in-     State  House.    Mass.  Archives,  xxxv.  173.  — Ed.] 
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dians  that  were  sent  thence."  Nevertheless,  to  meet  the  occasion,  Governor 
Andros  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  Indians  to  surrender  all 
captives  and  to  give  up  murderers.  It  effected  nothing,  and  with  impetuous 
wrath  the  Governor  enlisted  from  seven  hundred  to  a  thousand  men,^  and 
marched  into  the  Indian  country.  He  built  forts  and  left  garrisons,  but,  as 
usual  in  such  enterprises,  hardly  encountered  an  Indian. 

It  was  inevitable  that  all  this  should  lead  to  suspicion  and  discontent. 
It  was  said  that  Sir  Edmund  was  secretly  in  league  with  the  French  to 
surrender  the  New  England  settlements  to  them,  in  case  of  revolution  in 
England.  It  was  believed  that  he  had  gone  to  Albany  in  the  French  inter- 
est, and  that  he  had  planned  to  sacrifice  the  Massachusetts  troops.  Indian 
prisoners  were  reported  as  saying  that  the  Mohawks  had  been  hired  by  the 
Governor  to  attack  the  English,  and  that  they  had  been  told  that  the  French 
were  to  seize  Boston  in  the  spring.  When  an  Indian  actually  declared,  in 
presence  of  some  Sudbury  men,  "  that  the  Governor  was  a  rogue,  and  had 
hired  the  Indians  to  kill  the  EngHsh,"  they  arrested  him  at  once  and 
brought  him  to  the  Governor  for  punishment ;  but  the  final  result  was  that 
the  complainants  were  imprisoned  and  threatened,  while  the  Indian  went 
free.  However  groundless  may  have  been  these  suspicions,  they  all  con- 
tributed something,  no  doubt,  to  the  popular  indignation  which  at  length 
overthrew  the  government  of  Andros.^ 

Behind  these  Indian  outbreaks  there  lay  in  reality  a  foe  more  dangerous 
than  Andros.  Denonville,  the  French  Governor  of  Canada,  afterward  wrote 
to  the  home  government  that  the  attacks  and  successes  of  the  natives  about 
this  time  were  due  to  his  own  good  understanding  with  them  through  the 
Jesuit  priests.^  Champigny,  the  Intendant,  wrote  that  most  of  the  Indians 
concerned  were  from  the  mission  villages  near  Quebec ;  and  that  he  him- 
self had  supplied  -them  with  gunpowder  for  the  war.  Though  this  early 
portion  of  the  long  contest  was  popularly  called  "  King  William's  War,"  it 
really  began  in  the  summer  of  1688,  while  France  and  England  were  still 
at  peace.*     In  April,  1689,  came  the  news  of  the  landing  of  William  of 

'  [Colonel  Church  tells  how  Andros  sent  for  time  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  iii.  82.  The  general 
him  to  accompany  the  force,  but  Church  de-  reader  will  best  pursue  the  events  to  follow  in 
clined.    Captain  Nicholas  Paige  served  Andros,     Palfrey's    New   England,    iv.,    and    Parkman's 

Frontenac ;  but  for  the  French  side  there  is 
the  contemporary  account  of  Charlevoix's  La 
Nouvelle  France,  which  has  been  translated 
and  annotated  by  John  G.  Shea.  The  local 
historians  of  Maine  have  gone  over  the 
conflict  within  its  borders.  Williamson  is 
however,  by  riding  down  the  south  shore  on  more  elaborate  than  Sullivan;  and  there  is 
horseback,  and  inciting  the  enlistments.  —  Ed.]       much  in  more   confined  monographs^ like   Fol- 

2  [See  chap.  i.  of  this  volume.  —  Ed.]  som's    Saco  and  Biddeford,   Willis's   Portland, 

3  "La  bonne  intelligence  que  j'ai  eue  avec  etc.  Cotton  Mather  tells  the  story  of  this 
ces  sauvages  par  les  soins  des  Je'suites."  —  Park-  war  after  his  fashion  in  his  Decennium  Luctu- 
man,  Frontenac,  p.  222.  osum,  which  was  published  in  Boston,  "  at  the 

*  [Another  popular  name,  more  common  at  Brick  Shop,"  by  Samuel  Phillips,  in  1699;  it 
Ihe  eastward,  was  "St.  Castin's  War."  There  included  the  story  "repeated  and  improved  in  3 
is  an  account  of  the  French  in  Maine  at  this     sermon  at  Boston  Lecture."  —  Ed.] 
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Orange ;  then  followed  the  revolt  of  the  people  of  Boston,  the  displace- 
ment of  Andros,  and  the  replacement  of  Bradstreet  their  former  governor. 
When  the  Maine  garrisons  heard  the  news,  they  could  not  be  kept  in  the 
Indian  country ;  some  mutinied  and  returned,  others  were  recalled  by  the 
Council.  Then  the  Indian  attacks  burst  forth  afresh,  and  the  colonists  found 
that  the  absence  of  Andros  was  even  more  dangerous  than  his  presence. 

At  Cocheco,  now  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  four  of  the  five  stockaded 
houses  were  entered  by  Indian  squaws,  who  asked  permission  to  remain  over 
night.  So  great  was  the  confidence  of  the  people  that  the  squaws  were  freely 
admitted,  and  were  even  instructed  how  to  fasten  and  unfasten  the  doors. 
They  used  the  knowledge  to  let  their  companions  in.  In  one  of  these 
houses  Major  Waldron,  the  chief  man  of  the  settlement,  then  eighty  years 
old,  was  roused  by  the  attack,  and  sprang  up  for  self-defence.  Driving  back 
his  assailants  with  his  sword  through  two  rooms,  he  turned  to  reach  his  pis- 
tols, and  was  stunned  by  the  blow  of  a  hatchet.  He  was  then  bound,  placed 
in  an  arm-chair,  with  cries  of  "Who  shall  judge  Indians  now?"  and  while 
the  Indians  ate  the  food  which  they  compelled  the  rest  of  the  family  to  pre- 
pare, each  savage  struck  the  old  man  a  blow  with  his  knife,  saying,  "  Thus 
I  cross  out  my  account."  He  was  killed  with  his  own  sword  at  last  ;  the 
family  were  all  murdered,  the  house  burned,  the  little  settlement  devastated. 

Pemaquid,  in  Maine,  was  a  stockade  work,  defended  by  seven  or  eight 
cannon ;  it  had  been  garrisoned  by  a  hundred  and  fifty-six  men,  but  less 
than  thirty,  perhaps  not  more  than  twenty,  were  left.  It  was  assailed  by 
one  hundred  Indians  ;  they  were  Christians,  a  part  of  the  flock  of  Pere  Thury, 
a  priest  of  the  seminary  of  Quebec,  who  was  present  at  the  attack.  In  his 
narrative  of  the  affair  the  priest  says  that  he  exhorted  the  Indians  to  refrain 
from  drunkenness  and  cruelty;  but  he  seems  to  have  conducted  the  enter- 
prise in  the  very  spirit  of  the  mediaeval  crusades.  The  Indians  got  posses- 
sion of  houses  behind  the  fort,  and  kept  up  a  fire  so  constant  as  to  force 
the  small  garrison  to  surrender.  The  few  survivors  yielded,  under  a  promise 
that  their  lives  should  be  spared.  The  Indians  obeyed  the  counsel  of 
their  spiritual  superior  so  far  as  to  break  the  rum-barrels  in  the  fort,  in 
order  to  prevent  disorder ;  they  abstained  from  torturing  their  prisoners,  ' 
and  even  from  scalping  them ;  and  P^re  Thury  in  his  account  seems  to 
think  it  something  to  boast  of  that  they  killed  on  the  spot  those  whom  they 
wished  to  kill.  It  was  a  curious  instance  of  that  double  influence  often 
exerted  by  the  French  priests  during  these  wars,  —  stimulating  and  practi- 
cally leading  the  Indians,  but  also  doing  what  they  could  to  mitigate  their 
savage  ways  of  fighting.  The  capture  of  Pemaquid  is  remarkable  as  one 
of  the  few  instances  where  the  American  Indians  have  taken  a  fortified 
place  by  direct  and  continuous  attack;  and  P6re  Thury  afterward  became 
celebrated  as  an  energetic  military  leader  of  his  converts.^ 

1  [For  the  attack  on  Pemaquid  see  Hutchin-  twiccd  Collections,  v. ;  Thornton,  Ancient  Petna- 

%<yn,  Massachusetts  Bay,\.\'^-i.\h.^x,  Magnalia,\\.;  quid;    Johnston,   Bristol,   Bremen,   and  Pema- 

Andros  Tracts,  iii. ;  and  3  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  \.\  quid:  besides  Parkman  and  the  general  works. 

Hough's   "  Pemaquid   Papers "   in   Maine  His-  —  Ed.] 
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These  were  the  first  in  a  long  series  of  alarms  which  filled  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies  with  terror.  Behind  all  the  Indian  forays  was  a  trained  soldier 
of  fifty  years'  experience,  —  Frontenac ;  and  the  colonists,  now  that  the  first 
generation   of    fighters    had         ^-  ^ 

passed  away,  had  no  military      /  9^         /7      *--/  (y  (h/fr 

leader  to  be  compared  with  -CC/    /X-   OCUrO^-f^  y 

him.     Courage  seems  not  to ^  /J  ^ 

have   been    wanting   to    the    /^L/y'yy7?//0'/l/l^ 
English,   but   the   skill    and    [^  J^ /  ^  ^  / 

leadership  were  on  the  other 
side.  The  French  had  from 
the  beginning  the  power  of  absolutely  identifying  themselves  with  their  In- 
dian allies ;  when  on  the  war-path  they  were  sometimes  dressed  and  painted 
like  them.  Fort  Loyal,  a  work  defended  by  eight  cannon,  and  situated  near 
what  is  now  the  foot  of  India  Street,  in  Portland,  Maine,  found  itself  besieged 
in  due  form,  with  trenches,  by  skilled  soldiers.  Davis,  the  commandant, 
amazed  at  last  with  the  foe  opposed  to  him,  asked  for  a  parley,  and  de- 
manded "  if  there  were  any  Frenchmen  among  them."  They  answered 
that  they  were  Frenchmen,  and  promised  quarter  to  the  English,  who 
surrendered.  At  once  the  captives  were  turned  over  to  the  Indian  allies, 
who  slew  and  carried  off  whom  they  would.  When  the  commandant  pro- 
tested against  this,  he  was  told  that  he  and  his  countrymen  had  rebelled 
against  their  lawful  king,  James  II.,  and  deserved  no  mercy.  He  was  carried 
away  to  Quebec,  where  Frontenac  treated  him  kindly,  and  disavowed  the 
treachery  of  Pontneuf,  the  French  commander.^ 

In  estimating  the  courage  shown  by  the  English  colonists,  we  must  re- 
member how  peculiarly  terrific,  both  to  the  imagination  and  in  real  contest, 
was  this  combination  which  they  had  to  encounter.  The  military  skill  and 
resources  of  European  veterans  were  brought  against  them,  combined  with 
the  stealthiness,  the  swiftness,  and  the  cruelty  of  a  race  of  savages.  In  the 
early  wars,  however  dangerous,  the  Englishmen  had  possessed  the  advan- 
tage ;  they  had  the  weapons,  the  gunpowder,  the  coats  of  mail,  the  discipline. 
Now,  all  this  advantage  was  in  a  manner  turned  against  them.  In  fighting  the 
French  troops,  they  were  like  brave  peasants  against  a  regular  army,  ex- 
cept that  no  regular  army  has  such  savage  allies.  It  shows  the  English 
nature  that,  despite  all  this,  the  only  effect  of  every  call  for  help  from  the 
frontier  settlements  was  to  bring  out  more  stubborn  determination.  Not  yet 
fully  appreciating  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  enemy,  the  colonists  even 
believed  it  possible  to  undertake  offensive  measures.  They  sent  delegates 
to  a  congress  held  at  New  York  in  May,  1690;  and  this  body  agreed  upon 
the  bold  project  of  attacking  Montreal  by  land,  in  which  enterprise  New 

1  [Parkman,  Frontenac,  p.  231,  says:  "Com-  Leclercq,  &tablissement  de  la  Foi;  Bradstreet's 

pare  Monseignat  and  La  Potherie  with  Mather's  letter  in  Doc.  Hist,  of  New  York,  ii,  259.     Willis, 

Magnalia,  and   the   declaration  of  Davis  in  3  History  of  Portland,  gvi&ss.m3.\ioi\.\i^iox\..    Shea 

Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  i. ;  "  and  adds  references  to  gives  references  in  his  C/5»?-/fZ'«jr,  iv.  133. — Ed.] 

VOL.   IJ.  —  13. 
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York  was  to  take  the  lead,i  while  to  the  New  England  colonies  was  assigned 
the  formidable  exploit  of  capturing  Quebec  by  sea. 

This  attempt  would  hardly  have  been  made,  but  that  an  earlier  expedi- 
tion against  Port  Royal  had  succeeded.^  A  fort  garrisoned  by  seventy  men 
had  been  captured  by  a  force  of  four  or  five  hundred  militia-men,  sent  in 
seven  transports,  and  commanded  by  a  rough  sailor,  Sir  William  Phips.^ 
It  was  rashly  assumed  that  he  who  had  taken  Port  Royal  colild  take  Que- 
bec, and  the  same  commander  was  assigned  to  the  new  expedition.  He 
was  a  man  of  blunt  energy  and  a  good  deal  of  patriotism ;  and  he  had  won 
a  fortune  and  the  honor  of  knighthood  by  fishing  up  the  treasure  sunk  in  a 
Spanish  galleon.  Such  was  the  commander  proposed ;  and,  being  such,  he 
held  the  public  confidence.  But  the  treasury  was  empty ;  the  home  gov- 
ernment refused  all  help ;  and  the  colony  had  not  recovered  from  the 
exhaustion  of  Philip's  War,  or  from  the  excitements  which  had  deposed 
Andros.  Private  subscription  did  something ;  the  credit  of  the  colony,  such 
as  it  was,  did  more :  thirty-two  ships  were  impressed  for  the  enterprise,  and 


'  [The  command  of  this  abortive  expedition 
fell  to  General  Fitz-John  Winthrop  (son  of  the 
second  John  Winthrop),  who  died  in  Boston, 
Nov.  27,  1707.  Parkman,  Frontenac,  p.  257,  and 
Shea,  Charlevoix,  iv.  145,  give  the  authorities. 
—  Ed.] 

2  [It  will  be  remembered  that  England  claimed 
the  present  territory  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick;  and  when,  some  months  later,  the 
Provincial  Charter  of  Massachusetts  was  drafted, 
it  was  made  to  cover  these  regions.  — Ed.] 

8  [Parkman,  Frontenac,  pp.  237-39,  gives  a  list 
of  contemporary  authorities  ;  and  references  are 
given  in  Shea's  Charle- 
voix, iv.  155.  See  also 
Bowen,  Life  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Phips ;  Murdoch, 
Nmia  Scotia,  ch.  xxii.,  and 
the  general  authorities 
already  named.  The  life 
of  Phips  in  Mather's 
Magnolia  is  highly  eulo- 
gistic, but  hardly  trust- 
worthy. Another  Bos- 
ton man,  Colonel  Penn 
Townsend,  had  been  ap- 
pointed in  March  commander-in-chief  of  this 
expedition ;  but  Phips  "  offering  to  go  in  person," 
Townsend  "relinquishes  with  thanks."    {Sewall 


a  merchant  and  not  to  be  trusted ;  so  it  is  offered 
to  Sir  William  Phips,  and  the  ministers  are  said 
with  great  difficulty  to  obtain  his  lady's  consent 
to  it.  .  .  3"*  April,  Gen.  Phips's  men  mustered 
at  the  Town-house.  Greenough,  Hall,  Bernard, 
Coleman,  Willey,  Skates,  made  commanders  by 
the  general.  Coleman  next  day  hooted  at  by  his 
company,  induced  thereto  by  young  Winslow, 
whom  they  chose  their  Captain.  The  General 
and  Council  dissolve  it  and  turn  out  Winslow. 
.  .  .  Apr.  20,  Sir  William  Phips's  ship  weighed 
from  Boston  and  came  to  an  anchor  at  Long  Isl- 
and head."  — Mass,  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.,  1878,  p.  107. 


fa'^Cf^-U^  '^rOCjC?' 


fe 


enn  ^ztwcfe*© 


Captain  Cyprian  Southack,  the  Boston  pilot, 
commanded  one  of  the  fleet.  The  "  Boneta,"  a 
private  armed  ship,  was  at  this  time  commanded 
by  Captain  Samuel  Adams.  Sewall  also  re- 
cords how  Captain  Fayerweather  was  at  this 


Papers,  i.  316.)  Dr.  Bullivant  says  in  his  Journal 
that  Nelson,  who  had  played  an  important  part  in 
the  overturning  of  Andros,  had  been  applied  to 
"  for  generalissimo,  as  the  fittest  person  for  such  an 
enterprise  ;  but  the  country  deputies  said  he  was 


^a^ 


Sfh^ 
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time  "making  batteries  at  the  Castle,  and  put- 
ting the  place  into  a  yet  more  defensible  pos- 
ture."—Ed.] 
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were  filled  with  men,  partly  volunteers,  partly  drafted.^  In  August,  the 
fleet  sailed  from  Nantasket.  "  Including  sailors,  it  carried  twenty-two  hun- 
dred men,  with  provisions  for  four  months,  but  insufficient  ammunition,  and 
no  pilot  for  the  St.  Lawrence." 

The  late  Civil  War  saw  many  foolhardy  enterprises  undertaken  by  brave 
men,  with  inadequate  preparations  and  under  inexperienced  commanders ; 
but  it  would  be  hard  to  name  one  which  showed  less  recognition  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  real  warfare  than  this  expedition  against  Quebec.  The  city  was 
a  natural  fortress ;  it  was  protected  by  a  series  of  defensive  works,  built  by 
Provost,  a  trained  engineer,  under  the  eye  of  Frontenac  himself  Phips  had 
been  told  that  Quebec  was  imperfectly  fortified,  and  had  not  two  hundred 
men  to  defend  it ;  but  he  found  it  seemingly  impregnable,  defended  by  a  force 
superior  to  his  own,  and  consisting  of  about  twenty-seven  hundred  men. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  delays  and  disasters  of  this  futile  enterprise. 
When  at  last  before  the  fortifications  of  Quebec,  Phips  ordered  a  furious 
bombardment  from  the  ships ;  but  his  guns  were  poor,  his  powder  scanty, 
his  gunners  inexperienced.  Many  of  his  balls  struck  the  face  of  the  cliff", 
many  failed  to  pierce  the  stone  buildings ;  and  the  French  boasted  afterwards 
that  twenty  crowns  would  have  repaired  all  the  damage.  Experienced  gun- 
ners were  opposed  to  him,  almost  sinking  his  few  large  vessels,  and  shooting 
away  his  very  flag,  which  was  captured  by  the  Canadians.  He  retreated  in 
disorder,  followed  by  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  land  attack.  No 
one  charged  them  with  want  of  courage,  and  the  Baron  La  Hontan,  who 
was  in  Quebec  at  the  time,  said  of  them :  "  They  fought  vigorously,  though 
as  ill-disciplined  as  men  gathered  together  at  random  could  be ;  for  they 
did  not  lack  courage ;  and  if  they  failed,  it  was  by  reason  of  their  entire 
ignorance  of  discipline,  and  because  they  were  exhausted  by  the  fatigues 
of  the  voyage."^ 

be  a  prominent  citizen,  dying  February,  1730-31. 
His  Account  of  the  late  Action  of  the  New  Eng- 


'  [There  are  in  the  Hinckley  Papers,  iii.,  in 
the  Prince  Library,  various  letters  from  Brad- 
street,  Walley,  and  others,  giving  notes  of  the 
preparation  for  this  expedition. — Ed]. 

2  Parkman,  Frontenac,  p.  277,  and  his  article 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  December,  1876.  [John 
Walley,  the  second  in  command,  had  been  a 


XjTiVJ^rtkA/vn^  .^oSbtx^. 
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Barnstable  man,  but  died  Jan.  11,  1712,  in  Bos- 
ton, where  he  had  held  various  military  offices, 
and  had  commanded  the  Boston  Regiment,  and 
the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company. 
His  account  of  the  expedition  is  priJlted  in 
Hutchinson's  Massachusetts Bay,i.  554.  Ephraim 
Savage,  who  was  second  in  command  of  the 
militia  on  the  expedition,  was  a  son  of  Thomas 
Savage  (who  fought  in  Philip's  War).  He  had 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1662,  and  continued  to 


J2^ 


landers  was  published  the  next  year  in  London. 
A  brief  contemporary  account  was  published  in 
Boston  in  that  solitary  specimen  of  a  bulletin 
called  Publick  Occurrences,  which  is  described  in 
Mr.  Goddard's  chapter  of  the  present  volume, 
and  is  reprinted  in  the  Historical  Magazine, 
August,  1857.  It  is  dated  Boston,  Sept.  25,  1690. 
The  chief  Engh'sh  writers  are  mentioned  in  ear- 
lier notes.  The  French  contemporary  narratives 
are  fuller,  and  references  to  them  are  given  'in 
Parkman,  Frontenac,  ch.  xii.  and  xiii. ;  Shea, 
Charlevoix,  iv.  i6g ;  Harrisse,  Sur  la  NouveUe 
France,  Nos.  166-16S,  who  (No.  244)  cites  a  MS. 
map  of  the  siege.  In  the  English  edition  of  La 
Hontan  there  is  a  plan  of  the  attack.  The  Cata- 
logue of  the  Library  of  Parliament  (Canada),  1858, 
p.  161 7,  shows  various  plans  of  Quebec  from 
l6go  to  1710.     Further  French  accounts  will  be 
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The  failure  of  this  expedition  seemed  for  a  time  utterly  disastrous  to  the 
Massachusetts  Colony.  The  land  expedition  to  Montreal  under  Winthrop, 
of  Connecticut,  had  fared  little  better;  but  the  share  of  Massachusetts  in 

that  enterprise  had  been  trifling, 
her  troops  having  been  early 
recalled  for  home  defence ;  nor 
did  it  involve  pecuniary  losses 
so  vast.  An  additional  debt  of 
fifty  thousand  pounds  had  been 
incurred  by  the  impoverished 
province ;  and,  to  pay  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  a  paper  cur- 
rency was  for  the  first  time  issued. 
It  soon  fell  to  the  value  of  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  shillings  in 
the  pound ;  but,  such  as  it  was,  it 
carried  the  people  through  this 
trying  period.  Worse  than  the 
financial  loss  was  the  feeling  of 
dismay  at  what  was  called  "  this 
awful  frown  of  God."  Added 
to  it  was  the  increased  fear 
of  Indian  hostilities;  a  danger 
which  lulled  for  a  time,^  but 
broke  out  afresh  with  the  attack 
on  Pentucket,  or  Haverhill,  in 
1697,  —  the  attack  famous  for 
the  oft- told  adventures  of  Han- 
nah Dustin.  During  this  year 
the  peace  of  Ryswick  (Sept.  20, 
1697)  brought  at  least  a  truce 
to  the  contests,  providing  as  it 
did  that  the  territorial  bound- 
aries of  France  and  England 
in  America  should  remain  un- 
changed. 


/. 
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found  in  jV.  Y.  Col.  Documents,  ix. ;  La  Potherie's 
Histoire  de  /'  Ain(rique  ;  Leclercq,  &tablissement 
de  la  Foi ;  Juchereau,  VH6tel  Dieu,  etc.  Syl- 
vanos  Davis  was  meanwhile  a  prisoner  in 
Quebec,  and  his  diary  is  printed  in  3  Mass.  Hist. 
Coll.,  i.  lOT.     Colonel  Church  was  during  this 

time  attempting  a  diversion  in  Phips's  favor, 
among  the  French  and  Indians  in  Maine.     See 


/ 


his  Entertaining  Passages,  etc.,  particularly  Dr. 

Dexter's  edition  ;  Drake's  edition  of  Baylies'  Old 

Colony ;  Church's  letter  in  3  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  v. 

271,  and  the  general  historians.  —  Ed.] 

1  [A  Boston  man  —  Captain  John  Alden — ■ 

had  made  a  truce,  Nov.  19,  1690,  at  Sagadahoc, 
with  the  Indians.  Hutchinson,  Massachusetts 
Bay,  \.  404.  —  Ed.] 

2  [These  signatures  are  from  a  petition  of 
the  Boston  merchants,  1692,  who  had  ad- 
vanced money  to  carry  on  the  war,  asking  to 

be  reimbursed.    The  original  is  in  Massachusetts 

Archives,  "  Pecuniary,"  i.  416.  —  Ed.] 
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But  in  1702  hostilities  broke  out  anew,  when  England  declared  (May  4) 
against  France  and  Spain  a  war  which  involved  the  colonies.  It  was  known 
in  Europe  as  the  "War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,"  but  in  America  as 
"  Queen  Anne's  War."  ^ 


1  [Precautions  had  already  been  taken  in 
Boston  by  building  a  new  fortress  on  Castle 
Island.  The  old  works  were  destroyed  in  1701, 
and  Colonel  William  Wolfgang  Romer,  an  en- 


proceeded  from  Col.  Romer,  't  was  not  intended 
to  countenance  that,  or  encourage  their  imitation ; 
but  observe  his  direction  in  things  wherein  he 
was  skilful  and  ordered  to  govern  the  work." 
This  new  fort  was  built  of  brick,  and 
a  slab  was  placed  over  the  entrance 
with  a  Latin  inscription,  stating  that 
the  work  was  finished  in  1703.  It 
also  called  Romer  "chief  military 
engineer  to  their  Royal  Majesties  in 
North  America."  (See  Shurtleff,  De- 
scription of  Boston,  p.  493 ;  and  further, 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  January, 
p.  22.)     Shurtleff  says:  "A  small  part  of 


2^5*2^ 


gineer  of  ability,  was  put  in  charge  of  the  re- 
construction.     He  had  been  on  the  American 
station  for  some  years.  One  of  Southack's  maps, 
showing  George's  River,  west  of  Penob- 
scot Bay,  has  this  legend  at  that  poin  t : 
"  Col.  Romer,  engineer,  took  possession 

of  this  river  forthe  king  in  the  year  1690."   /      //^  /^^C/  /7  J^ 

There  are  indications  that  there  was  some  t^  .■      M  'J  '  A^  /' 

jealousy  regarding  Romer  in  Boston. 
Sewall,  under  date  of  Dec.  27,  1698,  says 
"Col.  Romer  is  treated  at  the  Castle. 
Capt.  Fairwether  asked  me  not  to  go ; 
so  I  went  to  Roxbury  lecture."  Fayer- 
weather  was  the  captain  of  the  Castle, 
and  Sewall  again  throws  light:  "  1701, 
Aug.  II.  Go  down  to  the  Castle  to  try 
to  compose  differences  between  the  Cap- 
tain and  Col.  Romer.  I  told  the  young 
men  that  if  any  intemperate  language 


<CS 
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the  old  wall  has  been  retained  in  constructing 
the  rear  portion  of   the  present    fortification, 

COMMITTEE  OF   I704. 

Fort  Independence ;  but  as  it  has  been  covered 
with  large  granite  ashlers,  the  ancient  relic  is  en- 
tirely hidden  from  sight."  The  committee  acting 
in  conjunction  with  Romer  were  Thomas  Brattle 
and  Timothy  Clarke,  who  were  appointed,  in  1701, 
"to  repair  and  make  new  fortifications  at  the 
Castle,"  and  their  signatures  annexed  are  from 
their  report.  Clarke  was,  in  1704,  commander  of 
the  "  Sconce  "  or  South  Battery,  under  Fort  Hill. 
In  1704,  still  another  committee  was  appointed 
on  the  part  of  the  Province  to  view  the  Castle 
after  the  works  were  finished ;  and  this  committee 

consisted  of  John  Higginson,  Samuel  Appleton, 
Ephraim  Savage,  Samuel  Brown,  and  Samuel 
Clap,  whose  signatures  here  given  are  copied 
from  their  report.     Still  later,  ir  1706,  another 
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In  New  England  the  war  presented  more  alarming  features  than  had  the 

previous  contest,  since 

J^l  t  the   Five   Nations  had 

iTjyiLmWVTi^  now  pledged  neutrality, 

yf  and   by  this   act   pro- 


^Ufi'^/^ 


&4-fj^ 


SIGNATURES  OF  THE   GOVERNOR  AND   COMMITTEE  ON 
FORTIFICATIONS.^ 


tected  New  York,  —  so 
that  the  full  force  of 
the  war  came  upon  the 
New  England  colonies. 
Governor  Dudley  tried 
to  secure  a  similar  neu- 
trality from  the  Abena- 
kis,  who  seemed  quite 
ready  to  promise  it. 
"  The  sun,"  one  of  their 
chiefs  said, "  is  not  more 
distant  from  the  earth 
than  our  thoughts  from 
war."  "  Our  Eastern  In- 
dians," wrote  the  author 
of  The  Deplorable  State 
of  New  England,  "  had 
no  sooner,  with  all  pos- 
sible assurance,  renewed 
their  League  of  Peace 
with  us,  but  being 
moved  by  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  French, 
they  Perfidiously  and 
Barbarously  Surprised 
Seven  more  of  our 
naked  and  secure  Plan- 
tations." 1 


committee,  with  Elisha  Hutchinson  at  the  head 
of  it,  acted  in  this  work  of  inspecting  the  de- 


^y 


r^    /^ftuTH^-^'-^ 


fences.  [Massachusetts  Archives,  "  iWilitary,''  v. 
216.)  Tlie  town  at  the  same  time  voted  ;f  1,000 
to  improve  the  defences.     This  same  year  Ben- 


jamin Browne  and  Andrew  Belcher  were  ap- 
pointed to  treat  with  Captain  John  Bonner  to  go 
in  command  of  a  brigantine  to  Quet)ec  to 
effect  an  exchange  of  prisoners ;  Belcher 
was  commissary-general.  Massachusetts 
Archives,  "Military,"  v.  247.  —  Ed.] 

1  "  A  Memorial  of  the  present  Deplor- 
able State  of  New  England,"  in  Sewall 
Papers,  ii.  63. 

2  [The  French,  during  these  years,  as 
has  been  noted  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
present  volume,  prepared  various  plans  of 
Boston,  in  anticipation  of  making  avi  at- 
tack ;  and  at  one  time  information  of  the  French 
plans  reached  the  Bostonians  in  a  letter  from  Cap- 
tain John  Nelson,  dated  Aug.  26, 1692.    Nelson, 
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Deerfield  ^  and  Haverhill  were  attacked  and  ravaged ;  many  men,  women, 
and  children  were  killed  or  carried  into  captivity.  The  priests  of  Canada 
were  now  reviled  as  instigating  these  atrocities,  now  thanked  for  restraining 
the  savages  from  cruelty.  Worst  of  all,  Governor  Dudley  had  utterly  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  people  over  whom  he  had  been  placed.  In  the 
Sewall  Papers  will  be  found  a  reprint  of  two  anonymous  pamphlets,  the  one 
published  in  Boston  in  1707,  and  the  other  in  London  in  1708,  both  entitled, 
with  some  variations,  The  Deplorable  State  of  New.  England.  In  both  of  these 
the  Governor  is  accused  of  "  dark  designs,"  of  "  hellish  malice,"  of  "  seeking 
to  enslave  "  the  colonies.^  A  third  pamphlet  is  reprinted  in  the  same  volume, 
and  gives  the  arguments  in  the  Governor's  defence.  It  is  now  needless  to 
enter  into  this  controversy,  but  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  state  of  feehng  must 
have  greatly  enhanced  the  alarm  and  suffering  of  that  whole  dark  period. 


who  it  will  be  remembered  was  instrumental  in     ernor's  (opposite)  are  from  their  report  in  the 


the  overthrow  of  Andros,  had  been  taken  by  the 
French  while  he  was  on  a  trading  voyage  to 
Nova  Scotia,  and  imprisoned  in  Quebec.  In 
consequence  of  this  letter  he  was  sent  to  France, 
whence,  after  an  absence  of  some  years,  he  re- 
turned to  Boston.     In  the  Massachusetts  Archives 


Massachusetts  Archives.  Their  appointment  was 
dated  July  28,  1696,  and  their  report  was  that  the 
"new"  battery  should  be  enlarged,  a  platform 
built  before  the  Castle,  and  the  northeast  bas- 
tion be  laid  anew.  They  recommended  that  on 
Governor's  Island  a  battery  of  eight  guns  should 


is  a  petition  of  his,  dated  Nov.  30,  i6g8,  asking     be  erected  on  the  southeast  part,  and  one  of  ten 

on  the  southwest.  They  found  that  for  this 
purpose  six  guns  could  be  spared  from  Scar- 
lett's Wharf,  five  from  Greenwood's  Wharf, 
two  from  the  North  Battery,  two  from  the 
South  Battery ;  and  they  said  that  the  Bos- 
ton merchants  would  supply  the  rest  As 
an  additional  precaution,  a  number  of  ships 
were  moored  in  the  harbor,  "in  line  of 
battle,  to  annoy  the  king's  enemies  in  case 
of  an  attack."  There  is  on  file  at  the 
State  House  a  paper,  dated  1697,  detailing 
the  stores  wanted  for  these  ships,  signed 
as  annexed  in  fac-simile ;  and  of  the  signers 
Foye,  White,  and  Gwinn  were  commanders 


--yf     •   /^ '  /    of  the  ships.  —  Ed.] 


John  Williams  of  this 
place,  whose  story  is  so  well  known,  was 
taken  captive  during  this  incursion,  Feb. 
29,  1704-5,  and  carried  to  Montreal,  whence 
he  returned  to  Boston,  Oct.  25,  1706. 
Sewall  records  his  preaching  here,  and 
the  next  year  he  carried  through  the  press 
of  Bartholomew  Green,  in  Boston,  his 
Redeemed  Captive,  containing  the  sermon 
Sewall  mentions, —  a  book  which  in  various 
early  editions  is  among  the  treasures  of 
SIGNATURES  OF  THE  COMMANDERS  OF  THE  SHIPS,  ETC.   Americana.     (Sewall  Papers,  ii.  173,  182; 

Brinley  Catalogue,  No.  494,  etc.)     A  con- 
compensation  because  of  his  seven  years'  deten-     temporary  account  of  his  death,  1729,  from  the 


tion  as  a  prisoner  with  the  French,  through  re- 
prisal. The  apprehension  felt  in  Boston  a  little 
later  found  expression  in  the  appointment  by 
Governor  Stoughton  of  a  committee  to  repair 
the  fortifications.   Their  signatures  with  the  Gov- 


New  England  Weekly  Journal,  is  given  in  the 
N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  April,  1854,  p. 
174.  — Ed.] 

2  Sewall  Papers,  ii.  125*.     The  same  volume 
has  a  note  on  the  authorship  of  these  tracts. 
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To  meet  the  covert  designs  of  a  powerful  nation  like  the  French,  alien  in 
race  and  bitterly  hostile  in  religion ;  to  dread  the  stealthy  approaches  and 
often  merciless  cruelty  of  a  savage  foe,  —  these  anxieties  were  surely  enough 
for  the  colonists  without  being  compelled  to  distrust  their  own  officials. 

Part  of  this  distrust,  no  doubt,  came  from  that  suspicious  spirit  which 
always  furnishes  a  ready  explanation  of  military  failure ;  there  is  rarely  a 
defeat  which  is  not  embittered  by  accusations  against  somebody.  An  expe- 
dition was  sent  against  Port  Royal  in  1 707.  This  small  fort  was  supposed  to 
be  a  headquarters  for  privateers  and  for  the  illegal  trade  with  Indians,  and 
Governor  Dudley  himself  was  supposed  to  have  had  a  share  in  its  unlawful 
profits.  It  was  reported  through  a  prisoner  that  at  Port  Royal  they  had  not 
yet  heard  of  the  war;  so  that  the  Governor  could  not  resist  the  popular 

demand  to  "  go  and  destroy  that  nest  of  hornets,"  as  it  was  termed.  The 
veteran  Colonel  Church,^  the  hero  of  Philip's  War,  was  accordingly  sent 
against  it,  in  1704,  but  returned  without  touching  the  fort  itself,  having 
only  devastated  the  country.  Another  expedition  was  sent,  and  returned 
still  more  ingloriously ;  so  that  the  women  of  Boston  met  the  soldiers  in 
the  streets,  according  to  the  pamphleteers  already  quoted,  and  derided  them. 
"  Says  one  of  them :  Why,  our  Cowards  imagined  that  the  Fort  at  Port 
Royal  would  fall  before  them  like  the  Walls  of  J^ericho  !  Another  answers : 
Why  did  not  the  Blockheads  then  stay  out  Seven  Days  to  seef  What  ail'd 
the  Traitors  to  come  away  in  Five  Days'  time  after  they  got  there  ?  "  ^ 

Three  years  later,  in  October,  1710,  the  "  hornet's  nest"  was  taken.  A 
fleet  sailed  from  Boston  consisting  of  six  EngHsh  and  thirty  colonial  vessels, 
carrying  five  hundred  Royal  Marines,  two  regiments  from  Massachusetts, 
and  one  each  from  New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut.     Hobby  and  Colonel 

1  [Colonel  Church  gained  much  of  his  repu-  and  reprinted  in  New  Hamp.  Hist.  Coll.,  i.,  and 

tation  at  the  eastward.     There  are  numerous  again  in  Cincinnati,  in  1859,  with  notes  by  W. 

letters  of   his  on  file  in  the  Massachusetts  Ar-  Dodge)  the  great  contemporary  autliority;  while 

chives,   and    some    are  printed    in  Baylies'   Old  the  narrative  of  Samuel  Niles,  "  French  and  In- 

Colony,   and  elsewhere.     His  son  Thomas  was  dian  Wars,"  in  3  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  vi.,  is  chiefly 

with   him    on   some    of    his    expeditions,   and  filched  from  Morton,  Church,  Hubbard,  Mather, 

dressed  up  from  the  old  soldier's  recollections  and  Penhallow.    Cotton  Mather's  Diiodecennium 

the  book,  Entertaining  Passages,  etc.,  which  was  Luctuosum,  Boston,  1714,  is  interesting  no  further 

printed  in  Boston  in  1716,  and  which  gives  an  than  that  it  is  one  of  his  summaries  of  events, 

account   of   this    Port   Royal   expedition,  —  the  detailed  in  a  sermon  before  the  Governor.      On 

same  book  as  already  mentioned,  edited  by  Dr.  the  French  side  we  still  have  Charlevoix,  Shea's 

Dexter,  treating  likewise  of  the  expeditions  of  ed.,  vol.  v.,  with  his  references.  —  Ed.] 
1689,1690,1692,1696.    For  this  and  other  events  ^  Sewall  Papers,   ii.   129.     [This   expeditioil 

of  Queen  Anne's  war  (1703-1713),  Dr.  Palfrey  sailed  from  Boston,  May  13,  1707,  and  Captain 

(iv.  257)  considers  Samuel  Penhallow's  Indian  Cyprian  Southack  accompanied  it  as  commander 

IVars  (originally  published  in  Boston,  in  1726,  of  the  Province  Galley.  —  Ed.] 
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Tailer  commanded  those  of  Massachusetts.  In  six  days  they  anchored 
before  Port  Royal ;  the  fortress  was  besieged  and  its  supphes  cut  off, 
and  the  garrison  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  -  six 
marched  out  with  the 
honors  of  war.  The  in- 
habitants within  a  three 
miles'  circuit,  upon  tak- 
ing an  oath  of  allegiance, 
were  to  be  protected  for  two  years ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring 
districts  were  harassed  and  plundered,  and  were  threatened  with  being 
driven  from  their  homes  "  unless  they  would  turn  Protestants."  The  name 
of  Port  Royal  was  changed  to  Annapolis  Royal,^  afterwards  to  Annapolis, 
in  honor  of  the  reigning  queen  of  England.^ 

^  Sewall  Papers,  ii.  293.     [See  the  references  pedition.   Some  papers  pertaining  to  this  service 

in   Shea's    Charlevoix,  vol.  v.     The  ship  "  De-  are  in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  1876,  p.  196. 

spatch  "  of  Boston,  owned  by  David  Jeffries  &  —  Ed.] 
Co.,  was  used  as  a  hospital  transport  on  this  ex-  ^  [Annexed  are  the  signatures  of  the  Royal 


^r^ 


Commissioners,    who   were    in   Boston   at   this  Royal.     The  document  is  on  file  in  the  Massa- 

time,    calling    upon    the    Governor   to    furnish  irfej^rtj  ^w^Wj,  "  Military,"  v.  693 ;  and  in  the 

provisions  for  the  fleet  about   to  sail  for  Port  same  collection  will  be  found  the  proclamation 
VOL-   II.  —  14- 
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Early  in  171 1  the  agent  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  Jeremiah 
Dummer,^  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Queen  asking  her,  "in  compassion 
to  her  plantations,  to  send  an  armament  against  Canada,"  and  representing 
that  other  provinces,  even  so  far  south  as  Virginia,  were  prepared  to  join  in 
the  enterprise.  A  Tory  ministry  was  in  power,  under  St.  John,  afterward 
Viscount  Bolingbroke,  the  most  brilliant  man  of  his  time ;  and  he  entered 
eagerly  into  the  project.  Fifteen  ships  of  war,  with  forty  transports,  bring- 
ing five  regiments  of  Marlborough's  veterans,  arrived  at  Boston  in  June.^ 


which  they  issued  in  1709  at  Boston,  upon  their 
arrival  as  bearers  of  instructions  to  the  govern- 
ors of  the  colonies.  The  signatures  attached  to 
this  document,  with 
the  Governor's  in- 
dorsement, are  here- 
with given.  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode 
Island  were  called 
on  to  raise  fifteen 
hundred  men.  The 
levy  was  made,  and 
the  troops  were  in  camp  May  20,  and  remained  so 
till  September.  In  October  word  came  to  Bos- 
ton that  the  English  force,  intended  to  be  joined 
to  the  expedition,  had  been  sent  to  Portugal. 
The  troops  were  accordingly  disbanded.  This 
was  the  year  before  the  successful  expedition  of 
1710.  —  Ed.] 

1  [Dummer  was  the  agent  of  Massachusetts 
from  1710  to  1721.  —  Ed.] 

^  [The  captain  of  the  Castle  at  this  time  was 
Zechariah  Tuthill.      He  was  a  militia  officer, 


tained  at  Mr.  Borland's,  one  of  the  prominent 
merchants  of  the  town  and  the  Queen's  agent. 
Later,  July  7,  the  admiral  had  an  interview  with 


and  had  been  lieutenant  of  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  Company  in  1702.  Sewall 
records  how,  during  some  court  proceedings, 
June  8,  "  the  drums  put  us  to  silence,"  and  there 
was  "  an  alarm  at  the  Castle,"  which  greeted  the 
arrival  of  the  van  of  the  fleet.  On  the  12th 
Sev^all  says,  "  The  proclamation  for  the  war  is 
passed.  I  carried  it  to  the  printer 
at  noon."  When  the  "  Devonshire  " 
frigate  arrived,  with  General  Hill  on 
board,  who  was  to  command  the  land 
forces,  Sewall  was  sent  down  the  harbor 
to  meet  him.  They  came  in  pinnaces  to 
the  Castle,  where  Tuthill  saluted  with  twenty-one 
guns,  and  then  coming  up  to  town  landed  at 
Scarlet's  Wharf,  and  "  went  up  King  Street  in 
front  of  the  regiment  to  the  Council  Chamber." 
This  was   June  25.      The  general  was  enter- 


oC^-t/^  nt^a.   JUo^^cX., 


Captain  John  Bonner,  who  brought  him  a  chart 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Walker  says  of  Bonner 
that  he  had  "  the  general  character  of  the  best 
pilot,  as  indeed  he  appeared  to  me  to  be  ;  I  told 
him  he  should  be  aboard  that  ship  when  I  hoisted 
my  flag;  notwithstanding  he  was  very  instant 
with  me  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  for  an  excuse 
alleged  his  age."  In  the  News-Letter,  No.  379, 
there  was  printed  an  account  of  the  forces,  and 
Walker  reprints  it  in  his  Journal.  The  land 
forces  were  encamped  on  Noddle's  Island,  and 
the  sick  were  put  in  hospital  "  on  one  of  the  is- 
lands near  Nantasket  Road."  Walker  says, 
"  The  generation  then  inhabiting  Boston  had 
never  before  seen  so  grand  a  military  display  as 


rTi 


these  veteran  troops  [they  had  served  under 
Marlborough]  made  as  they  performed  their 
evolutions  on  the  fields  of  Noddle's  Island." 
The  troops  re-embarked  July  20,  and  on  the  30th 
sailed.     Sumner,  East  Boston,  341 —  Ed.] 
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The  fleet  remained  more  than  a  month,  offering  in  the  harbor  "  a  goodly, 
charming  prospect,"  according  to  Sewall,i  and  doubtless  often  disturbing 
the  streets  with  revelry.  So  little  notice  had  been  given  of  their  approach 
that  delay  was  inevitable  in  collecting  the  land  forces.  Massachusetts 
furnished  bills  of  credit  for  .^40,000  towards  provisioning  the  fleet ;  ^  New 
York  issued  ;£'io,ooo;  Pennsylvania,  .£^2,000.  Fifteen  hundred  men  from 
Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  were  sent  to  Albany  for  a  land 
attack  on  Montreal,  and  they  were  joined  by  eight  hundred  Iroquois  war- 
riors. Meanwhile  the  fleet  sailed  from  Boston  in  July,  carrying  seven  thou- 
sand men,  half  regulars  and  half  provincials,  under  command  of  Admiral 
Sir  Hovenden  Walker.^ 

Nothing  but  disaster  attended  the  brief  career  of  the  expedition.  When 
St.  John  heard  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  fleet  in  Boston,  he  wrote  to  the 
Duke  of  Orrery,  "  I  believe  you  may  depend  on  our  being  masters,  at  this 
time,  ,of  all  North  America."  But  the  expedition  did  not  add  an  inch  to 
British  territory,  while  it  did  untold  injury  to  the  prestige  of  England  with 
the  French,  the  Indians,  and  even  with  the  colonists  themselves.  On  August 
22,  while  the  fleet  was  ascending  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  thick  fog  came  on  at 
nightfall ;  the  admiral  disregarded  all  the  pilots  in  his  orders  in  respect  to  the 
ships,  and  for  a  time  refused  even  to  come  on  deck  when  the  situation  became 
perilous.  Ascending  from  his  cabin  at  last,  he  gave  counter-orders  too  late ; 
eight  of  his  ships  were  wrecked,  and  eight  hundred  and  eighty-four  men 
were  drowned.  A  council  of  war  decided  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and 
the  fleet  returned  to  England,  not  even  stopping  on  the  way,  as  had  been 
ordered,  to  attack  the  French  posts  in  Newfoundland.  The  land  forces, 
destined  to  attack  Montreal,  were  also  withdrawn.  There  could  scarcely  have 
been  a  more  ignominious  failure.*  A  year  or  two  later  (April,  1713),  the 
war  closed  with  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  which  gave  to  England  the  possession 
of  Hudson's  Bay,  of  Newfoundland,  and  o~f  Acadia,  —  this  last  province 
being,  however,  so  imperfectly  defined  as  to  give  a  ready  excuse  for  the 
renewal  of  war  at  a  later  period.^ 

1  Sewall  Papers,  ii.  317.  buried  in  the  Granary,  with  armorial  bearings 
''■  [The  admiral  at  first  treated  with  Captain     on  his  stone,  which  are  given  in  the  Heraldic 

Andrew  Belcher,  a  rich  merchant,  with  a  view  to     Journal,  ii.  138.  —  Ed.] 

*  [Shea,  Charlevoix,  v.  252,  cites  the  authori- 
ties. Walker  printed  in  London,  in  1720,  A 
Journal  or  full  account  of  the  late  Expedition  to 
Canada.  The  London  Gazette  of  Oct.  6,  1711, 
gives  the  news  of  the  failure  of  this  expedition 
against  Quebec,  as  it  reached  the  home  govern- 

putting  the  charge  of  the  provisioning  in  his     ment.     There  is  a  copy  in  the  Cotton  and  Prince 

hands ;  but  he  declined.     He  then  entrusted  the     Papers,  No.  16.  —  Ed.] 

work  to  Andrew  Faneuil.  —  Ed.]  ^  [During  the  comparative   security  of   the 

2  [The  admiral  had  been  lodging  with  Cap-  few  following  years,  attention  was  occasionally 
tain  Cyprian  Southack,  on  Tremont  Row,  near  directed  to  the  Castle,  and  its  defences  were 
Howard  Street  ;  and  Southack  in  the  Province  strengthened  or  repaired.  In  1720  a  committee 
galley  was  to  lead  the  van  in  ascending  the  St.  reported  on  a  plan  for  strengthening  the  east 
Lawrence.  The  Captain,  who  was  somewhat  and  west  heads  of  the  island.  Shiirtleff,  De 
famous   in   his   day,  as  a  maker  of  charts,  Ijes     scription  of  Boston,  if)i,.  —  Ed.] 
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As  usual,  the  Indian  disturbances  went  on,  even  while  there  was  peace 
among  the  European  nations.  The  colonists  took  advantage  of  supposed 
tranquillity  to  establish  new  settlements  in  Maine,  and  to  build  forts.'' 
The  Indians  were  told  by  the  French  that  they  and  the  soil  they  held  were 
not  mentioned  in  the  new  treaty.  "  I  have  my  land,"  exclaimed  indignantly 
the  Abenaki  chief,  "where  the  Great  Spirit  has  placed  me;  and  while  there 
remains  one  child  of  my  tribe  I  shall  fight  to  preserve  it."  Vaudreuil,  the 
Governor  of  Canada,  was  secretly  intriguing  to  renew  the  contest ;   and  thus 

encouraged  by  French  counsel, 
but  even  when  not  aided  openly 
by  French  arms,  the  Christian 
-^  Indians  of  Maine  kept  up  their 
attacks.  Their  spiritual  adviser  and  head  was  the  venerable  P^re  Rasle,  of 
Norridgewock,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  self-devoted  missionary  among 
the  Eastern  Indians.  He  had  built  a  chapel  in  the  forest,  himself  adorning 
its  walls  with  paintings ;  he  had  trained  a  band  of  forty  young  Indians  to 
assist,  wearing  cassock  and  surplice,  in  the  rites  and  processions  of  the 
Church ;  and  he  had  collected  a  village  of  "  praying  Indians  "  about  him. 
A  Protestant  mission,  set  on  foot  by  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  had 
no  chance  of  rivalry  with  the  more  winning  methods  of  P^re  Rasle ;  and 
the  attempt  was  abandoned.  But  when  the  Indians,  under  his  supposed 
counsel,  met  at  Norridgewock  for  war,  and,  issuing  forth,  destroyed  Bruns- 
wick by  fire,  the  Puritans  naturally  denounced  Rasle  as  an  incendiary  of 
mischief,  and  pledged  themselves  to  the  destruction  of  the  Indian  head- 
quarters. They  proclaimed  the  Abenakis  to  be  traitors  and  robbers,  and 
offered  for  each  Indian  scalp  a  bounty  of  ;^I5,  afterward  increased  to 
;f  loo.^  There  was  by  this  time  a  class  of  Indian  fighters  among  the  colo- 
nists, as  hardy,  as  skilful,  and  as  relentless  as  the  natives  themselves ;  and 
P^re  Rasle,  knowing  this,  predicted  that  the  Indians  could  not  sustain  them- 
selves without  direct  aid  from  the  French.  He  sent  many  of  his  converts  to 
Canada,  but  resolved  to  be  himself  the  last  to  withdraw.     Three  times  an 

1  [In  August,  1717,  Governor  Shute,  with  a  and  the  Colonel,  "  strengthened,"  kept  his  seat. 
number  of  gentlemen,  left  Boston  by  water  to  The  regiment,  however,  paraded  next  day,  and 
proceed  to  Arrowsic  and  make  a  treaty  with  the  Sewall  tells  how  the  Governor  "  stood  in  Mr. 
Indians.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Jo-  Phillips's  balcony,  hanged  with  a  carpet,  and  the 
seph  Baxter  as  a  missionary,  whose  journal  on  officers  saluted  him  as  they  passed  by."  The 
this  service  for  several  years  is  given  in  the  I/,  field  officers  entertained  him  at  dinner  at  the 
E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  Jan.  1867,  p.  45.  The  Green  Dragon.  Governor  Phillips  stayed  till 
treaty  was  made  Aug.  9-12,  and  shortly  after  an  April,  when  he  left  Boston  under  salute  from 
account  of  it  was  printed  in  Boston,  by  B.  Green,  the  Castle.  Sewall  Papers,  iii.  229,  248.  —  Ed.] 
The  treaty  is  given  in  Maine  Hist.  Coll.,  iii.  364;  ^  [A  declaration  of  war  against  the  Eastern 
vi.  231.  General  Phillips,  the  Governor  of  Nova  Indians  was  published  in  Boston,  July  26,  1722. 
Scotia,  was  in  Boston  for  a  conference  in  1719.  The  preceding  September  Governor  Shute  had 
He  arrived  on  Sunday,  Sept.  27,  and  Colonel  given  as  a  reason  for  a  public  thanksgiving 
Fitch,  the  commander  of  the  Boston  regiment,  that  Providence  had  been  kind,  "  particularly  in 
who  had  orders  to  turn  out  his  command  to  greet  succeeding  the  methods  taken  to  prevent  the 
the  visitor,  was  in  church  when  word  was  brought  insults  of  the  Eastern  Indians."  See  a  fac- 
him.  He  turned  inquiringly  to  Judge  Sewall  simile  of  the  page  of  the  Boston  Gazette,  Oct.  2, 
between  prayer  and  singing.  "  I  said  '  No  I ' "  1721,  containing  this  proclamation,  in  Mr.  God- 
records  the  diarist,  exclamation  point  included ;  dard's  chapter  in  this  volume. Ed.1 
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attempt  was  made  to  capture  him;  ^  and  at  last,  on  Aug.  23,  1724,  a  party 
of  New  England  men  reached  Norridgewock  unperceived,  actually  firing 
into  the  Indian  cabins  before  any  alarm  had  been  given.  The  Indians  fled, 
the  settlement  was  destroyed,  and  the  body  of  the  priest  was  left  upon  the 
ground  near  the  cross,  bruised,  scalped,  and  insulted.^  Never  was  there  a 
more  cruel  issue  of  religious  fanaticism  against  fanaticism.  P^re  Rasle 
belonged  to  the  race  of  devout  martyrs,  and  with  their  inerits  had  their 
frequent  defects  and  their  disastrous  limitations ;  while  on  the  other  hand  so 
false  was  the  Puritan  conception  of  his  character,  that  when  a  half-breed 
Indian  was  once  killed,  having  with  him  a  devotional  book  and  a  list  of 
Indian  names,  he  was  currently  reported  to  be  "  a  natural  son  of  the  Jesuit 
Ralle,  by  an  Indian  woman  who  had  served  him  as  a  laundress."  ^ 

The  most  cruel  war  sometimes  tends  toward  peace;  and  /this  was 
unquestionably  the  result  of  the  destruction  of  Jesuit  missions  in  New 
England.  For  several  years  longer  there  was  a  running  fire  of  hostilities, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  celebrated  but  ill-named  Captain  Lovewell 
went  out  again  and  again  to  follow  the        ^  -^ 

Indian  trail,  and  always  returned  with     C//r^i/^  r^^/'^^'Z'^ZAJ'^.^^-^ 
scalps.     On  one  occasion  his  men  dis-    y^^  ^"^J*  "1 

covered  ten  Indians  asleep  round  a  fire,  ^ 

beside  a  frozen  pond;  surrounding  them  stealthily,  they  killed  them  all 
in  a  few  minutes,  scalped  them,  and  re-entered  Dover  bearing  the  ten 
scalps  stretched  on  hoops  and  elevated  on  poles.  After  receiving  an 
ovation  in  Dover,  they  went  on  to  Boston,  where  they  received  ;£^ioo  for 
each  of  their  brutal  tokens.*  This  party  was  always  accompanied  by  a 
surgeon,  and  also  by  a  chaplain;  and  had  prayers  morning  and  evening. 
When  it  was  finally  routed  and  broken  up,  at  the  famous  "  Lovewell's 


1  [One  of  these  expeditions  was  despatched 
by  Governor  Shute,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Westbrook ;  but  two  of  Rasle's  Indians 

discovered  their  approach.  The  Jesuit's  flight, 
however,  was  so  hasty  that  he  left  behind  letters 
from  Vaudreuil  (which  showed  the  Canadian 
governor's  sympathy  and  assistance),  and  the 
MS.  glossary  of  the  Abenaki  language,  in 
Rasle's  own  writing,  which  is  now  in  the  Col- 
lege Library  at  Cambridge.  —  Ed.] 

2  [Jere.  Bumstead,  in  Boston,  makes  this  en- 
try in  his  Almanac :  "  Aug.  22.  28  Indian  scalps 
brought  to  Boston ;  one  of  w'=  was  Bombazens 
[an  Indian  chief],  and  one  fryer  Railes."  —  Ed.] 

*  [Belknap,  New  Hampshire,  ed.  1862,  p.  204. 
Shea,  Ckarlet'oix,  v.  280,  gives  full  references. 
Rev.  Convers  Francis  wrote  the  Life  of  Rasle  in 
Sparks's  American  Biography.  For  an  account 
of  his  monument,  see  Historical  Magazine, 'jnne. 


1871,  p.  399.  Palfrey  (New  England,  iv.  438) 
says  :  "  His  death  was  a  great  relief  to  the  bor- 
der settlements.  Men  of  this  century,  not  in 
danger  from  the  tomahawk  which  his  zeal  lifted 
against  the  wives  and  children  of  a  hundred 
years  ago,  can  afford  to  be  just  to  his  good  qual- 
ities, such  as  they  were,  and  to  be  sentimental 
over  his  grave."  —  Ed.] 

*  [Belknap,  New  Hampshire,  p.  209.  The 
Journal  of  Lovewell,  signed  by  himself,  detail- 
ing the  events  of  this  expedition,  Jan.  27  to 
Feb.  27,  1724,  is  preserved  in  the  Massachusetts 
Archives,  vol.  Ixxxvi.  Mr.  Frederic  Kidder 
printed  an  account  of  Lovewell's  adventures  in 
the  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  January,  1853, 
p.  61,  and  gave  this  Journal  entire.  Lovewell's 
company  for  this  expedition  was  organized  at 
Dunstable,  and  the  men  were  raised  in  that  and 
the  neighboring  towns.  The  Journal  says  of 
the  close  of  the  expedition :  "  26th  [Feb.]  we 
marched  down  to  Captain  Knights,  at  Newing- 
ton,  and  (27th)  went  on  board  a  sloop  to  come 
to  Boston,  where  we  arrived  the  9th  current,  — 
Mar.  loth,  1724."  —  Ed.] 
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Fight,"  in   1725,  the  descriptive   ballad  of  the   period  says,  in  plaintive 
verse : — 

"  They  wounded  good  young  Frye, 
Who  was  our  English  Chaplain  ; 
He  many  Indians  slew. 
And  some  of  them  he  scalped, 
While  bullets  round  him  flew."  ' 

But  even  after  this  disaster  to  the  colonists  the  power  of  the  Eastern 
Indians  steadily  declined;  and  Dec.  15,  1725,  the  Abenaki  chiefs  signed 
at  Boston,  in  the  Council  Chamber,  a  treaty  of  peace,^  which  was  long 
maintained.^ 


1  [Thomas  Symmes  printed,  in  1725,  at  Bos- 
ton ("  B.  Green,  Jr.,  for  S.  Gerrish  "),  the  original 
edition  of  a  sermon  entitled  Lovewell  Lamented, 
which  had  an  account  of  the  "  Battle  at  Pigg- 
wacket "  annexed,  and  which  has  become  one  of 
the  books  most  sought  for  by  collectors  of  Ameri- 
cana. Brinley  Catalogue,  No.  422,  423.  A  second 
edition,  corrected,  appeared  in  Boston  the  same 
year  ;  and  it  was  reprinted  in  Farmer  &  Moore's 


Historical  Collection,  i.,  and  with  annotations  by 
N.  Bouton,  at  Concord,  N.H.,  1861.  —  Ed.] 

2  [This  parchment  is  preserved  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Archives.  —  Ed.] 

?  [In  the  years  immediately  succeeding  the 
town  was  seldom  free  from  fear  of  sudden 
irruptions  by  hostile  fleets.  They  had  learned 
the  insecurity  of  treaties,  and  they  had  experi- 
enced that  wars,  in  remote  corners  of  the  English 
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In  1744  came  another  war  between  England  and  France,  known  in 
Europe  as  "  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,"  but  in  the  simpler 
American   nomenclature   called   only   "  King  George's  War,"  or   perhaps 


dependencies,  broke  out  without  due  proclama- 
tion. There  is  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  City 
Clerk  a  petition  to  the  Selectmen  o£  the  town, 
signed  by  some  of  the  prominent  merchants  and 
other  citizens  of  Boston,  dated  Feb.  19,  1733, 
and  asking  that  a  town-meeting  be  warned  to 
consider  if  steps  should  not  be  taken  to  fortify 
the  town  and  its  approaches.  The  signatures 
are  of  interest,  as  showing  the  names  of  leading 
citizens.  See  pages  no- 112.  The  command- 
ers of  the  Boston  regiment  at  this  time  were : 


Edward  Winslow,  Colonel;  Jacob  Wendell, 
Lieutenant-Colonel ;  and  Samuel  Sewall,  Major. 
In  1735  a  movement  was  made  to  strengthen  the 
works,  and  a  committee  on  the  matter,  consisting 
of  Spencer  Phips,  John  Quincy,  and  Benjamin 
Bird,  reported  that  the  masonry  of  the  main 
work  was  in  poor  condition,  owing  to  bad 
mortar.  A  new  battery  was  at  this  time  built  at 
the  end  of  the  island,  to  be  connected  with  the 
older  work  by  a  platform  and  palisades.  (Shurt- 
leff.   Description  of  Boston,  495.)     A  few  years 
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oftener  "  Governor  Shirley's  War."  ^  As  before,  the  first  outbreak  of  the 
war  involved  the  colonies,  but,  as  before,  the  central  colonies  had  the  shield 
of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy,  —  once  the  "  Five  Nations,"  but  now  the 
"Six  Nations,"  the  Tuscaroras  having  been  added, —  so  that  the  main 
shock  came,   once  again,  on   the   New  England   settlements.     They  first 

later  (1739-40)  the  ruinous  condition  of  the  11,  1723,  —  a  position  which  gave  him  the  im- 
north  and  south  batteries  instigated  Edward  mediate  command,  the  captaincy  falling,  by 
Winslow,  Daniel  Henchman,  and  other  citizens     virtue  of   his   commission,   to  the   Lieutenant- 


f^ay£^£^^e,ci 


^^mk  ^,r£^  p^^ 


to  take  steps  to  secure  the  remounting  of  the 
guns.  The  subject  of  the  defences  nearly  every 
year  engaged  the  attention  of  the  town.     Late 


^te 


Governor  for  the  time  being.  In  1732  he  is 
styled  Lieutenant  and  Victualler.  The  Evening 
Post  of  Feb.  15,  1762,  says:  "Last  night  died 
here,  in  an  advanced  age,  John  Larrabee,  Esq., 
for  many  years  past  Captain  at  Castle  William, 
where  he  mostly  resided."  [N.  E.  Hist,  and 
Geneal.  Reg.,  January,  1862,  p.  60;  also,  April, 
1865,  p.   124,  where   the  account  of  him  from 


in  December,  1744,  a  vessel  arrived  at  Boston, 
bringing  from  the  home  government  twenty  forty- 
two  pounders  and  two  mortars  for  Castle  Wil- 
liam.   During  these  years  a  well-known  officer  at 


the  Castle  was  John  Larrabee.     He  succeeded 
John  Gray,  as  Lieutenant  of  th?  Castle,  Sept. 


the  News-Letter  is  copied.)    The  Castle  Gunner 

during  this  period  was  John  Brock.  —  Ed.] 
1  f"  June  3, 1744.     There  was  a  great  shock  of 

an  earthquake  about  ten  o'clock  a.m.,  while  we 
were  singing;  many  people  went  out,  but 
soon  returned  again.  War  was  proclaimed 
but  the  day  before  against  the  French  by  an 
alarm,  p.m.  .  .  .  June  28,  1744,  was  a  publick 
Fast  Day  on  account  of  the  war ;  Dr.  Colman 
prayed  and  Mr.  John  Walley  preached.    Mr. 

Walley  prayed  in  the  afternoon."—  Colonel  John 

Phillips,  MS.  Diary. ~'Ed,\ 
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learned  of  the  existence  of  the  war  through  the  capture  of  the  small  Eng- 
lish garrison  at  Canso  by  the  French ;  but  the  contest  is  chiefly  memorable 
through  the  capture  of  Louisburg  in  1745.^ 

In  one  of  Hawthorne's  early  historical  papers  there  is  a  sketch  of  this 
expedition  and  its  leader,  —  a  sketch  marked  by  that  fresh  picturesque- 
ness  which  belonged  to  all  that  came  from  his  then  obscure  pen.  In 
this  he  reminds  us  that  "  the 
idea  of  reducing  this  strong 
fortress  was  conceived  by  Wil- 
liam Vaughan,  a  bold,  energetic, 
and  imaginative  adventurer,  and 

adopted  by  Governor  Shirley,  the  most  bustling,  though  not  the  wisest, 
ruler  that  ever  presided  over  Massachusetts."^  The  enterprise  was  carried 
by  only  one  vote  in  the  Legislature ;  but  the  other  New  England  colonies 
gave  their  aid,  and  left  to  Massachusetts  the  selection  of  a  commander. 
The  choice  seems  to  have  been  made  in  very  much  the  same  manner  as  was 
the  selection  of  officers  for  our  volunteer  service  during  the  Civil  War.  In 
the  absence  of  men  of  experience,  there  was  an  effort  to  secure  those  of 
local  prominence,  who  would  command  respect  and  bring  recruits.     Colonel 

Pepperrell,^  of  the  York  County  MiHtia,  was  a 
prosperous  merchant,  in  middle  life,  was  Chief- 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  and  a  landed 
proprietor  in  three  provinces ;  he  was  also  a  man 
of  high  character,  and  was  so  far  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  celebrated  preacher  Whitefield  as  to 
go  to  him  for  advice  in  regard  to  accepting  the  offered  position.  Whitefield, 
with  a  good  deal  of  worldly  wisdom,  cautioned  Pepperrell  that  if  he  failed, 
the  blood  of  the  slain  would  be  laid  to  his  charge ;  and  that  if  he  succeeded, 
he  would  be  pursued  by  the  envy  of  the  living.     He  accepted  the  appoint- 


1  [The  prisoners  taken  at  Canso  were,  in  the 
autumn,  exchanged  and  brought  to  Boston,  when 
the  authorities  learned  the  first  definite  intelli- 
gence o£  the  strength  of  the  fortress.  They 
had  got  the  first  news  of  the  cai^ture  of  Canso 
from  a  fisherman,  who  saw  the  burning  fort,  and 
sailed  for  Boston.  The  French,  uj^on  the  sur- 
render of  Canso,  had  pushed  for  Annapolis,  and 
were  besieging  the  English  garrison,  when  Cap- 
tain Edward  Tyng,  in  the  Province  snow, 
arrived  with  succor,  and  the  besiegers  dis- 
persed. Tyng,  with  some  seventy  or  eighty 
newly-raised  volunteers,  including  Indian  sav- 
ages, had  sailed  from  Boston  July  2,  and  on 
the  13th  he  was  back  in  Boston  with  the  news 
of  the  fort's  relief.  —  Ed.] 

^  Fanshaive  and  Other  Pieces,  by  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  Boston,  1876,  p.  197.  [It  is  also 
claimed  that  the  incentive  came  in  large  measure 
fromthfe  sanguine  spirit  of  a  Boston  merchant, — 
Colonel  James  Gibson,  —  who  contributed  ;^soo 
VOI,.  II. —  15. 


to  the  undertaking  ;  and  from  the  zeal  of  Robert 
Auchmuty,  of  Roxbury.  Hutchinson  seems  to 
give  the  credit  to  Vaughan.  See  S.  G.  Drake's 
Five  Years'  French  and  Indian  War,  Albany, 
1870,  —  a  collection  of  various  narratives  and 
documents  concerning  this  war.  —  Ed.] 

*  [The  annexed  cut  follows  a  full-length  por- 
trait in  the  hall  of  the  Essex  Institute,  at  Salem. 
It  was  obtained  from  Kittery  by  George  A.  Ward, 
who  was  connected  by  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  Sir  William.  It  has  been  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Institute  fifty  or  sixty  years.  Tlie  artist  is  not 
known,  —  so  Dr.  Wheatland  informs  me.  An 
engraving  after  Smibert's  picture,  1751,  is  given 
in  Parsons's  Life  of  Pepperrell,  in  Drake's  Boston, 
and  in  the  N  P.-  Hist,  and Geneal.  Reg.,  January, 
1866.  Dr.  Parsons  contributed  a  Pepperrell 
genealogy  to  the  Register,  January,  1866.  In  the 
same  volumes  various  Pepperrell  papers,  then 
in  the  possession  of  J.  Wingate  Thornton,  Esq., 
are  printed.  —  Ed.] 
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ment,  nevertheless.^  It  was  considered  essential  that  the  French  should  be 
taken  unawares,  and  an  oath  of  secrecy  was  therefore  imposed  on  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature.  But  Hawthorne  tells  us  that  "  this  precaution  was 
nullified  by  the  pious  praying  of  a  country  member  of  the  lower  House, 
who,  in  the  performance  of  domestic  worship  at  his  lodgings,  broke  into  a 
fervent  and  involuntary  prayer  for  the  success  of  the  expedition  against 
Louisburg." 

The  material  for  this  expedition  undoubtedly  presented  the  curious  com- 
bination of  religious  fanaticism  and  strong  common-sense  which  marked 
all  the  actions  of  the  Puritan  colonists.  Those  who  entered  upon  it  were 
doubtless  sustained  by  the  intense  Protestant  feeling  .which  had  made  the 
destruction  of  Father  Rasle's  mission  appear  a  good  service  to  God.  They 
were  also  actuated  by  a  double  pride  —  as  Englishmen  and  as  colonists  —  to 
take  their  part  in  resisting  that  great  French  domination  which  was  known 
to  have  already  stretched  a  line  of  forts  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  might  yet,  if  unresisted,  sweep  the  whole  English  popula- 
tion into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Mingled  with  all  this  was  a  profound  dread 
of  the  Indian  foe, — an  enemy  whom  Christianity  had  only  better  organ- 
ized, and  civilization  had  only  better  armed.  Peace,  safety,  English  pres- 
tige, colonial  self-respect,  religious  enthusiasm,  —  these  were  the  aims  and 
motives  of  the  attack.  There  was  no  strict  discipline,  no  uniformity  of 
drill,  no  fixed  military  tradition ;  the  troops  were  only  to  meet  courage 
with  courage,  and  Roman  Catholic  zeal  with  Protestant  ardor.  One  en- 
thusiastic chaplain  is  said  to  have  carried  a  hatchet,  as  he  marched,  with 
which  he  proposed  to  hew  down  the  idolatrous  images  in  the  French 
churches.  Whitefield  himself,  on  being  asked  for  a  motto  for  the  expe- 
dition, answered,  "  Nil  desperandum,  Christo  Duce."^  Thus  the  fleet  sailed 
from  Boston,  bearing  three  thousand  men,  to  attack  a  stronghold  which 
had  been  called  the  Gibraltar  of  America,  and  whose  very  fortifications 
were  said  to  have  cost  five  million  dollars.  It  seemed  an  enterprise  as 
daring  as  that  of  Sir  William  Phips,  and  as  hopeless.^ 

1  [Pepperrell  was  not  without  kin  as  well  as  a  familiar  figure  in   the  streets.      Whitefield's 

friends   in   Boston.      His   sister   Mary,    now   a  somewhat  curious  letter  describing  his  interview 

widow,  was  soon  to  become   the  wife  of  Rev.  with  Pepperrell  is  given  in  Tyerman's  Life  of 

Benjamin   Colman,   of    the   Manifesto   Church.  Whitefield,  \\.  150. —  Ed.] 

Another   sister,  Miriam,   had   married   Andrew  ^  ["  Feb.  28,  1744-45.     There  was  a  publick 

Tyler,  a  Boston  merchant,  whose  brother  Wil-  Fast  through  the  Province  about  the  Expedition 

liam  was  the  husband  of  Pepperrell's  youngest  to  Cape  Breton."  —  Colonel  John  Phillips,  MS. 

sister,   Jane.      In  1723  Pepperrell  himself  had  Diary.  —  Ed.J 

married,  in  Boston,   Mary,  daughter  of   Grove  ^  The  siege  train  was  mostly  taken  from  the 

Hirst,  a  Boston  merchant,   and  granddaughter  Castle.   One  of  the  vessels  accompanying  the  fleet 

of  Judge  Sewall.      This  made  him   brother-in-  was  the  "Massachusetts  "frigate.Captain  Edward 

law  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Chauncy  of  the  First  Tyng.  Shirley  had  directed  Tyng,  says  Preble,  in 
Church,   of    Addington     Davenport    rector    of  f^C^S 

Trinity,  and  further  linked  him  collaterally  with  ^~fe^/  * 

other  Boston  families.     Such  relations,  his  busi-  y^J^-"-' 

ness  pursuits,  and  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the 

General  Court  and  of   the  Governor's  Council  his  "Notes  on  Early  Ship-Building"  (TV.  i?. //«/. 

had  often  brought  him  to  Boston,  and  made  him  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  October,  187 1,  p.  363)  to  find  the 
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When  the  fleet  sailed,  it  was  quite  uncertain  whether  any  aid  would  come 
from  the  mother  country,  but  an  English  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Sir 

Peter  Warren,^  joined  the  ex- 
pedition at  Canso ;  and  ves- 
sels bearing  the  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Connecticut  forces 
also  arrived,  the  Rhode  Island 
force  being  too  late.  On  April 
30,  1745,  the  fleet  came  in  sight  of  Louisburg,  and  found  its  strength  not 
exaggerated.  The  walls  were  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  and  forty  feet  thick ; 
they  were  surrounded  by  a  ditch  eighty  feet  wide,  and  were  defended  by  one 
hundred  and  eighty-three  pieces  of  artillery,  besides  sixty  more  in  the  two 
outlying  batteries.  Against  this  the  New  England  forces  had  but  eighteen 
cannon  and  three  mortars  and  their  hands,  which,  like  Wamba's  in  Ivanhoe, 
were  not  used  to  making  mammocks  of  brick  and  mortar.  Even  when  the 
French,  in  a  panic,  had  abandoned  the  "  royal  battery  "  on  the  shore,  —  a 
work  so  perfect  that  it  was  afterward  said  that  two  hundred  men  could  have 
held  it  against  five  thousand,  —  the  main  fort  seemed  equally  beyond  the  reach 
of  attack.  Seth  Pomeroy,  of  Northampton,  who  superintended  the  work  of 
driUing  out  the  guns  spiked  by  the  retreating  enemy,  wrote  thus  to  his  family 
at  home  :  "  Louisburg  is  an  exceedingly  strong  place,  and  looks  impregna- 
ble. It  looks  as  if  our  campaign  would  last  long;  but  I  am  willing  to  stay 
till  God's  time  comes  to  deliver  the  city  into  our  hands."  And  it  marks  the 
feeling  of  the  time  that  his  wife  should  have  written  in  reply  :  "  Suffer  no 
anxious  thought  to  re.st  in  your  mind  about  me.  The  whole  town  is  much 
engaged  with  concern  for  the  expedition,  how  Providence  will  order  the 
aff'air,  for  which  religious  meetings  every  week  are  maintained.  I  leave  you 
in  the  hands  of  God."  ^ 

For  six  weeks  Louisburg  was  besieged ;  and  much  work  was  done  by 
the  besiegers,  in  an  irregular  and  disorderly  way.  Under  Colonel  Richard 
Gridley,^  of  Boston,  a  battery  was  erected  near  the  north  cape  of  the  harbor ; 


largest  ship  he  could  to  accompany  the  Massa- 
chusetts contingent.  One  was  found  on  the 
stocks,  nearly  ready  for  launching,  and  under 
Tyng's  supervision  she  was  strengthened  and 
pierced  for  twenty-four  or  twenty-six  guns. 
Tyng  was  a  grandson  of  the  early  settler  in 
Boston  of  the  same  name ;  had  earlier  com- 
manded the  snow  "  Prince  of  Orange,"  and  in 


her  had  captured,  in  June,  1744,  a  French  priva- 
teer on  our  coast,  which  caused  some  Boston 
merchants  to  give  him  a  piece  of  plate.  He 
died  in  1755.  (See  Alden,  Epitaphs,  ii.  328; 
Drake,  Five  Years'  French  and  Indian  War,  246.) 


The  "  Massachusetts  "  was  later  commanded  by 
Captain  Moses  Bennet.  Captain  John  Rouse, 
who  was  next  in  command  to  Tyng,  had  the  pre- 
vious year,  in  a  Boston  privateer,  played  havoc 
among  the  French  fishing  fleet  on  the  Grand 
Banks.  Drake,  Five  Years''  French  and  Indian 
War,  240. 

1  [Warren  was  not  unknown  in  Boston.  He 
had  been  in  port  in  1735,  '"  command  of  the 
"  Squirrel "  frigate.  The  autograph  here  given 
is  from  his  reply  to  the  congratulations  of  the 
council  and  representatives,  preserved  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Archives,  "  Letters,"  iii.  295.  —  Ed.] 

2  Bancroft,  United  States,  revised  ed.  ii.  591. 
2  [Gridley  was  a  brother  of  Jeremy  Gridley, 

and  was  born  in  1710.  His  plan  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Louisburg,  made  in  1745,  was  published  by 
Jefferys  in  1758.    In  the  Belknap  list  of  commis- 
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and  under  Colonel  Meserve  of  New  Hampshire,  a  ship-carpenter,  sledges 

were  built  to  drag  cannon  over  boggy  morasses.    The  presence  of  ingenuity 

and  the  absence  of  discipline  again  remind 

the  reader  of  early  scenes  in  the  War  of      ^^  (  .      J\, 

the  Rebellion.      Meanwhile  the  English  ^yu^i^Cy^ ' 

fleet,  now  reinforced  from  home,  kept  up 

a  strict  blockade  and  captured  a  French 

store-ship.     Five  or  six  attempts  to  take 

the  "  Island  Battery "  had  failed ;   when  one  day,  to  the  general  surprise, 

a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  from  the  fort,  and  this  was  followed  on  June  17  by 

a  surrender.^     The  troops  marched  in,  and  the  French  chapel  was  occu- 


sioned  officers  he  is  called  "  lieut.-colonel  captain 
of  ye  train  [of  artillery]  and  company."  Par- 
sons, in  his  Life  of  Pepperrell,  p.  334,  says  a  few 
cart-loads  of  hewn  tufa-stone  almost  alone  mark 
the  site  of  Louisburg,  and  these  are  near  the 
grand  battery  where  Gridley  was  stationed.  On 
one  of  these  stones  he  found  the  words  "  Gridley, 
1745,"  deeply  chiselled.  In  the  following  year, 
1746,  Gridley  was  employed  by  Shirley  to  fortify 
Governor's  Island,  and  to  strengthen  the  Castle ; 
and  there  is  a  paper  in  the  Massachusetts  Archives^ 
"  Military,"  viii.  14,  showing  that  he  was  allowed, 
in  i75i,;f45for  his  services  and  expenses. — Ed.] 

1  [Colonel  John  Phillips's  diary  has  the  fol- 
lowing entry  under  May  2,  1745  :  "  The  Thursday 
Lecture  was  turned  into  a  Fast  by  the  ministers 
on  account  of  Cape  Briton  Expedition.  Mr. 
Prince  began  with  prayer  at  ten  o'clock.  Mr. 
Webb  preached,  p.  m.,  Mr.  Checkley  prayed 
and  Dr.  Sewall  preached.  Mr.  Welsteed  prayed 
last,  [added  later]  and  this  day  the  Grand  Bat- 
tery at  Cape  Briton  was  delivered  up  to  us." 

There  are  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Historical 
Society  various  original  papers  relating  to  this 
expedition,  —  the  Belknap  Papers,  vols.  ii.  and 
iii. ;  the  Pepperrell  Papers,  2  vols.  1699-1779,  but 
chiefly  concerning  this  expedition  ;  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Council  of  War  during  the  expedition. 
There  are  others  in  the  Massachusetts  Archives. 
The  printed  authorities  are  numerous.  The 
notes  to  Barry's  Massachusetts,  ii.,  cite  them. 
Belknap,  History  of  New  Hampshire,  gave  the 
earliest  careful  account.  Bancroft  cites  a  MS. 
journal  of  Seth  Pomeroy.  Governor  Shirley 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  about 
the  expedition,  which  was  accompanied  by  a 
Journal.  This  was  printed  in  London,  and  re- 
printed in  Boston.  Pepperrell's  account  is  in 
the  appendix  of  Curwen's  yournal,  and  in  Hunt's 
Merchant  Magazine,  July,  1858.  See  also  Cur- 
wen's  Letters  in  Essex  Institute,  Hist.  Coll.,  iii. ; 
and  in  vol.  iv.,  p.  i8l,  is  Craft's  yournal.  An 
elaborate  Life  of  Pepperrell,  by  Usher  Parsons, 
was  published  in  1855  (third  edition,  1856),  and 
some  of  Sir  William's  letters  are  given  in  Hist. 


Mag.,  January,  1868.  Wolcott's  Journal  of  the 
siege  is  in  the  Connecticut  Hist.  Coll.,  i.  An 
account  by  Colonel  James  Gibson,  published  in 
London  in  1745,  was  reprinted  in  Boston  in  1847, 
with  the  misleading  title  A  Boston  Merchant  of 
1745.  Plans  of  the  works  will  be  found  in  Ban- 
sroft's  United  States;  Usher  Parsons's  Life  of 
Pepperrell;  Shea's  Charlevoix,  v.,  and  in  Brown's 
Cape  Breton,  etc.  To  supplement  the  general 
historians  see  also  Magazine  of  American  His- 
tory, November,  1878,  and  Mr.  John  Russell 
Bartlett's  "  Naval  History  of  Rhode  Island,"  in 
Hist.  Mag.,  1870. 

Mr.  Charles  Hudson  has  printed  in  the  N. 
E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  October,  1870,  from 
the  Belknap  Papers,  a  list  of  all  the  commissioned 
officers  in  the  expedition.  The  colonels  of  the 
Massachusetts  regiments  were  William  Pepper- 
rell, Samuel  Waldo  (who  though  living  at  the 
eastward  was  the  son  of  Jonathan  Waldo,  a 
wealthy  Boston  merchant),  Jeremiah  Moulton, 
Samuel  Willard,  Robert  Hale,  Sylvester  Rich- 
mond, Jr.,  Shubael  Gorham,  John  Choate,  and 
Joseph  Dwight,  — the  latter  gentleman  also  com- 
manding the  train  of  artillery,  with  Richard 
Gridley,  a  Boston  man,  his  lieutenant.  Barthol- 
omew Green,  the  Boston  printer,  was  a  second 
lieutenant  in  this  artillery  service.     Ebenezer 


Prout  is  put  down  on  the  roll  as  assistant  store- 
keeper of  his  Majesty's  Ordnance,  but  signs  a 
document  at.the  State  House  as  commissary.  We 
recognize  one  Boston  physician,  William  Rand, 


among  the  surgeons.  The  interpreters  were  the 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Walter,  minister  of  the  second 
Roxbury  pan'sh,  and  Andrew  Lemercier,  a  son  of 
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pied  for  religious  services,^ — perhaps  not  by  the  iconoclast  who  carried  his 
hatchet,  but  by  one  of  the  same  faith  and  nation. 

Voltaire,  in  his  Sikle  de  Louis  XV.,  ranks  among  the  great  events  of  the 
period  this  capture  of  a  strong  fortress  by  the  husbandmen  of  New  England. 
Parkman,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  it  the 
result  of  "  mere  audacity  and  hardihood, 
backed  by  the  rarest  good  luck."  ^  At  any 
rate,  the  fort  surrendered,^  with  six  hundred 


^^i 
^^L^ 


SIGNATURES  AT  A    COtJNCIL  OF  WAR,   JUNE    3,    1 745,   ON    BOARD   THE    "  SUPERBE," 

OFF  LOUISBURG. 


the  Huguenot  pastor  in  Boston.  Moses  Bennet 
commanded  the  sloop  "  Bonetta,"  in  the  pay  of 
Massachusetts.     Benjamin   Greene    was    secre- 


tary of    the    expedition,    and    register  of    the 
Court   of  Admiralty. 

In  the  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  for  July, 
187 1,  Mr.  Hudson  gives  various  lists  of  persons 
who  were  in  the  expedition.  In  April,  1873, 
there  is  the  Journal  of  the  Rev.  Adonijah  Bid- 
well,  chaplain  of  the  fleet.  The  poor  parson 
succumbed  to  sickness  on  the  return  voyage, 
"bereaved  of  my  senses  thro'  the  violence  of 
my  distemper,"  and  knew  nothing  of  his  arrival 
at  Boston,  October  6;  but  two  days  after  he 
"  was  carried  to  Doctor  Rand's,  where  he  was 
eleven  weeks  and  four  days."  He  gives  also  an 
enumeration  of  the  vessels  in  the  expedition. 
Rev.  Thomas  Prince  of  the  Old  South  preached 
a  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  July  18,  which  affords 
some  historical  details.  In  the  Pepperrell  Pa- 
pers, i.  257,  there  is  a  letter  of  Daniel  Hench- 
man the  printer,  which  accompanies  a  copy  of 
this  sermon,  Aug.  6,  1745,  to  the  hero  of  the  hour. 


Drake,  in  his  Five  Years'  French  and  Indian 
War,  p.  187,  mainly  reprints  it.  The  news  had 
arrived  in  the  night  of  July  2,  by  a  packet  bring- 
ing despatches  from  Pepperrell.  His  brother- 
in-law,  Chauncy,  in  writing  to  him  under  date  of 
July  4,  1745,  speaks  of  the  news  having  arrived 
"Yesterday,  about  break  of  day."  He  adds: 
"  The  people  of  Boston  before  sunrise  were  as 
thick  about  the  streets  as  on  an  election  day ;  and 
a  pleasing  joy  visibly  sat  on  the  countenance  of 
every  one  you  met  with.  We  had  last  night  the 
finest  illumination  I  ever  beheld.  I  believe 
there  was  not  a  house  in  the  town,  in  no  by-lane 
or  alley,  but  joy  might  be  seen  through  its  win- 
dows. The  night  also  was  made  joyful  by  bon- 
fires, fireworks,  and  all  other  external  tokens  of 
rejoicing."  This  letter  is  in  the  Pepperrell 
Papers,  and  another  of  similar  tenor  dated  July 
27.  — Ed.] 

1  [A  cross  from  this  chapel,  brought  home 
by  the  Massachusetts  troops,  is  now  placed  over 
the  main  entrance  of  the  College  Library  at 
Cambridge.  —  Ed.] 

^   The  Old  Rlgime  in  Canada,  p.  400. 

^  [When  Shirley,  who  had  gone  hence  in 
August,  returned  in  November,  a  splendid  recep- 
tion awaited  him.  He  came  in  the  "  Massachu- 
setts" frigate,  and  landed  at  the  Castle.     The 
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and  fifty  soldiers  and  thirteen  hundred  inhabitants  of  the  town.  To  the 
colonists  this  gave  a  feeling  of  devout  exultation,  with  important  lessons  as 
to  the  value  of  mutual  union. 
All  the  New  England  colonies 
had  been  represented  at  Louis- 
burg  ;  and  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Pennsylvania  had  con- 
tributed money  for  the  purpose. 
Flushed  with  success,  the 
provinces,  as  far  south  as  Vir- 
ginia, began  to  plan  nothing 
less  than  the  conquest  of  Can- 
ada, —  they  to  furnish  the  land 
forces,  and  England  the  fleet.^ 
The  plan  failed  through  the 
non-concurrence  of  England 
—  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  then 
at  the  head  of  the  British 
Marine,  objecting  to  it  because 
of  "  the  independence  it  might 
create  in  those  provinces  when  they  shall  see  within  themselves  so  great  an 
army,  possessed  of  so  great  a  country  by  right  of  conquest." 


COMMITTEE   OF  THE   GENERAL   COURT.^ 


next  day  he  came  to  town  in  the  Castle  barge, 
and  landing  at  Long  Wharf,  under  salutes  from 
the  shipping,  Colonel  Wendell's  Boston  regiment, 
Colonel  Pollard's  Cadets,  and  some  other  trooj^s 
took  him  under  escort  with  the  town  and  pro- 
vincial dignitaries,  and  the  day  was  given  to 
joUiiication. 

Not  till  the  following  summer  did  Pepperrell 
return,  accompanied  by  Warren.  They  arrived 
in  the  harbor  about  the  first  of  June,  were  saluted 
at  the  Castle,  and  reached  town  about  5  P.  M., 
landing  under  salvos  from  all  the  batteries  and 
ships.  The  Cadets  and  dignitaries  escorted  them 
up  Long  Wharf  and  King  Street,  between  lines 
of  the  Boston  Regiment,  which  kept  back  a  crowd 
of  people.  At  the  Town  House,  Pepperrell  took 
his  seat  as  President  of  the  Council,  and  the  rep- 
resentatives delivered  addresses.  He  stayed  in 
Boston  till  July  4,  when  he  set  out  for  his  seat  at 
Kittery.  The  news  of  CuUoden  had  likewise 
come,  and  Thomas  Prince  had  preached  a  ser- 
mon of  jubilation  at  the  Old  South,  August  14. 
But  all  this  gave  way  before  long  to  a  dread  of 
Admiral  D'Anville's  Brest  Fleet.  Toward  the 
end  of  September,  1746,  says  Douglass,  who 
was  an  eye-witness,  "  6,400  men  from  the  country, 
well  armed,  appeared  on  Boston  Common ;  some 
of  them  from  Brookfield  travelled  seventy  miles 
in  two  days,  each  with  a  pack  (in  which  was  pro- 
vision for  fourteen  days)  of  about  a  bushel  corn 
weight."     Everything  was  astir.     Work  on  the 


harbor  defences  was  pushed  forward.  The 
French  armament,  however,  was  scattered  by 
a  tempest,  and  the  danger  passed.  The  reader 
will  remember  Longfellow's  ballad  on  the  sub 
ject. —  Ed.] 

1  [It  was  perhaps  because  of  these  projects 
that,  in  1746,  sjjecial  efforts  were  made  to  dis- 
cover all  subjects  of  the  French  King  in  Boston, 
and  to  commit  them  to  jail.  The  City  Clerk's 
files  disclose  various  papers  on  the  subject. 
Early  in  September  they  had  the  news  in  Boston 
of  the  sack  of  Fort  Massachusetts.  —  Ed.] 

2  [These  signatures  are  taken  from  the  report 
of  the  Committee  appointed  in  1746  to  settle 
some  of  the  accounts  of  the  expenses  to  the 
province  attending  the  expedition  to  Louisburg, 
taken  from  the  document  in  the  Massachusetts 
Archives.  The  chairman,  Wendell,  was  a  prom- 
inent Boston  merchant,  colonel  of  the  Boston 
Regiment  in  1745.  He  was  the  great-grandfather 
of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  lived  on  the 
corner  of  Tremont  and  School  Streets,  opposite 
the  King's  Chapel.  He  was  a  director  in  the 
first  banking  institution  in  the  province.  In  1749 
Parliament  voted  to  reimburse  the  colonies  for 
their  expenses.  William  Bollan,  a  son-in-law  of 
Shirley,  had  been  over  to  urge  the  adjustment, 
and  he  had  been  greatly  assisted  by  Christopher 
Kilby,  a  Boston  merchant,  who  had  been  in  Lon- 
don as  the  agent  of  the  province  since  1741. 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Tuttle  contributed  an  account 
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The  Swedish  traveller,  Peter  Kalm,  writing  from  New  York  in  1 748,  went 


even  further  than  the   Duke  of  Bedford. 


^i 


tff- 


OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  BOSTON  CADETS.^ 


'There  is  reason  enough  for 
doubting  whether  the  king, 
if  he  had  the  power,  would 
wish  to  drive  the  French  from 
their  possessions  in  Canada. 
.  .  .  The  English  Govern- 
ment has  therefore  reason  to 
regard  the  French  in  North 
America  as  the  chief  power 
that  urges  their  colonies  to 
submission."  Whatever  may- 
have  been  the  truth  of  these 
prognostications,  it  is  certain 
that,  after  three  years  more 
of  occasionallndian  outrages, 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
was  made  in  1748,^  providing 
for  the  mutual  restoration  of 
all  conquests;  and  Louis- 
burg  accordingly  reverted  to 
the  French. 

Yet  no  sooner  had  the 
treaty  been  signed,  than 
trouble  was  revived  between 
the  French  and  English 
about  the  boundaries  of 
Acadia.  Other  collisions 
took  place  in  the  West, 
along  the  Ohio  river ;  and  the 
last  and  severest  of  all  these 
wars,  commonly  called  the 
"  Old  French  War,"  or  the 
"  French  and  Indian  War," 
began.  Much  of  this  contest 
took  place  beyond  the  terri- 


tory of  New  England ;  but  nowhere  were  its  terrors  greater,  inasmuch  as  it 
seemed,  at  one  time,  to  involve  the  very  existence  of  the  English  colonies. 


of  Kilby  to  the  N.  E.  Ilist.  and  Gcneal.  Reg., 
1872,  p  43 ;  also  see  1874,  p.  451.  The  sum  of 
;f  183,649  was  sent  to  Boston  in  coin,  and  653, 
000  ounces  of  silver,  and  ten  tons  of  copper  were 
landed  on  Long  Wharf.  It  took  seventeen  carts 
to  carry  the  silver,  and  ten  to  carry  the  copper 
to  the  treasurer's  office.  —  Ed.] 

^  [The  proclamation  of  the  peace  was  made 


in  Boston,  May  10,  in  the  presence  of  the  town 
regiment  in  King  Street.  The  treaty  with  the 
Eastern  Indians  was  not  perfected  till  Oct.  16, 
1749,  at  Falmouth,  and  proclamation  of  it  was 
made  at  Boston,  Oct.  27.  —  Ed.] 

2  [This  group  of  signatures  gives  us  some  of 
the  principal  citizens  interested  in  military  mat- 
ters at  this  time.      Cf.   Whitman,  Ancient  and 
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A  convention  of  delegates  from  the  New  England  colonics,  and  from 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  was  held  at  Albany,  July  4, 
1754.     It  was  called  by  advice  of  the  British  ministry,  for  common  meas- 


COLONEL   JOSIAH    QUINCY.^ 


Honoyahle  Artillery  Company,  z-jy     Various  let-     kindly  allowed  to   be   photographed  for  the  en- 


ters of  Pollard  relating  to  the  Louisburg  expedi- 
tion arc  in  the  Pepperrell  Papers.  He  died  ten 
years  later.  "  1756,  Dec.  30.  Colonel  Pollard 
was  buried,"  is  the  entry  in  Sir  Charle.s  Henry 
Frankland's  diary.  —  Ed.] 

'   [This    cut    follows    a    portrait    by    C'lpley, 
painted  in  1769,  which  iVliss  liliza  .Susan  (^luincy 

VOL.  n,  — 16. 


graver's  guidance.  Stuart  is  recorded  as  saying 
of  this  picture  in  1825:  "  (Jopley  jiut  the  whole 
man  upon  the  canvas.  Mr.  Tjuincy  had  a  white 
hair  in  his  eye-lirow  and  there  it  is.  The  indu.s- 
try  of  Copley  was  marvellous."  Tliis  j;cnllein,in 
was  the  son  of  ludge  Edmund  (^uincy,  <_'olonel 
of  the  Suffolk  rcgimcul,  yraudsou   of  the   imuii- 
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ures  of  defence,  and  to  treat  with  the  friendly  Indian  tribes.  FrankHn 
was  one  of  the  members,  and  his  famous  representation  of  the  snake 
dismembered,  with  the  motto  "  Unite  or  Die,"  was  prepared  for  this 
occasion.  The  Massachusetts  General  Court  had  suggested  "  that  the 
control  of  Indian  affairs  be  put  under  such  general  direction  as  his 
Majesty  shall  judge  proper;  and  that  the  several  Governments  shall  be 
obliged  to  bear  their  proportions  of  defending  his  Majesty's  territories 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  French  and  the  incursions  of  the  In- 
dians." The  delegates  from  Massachusetts  had  been  authorized  to  form 
articles  of  union;  and  a  committee  of  one  from  each  colony  was  appointed 
to  frame  a  plan.  Franklin's  plan  was  reported,  and  had  the  support  of  all 
but  the  Connecticut  delegates.  He  proposed  a  council  of  forty-eight  mem- 
bers, distributed  among  the  different  colonies,  and  having  for  its  head  a  presi- 
dent-general, appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  having  the  veto  power.  It  was 
ultimately  rejected  by  the  King's  Council  as  giving  too  much  power  to 
the  people,  and  by  the  provincial  assemblies  as  giving  too  much  power  to 
the  Crown.  Meanwhile  the  French  and  Indian  war-  went  on,  and  the  colo- 
nists were  compelled  to  ponder  more  and  more  the  sarcastic  counsel  of  the 
Mohawk  chief  Hendrick,  at  Albany:  "You  desired  us  to  open  our  minds 
and  hearts  to  you.  Look  at  the  French:  they  are  men;  they  are  fortifying 
everywhere.  But,  we  are  ashamed  to  say  it,  you  are  like  women,  without 
any  fortifications.  It  is  but  one  step  from  Canada  hither;  and  the  French 
may  easily  come  and  turn  you  out  of  doors."  ^ 

The  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  awarding  Acadie,  or  Acadia,  to  the  English  had 
assigned  toHhat  province  its  "  ancient  limits;  "  but  to  agree  upon  those  lim- 
its passed  the  skill  of  commissioners.  The  English  claimed  both  sides  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  but  the  French  conceded  only  the  peninsula  now  called 
Nova  Scotia,  claiming  the  north  shore  of  the  bay  for  themselves.  Forts 
Beau-S6jour  and  Gaspereau  were  built  expressly  to  defend  this  French 
claim.     The  English  had  already  built  forts  at  Windsor  and  Minas;  and 

grant  Edmund ;  and  he  was  the  first  of  a  bril-  escorted   by  armed  sailors  from   the  wharf  to 

liant  line  of  Josiahs.     A  graduate  of  Harvard  Colonel  Quincy's  house,  on  the  corner  of  what 

(1728),  he  was  engaged  in  commerce  and  ship-  is  now  Washington   Street  and  Central  Court, 

building  in  Boston  during  these  wars  with  the  where  they  found  rest  in  the  wine  cellar,  with  a 

French  and  Spaniards.      In  1748  his  mercantile  guard  mounted  over  them  while  they  remained 

house  fitted  out  the  ship  "  Bethell "  for  the  Medi-  there,  day  and   night.      Later,   Mr.    Quincy  re- 

terranean,  arming  her  with  twenty  guns,  some  of  moved  to  Braintree,  and  became  Colonel,  as  his 

which,  however,  were  dummies.      They  made  a  father  had  been,  of  the   Suffolk  regiment.      In 

good  enough  appearance  however,  together  with  1755  the  province  sent  him  to  Pennsylvania  to 

a  display  of  spare  coats  and  hats   stuck  upon  ask   help   from   that   colony,   in  the   attack   on 

handspikes,   to   deceive   the    commander    of    a  Crown    Point,   which   Massachusetts   was   then 

Spanish  ship  of  heavier  force,  who,  mistaking  the  planning.     Franklin,  in  his  Autobiography,  tells 

"Bethell"  for  an  English  sloop-of-war,   struck  the  story  of  this  negotiation.     Edmund  Quincy, 

his  colors.      It  was  no  easy  matter  for  Captain  Life  of  Jasiah   Quincy,  ch.  i. ;   Miss   Quincy  in 

Isaac  Freeman  to  prevent  the  prize  turning  mas-  Penn.  Mag.  of  Hist.,  iii.      There  is  a  genealogi- 

ter,  when  the  trick  was  discovered.     Good  luck  cal  sketch  of  the  Quincys  in  A'.  E.  "uist.  and 

attended  him,  and   the  "  Bethell  "  and  her  prize  Gwra/.  v?(g>-.,  January,  1857,  p.  71,  and  April,  1857, 

came  into  Bostor  harbor  with  one  hundred  and  p.  154.  —  Ed.] 

si.Kty-one  chests  of  silver  and  two  of  gold,  to  be  1  Bancroft,    United  States,   revised    edition, 

di'stributed.      The  doubloons  and  dollars  were  iii.  79. 
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had  established  a  fort  and  colony  at  Halifax  to  take  the  place  of  Louisburg, 
just  surrendered.  In  1755  hostilities  had  advanced  far  enough — though 
there  had  as  yet  been  no  declaration  of  war  —  for  the  English  to  attack  the 
two  forts  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy.    Three  thousand  men  had  been  placed  under 


JOHN    WIN.^LOW 


1  [This  cut  follows  the  likeness  of  General  scripts  then  follow 
Winslow  now  hanging  in  the  gallery  of  the  His- 
torical Society,  in  whose  cabinet  is  a  collection 
of  papers  which  is  lettered  "Winslow's  Jour- 
nal." The  first  volume  opens  with  a  letter  of 
proposals  which  Winslow  addressed  to  Gover- 
nor .Shirley,  followed  by  a  copy  of  his  commi.s- 
sion    as    Lieut.-Colonel,    Feb.    lo,    1755.       Tran- 


of  instructions,  letters, 
accounts,  orders,  rosters,  log-books,  and  reports, 
bearing  date  down  to  Jan.  1756.  The  second 
volume  of  a  similar  character  begins  February 
and  ends  August,  1756,  cli.ising  with  a  certificate 
that  the  354  pages  of  the  book  "  is  to  the  best  of 
my  skill  and  judgment  a  true  record  of  origmal 
papers   committed  to  my  care  for  that  pur])ose," 
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c/dftyn.  W(yyL 


the  command  of  John  Winslow,  a  mihtia  general  who  had  himself  seen 
some  actual  service,  and  whose  grandfather  ^  was  well  remembered  as  having 

commanded  the  New  England  force  in 

y        ^y^  the  celebrated  "  swamp  fight ''  during 

t/'H'^i^-^         PhiHp's  War.    He  sailed  from  Boston 

/J  on  May  20,^   and    on  arriving  at  the 

/Q  I       P      I,   ^^-^      Bay  of  Fundy  Winslow's  troops  were 

^f  A  VicL     JWv     C^CAKi^  reinforced  by  three  hundred 

0  /'  British    regulars    under    Col. 

ply>-^     A  Monckton,  who   took   com- 

W     Jofyi-U^'^iy^A  mand  of  the  expedition.  The 

y  'yiJ*J    forts  were  easily  taken,  and 

«  the  small  French  forces  driven 

away.     But  a  more  difficult  problem  was  the  question  of  governing  the 


signed,  "  Henry  Leddel,  Secretary  to  General 
Winslow."  The  third  volume  covers  August- 
December,  1756,  and  is  similarly  certified  under 
date,  Boston,  April  23,  1757 ;  a  single  letter  of 
Loudoun's,  dated  Boston,  Jan.  29,  1757,  closes 
this  final  volume.  A  journal  of  the  Expedition 
to  Acadia,  kept  by  Dr.  John  Thomas  as  surgeon, 
—  the  same  who  acquired  fame  later  as  General 
Thomas,  at  the  Roxbury  fort, — was  printed  in 
the  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  Oct.  1879.  Fur- 
ther study  of  the  subject  can  be  pursued  in  the 
Nova  Scotia  Archives,  Halifax,  1869,  and  in  the 
Transactions,  Part  vii.,  of  the  Literary  and  His- 
torical Society  of  Quebec.  Beside  the  general 
historians  there  are  local  writers,  like  Moreau, 


L'Acadie  Fraji^aise,  ch.  xxiii. ;   Campbell,  Nova 
Scotia,  ch.  vii.,  etc. 


P'C^c 


1^  c^>^«^^^nv. 


"/ 


Admiral  Boscawen  was  at  this  time  in  com- 
mand of  the  squadron  on  the  coast  hereabout. 
—  Ed.] 

1  [Various  members  of  the  Winslow  family 
were  prominent  in  Boston  affairs  during  the  pro- 
vincial period,  and  it  may  be  well  to  make  clear 
their  relationship  (A'".  E,  Hist,  and  Geneal,  Reg.y 
April,  1863;  Oct.  1871):  — 


Edward,  of  Droitwich,  England- 


Gov*  Edivardi 
of  Plymouth  Colony. 


Gov.  Josiah, 
of  Plymouth  Colony;  d.  i6So. 


Judge  IsaaCf 
b.  1670;  d.  173S. 


yohn, 
Boston,  1655  ;  d.  1674. 


Keneltn, 
d.  at  Salem,  1672. 


Gilbert., 

d.  in  England. 

yosiak^ 

d.  at  Marshfield,  1674. 


Edivard^ 

b.  1634,  d.  1682. 


Col.  Edwardf 
b.  1669. 


yohn,  d.  1683. 
Joseph^  d.  1679. 
Samuel,  d    1680. 
Isaac,  d.  1670. 
Benjamin^  d.  1673-76. 


1 


Gen.  yokn,  yosiah, 

b.  1702.        b.  170T ;  kid.  17: 
Edward, 
h.  1 714; 
Royalist. 


yoskua^ 
Boston  Merchant. 


Isetac^ 
Boston  Merchant. 


Natkaniely 
d.  at  Marshfield,  17x9. 


Kenelfiti 
b.  1675;  d.  1759. 


yoseph, 

b.  1724; 

Boston  Merchant. 


PelhatHy        Dr.  Isaac. 
b.  1737  ;  b.  1739. 

Royahst.  — Ed.] 


2  [Dr.  Thomas  thus  records  the  setting  sail :  Sherley;    *  Siren,'  Captain    Proba;   thirty-three 

"1755,   May   22.      Wind   S.W.      We   weighed  transports    and    store    ships    (two    brigs,    five 

anchor  at  Deer  Island  road,  in  Boston  Biay,  in  schooners,  rest  sloops) ;    and  about   five '  thou- 

companywiththethreemenof  war,  — 'Success,'  sand  and  one  hundred  soldiers,  all  bound  for 

Captain     John     Rouse;     'Mermaid,'     Captain  Annapolis  Royal."  —  Ed.] 
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province  of  Acadia,  —  a  region  occupied  largely  by  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
thousand  French  colonists,  who,  during  forty  years  of  nominal  British 
sovereignty,  had  still  remained  absolutely  French  in  all  their  ways  and 
sympathies.  By  treaty  they  had  been  excused  from  taking  up  arms  against 
their  own  nationality ;  and  were  therefore  called  "  French  neutrals."    But  the 


capture  of  Fort  Beau-S^jour  had  revealed  three  hundred  of  their  young 
men  in  arms.  Should  a  population  thus  disposed  be  expelled,  and  go  to 
strengthen  the  French  force  in  Canada,  or  be  left  where  it  was  and  kept 
-down  by  strong  garrisons?  The  easiest  military  remedy,  and  the  cruellest, 
was  that  finally  adopted  by  the  authorities  of  the  province:  the  whole 
French  population  was  to 
be  seized  by  stratagem, 
carried  away  and  distrib- 
uted among  the  British 
North  American  colonies. 
More  than  a  thousand  of 
the    exiles 


were 


^vVijey?^^j'>\.A,d-£lz_^  cC^:/yi^ 


brought  to  Massa-     m       it     Q 
chusetts,  and  were   ^^fCcyy3c2M 
here  supported  at  &  /y 

the  public  expense ;  but  were 
denied  the  exercises  of  their 
religion.  "  We  did,"  said  Ed- 
mund Burke,  "  in  my  opinion 
most  inhumanly,  and  upon 
pretences  that  in  the  eye  of  an  honest  man  are  not  worth  a  farthing,  root  out 
this  poor,  innocent,  deserving  people,  whom  our  utter  inability  to  govern  or 
to  reconcile  gave  us  no  sort  of  right  to  extirpate."  The  story  of  this  sad 
event  has  been  written  in  undying  song  by  Longfellow.^ 

During   Braddock's  ill-fated  campaign  in  America  the  Massachusetts 


'  [Besides  Evangeline,  there  is  a  novel  on  the 
subject  by  C.  R.  Williams,  TTie  Neutral  French. 


The  two  volumes  in  the  Massachusetts  Archives, 


chusetts  into  which  they  were  sent,  but  give  little 
information  beyond  accounts  of  expenditures  in 
their  behalf  by  the  towns.  About  two  hun. 
dred  families  had  been  sent  hither,  and 
thirty  families  had  arrived  before  the  nth 
of  November.  Their  dispersion  was  in 
charge  of  a  committee,  of  which  Samuel 
Watts  was   chairman.      Hutchinson,  Massachu- 


"  Neutral  French,"  reveal  the  corners  of  Massa-     setts  Bay,  iii.  40. — Ed.] 
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troops  —  some  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  in  all,  being  one-fifth  of  the 
able-bodied  men  in  the  colony  —  were  partly  employed  under  Sir  William 

Johnson  in  his  expedition  against  Crown 
Point.  One  regiment  was  commanded 
by  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams,  who  was 
killed  in  action ;  and  who,  while  passing 
through  Albany  on  the  way,  had  made 
his  will,  leaving  property  to  found  what 
is  now  Williams  College.  Another  was 
commanded  by  Colonel  Pomeroy,  whose 
letter  from  Louisburg  has  been  already 
quoted,  and  who  lived  to  fight  at  Bunker 
Hill.  He  wrote  home  thus  enthusiasti- 
cally after  the  battle  of  Lake  George: 
"  Come  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against 
the  mighty !  You  that  value  our  holy 
religion  and  our  liberties  will  spare 
nothing,  even  to  the  one  half  of  your 
estate."  ^ 

In  drawing  pictures  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolutionary  war  we  often  forget 
the  previous  military  training  of  the  colo- 
nists, not  only  by  fighting  with  Indians, 
but  through  what  were  at  least  glimpses 
of  more  regular  warfare. 

Governor  Shirley  of  Massachusetts, 
during  an  abortive  expedition  against  Niagara  in  1755,  built 
and  garrisoned  a  new  fort  at  Oswego.  In  the  year  after,  the 
Marquis  de  Montcalm  besieged  and  took  it  with  five  thou- 
sand French.  During  the  following  year  (1757)  he  also 
^  took  Fort  William  Henry,  where  a  large  part  of  the  ill-fated 

^^v^  garrison,  including  many  Massachusetts  soldiers,  were  cruelly 

murdered  by  the  Indians  after  surrender  under  promise  of 
safety .2  This  crowning  disaster  left  a  general  feeling  of 
despair.  "  For  God's  sake,"  wrote  the  officer  in  command 
at  Albany  to  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  "  exert  your- 
selves to  save  a  province  !  New  York  itself  may  fall ;  save 
a  country!  prevent  the  downfall  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment ! "  ^      Montcalm  seemed   invincible ;    the  French  held  the  valleys  of 

the   fort  in   Martin's  Montcalm  et  les  derniires 


'  [His  letter,  descriptive  of  the  fight  of  Sept.  8, 
1755,  and  the  death  of  Williams,  written  to  head- 
quarters in  Boston,  when  he  supposed  himself 
the  only  field  officer  of  the  regiment  left  alive,  is 
preserved  in  Massachusetts  Archives,  "  Letters," 
iv.  109.  —  Ed.] 

"^  [Beside  the  general  historians,  see  Essex 
Institute  Hist.  Coll.,  iii.  79.     There  is  a  plan  of 


annies  de  la  Colonic  Fran^aise  au  Canada,  and  in 
Dr.  Hough's  translation  of  Pouchet's  History  0/ 
the  War,  p.  48.  — Ed.] 

'  Bancroft,  United  States,  iii.  176. 

'  [This  is  from  a  proclamation  issued  June 
'8,  '755,  t>y  Shirley,  offering  ;fiio  bounty  for 
captives  and  ;^ioofor  scalps.     Shirley  and  Pep- 
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the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi ;  Great  Britain  held  but  a 
strip  along  the  shore,  and  even  there  her  hold  seemed  uncertain.  The 
Indians  made  fearless  forays  into  the  heart  of  Massachusetts,  and  kept 
the  middle  colonies  in  terror. 

Dr.  Jeremy  Belknap,  pronounced  by  Bryant  to  be  "  the  first  to  make 
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perrell  had  been  made  ne.xt  in  command  when 
Braddock  was  put  in  charge  of  all  the  British 
forces  in  America.  Shirley's  expedition  to 
Niagara  was  a  part  of  the  campaign  planned  with 
Braddock,  after  vvhose  death  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  royal  forces  devolved  upon  Shirley. 
A  son  of  Shirley  had  accompanied  Braddock  as 
his  secretary  on  his  ill-starred  expedition,  and 
had  fallen.  Washington  came  to  Boston  in 
February  or  March,  1756,  to  lay  before  Shirley, 
as  the  supreme  commander,  a  cjuestion  of  military 
precedence  which  was  agitating  the  governors  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  It  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  narrate  to  the  father  the  particulars  of 
the  son's  death.  Washington  was  well  received 
in  Boston,  and  it  is  claimed  sat  to  Copley  for  a 
miniature  which  is  engraved  in  the  first  volume 
of  Irving's  fjfc  of  Washington.  —  En.] 

'  [The  a|>pearance  of  Boston  and  the  Castle 
defences  are  shown  at  this  time  (1757)  in  a 
drawing  made  by  Governor  Pownall,  the  basis 
of  an  engraving,  which  is  considerably  reduced 
in  the  present  cut.  The  plan  of  the  Castle,  with 
the  battery  which  jiad  been  erected  l:)y  Shirley, 
is  shown  in  the  annexed  plan,  copied  from  Pel- 
ham's  map  of  the  harbor  made  somewhat  later; 
but  little  change  had  been  made,  however,  in  the 


distribution  of  the  defences.  After  the  death  of 
Spencer  Phips,  in  March,  1757,  the  Council  gave 
the  command  of  the  Castle  to  Sir  William  Pep- 


^" 


sv* 


*  / 


perrell,  who  was  then  acting  as  governor.  In 
August,  on  Pownall's  arrival.  Sir  William  trans- 
ferred the  kevs.  —  Ed.I 
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American  history  attractive,"  wrote  an  almost  contemporary  narrative  of 
this  period,  and  thus  summed  up  the  discouragements  of  the  situation  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1757:  "The  great  expense,  the  frequent  disap- 
pointments, the  loss  of  men,  of  forts,  of  stores,  were  very  discouraging.  The 
enemy's  country  was  filled  with  prisoners  and  scalps,  private  plunder,  and 
public  stores  and  provisions,  which  our  people,  as  beasts  of  burden,  had 
conveyed  to  them.  These  reflections  were  the  dismal  accompaniment  of 
the  winter."  ^ 

But  in  this  year  the  hopes  of  America,  as  of  England,  were  turned  to 
William  Pitt.      With  his  wonted  energy,   he   began  his  career  as  prime 

minister  by  determined  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  colonies.  In  his  circular  letter  to  the 
American  governors  he  informed  them  that 
a  formidable  force  would  at  once  be  sent 
to  operate  by  sea  and  land  against  the 
French,  and  he  called  on  them  to  raise  "  as 
large  bodies  of  men  within  their  respective  governments  as  the  number  of 
inhabitants  might  allow,"  and  suggested  twenty  thousand  as  a  minimum 
number.  The  Crown  would  furnish  arms,  equipments,  and  supplies ;  the 
colonies  were  to  recruit,  organize,  uniform,  and  pay  the  men,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  ultimate  compensation  from  Parliament.  The  promise  "  acted  like 
magic,"  we  are  told.  Massachusetts  voted  seven  thousand  men,  besides  five 
hundred  for  frontier  defence ;  and  advanced  during  the  year  a  million  dollars, 
keeping  all  disbursements  under  control  of  its  own  commissioners.^  But  the 
services  of  a  single  colony  formed  henceforth  only  a  subordinate  element  in 
the  great  contest  which  was  destined  to  annihilate  the  power  of  France 
on  this  continent,  and  to  make  Canada  an  English  possession.  Massa- 
chusetts troops  did  their  share,  however,  in  this  work ;  they  were  with  Aber- 
cromby      in      his     p^^  ^^  ^ 

unavailing  attack  ^^p^^.-^i'T-Z-.*^^  /Z^^.yZ.C^^ii'-Tl-L..^-^ 
on     Ticonderoga,  ^  ^ 

with  Bradstreet  when  he  took  Fort  Frontenac,  and.  with  Prideaux  when  he 
took  Niagara.  One  at  least  of  the  English  commanders  of  Massachusetts 
troops.  Lord  Howe,  so  won  the  affection  of  his  command  that  his  death 


1  History  of  New  Hampshire,  2d  ed.,  p.  318. 

2  [We  find  some  token  of  the  activity  in 
Boston  in  tlie  bills,  still  on  file  in  the  City  Clerk's 
office,  under  date  of  1757,  from  Edward  Jackson 
and  William  Sutton  for  casting  bullets.  When 
Lord  Loudon  visited  Boston  in  1757,  the  bells 

/  were    all   rung ; 

I ^^/C^  /^^\  office  there  is  a 
fc_^  /      petition   of    the 

/         sextons,    asking 

pay  for  the  service.     They  were  allowed  zs.  8c/. 

each.     A  private  diary  records :  "1757,  Jan.  23. 

The  Earl  of  Loudon  was  at  nieeting.   Pr.  Sewall 


preached."  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  Jan. 
1865,  p.  60.  Loudon  had  come  out  in  July  of 
the  previous  year  to  take  the  supreme  command 
of  the  British  forces  in  America,  accompanied 
by  Christopher  Kilby,  an  old  Boston  merchant 
long  resident  in  London,  who  was  commissioned 
as  "  agent-victualler "'  of  the  army.  The  Earl's 
visit  to  Boston  was  to  consult  upon  the  coming 
campaign.  Kilby  accompanied  him,  and  at  the 
hands  of  his  old  townsmen  received  flattering 
compliments.  He  was  publicly  thanked  for  all 
that  he  had  done  as  agent  of  the  province,  and 
a  dinner  was  given  him  in  Concert  Hall.  Reg- 
ister, 1872,  p.  43.  —  Ed,] 
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the  power  of  French  Canada        ^ 

exhausted,  and  only  the  ad-       fh/        n.        I^W^Ql)'       A-—^ 
ible  generalship  of  Montcalm      ^OUA   '//ixnfrC/f~^&}Uy>i/r'^ 


upon  the  field,  at  Trout  Brook,  was  commemorated  by  a  monument  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  erected  by  the  province.^  To  hold  the  Eastern  Indians 
in  check.  Fort  Pownall  was  built  on  the  Penobscot,  within  what  were  then 
the  limits  of  Massachusetts.^  Louisburg,  Ticonderoga,  and  Crown  Point 
fell ;  the  power  of  French  Canada 
was 

mirable  generalship  ^^  ^,^^..^^^..^.        /f  ^  ~  j 

prolonged   the  contest.     Quebec    //        ^tLYy\£^  Je^^A/tJiynA^ 
was  taken  in  1759,^  Montreal  in  (/ 
1 760,*  and  the  conquest  was  com- 
plete.  The  New  England  colonists 
were   at    last    relieved   from   the 
terrible  warfare  which  had  known 
but   few  intervals   for  eighty-five 
years;  the  Eastern  Indians  were  almost  annihilated,  and  the  brief  final 
conspiracy  of  Pontiac  did  not  touch  New  England.     In  1763,  the  Peace  of 
Paris  ended  the  last  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars.® 


^A^>xr.   A/^y%JU^^r^j^~'  uy^'OGf^i'x^ 


«J*3»Vj3 


1  [John  Adams  makes  record  of  the  golden 
opinions  this  youthful  nobleman  won  in  his 
passage  through  the  country  from  Boston  to  New 
York.     John  Adams,  Works,  ii.  ^y  —  'EB.] 

''  [The  four  hundred  men  for  this  expedition 
were  put  under  the  command  of  a  colonel,  and 
embarked  at  Boston,  May  4,  1759,  though  per- 
haps one  company  of  them  sailed  from  Newbury. 
Governor  Pownall  accompanied  the  force,  kept 
a  journal,  and  after  deciding  upon  a  site  for  the 
fort,  re-embarked  May  26,  and  reached  the  Castle 
in  Boston  harbor  May  28.  There  is  a  paper  in 
the  JV.  E.  Hist,  and  Gejieal.  Reg.,  Jan.  i860,  by 
Rev.  Richard  Pike,  on  "  The  Building  and  Oc- 
cupancy of  Fort  Pownall."  See  also  Register, 
April,  1859,  p.  167.  —  Ed.] 

8  [When  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Quebec 
arrived  in  Boston,  a  large  bonfire  was  made  on 
Copp's  Hill.  Forty-five  tar  barrels,  two  cords 
of  wood,  fifty  pounds  of  powder,  and  other  com- 
bustibles were  consumed.  Another  fire  was 
lighted  at  Fort  Hill.  The  province  paid  for 
them,  together  with  thirty-two  gallons  of  nim 
and  much  beer  for  the  people.  (Drake's  Land- 
marks, p.  209.)  A  Thanksgiving  wa>>  ordered, 
and  Samuel  Cooper  preached  the  sermon  before 
the  Governor,  Oct.  16;  and  on  the  25th  Andrew 
Eliot  preached  another  discourse  of  thanks- 
giving. The  victory  of  Sir  Edward  Hawke  over 
the   French   fleet  of  the  next  month  caused  a 


renewed  rejoicing  when  it  became  known  in 
Boston,  which  was  not  till  Feb.  21,  1760.  The 
Castle  and  the  batteries  fired  salutes.  —  Ed.] 

*  [The  news  of  its  fall  reached  Boston  Sept. 
23.  A  Thanksgiving  was  proclaimed  for  Oct.  9, 
when  Mr.  Foxcroft  of  the  First  Church  preached 
a  sermon  on  Grateful  Reflections,  which  is  of 
some  historical  value.  —  Ed.] 

5  [The  command  of  the  expedition  to  Louis- 
burg was  given  to  General  Amherst.  Landing 
June  8,  1758,  he  effected  a  lodgement  July  26, 
when  the  place  surrendered.  Returning  to  Bos- 
ton in  September,  with  an  imposing  array  of 
war-ships  and  transports,  he  encamped  his  army 
of  4,500  men  on  the  Common,  and  on  the  i6th 
took  up  his  march  for  Albany.  There  are  plans 
of  the  defences  which  Amherst  encountexed  in 
Jeffery's  History  of  the  French  Dominion,  and  in 
Brown's    Cafe  Breton,  p.  297.  —Ed.] 

"  [The  two  main  defences  of  the  town,  look- 
ing seaward,  and  on  the  soil  of  the  peninsula 
itself,  during  these  years  of  anxiety,  were  the 
batteries  known  respectively  as  the  North  Bat- 
tery—  whose  site  is  nearly  marked  by  Battery 
Wharf— and  the  South  Battery,  or  Boston  Sconce 
at  the  foot  of  Fort  Hill.  They  appear  in  all 
the  contemporary  views  of  Boston ;  but  we  for- 
tunately have  more  distinct  pictures  of  them  in 
two  contemporary  engravings.  The  early  his- 
tory of  the  North    Battery  has  already  been 


VOt.   JI. 
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traced  in  the  first  volume  of  this  History,  ami 
the  view  here  given  is  drawn  from  a  copper- 
plate engraving  by  Paul  Revere,  which  is  on  a 
certificate  of  "  an  inlisted  Montross  at  His  Ma- 
jesty's North  Battery  in  Boston."  The  original 
view  measures  7-?4  by  j'A  inches,  and  the  plate 
belongs  to  the  Historical  Society,  and  an  im- 
pression from  it  will  be  found  in  its  Proceedings, 


i'"^??,  P-  J64;  and  a  fac-simile  is  given  in  Wat- 
son's Paul  Rmerc's  Signals,  1880.  It  was  prob- 
ably engraved  about  1760,  and  shows  a  part  of 
the  North  End  of  Boston,  with  Charlestown 
beyond  the  river.  This  sketch  affords  one  of 
the  best  views  of  that  town  before  the  Revo- 
lution. The  battery  in  the  form  shown  in  the 
cut  owes  its  origin  to  an  order  of  the  town  in 
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1706,  whereby  a  ;f  1,000  was  voted  to  extend  the 
battery  one  hundred  and  twentv  feet,  with  a 
breadth  of  forty  feet.  In  the  Essex  Institute  is 
preserved  the  view  of  the  South  Battery,  —  here 
reduced  from  a  size  of  7  by  2 '4  inches.  The 
original  engraving,  likewise  on  a  Montross's  cer- 
tificate, is  much  better  drawn  and  cut  than  that 
of  the  North  Battery.  A  heliotype  of  it,  full 
size,  is  given  in  the  Historical  Society's  Proceed- 


ing!, as  before.  Mr.  Whitmore  places  the  date 
of  the  engraving  about  1740.  (Snoall  Papers,  i. 
195.)  Andros  in  his  time  had  erected  on  the  hill  a 
palisade  fort  with  a  house  within  to  lodge  the  gar- 
rison, and  this  is  shown  in  Bonner's  map  of  1722, 
and  Burgiss's  of  1728.  There  is  no  marked 
change  in  the  delineation  of  the  palisade  and 
battery  below  in  any  of  the  editions  of  Bonner's 
map  from  1722   to  1769.  —  Ed.] 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

WITCHCRAFT    IN     BOSTON. 

BY    WILLIAM    F.    POOLE, 
Librarian  of  the   Chicago   Public  Library. 

THE  storm  of  terror  and  death,  called  the  Witchcraft  Delusion,  which 
swept  over  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  left  its 
traces  on  the  early  life  of  the  New-England  colonies.  While  it  raged  in 
Europe,  thirty  thousand  victims  perished  in  the  British  Islands,  seventy-five 
thousand  in  France,  one  hundred  thousand  in  Germany,  and  corresponding 
numbers  in  Italy,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  Sweden.  Witchcraft  in  New 
England  was  of  a  sporadic  and  spasmodic  type  compared  with  its  epidemic 
and  protracted  virulence  in  the  Old  World ;  and  yet  the  thirty-two  execu- 
tions in  the  New-England  colonies,  for  supposed  confederation  with  devils, 
have  filled  a  larger  space  in  history  and  in  public  attention  than  the  thirty 
thousand  similar  executions  which  occurred  in  the  mother  country.  Eng- 
lish writers  at  this  day,  when  they  need  striking  proofs  of  the  superstitions 
of  former  times,  take  their  illustrations  from  the  records  of  New-England 
witchcraft.  A  full  and  impartial  account  of  English  and  Scottish  diabolism 
has  never  commended  itself,  as  a  subject  of  historical  investigation,  to  a 
modern  English  writer.  Such  a  record  as  New  England  has  of  its  later 
witchcraft  is  a  desideratum  in  the  historical  literature  of  old  England.  The 
theme  is  one  of  strange  and  perpetual  interest,  and  as  a  subject  for  psy- 
chological study  it  will  never  lose  its  hold  on  the  minds  of  men.  The  recent 
development  of  what  is  called  "  Spiritualism ''  is  only  another  phase  of 
phenomena  which,  under  the  names  of  magic,  sorcery,  necromancy,  en- 
chantment, mesmerism,  fetichism,  and  witchcraft,  are  as  old  as  history,  and 
universal  as  the  human  race. 

The  New-England  colonists  had  no  views  concerning  witchcraft  and 
diabolical  agency  which  they  did  not  bring  with  them  from  the  Old  World. 
The  prosecutions  in  England  were  never  carried  on  with  a  blinder  zeal  and 
more  fatal  results  than  during  the  first  twenty  years  after  Governor  Win- 
throp  and  his  company  landed  at  Boston.  James  Howell,  who  was  later 
"  Historiographer  Royal "  to  Charles  II.,  says  in  his  Familiar  Letters,  Feb. 
3,  1646:  — 
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"  We  have  multitudes  of  witches  among  us  ;  for  in  Essex  and  Suffolk  there  were 
above  two  hundred  indicted  within  these  two  years,  and  above  the  half  of  them  executed. 
...  I  speak  it  with  horror  !  God  guard  us  from  the  Devil !  for  I  think  he  was  never 
so  busy  upon  any  part  of  the  earth  that  was  lightened  by  the  beams  of  Christianity."  1 

Again  he  writes,  Feb.  22,  1647 :  — 

"  Within  the  compass  of  two  years,  near  upon  three  hundred  witches  were  ar- 
raigned, and  the  major  part  of  them  executed,  in  Essex  and  Suffolk  only.  Scotland 
swarms  with  them  more  and  more,  and  persons  of  good  quality  are  executed  daily."  " 

At  that  time  the  professional  "Witch-Finder-General,"  Matthew  Hopkins, 
was  passing  through  the  English  counties  practising  his  trade,  and  under 
the  sanction  of  the  courts  subjecting  his  victims  to  every  species  of  torture 
and  indignity.  His  method  of  "searching"  and  "watching"  suspected 
persons  was  recommended  in  the  law  books,  and  was,  we  shall  see,  by  order 
of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  applied  to  the  first  witch  executed 
in  the  Massachusetts  Colony.  His  water-test  was  tried  in  Connecticut,  and 
the  report  was  that  the  victims  "  swam  like  a  cork."  These  outrageous  pro- 
ceedings were  not  condemned  by  the  English  clergy,  either  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  or  of  the  Dissenters.  The  excellent  Richard  Baxter,  author 
of  The  Saints'  Everlasting  Rest,  says  in  his  Certainty  of  the  World  of 
Spirits,  1691,  p.  52:  "The  hanging  of  a  great  number  of  witches  in  Suf- 
folk and  Essex,  by  the  discovery  of  one  Hopkins,  in  1645  and  1646,  is 
famously  known.  Mr.  [Dr.  Edmund]  Calamy  went  along  with  the  judges 
in  the  circuit  to  hear  the  confessions,  and  see  there  were  no  fraud  or 
wrong  done  them."  There  was  no  doubt  in  the  legal  or  clerical  profession 
as  to  the  reality  of  witchcraft,^  or  as  to  the  duty  of  the  courts  to  extirpate 
it.  The  English  law  books  gave  the  most  minute  directions  as  to  the  means 
of  detecting,  and  the  form  of  trying,  witches.  Some  of  these  atrocious  and 
nauseating  details  we  must  give,  in  order  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the 
subject  we  are  considering  may  be  understood. 

Concerning  the  later  witch-trials  of  New  England  an  enormous  mass  of 
original  information  is  accessible,  in  the  form  of  court  records,  depositions, 

1  P.  386,  edition  of  1673.  subject  with  impartiality,  without  coming  to  the 

2  P.  427.  conclusion  that  the  historical  evidence  establish- 

3  Sir  William  Blaclcstone,  more  than  seventy  ing  the  reality  of  witchcraft  is  so  vast  and  so 
years  after  the  last  witch  was  executed  in  New  varied,  that  it  is  impossible  to  disbelieve  it  with- 
England,  wrote  in  his  Commentaries  (4,  61) :  out  what,  on  other  subjects,  we  should  deem  the 
"  To  deny  the  possibility,  nay,  actual  existence  of  most  extraordinary  rashness.  The  defenders  of 
witchcraft  and  sorcery  is  at  once  flatly  to  con-  the  belief,  who  were  often  men  of  great  and 
tradict  the  revealed  Word  of  God  in  various  distinguished  talent,  maintained  that  there  was 
passages  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  no  fact  in  history  more  fully  attested ;  and  that 
and  the  thing  itself  is  a  truth  to  which  every  to  reject  it  would  be  to  strike  at  the  root  of  all 
nation  in  the  world  hath  in  its  turn  borne  testi-  historical  evidence  of  the  miraculous.  ...  In 
mony,  either  by  examples  seemingly  well  attested,  our  day,  it  may  be  said  with  confidence  that  it 
or  by  prohibitory  laws,  which  at  least  suppose  would  be  altogether  impossible  for  such  an 
the  possibility  of  commerce  with  evil  spirits."  amount  of    evidence   to   accumulate    round    a 

W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  in  History  of  Rationalism,  p.  conception  which  had  no  substantial  basis  in 
38,  says :  "  It  is,  I  think,  difficult  to  examine  the     fact." 
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and  contemporary  accounts ;  but  concerning  two  of  the  earlier  cases  which 
occurred  in  Boston  there  is  not  a  report  of  a  trial,  a  deposition,  or  a  court 
record  to  be  found.  Contemporary  allusions  to.  the  earlier  cases,  sometimes 
without  even  the  surname  of  the  person  executed,  are  all  the  information 
concerning  them  which  has  come  down  to  us.  Governdr  Winthrop,  in  his 
Journal,  under  the  date  of  March,  1646-47,  made  his  entry:  "One  [blank]  of 
Windsor  arraigned  and  executed  at  Hartford  for  a  witch."  ^  The  Connecticut 
records  make  no  mention  of  it,  and  nothing  more  is  known  of  the  case. 
Mr.  John  Hale,  in  his  Modest  Inquiry,  1704,  says:  "Another  that  sufifered 
on  that  account  [of  witchcraft]  was  a  Dorchester  woman."  Only  recently 
has  the  name  of  this  woman  come  to  light.^  Of  the  four  persons  executed 
for  witchcraft  in  Boston,  only  one,  who  suffered  in  1688,  is  mentioned  by 
Increase  or  Cotton  Mather,  who  did  more  than  all  other  early  New-England 
writers  to  preserve  the  record  of  such  events.  Of  the  twelve  executions 
which  took  place  in  New  England  before  1692,^  the  Christian  names  of 
only  four  of  the  sufferers  are  known. 

I.  In  Boston,  the  earliest  execution  for  witchcraft  was  that  of  Margaret 
Jones,  of  Charlestown,  on  June  15,  1648.  There  seems, to  be  no  evidence 
that  any  earlier  case  of  witchcraft  was  under  investigation  in  the  colony. 
Her  husband,  Thomas  Jones,  was  arrested  at  the  same  time  on  the  same 
charge,  but  he  was  not  convicted.  The  little  we  know  of  Margaret  Jones 
we  find  in  Governor  Winthrop's  Journal.  She  was  evidently  a  strong- 
minded  woman,  and  a  skilful  practitioner  of  medicine.  She  used  simple 
remedies  and  small  doses,  yet  they  produced  extraordinary  effects.  Perhaps 
she  adopted  the  principle  of  similia  similibus  curantur,  and  was  a  precursor 
of  Hahnemann.  Her  predictions  as  to  cases  treated  by  the  heroic  method 
proved  to  be  true.  Her  touch  seemed  to  be  attended  with  mesmeric  influ- 
ence. There  was  no  charge  that  she  had  bewitched  any  one,  and  the  usual 
phenomena  of  spectres,  fits,  spasms,  etc.  were  wanting.  The  main  evidence 
on  which  she  was  convicted  was  her  imps,  which  were  detected  by  "  watch- 
ing "  her,  after  the  Hopkins  method.  She  was  tried  by  the  General  Court, 
which  was  almost  wholly  composed  of  the  original  founders  of  the  colony. 
John  Winthrop  was  Governor;   Thomas  Dudley,  Deputy-Governor;  John 

1  Vol.  II.  374,  edition  of  1853.  plete ;  but  I  have  included  all  of  which  I  have 

2  She  was  the  wife  of  Henry  Lake.  This  any  knowledge,  and  with  such  details  as  to 
appears  in  a  letter  of  Nathaniel  Mather,  of  names  and  dates  as  could  be  ascertained  : — 
Dublin,  to  his  brother  Increase,  dated  Dec.  31,  1646, —  "  Woman  of  Windsor,"  Connecticut 
1684,  acknowledging  the  receipt  oi  Remarkable  (name  unknown),  at  Hartford.  1648,  — Mar- 
Prmiidences,  1684.  He  says :  "  Why  did  you  not  garet  Jones,  of  Charlestown,  at  Boston.  1648, 
put  in  the  story  of  Mrs.  Hibbins's  witchcrafts,  —Mary  Johnson,  at  Hartford.  1650?  — Henry 
and  the  discovery  thereof,  and  also  of  H.  Lake's  Lake's  wife,  of  Dorchester.  1650.?— Mrs.  Ken- 
wife,  of  Dorchester?"  Mather  Papers,  \  Mass.  dall,  of  Cambridge.  165 1, —Mary  Parsons,  of 
Hist.  Coll,  viii.  58.  Springfield,  at  Boston.     1651,  — Goodwife  Bas- 

2  The  following  is  the  list  of  the  tvyelve  per-  sett,  at  Fairfield,  Conn.    1653,— Goodwife  Knap, 

sons  who  were   executed  for  witchcraft  in  New  at  Hartford.     1656,  —  Ann  Hibbins,  at  Boston. 

England  before  1692,  when  twenty  other  persons  1662,  — Goodman  Greensmith,  at  Hartford.  1662, 

were  executed  at  Salem,  whose  names  are  well  —  Goodwife  Greensmith,  at  Hartford.     1688,— 

known.     It  is  possible  that  the  list  is  not  com-  Goody  Glover,  at  Boston. 
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Endicott,  Richard  Bellingham,  Richard  Salstonstall,  Increase  Nowell,  Simon 
Bradstreet,  William  Hibbins  (whose  widow  was  executed  for  witchcraft  in 
1656),  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  and  William  Pynchon  (who  conducted  the  witch 
examinations  at  Springfield  a  few  years  later),  were  Assistants.  The  records 
of  the  Court,  which  on  topics  of  less  interest  are  very  full,  give  no  details  or 
even  mention  of  the  trial.  The  Court  Records  and  the  Deputies'  Records, 
however,  for  May  18,  give  an  order  concerning  Margaret  Jones  and  her  hus- 
band, without  the  mention  of  their  names,  as  follows :  — 

"  This  court,  desirous  that  the  same  course  which  hath  been  taken  in  England  for 
the  discovery  of  witches,  by  watching  [them  a  certain  time],  may  also  be  taken  here  with 
the  witch  now  in  question  :  [It  is  ordered  that  the  best  and  surest  way  may  forthwith 
be  put  in  practice,  to  begin  this  night,  if  it  may  be,  being  the  1 8th  of  the  3d  month] 
that  a  strict  watch  be  set  about  her  every  night,  and  that  her  husband  be  confined  to 
a  private  room  and  watched  also  "  (Deputies'  Records,  with  the  words  in  brackets  in- 
serted from  the  Court  Records) .  ^ 

The  theory  of  the  English  law  books  was  that  every  witch  had  familiars 
or  imps,  which  were  sent  out  by  the  witch  to  work  deeds  of  darkness,  and 
that  they  returned  to  the  witch  once  a  day,  at  least,  for  sustenance,  and 
usually  in  the  night.  By  watching  the  witch  these  imps  might  be  detected, 
and  thus  furnish  certain  proof  of  guilt  in  the  accused. 

Michael  Dalton's  Country  justice,  containing  the  Practice,  Duty,  and 
Power  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  was  a  common  book  in  the  colonies,  and 
was  quoted  in  the  witch  trials  at  Salem.  In  the  chapter  on  "  Witchcraft "  it 
has  the  following  directions :  — 

"  Now  against  these  witches,  being  the  most  cruel,  revengeful,  and  bloody  of  all 
the  rest,  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  may  not  always  expect  direct  evidence,  seeing  all 
their  works  are  the  works  of  darkness,  and  no  witnesses  present  with  them  to  accuse 
them ;  and,  therefore,  for  the  better  discovery,  I  thought  good  here  to  insert  certain 
observations,  partly  out  of  the  '  Book  of  Discovery  of  the  Witches  that  were  arraigned 
at  Lancaster,  Anno  161 2,  before  Sir  James  Altham  and  Sir  Edward  Bromley,  Judges  of 
Assize  there,'  and  partly  out  of  Mr.  [Richard]  Bernard's  '  Guide  to  Grand  Jurymen.' 

"  These  witches  have  ordinarily  a  familiar,  or  spirit,  which  appeareth  to  them,  some- 
times in  one  shape  and  sometimes  in  another ;  as  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  woman,  boy, 
dog,  cat,  foal,  hare,  rat,  toad,  etc.  And  to  these  their  spirits  they  give  names,  and 
they  meet  together  to  christen  them  (as  they  speak) .  Their  said  familiar  hath  some 
big  or  little  teat  upon  their  body,  and  in  some  secret  place,  where  he  sucketh  them. 
And  besides  their  sucking  the  Devil  leaveth  other  marks  upon  their  body,  sometimes 
like  a  blue  or  red  spot,  like  a  flea-biting,  sometimes  the  flesh  sunk  in  and  hollow  (all 
which  for  a  time  may  be  covered,  yea,  taken  away,  but  will  come  out  again  in  their 
old  form).  And  these  Devil's  marks  be  insensible,  and  being  pricked  will  not  bleed, 
and  be  often  in  their  secretest  parts,  and  therefore  require  diligent  and  careful 
search.  These  first  two  are  main  points  to  discover  and  convict  those  witches  • 
for  they  fully  prove  that   those  witches   have  a  familiar,  and  made  a  league  with 

1  The   Mass.  Records,  iii.  126;  and  ii.  242. 
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the  Devil.  So,  likewise,  if  the  suspected  be  proved  to  have  been  heard  to  call  upon 
their  spirits,  or  to  talk  to  them,  or  of  them,  or  have  offered  them  to  others.  So  if  they 
have  been  seen  with  their  spirit,  or  to  feed  something  secretly ;  these  are  proofs  that 
they  have  a  familiar.  They- have  often  pictures  [images]  of  clay  or  wax,  like  a  man, 
etc.,  made  of  such  as  they  would  bewitch,  found  in  their  house,  or  which  they  may 
roast  or  bury  in  the  earth,  that  as  the  picture  consumes,  so  may  the  parties  bewitched 
consume."     (Edition  of  1727,  p.  514.)^ 

Mr.  John  Gaule,  in  his  Select  Cases  of  Conscience  touching  Witches  and 
Witchcraft,  16467  p.  "]"],  condemning  the  barbarous  methods  of  discovering 
witches,  thus  describes  the  mode  of  "watching  a  witch"  in  use  at  the  time :  — 

"  Having  taken  the  suspected  witch,  she  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  room  upon  a 
stool  or  table,  cross-legged,  or  in  some  uneasy  posture,  to  which  if  she  submits  not, 
she  is  bound  with  cords.  She  is  there  watched,  and  kept  without  meat  or  sleep  for  the 
space  of  four-and-twenty  hours,  —  for  they  say  within  that  time  they  shall  see  her  imp 
come  and  suck.  A  little  hole  is  Ukewise  made  in  the  door  for  the  imps  to  come 
in  at." 

Mr.  Baxter,  writing  in  1691,  says  that,  three  weeks  before,  a  woman  in 
Brightling,  in  Suffolk,  was  examined  before  the  magistrates,  "  searched  [for 
witch-marks]  and  watched  for  four-and-twenty  hours." 

Margaret  Jones  was  "  searched  "  and  "  watched ;  "  the  fatal  witch-marks 
were  discovered,  and  her  imp  was  seen  in  "  the  clear  day-light,"  as  appears 
in  the  record  of  the  case  which  Governor  Winthrop  made  in  his  Journal  at 
the  time :  — 

"  [June  15,  1648].^  At  this  court,  one  Margaret  Jones,  of  Charlestown,  was  indicted 
and  found  guilty  of  witchcraft,  and  hanged  for  it.     The  evidence  against  her  was  — 

"  I.  That  she  was  found  to  have  such  a  malignant  touch,  as  many  persons,  men, 
women,  and  children,  whom  she  stroked  or  touched  with  any  affection  or  displeasure, 
or  etc.  \_sic\,  ^&r^  taken  with  deafness,  or  vomiting,  or  other  violent  pains  or  sickness. 

"  2.  She  practising  physic,  and  her  medicines  being  such  things  as,  by  her  own 
confession,  were  harmless,  —  as  anise-seed,  liquors,  etc.,  —  yet  had  extraordinary  vio- 
lent effects. 

"  3.  She  would  use  to  tell  such  as  would  not  make  use  of  her  physic,  that  they 
would  never  be  healed ;  and  accordingly  their  diseases  and  hurts  continued,  with 
relapse  against  the  ordinary  course,  and  beyond  the  apprehension  of  all  physicians  and 
surgeons. 

1  Here  are  specimens  of  the  English  "Blue  shall  be  burned  in  the  cheek  with  a  hot  iron 

Laws  "   of    that  period   in   the   same   volume  :  having  the  letter  F."  (p.  70).     The  first  edition 

"  A  person  not  coming  to  some  church  or  chapel  of  Dalton's   Country  Justice  appeared  in   1619, 

forfeits  \zs.  to  the  poor,   to  be  levied  by  dis-  and  the  last,  the  twelfth  edition,  in  1746.      The 

tress"  (p.  71).     "He  who  keeps  any  servant  in  work  was  revised   and  re-edited  from  time    to 

his  house  or  other  person  not  coming  to  church  time,  and  was  a  popular  and  standard  authority 

for  a  month  together  forfeits  £\o  per  month  "  in  England  for  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
(p.  71).    "  If  any  shall  strike  another  in  a  church  2  No  date  appears  against  this  paragraph  in 

or  church-yard,  or  draw  a  weapon  in  a  church  or  Winthrop.     The  date  next  preceding  is  June  4, 

church-yard,   with   intent   to  strike,   and   being  1648.      The   true   date   of    the    execution   was 

thereof  convicted,  shall  be  adjudged  to  have  one  doubtless   June   15,   as  appears  in   Danforth's 

of  his  ears  cut  off ;    and  having  no  ears,  then  Almanac  for  that  year. 
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"  4.  Some  things  which  she  foretold  came  to  pass  accordingly ;  other  tilings  she 
would  tell  of,  as  secret  speeches,  etc.,  which  she  had  no  ordinary  means  to  come  to 
the  knowledge  of. 

"  5.  She  had,  upon  search,  an  apparent  teat  ...  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  been  newly 
sucked ;  and  after  it  had  been  scanned,  upon  a  forced  search,  that  was  withered, 
and  another  began  on  the  opposite  side. 

"  6.  In  the  prison,  in  the  clear  day-light,  there  was  seen  in  her  arms,  she  sitting  on 
the  floor,  and  her  clothes  up,  etc.,  a  little  child,  which  ran  from  her  into  another 
room,  and  the  officer  following  it,  it  was  vanished.  The  like  child  was  seen  in  two 
other  places  to  which  she  had  relation ;  and  one  maid  that  saw  it,  fell  sick  upon  it,  and 
was  cured  by  the  said  Margaret,  who  used  means  to  be  employed  to  that  end.  Her 
behavior  at  her  trial  was  very  intemperate,  lying  notoriously,  and  railing  upon  the  jury 
and  witnesses,  etc.,  and  in  the  like  distemper  she  died.  The  same  day  and  hour  she 
was  executed,  there  was  a  very  great  tempest  at  Connecticut,  which  blew  down  many 
trees,  etc."  (ii.  397,  ed.  of  1853). 

Mr.  John  Hale,  in  his  Modest  Inquiry,  p.  17,  mentions  the  case,  but  none 
of  the  incidents  recorded  by  Winthrop.  He  was  born  in  Charlestown,  was 
twelve  years  old  at  the  time,  and  with  some  neighbors  visited  the  con- 
demned woman  in  prison  the  day  she  was  executed.     He  says :  — 

"The  first  [witch  executed]  was  a  woman  of  Charlestown,  Anno  1647  o"^  1648. 
She  was  suspected,  partly  because  that,  after  some  angry  words  passing  between  her 
and  her  neighbors,  some  mischief  befell  such  neighbors  in  their  creatures  [cattle]  or 
the  like ;  partly  because  some  things  supposed  to  be  bewitched,  or  have  a  charm  upon 
them,  being  burned,  she  came  to  the  fire  and  seemed  concerned. 

"  The  day  of  her  execution  I  went,  in  company  of  some  neighbors,  who  took  great 
pains  to  bring  her  to  confession  and  repentance ;  but  she  constantly  professed  herself 
innocent  of  that  crime.  Then  one  prayed  her  to  consider  if  God  did  not  bring  this 
punishment  upon  her  for  some  other  crime  ;  and  asked  if  she  had  not  been  guilty  of 
stealing  many  years  ago.  She  answered,  she  had  stolen  something ;  but  it  was  long 
since,  and  she  had  repented  of  it,  and  there  was  grace  enough  in  Christ  to  pardon 
that  long  ago ;  but  as  for  witchcraft  she  was  wholly  free  from  it,  —  and  so  she  said 
unto  her  death." 

There  is  no  other  contemporary  mention  of  the  case.  It  is  a  horrible 
record ;  and  in  downright,  stolid  superstition  and  inhumanity  was  not  sur- 
passed, if,  indeed,  it  was  equalled,  at  Salem  forty-four  years  later.  That  it 
was  an  incident  characteristic  of  the  time,  and  that  similar  atrocities  were 
being  committed  in  every  nation  in  Europe  without  shocking  the  sensibili- 
ties of  the  most  refined  and  cultivated  men  of  that  day,  are  the  only  miti- 
gating circumstances  which  can  be  suggested. 

Thomas  Jones,  the  husband  of  the  woman  executed,  found,  on  his  re- 
lease from  prison,  that  his  troubles  had  only  begun.  He  resolved  to  leave 
the  country,  and  took  passage  in  the  Boston  ship  "  Welcome,"  riding  at 
anchor  before  Charlestown.  She  had  on  board  eighty  horses  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  tons  of  ballast.  The  weather  was -calm,  yet  the  ship 
fell  to  rolling,  and  so  deep  it  was  feared  she  would  founder.     Great  weight 
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was  placed  on  one  side  to  trim  her,  and  she  would  heel  over  on  the  other 
side.  The  County  Court  of  Boston  was  then  in  session,  and  hearing  that 
the  husband  of  the  executed  witch  was  on  board,  between  whom  and  the 
captain  a  dispute  had  arisen  as  to  his  passage-money,  sent  officers  to 
arrest  him,  one  of  them  saying  "  the  ship  would  stand  still  as  soon  as  he 
was  in  prison."  No  sooner  was  the  warrant  shown,  than  the  rolling  of  the 
ship  began  to  stop,  and  after  the  man  was  in  prison  it  moved  no  more. 
Governor  Winthrop  narrates  this  story  in  his  Journal. ^ 

2.  Mary  Parsons,  wife  of  Hugh  Parsons,  of  Springfield,  was  the  victim  in 
the  second  execution  for  witchcraft  in  Boston,  May  29,  165 1.  The  earliest 
mention  of  the  matter  in  the  Court  Records  is  as  follows :  — 

"May  8,  1651.  The  Court  understanding  that  Mary  Parsons,  now  in  prison,  ac- 
cused for  a  witch,  is  likely  through  weakness  to  die  before  trial,  if  it  be  deferred,  do 
order  that  on  the  morrow,  by  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  she  be  brought  before 
and  tried  by  the  General  Court."  "^ 

Two  indictments  were  filed  against  her :  (^d)  For  "  using  diverse  devilish 
practices  by  witchcraft  to  the  hurt  of  the  persons  of  Martha  and  Rebecca 
Moxon,"  daughters  of  Mr.  George  Moxon,  minister  of  Springfield  ;  and  {V) 
"  for  murdering  her  own  child."  She  pleaded  not  guilty  to  the  first  indict- 
ment, and  to  the  second  "  she  acknowledged  herself  guilty."  As  the 
penalty  was  death  for  each  offence,  she  was  convicted  on  the  second  charge, 
and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  In  the  margin  is  a  note  that  she  was  "  re- 
prieved till  May  29."  ^  The  depositions  in  the  case  taken  at  Springfield, 
which  have  been  preserved,  all  relate  to  the  charge  of  witchcraft.  Her  con- 
fession that  she  murdered  her  own  child  is  evidence  of  the  insanity  of  the 
woman.  As  neither  the  Records,  nor  any  contemporary  account  that  he 
could  find,  mention  her  execution.  Governor  Hutchinson  said,  "  It  does 
not  appear  that  she  was  executed."  Dr.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  a  few 
years  ago,  found  in  a  London  newspaper,  Mercurius  Publicus,  of  Sept.  25, 
1651,  a  letter  dated  "From  Natick,  in  New  England,  July  4,  1651,"  not 
signed,  but  doubtless  written  by  Mr.  John  Eliot,  the  Indian  apostle,  which 
says : — 

"  The  state  of  things  here  amongst  us  seems  more  troublesome,  and  we  have  had 
sad  frowns  of  the  Lord  upon  us,  chiefly  in  regard  of  fascinations  and  witchcraft ;  for 
now  God  calls  his  people  into  near  communion  with  himself  in  visible  and  explicit 
covenant  with  him,  only  he  doth  not  love  it  should  be  visible.  Four  in  Springfield 
were  detected,  whereof  one  was  executed  for  murder  of  her  own  child,  and  was 
doubtless  a  witch ;  another  is  condemned,  a  third  under  trial,  a  fourth  under  sus- 
picion." 

Mary  Parsons,  therefore,  was  without  doubt  executed  on  or  near  the  date 
named,  May  29,  165 1  ;  but  whether  at  Springfield  or  Boston  does  not  yet 
appear.     A  passage  in  Cotton  Mather's  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World, 

1  Vol.  II.  399.  '  In  the  Deputies'  Records,  iii.  229,  the  date 

2  Mass.  Records,  iv.  pt.  i.  47.  of  the  trial  is  May  22. 

VOL.  II. —  18. 
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which  has  puzzled  writers  on  the  subject,  refers,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  this 
case,  and  fixes  Boston  as  the  place  of  the  execution:  "We  have  been 
advised  by  some  credible  Christians  yet  alive,  that  a  malefactor,  accused  of 
witchcraft  as  well  as  murder,  and  executed  in  this  place  more  than  forty 
years  ago,  did  then  give  notice  of  a  horrible  plot  against  this  country  by 
witchcraft,"  etc.^ 

The  numerous  and  very  curious  depositions  in  the  Springfield  witch 
cases  are  printed  in  the  appendix  to  Mr.  S.  G.  Drake's  Annals  of  Witchcraft, 
1869.  Parsons  and  his  wife  had  for  several  years  mutually  accused  each 
other  of  practising  witchcraft.  She  testified  that  he  had  bewitched  their 
own  child  to  death,  and  also  two  children  of  Henry  Smith,  who  died  in  June, 
1648.  "  She  is  the  worst  enemy  I  have,"  he  said.  He  was  arrested,  tried, 
and  condemned  in  1650  for  "  diverse  devilish  practices  and  witchcrafts,  to  the 
hurt  of  diverse  persons ;  "  and,  among  others,  Mr.  Moxon's  children.^  He 
was  a  brickmaker,  and  also  a  sawyer.  He  had  a  dispute  with  Mr.  Moxon 
about  some  brick  which  he  had  agreed  to  furnish  for  building.  The  price 
of  brick  had  advanced,  and  when  Mr.  Moxon  held  him  to  his  contract  he 
retorted  by  saying  "  he  would  be  even  with  him  [Moxon]."  To  this  state- 
ment Parsons  replied  in  court:  "I  said  not  'I  would  be  even  with  him;  ' 
but  this  I  said :  '  I  would  puzzle  him  in  the  bargain.' "  Mr.  Moxon's 
children  were  favorite  subjects  for  bedevilment.  In  1649  Parsons  was 
prosecuted  for  libel  by  Widow  Marshfield,  because  the  wife  of  Parsons  had 
said  that  the  widow  had  bewitched  Mr.  Moxon's  children.  He  was  fined 
twenty-four  bushels  of  corn  and  twenty  shillings.  Perhaps  these  diabolical 
molestations  were  the  cause  of  Mr.  Moxon's  return  to  England  with  his 
family  in  1652.^ 

3.  The  third  execution  for  witchcraft  in  Boston  was  on  June  19,  1656, 
and  Mrs.  Ann  Hibbins  was  the  victim.  She  was  the  widow  of  William 
Hibbins,  a  leading  merchant  of  Boston  and  one  of  the  most  honored 
citizens  of  the  colony,  who  died  in  1654.  He  was  deputy  to  the  General 
Court  in  1641-42,  and  Assistant  from  1643  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
He  served  the  colony  as  its  agent  in  England ;  and  being  a  man  of 
wealth  and  high  social  position,  his  wife  had  mingled  in  the  best  society 
of  Boston.  It  is  said  by  Mr.  Drake  and  others  that  she  was  the  sister  of 
Richard  Bellingham,  who  was  Governor  in  1641  and  Deputy-Governor  at 
the  time  of  her  execution.  That  a  woman  occupying  such  a  social  position 
should  have  come  to  such  an  ignominious  death,  is  a  strange  incident  in  the 

'  P.  14,  London  edition,  1862.  manuscript,  an  early  draft  of  Governor  Hutch- 

2  The  magistrates  set  aside  the  verdict  of  the  inson's    account    of    New-England    witchcraft, 

jury,  and  the  case  came  before  the  General  Court  with  notes  accompanying  the  text  giving  fuller 

at  Boston,  May  27-3T,  1652,  when  he  was  acquit-  details  of  all  the  cases  mentioned  by  him.     A 

ted.     Mass.  Rec,  iii.  273.  separate  issue  of  the  same  paper  appeared,  en- 

^   Governor    Hutchinson   and   several   other  titled    The    Witchcraft   Deliision   of  1692.      Bv 

writers  on  the  subject  have  erroneously  given  Gov.  Thomas  Hutchinson,  .      .  with  Moles,  by  W. 

the  date  of  the  Springfield  cases  "  about  the  year  F.  Poole  ;  1870;  43  pp.  4to.     On  page  6  of  this 

1645."     I"  the  JV.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.  for  issue  further  information  may  be  found  as  to  the 

October,  1870,  is  printed,  from  an  unpublished  Parsons  cases. 
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case.  Another  is,  that  not  a  particle  of  the  contemporary  evidence  on  which 
she  was  convicted  has  been  preserved.  Governor  >Vinthrop  had  died,  and 
the  two  Mathers  had  not  yet  come  upon  the  stage,  or  we  should  have  had 
copious  details.  Governor  Hutchinson,  who  wrote  more  than  a  century 
later,  gave,  partly  from  Hubbard  and  partly  from  tradition  or  conjecture, 
some  incidents  which  help  to  fill  out  the  picture. 

She  was  first  tried  and  condemned  in  1655  ;  but  the  magistrates  set  aside 
the  verdict,  and  she  was  brought  for  trial  before  the  General  Court.  The 
Records,  under  the  date  of  May  14,  1656,  give  the  following:  — 

"  The  magistrates  not  receiving  the  verdict  of  the  jury  in  Mrs.  Hibbins  her  case, 
having  been  on  trial  for  witchcraft,  it  came  and  fell  of  course  to  the  General  Court. 
Mrs.  Ann  Hibbins  was  called  forth,  appeared  at  the  bar ;  the  indictment  against  her 
was  read,  to  which  she  answered  not  guilty,  and  was  willing  to  be  tried  by  God  and 
this  Court.  The  evidences  against  her  were  read,  the  parties  witnessing  being  present, 
her  answers  considered  on ;  and  the  whole  Court  being  met  together,  by  their  vote 
determined  that  Mrs.  Ann  Hibbins  is  guilty  of  witchcraft,  according  to  the  bill  of 
indictment  found  against  her  by  the  jury  of  life  and  death.  The  Governor  in  open 
Court  pronounced  sentence  accordingly,  declaring  she  was  to  go  from  the  bar  to  the 
place  from  whence  she  came,  and  from  thence  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  there  to 
hang  till  she  was  dead. 

"  It  is  ordered,  that  warrant  shall  issue  out  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Marshal- 
General,  for  the  execution  of  Mrs.  Hibbins  on  the  5th  day  next  come  fortnight, 
presently  after  the  lecture  at  Boston,  being  the  19th  of  June  next,  the  Marshal-General 
taking  with  him  a  sufficient  guard."  ^ 

Governor  Hutchinson,  in  1765,  wrote  of  the  case  as  follows:  — 

"The  most  remarkable  occurrence  in  the  colony  in  the  year  1655  was  the  trial  and 
condemnation  of  Mrs.  Ann  Hibbins  for  witchcraft.  .  .  .  Losses  in  the  latter  part  of 
her  husband's  life  had  reduced  his  estate  and  increased  the  natural  crabbedness  of  his 
wife's  temper,  which  made  her  turbulent  and  quarrelsome,  brought  her  under  church 
censure,^  and  at  length  rendered  her  so  odious  to  her  neighbors  as  to  cause  some  of 
them  to  accuse  her  of  witchcraft.  The  jury  brought  her  in  guilty,  but  the  magistrates 
reftised  to  accept  the  verdict ;  so  the  cause  came  to  the  General  Court,  where  the 
popular  clamor  prevailed  against  her,  and  the  miserable  woman  was  condemned  and 
executed.  Search  was  made  upon  her  body  for  teats,  and  in  her  chests  and  boxes  for 
puppets,  images,  etc. ;  but  there  is  no  record  of  anything  of  that  sort  being  found.  .  .  . 
It  fared  with  her  as  it  did  with  Joan  of  Arc  in  France,  —  some  counted  her  a  saint 
and  some  a  witch,  and  some  observed  solemn  marks  of  Providence  set  upon  those  who 
were  very  forward  to  condemn  her."  ^ 

1  Mass.  Rec,  iv.  pt.  i.  269.  Trerice  the  shipmaster,  it  so  discomposed  his 

2  [A  MS.  volume  by  Captain  Keayne  in  the  wife's  spirit  that  she  scarce  ever  was  well  settled 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society's  cabinet  con-  in  her  mind  afterwards,  but  grew  very  turbulent 
tains  reports  of  Cotton's  sermons  and  some  of  in  her  passion  and  discontented,  on  which  occa- 
the  proceedings  of  the  church  in  cases  of  dis-  sion  she  was  cast  out  of  the  church,  and  then 
cipline,  particularly  that  of  Mrs.  Hibbins. — Ed.]  charged  to  be  a  witch,  giving  too  much  occa- 

2  History  of  Massachusetts,  i.  173,  edition  of  sion,  by  her  strange  carriage,  to  common  people 
1795.  "Others  have  said  that  Mr.  Hibbins,  so  to  judge."  — Hubbard,  General  History  oj 
losing  ;f  500  at  once  by  the  carelessness  of  Mr.     Nna  England,  p.  574. 
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There  was  doubtless  in  the  case  of  Ann  Hibbins,  as  there  was  in  that  of 
Margaret  Jones,  the  cruel  "  searching  "  and  "  watching,"  the  finding  of  witch- 
marks  and  imps.  The  majority  of  her  judges  were  not  Boston  men,  and 
would  not  be  carried  away  by  the  local  prejudice  against  her  as  a  turbulent 
and  quarrelsome  woman.  They  would  have  required  the  proofs  prescribed 
in  the  law  books.  Hugh  Parsons,  though  convicted  by  a  local  jury,  was 
acquitted  by  the  General  Court ;  and  apparently  because  in  the  great  mass 
of  depositions  as  to  his  bad  disposition,  his  ominous  shaking  of  the  head, 
uttering  threats,  cutting  puddings  when  boiling  in  the  bag,  whetting  saws  at 
night,  and  drying  up  milch  cows,  there  was  no  testimony  as  to  witch-marks 
and  imps.^ 

Mrs.  Hibbins  was  a  widow,  named  Moore,  when  she  married  her  late 
husband,  and  had  three  sons  residing  in  England.  The  youngest  son, 
hearing  of  his  mother's  troubles,  embarked  for  America,  and  probably 
arrived  before  her  execution.  Her  will,  dated  May  27,  1656,  is  in  the 
Suffolk  Probate  records,^  and  is  a  calm,  well-worded,  and  sensible  document. 
She  named  as  the  overseers  and  administrators  of  her  estate  (appraised  at 
;^344  14s.),  Thomas  Clarke,  Edward  Hutchinson,  William  Hudson,  Joshua 
Scottow,  and  Peter  Oliver.  Thomas  Clarke  was  one  of  the  two  deputies  of 
Boston  in  the  General  Court ;  Joshua  Scottow  and  Peter  Oliver  were  select- 
men, and  the  others  were  leading  citizens  of  the  town.  In  a  codicil  to  her 
will  she  says :  "  I  do  earnestly  desire  my  loving  friends  Captain  [Edward] 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Edward  Rawson  to  be  added  to  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen 
mentioned  as  overseers  of  my  will,  to  whom  I  commit,  namely,  to  Capt. 
Johnson['s]  care  and  trust  my  two  chests  and  desk  with  all  things  therein, 
to  be  kept  entirely  whole  and  in  kind,  till  my  [eldest]  son  John,  or  his 
order,  authenticated  by  a  public  notary,  shall  come  and  demand  the  same." 
Captain  Johnson  was  the  deputy  from  Woburn,  and  author  of  Wonder- 
working Providence  of  Sion's  Saviour  in  New  England,  London,  1654 ;  and 
Mr.  Rawson  was  Secretary  of  the  General  Court'  To  Mr.  Rawson  she 
delivered  the  keys  of  her  chests  and  desk,  and  also  her  papers.  "  My 
desire  is  that  all  my  overseers  would  be  pleased  to  show  so  much  respect 
for  my  dead  corpse  as  to  cause  it  to  be  decently  interred,  and,  if  it  may  be, 
near  my  late  husband."  Three  days  before  her  execution,  hearing  that  her 
son  was  coming,  she  added  this  provision  to  her  will ;  "  I  give  my  son  Jona- 
than twenty  pounds  over  and  above  what  I  have  already  given  him,  towards 
his  pains  and  charge  in  coming  to  see  me,  which  shall  be  first  paid  out  of 
my  estate."     On  the  morning  of  her  execution  she  made  this  further  addi- 

1  Thomas  Cooper,  appointed  to  watch  Mary  such  apparent  thing  upon  his  body,  —  which  she 

Parsons,  testified  that  she  spoke  very  bitterly  of  did  not  deny."    Drake,  Annals,  p.  245. 
her  husband,  and  said  she  could  prove  he  was  a  ^  [The  will  is  in  the  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal. 

witch  ;  to  which  Cooper  replied  :  "Methinks,  if  Reg.,  July,  1852,  p.  283.     The  inventory  is  dated 

he  were  a  witch,  there  would  be  some  apparent  April  30,  1657,  and  shows  "a  gold  weding  ring, 

sign  or  mark  of  it  upon  his  body,  for  they  say  a  diamond  ring,  a  taffety  cloake,  silk  gown  and 

witches  have  teats  upon  some  part  or  other  of  kirtle,pinck  colored  petticoat,"  etc.,  with  "money 

their  body;  but  so  far  as  I  hear  there  is  not  any  in  the  desk."  —  Ed.] 
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tion:  "My  further  mind  and  will  is  {sic),  out  of  my  sense  of  the  more 
than  ordinary  affection  and  pains  of  my  son  Jonathan  in  the  times  of  my 
distress,  I  give  him,  as  a  further  legacy,  ten  pounds." 

It  is  evident  from  the  quality  of  the  persons  whom  she  chose  as  the 
overseers  of  her  estate,  the  reasons  she  assigns  for  her  choice,  and  other 
expressions  in  her  will,  that  she  had  friends  in  her  distress  who  sought  to 
save  her  from  her  dreadful  doom.  Some  of  this  sympathy  seems  to  have 
found  public  expression  in  very  positive  terms;  for  Mr.  Joshua  Scottow, 
nine  months  later,  found  ^ 

what  he  had  said  or  done  with  reference         O ~>y 

to  the  matter.    His  apology  is  preserved  (\i^^ ■S<4yo'^l'*CSjSK. 
in  the  Massachusetts  Archives,  cxxxv.  i}    *-^^'mm'  ^.  ^/^      ' 

He   stated   that   he   did   not   intend    to  TS^TL:  ^j^^i^^ZZl" 

oppose  the  proceedings  of  the  General     /^y"  " 

Court  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Ann  Hibbins :  ^-^ 
"  I  am  cordially  sorry  that  anything  from  me,  either  in  word  or  writing, 
should  give  offence  to  the  honored  Court,  my  dear  brethren  in  the  church, 
or  any  others." 

How  the  two  noted  ministers  of  Boston,  John  Wilson  and  John  Norton, 
regarded  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  Mrs.  Hibbins  is  shown  by  a 
story  which  Governor  Hutchinson  relates :  — 

"  Mr.  Beach,  a  minister  in  Jamaica,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  fncrease  Mather  in  the  year 
1684,  says:  'You  may  remember  what  I  have  sometimes  told  you  your  famous  Mr. 
[John]  Norton  once  said  at  his  own  table  before  Mr.  [John]  Wilson,  Elder  [James] 
Penn,  and  myself  and  wife,  etc.,  who  had  the  hqnor  to  be  his  guests,  —  that  the  wife 
of  one  of  your  magistrates,  as  I  remember,  was  hanged  for  a  witch  only  for  having 
more  wit  than  her  neighbors.  It  was  his  very  expression ;  she  having,  as  he  explained 
it,  unhappily  guessed  that  two  of  her  persecutors,  whom  she  saw  talking  in  the  street, 
were  talking  of  her,  —  which  cost  her  her  life,  notwithstanding  all  he  could  do  to  the 
contrary,  as  he  himself  told  us '  "  (i.  173). 

Increase  Mather,  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  the  same  month  that  Ann  Hibbins  was  executed,  and  Cotton 
Mather  was  born  seven  years  later.  These  names  are  to  appear  frequently 
in  the  subsequent  records.  It  is  evident  there  was  some  superstition  in  the 
colony  before  the  time  of  these  notable  men.  That  neither  of  them,  in  their 
numerous  papers  on  witchcraft,  ever  mentioned  the  case  of  Mrs.  Hibbins 
may  possibly  be  explained  by  the  feeling  they  had  in  common  with  Mr. 
Norton  and  Mr.  Wilson,  that  she  had  been  unjustly  condemned. 

1  [This  paper,  the  signature  to  which  is  here-  It  seems  Capt.  Scottow  died  the  last  night.  Thus 

with  given,  is  the  first  in  a  volume  labelled  the  New  England  men  drop  away.  Jan.  22.  Capt. 

"Witchcraft  Papers,"  in  the  Massachusetts  Ar-  Joshua  Scottow  is  buried  in  the  old  burying- 

chives,  at  the    State   House.     Scottow  survived  place.     Extream  cold.     No  minister  at  funeral ; 

the  greater  witchcraft  folly  of  1692,  and  died  nor  wife  nor  daughter.''     Sewall  was  one  of  the 

Jan.    20,   1697-98.     Sewall  records:     "Jan.   21.  bearers  (ii.  467).  —  ED.J 
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4.  The  fourth  and  last  execution  for  witchcraft  in  Boston  was  on  Nov. 
16,  1688,'  when  Goody  Glover  was  hung  for  the  charge  of  bewitching  the 
children  of  John  Goodwin.  The  story  is  told  at  length  in,  and  furnishes 
the  main  theme  of,  Cotton  Mather's  Memorable  Providences,  1689.^  As 
Governor  Hutchinson  has  made  an  excellent  abstract  of  the  facts  in  the 
case,  and  as  he  knew  some  of  the  persons  who  were  concerned  in  it,  we 
will  allow  him  to  relate  the  main  incidents :  — 

"In  1687  or  1688'  began  a  more  alarming  instance  than  any  that  had  preceded 
it.  Four  of  the  children  of  John  Goodwin,  a  grave  man  and  good  liver  at  the  north '' 
part  of  Boston,  were  generally  believed  to  be  bewitched.  I  have  often  heard  persons 
who  were  in  the  neighborhood  speak  of  the  great  consternation  it  occasioned.  The 
children  were  all  remarkable  for  ingenuity  of  temper,  had  been  religiously  educated, 
and  were  thought  to  be  without  guile.  The  eldest  was  a  girl  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years.  She  had  charged  a  laundress  with  taking  away  some  of  thfe  family  linen.  The 
mother  of  the  laundress  was  one  of  the  wild  Irish,  of  bad  character,  and  gave  the  girl 
harsh  language ;  soon  after  which  she  fell  into  fits  which  were  said  to  have  something 
diabolical  in  them.  One  of  her  sisters  and  two  brothers  ^  followed  her  example,  and, 
it  is  said,  were  tormented  in  the  same  part  of  their  bodies  at  the  same  time,  although 
kept  in  separate  apartments  and  ignorant  of  one  another's  complaints.  .  .  .  Sometimes 
they  would  be  deaf,  then  dumb,  then  blind ;  and  sometimes  all  these  disorders  together 
would  come  upon  them.  Their  tongues  would  be  drawn  down  their  throats,  then 
pulled  out  upon  their  chins.  Their  jaws,-  necks,  shoulders,  elbows,  and  all  their  joints 
would  appear  to  be  dislocated,  and  they  would  make  the  most  piteous  outcries  of 
burnings,  of  being  cut  with  knives,  beat,  etc.,  and  the  marks  of  wounds  were  after- 
wards to  be  seen.  The  ministers  of  Boston  and  Charlestown  kept  a  day  of  fasting 
and  prayer  at  the  troubled  house ;  after  which  the  youngest  child  made  no  more 
complaints.  The  others  persevered,  and  the  magistrates  then  interposed,  and  the 
old  woman  was  apprehended ;  but  upon  examination  would  neither  confess  nor 
deny,  and  appeared  to  be  disordered  in  her  senses.  Upon  the  report  of  physicians 
that  she  was  compos  mentis,  she  was  executed,  declaring  at  her  death  the  children 
should  not  be  relieved"  (ii.  24-26). 

A  narrative  of  the  caSe,  wholly  independent  of  Cotton  Mather's  account, 
which  Hutchinson  followed,  is  found  in  a  letter  of  Joshua  Moody,  minister 

1  The  date  of  the  execution  is  mentioned  in  ments  contained  therein,  and  they  concur  in  its 
none  of  the  contemporary  narratives ;  it  appears,  principles.  "It  is  needless,"  they  say,  "for  us 
however,  in  Judge  Sewall's  Diary,  i.  236:  to  insist  upon  the  commendation  either  of  the 
"Nov.  16,  1688  About  II  o'clock  the  Widow  author  or  the  work;  the  former  is  known  in  the 
Glover  is  drawn  by  to  be  hanged.  Mr.  Larkin  churches ;  the  latter  will  speak  sufficiently  for 
seems  to  be  marshal.  The  constables  attend,  itself."  An  abstract  of  the  narrative  appears  in 
and  Justice  Bullivant  there."  Mather's  Magnalia,  ii.  456-465,  edition  of  1853. 

2  The  book  was  reprinted  in  London  in  1691,  s  Mr.  Mather  says,  "About  midsummer  in 
with  a  commendatory  preface  by  Richard  Baxter,  the  year  1688."  In  Hutchinson's  first  draft  he 
in  which  he  says :  "  This  great  instance  cometh  was  not  in  doubt  as  to  the  date,  and  gave  it  cor- 
with  such  full,  convincing  evidence,  that  he  must  rectly :  "  In  1688  began,"  etc. 

be  a  very  obdurate  Sadducee  that  will  not  believe  ■•  Mr.  Mather  says  "  the  south  part  of  Bos- 
it."  The  four  ministers  of  Boston  and  Charles-  ton,''  and  describes  Mr.  Goodwin  as  "  a  sober 
town  —  Samuel  Willard,  Joshua  Moody,  James  and  pious  man,  whose  trade  is  that  of  a  mason." 
Allen,  and  Charles  Morton  —  prefix  a  note  "To  ^  The  names  and  ages  of  the  children  were, 
the  Reader,"  in  which  they,  as  eye-witnesses,  Martha,  thirteen ;  John,  eleven;  Mercy,  seven  : 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  extraordinary  state  and  Benjamin,  five. 
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of  the  First  Church,  addressed  to  Increase  Mather  in  London,  who  was 
then  residing  there  as  agent  of  the  colony.  The  letter  is  dated  Oct.  4, 
1688,  when  the  affair  was  in  progress,  and  before  the  Glover  woman  was 
convicted :  — 

"  We  have  a  very  strange  thing  among  us,  which  we  know  not  what  to  make  of, 
except  it  be  witchcraft,  as  we  think  it  must  needs  be.  Three  or  four  children  of  one 
Goodwin,  a  mason,  that  have  been  for  some  weeks  grievously  tormented,  crying  out  of 
head,  eyes,  tongue,  teeth ;  breaking  their  neck,  back,  thighs,  knees,  legs,  feet,  toes, 
etc. ;  and  then  they  roar  out,  '  Oh  my  head P  '  Oh  my  neck!'  and  from  one  part  to 
another  the  pain  runs  almost  as  fast  as  I  write  it.  The  pain  is  doubtiess  very  exquisite, 
and  the  cries  most  dolorous  and  affecting ;  and  this  is  notable,  that  two  or  more  of 
them  cry  out  of  the  same  pain  in  the  same  part  at  the  same  time ;  and  as  the  pain 
shifts  to  another  place  in  one,  so^in  the  other,  and  thus  it  holds  them  for  an  hour 
together  and  more ;  and  when  the  pain  is  over  they  eat,  drink,  walk,  play,  laugh,  as  at 
other  times.  They  are  generally  well  a  nights.  A  great  many  good  Christians  spent 
a  day  of  prayer  there.  Mr.  Morton  came  over,  and  we  each  spent  an  hour  in  prayer  ; 
since  which,  the  parents  suspecting  an. old  woman  and  her  daughter  living  hard  by, 
complaint  was  made  to  the  justices,  and  compassion  had  so  far,  that  the  women  were 
committed  to  prison,  and  are  there  now.  Yesterday  I  called  in  at  the  house,  and  was 
informed  by  the  parent  that  since  the  women  were  confined  the  children  have  been 
well  while  out  of  the  house ;  but  as  soon  as  any  of  them  come  into  the  house,  then 
taken  as  formerly ;  so  that  now  all  their  children  keep  at  their  neighbors'  houses.  If 
they  step  home  they  are  immediately  afflicted,  and  while  they  keep  out  are  well. 
I  have  been  a  little  larger  in  this'  narrative,  because  I  know  you  have  studied  these 
things.  We  cannot  but  think  the  Devil  has  a  hand  in  it  by  some  instrument.  It  is 
an  example,  in  all  the  parts  of  it,  not  to  be  paralleled.  You  may  inquire  further  of  Mr. 
Oakes  [Edward,  Jr.,  the  bearer  of  the  letter],  whose  uncle  [Dr.  Thomas  Oakes],* 
administered  physic  to  them  at  first,  and  he  may  probably  inform  you  more  fully."  ^ 

While  the  woman  was  on  trial  her  house  was  searched,  and  several  small 
images  or  puppets,  made  of  rags  and  stuffed  with  goat's  hair,  were  found ; 
and  being  produced  in  Court,  the  woman  acknowledged  that  her  way  of 
•  tormenting  the  objects  of  her  malice  was  by  wetting  her  finger  and  stroking 
these  images.  She  did  this  in  the  presence  of  the  Court,  and  one  of  the 
children  present  fell  into  fits  before  the  whole  assembly.  "  This  the  judges 
had  their  just  apprehensions  at ;  and  causing  the  repetition  of  the  experi- 
ment, found  again  the  same  event  of  it."  She  was  asked  whether  she  had 
any  one  to  stand  by  her.  She  replied,  she  had ;  and  looking  into  the  air, 
she  added,  "  No,  he  is  gone."  She  then  confessed  that  she  had  one,  who 
was  her  prince,  with  whom  she  maintained  some  sort  of  a  communion. 
That  night  she  was  heard  expostulating  with  a  devil  for  deserting  her,  and 
serving  her  so  basely  and  falsely ;   and  hence  she  had  confessed  all.    At  the 

J    "  Skillful    physicians   were   consulted    for  witchcraft  could  be  the  original  of  these  mala- 
their   help,    and    particularly   our    worthy   and  dies."  —  Mem.  Prov.,  p.  3,  ed    1691.     A  "skill- 
prudent  friend,  Dr.  Thomas  Oakes,  who  found  ful   physician  "  seems  to  be  in  the  ground-plan 
himself  so  affronted  by  the  distempers  of  the  of  nearly  every  witch  case  in  New  England, 
children  that  he  concluded  nothing  but  hellish  ^  ^  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  viii.  367,  368. 
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trial  one  Hughes  testified  that  the  woman  accused  had  bewitched  to  death 
a  woman  named  Howen  six  years  before,  and  that  the  Howen  woman  on 
her  death-bed  had  stated  this  to  her.  Hughes  had  sometimes  seen  Glover 
come  down  her  chimney.  While  Hughes  was  preparing  to  give  her  testi- 
mony, her  boy  was  afflicted  in  the  same  woful  manner  as  the  Goodwin 
children  had  been.  She  accused  Glover  of  doing  this,  to  which  Glover 
rephed  that  she  did  it  because  of  the  wrong  done  to  herself  and  daughter. 
Hughes  denied  that  she  had  done  her  any  wrong.  "  Well  then,"  said 
Glover,  "  let  me  see  your  child,  and  he  shall  be  well  again."  On  her  seeing 
the  boy  he  recovered. 

While  the  condemned  woman  was  in  prison  Cotton  Mather  visited  her 
twice,  that  he  might  pray  with  her  and  give  her  spiritual  advice.  He  states 
that  she  never  denied  the  guilt  of  witchcraft,  but  confessed  very  little  about 
the  circumstances  of  her  confederacies  with  the  Devil.  She  said  that  she 
used  to  be  at  meetings  where  her  prince  and  four  more  were  present.  She 
told  him  who  these  four  were;  but  as  to  her  prince,  her  account  plainly  was 
that  he  was  the  Devil.  He  asked  her  many  questions,  to  which,  after  long 
silence,  she  replied  that  she  would  fain  give  full  answers,  but  they  would  not 
give  her  leave.  "  They,  who  are  they?"  She  answered  that  they  were  her 
spirits,  or  her  saints.  At  another  time  she  spoke  of  her  two  mistresses,  and 
on  being  asked  who  they  were  she  fell  into  a  rage.  Mr.  Mather  advised 
her  to  break  her  covenant  with  hell.  She  replied  that  he  spoke  a  very 
reasonable  thing,  —  but  she  could  not  do  it.  He  asked  if  she  had  a  desire, 
or  would  consent,  to  be  prayed  for,  to  which  she  replied :  "If  prayer  would 
do  her  any  good,  she  could  pray  for  herself"  The  question  being  repeated, 
she  said  she  could  not  consent  unless  her  spirits  would  give  her  leave. 
"  However,"  says  Mr.  Mather,  "against  her  will  I  prayed  with  her,  which,  if 
it  were  a  fault,  was  in  excess  of  pity."  When  he  had  finished  she  thanked 
him  "  with  many  good  words ;  "  but  he  was  no  sooner  out  of  her  sight  than 
she  took  a  long,  slender  stone,  and  "with  her  finger  and  spittle  fell  to 
tormenting  it." 

While  on  the  way  to  her  execution,  she  said  that  the  children  should  not 
be  relieved  by  her  death,  for  others  had  a  hand  in  it  as  well  as  she,  and  she 
named  her  own  daughter  as  one  of  them.  "  It  came  to  pass,  accordingly," 
says  Mr.  Mather,  "  the  three  children  continued  in  their  furnace,  which 
grew  seven  times  hotter  than  before;"  and  they  "gave  more  sensible 
demonstrations  of  an  enchantment,  growing  very  far  towards  a  possession 
of  evil  spirits." 

These  Goodwin  children  performed  some  very  strange  pranks,  which 
resemble  those  reported  at  the  seances  of  modern  Spiritualists.  "  They 
would  fly  like  geese,  and  be  carried  with  an  incredible  swiftness  through  the 
air,  having  just  their  toes  now  and  then  upon  the  ground,  and  their  arms 
waved  like  the  wings  of  a  bird.  One  of  them,  at  the  house  of  a  kind 
neighbor  and  gentleman  (Mr.  Willis),  flew  the  length  of  the  room,  about 
twenty  feet,  none  seeing  her  feet  all  the  way  touch  the  floor."     They  com- 
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plained  that  they  were  in  red-hot  ovens,  sweating  and  panting  as  if  they 
were  really  in  that  situation.  They  cried  out  from  blows  by  cudgels,  and 
though  no  blows  or  cudgels  were  seen  by  the  bystanders,  the  marks  in  red 
streaks  were  seen  upon  their  bodies.  They  jumped  into  the  fire  and  into 
water,  and  their  deliverances  were  so  many  that  it  led  the  tender-hearted 
narrator  to  consider  "whether  the  little  ones  had  not  their  [good]  angels 
in  the  plain  sense  of  our  Saviour's  intimation."  Nothing  so  discomposed 
them  as  a  religious  exercise.  At  family  prayers  they  would  "roar,  and 
shriek,  and  holla,"  to  drown  the  voice  of  devotion.  "  In  short,"  says  Mr. 
Mather,  "  no  good  thing  must  then  be  endured  near  those  children,  who, 
while  they  are  themselves,  do  love  every  good  thing  in  a  measure  that 
proclaims  in  them  the  fear  of  God." 

On  November  14  Mr.  Mather  took  the  eldest  of  the  bewitched  children, 
a  girl  thirteen  years  of  age,  whose  symptoms  were  more  marked  and  obdu- 
rate than  those  of  the  others,  to  his  own  house ;  in  order,  as  he  says,  that  he 
might  do  the  afflicted  family  a  favor ;  that  he  might  have  the  best  opportu- 
nity to  investigate  the  phenomena,  and  furnish  himself  with  evidence  and 
argument  with  which  to  confute  the  Sadducism  of  the  age.  He  kept  the 
girl  in  his  family  till  the  following  spring,  enduring  from  her  every  species 
of  trouble  and  annoyance,  and  putting  in  practice  his  doctrine  of  dealing 
with  witchcraft  and  possession  wholly  by  prayer  and  faith. 

For  several  days  "  she  appHed  herself  to  such  actions,  not  only  of  indus- 
try, but  of  piety,  as  she  had  been  no  stranger  to."  November  20  she  cried : 
"  They  have  found  me  out !  "  and  went  into  her  abnormal  fits,  which  con- 
tinued at  intervals  for  four  or  five  months.  The  strange  incidents  which 
occurred  are  recorded  in  Memorable  Providences.  One  of  them  was  that  an 
invisible  horse  would  be  brought  to  her  by  her  spirits,  mounting  which,  she 
would  ride  strangely  about  the  room ;  and  on  one  occasion,  "  to  our  admira- 
tion, she  rode  (that  is,  was  tossed,  as  one  that  rode)  up  the  stairs." 

Mr.  Mather  never  revealed  the  names  of  the  four  persons  whom  the 
Glover  woman  named  as  her  confederates,  or  the  three  persons  whom  the 
Goodwin  girl  accused  as  her  tormentors ;  "  for,"  he  said,  "  we  should  be 
very  tender  in  such  relation  [narration  ]  lest  we  wrong  the  reputation  of  the 
innocent  by  stories  not  enough  inquired  into."  No  other  prosecutions 
followed :  Mr.  Mather's  plan  was  to  keep  the  accusations  within  the  narrow- 
est limits,  and  to  combat  witchcraft  and  possession  with  spiritual  agencies. 
He  had  implicit  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  He  applied  his  theory  to 
the  Goodwin  children.  They  all  recovered ;  and  he  wrote  his  Memorable 
Providences  Ui  prove  to  the  world  three  propositions:  (i)  That  there  are 
witches;  (2)  To  show  the  operations  of  witchcraft;  and  (3)  To  teach  how 
witchcraft  should  be  treated.^     The  four  ministers  of  Boston  who  recom- 

1  Four  years  later,  when  the  witch  troubles  did  myself  oifer  to  provide  meat,  drink,  and  lodg- 

brokeoutinSalemVillage,  Mr.  Mather  attempted  ing  for  no  less  than  six  of  the  afflicted,  that  so 

to  put  his  method  into  operation,  by  advising  an  experiment  might  be  made,  whether  Prayer 

that  the   "  afflicted  children  "  be  separated  and  and  Fasting,  upon  the  removal  of  the  distressed, 

taken  out  of  the  excitement  of  the  Village.     "  I  might  not  put  a  period  to  the  trouble  then  rising, 
vol,.  II,  —  19. 
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mended  the  book  say  in  their  prefatory  note,  "Prayer  is  a  powerful  and 
effectual  remedy  against  the  malicious  practices  of  devils  and  those  who 
covenant  with  them."      Says  Mr.  Mather :  — 

"  I  do  now  publish  the  history  while  the  thing  is  fresh  and  new ;  and  I  challenge 
all  men  to  detect  so  much  as  one  designed  falsehood,  yea,  so  much  as  one  important 
mistake,  from  the  egg  to  the  apple  of  it.  I  am  resolved  after  this  never  to  use  but  just 
one  grain  of  patience  with  any  man  that  shall  go  to  impose  upon  me  a  denial  of  devils 
or  of  witches.  I  shall  count  that  man  ignorant  who  shall  suspect ;  but  I  shall  count 
him  downright  impudent,  if  he  assert  the  non-existence  of  things  which  we  have  had 
such  palpable  convictions  of"  (p.  40,  41). 

He  concludes  his  narrative  in  these  words :  — 

"  All  that  I  have  now  to  publish  is,  that  Prayer  and  Faith  was  the  thing  which 
drove  the  devils  from  the  children ;  and  I  am  to  bear  this  testimony  unto  the  world  : 
That  the  Lord  is  nigh  to  all  them  who  call  upon  Him  in  truth,  and  that  blessed  are 
all  they  that  wait  for  Him  "  (p.  44). 

Hutchinson  says:  "The  children  returned  to  their  ordinary  behavior, 
lived  to  adult  age,  made  profession  of  religion,  and  the  affliction  they  had 
been  under  they  publicly  declared  to  be  one  motive  of  it.  One  of  them  I 
knew  many  years  after.  She  had  the  character  of  a  very  sober,  virtuous 
woman,  and  never  made  any  acknowledgment  of  fraud  in  the  transaction."  ^ 
John  Goodwin  and  his  wife  Martha,  who  had  been  members  of  Mr.  Morton's 
church  in  Charlestown,  were  received.  May  25,  1690,  into  Mr.  Mather's 
church.  Their  four  children  were  subsequently  received  as  members.  The 
eldest  son  Nathaniel,  July  22,  1728,  took  out  letters  of  administration  on 
Cotton  Mather's  estate. 

Two  other  cases,  which  were  then  supposed  to  be  witchcraft,  and  were 
similar  in  character  to  that  of  the  Goodwin  children,  occurred  in  Boston,  in 
1692  and  1693.  As  they  were  both  under  the  immediate  care  of  Cotton 
Mather,  and  were  treated  by  his  peculiar  method  of  prayer  and  fasting, 
with  suppressing  the  names  of  suspected  confederates  of  the  Devil,  and  man- 
aging the  affairs  as  quietly  as  possible,  they  passed  off  without  injury  to  the 
life  or  reputation  of  any  one,  and  without  attracting  much  public  attention. 
The  first  was  the  case  of  Mercy  Short,  and  the  second  that  of  Margaret 
Rule.  Mr.  Mather  wrote  out  a  detailed  account  of  each  of  these  cases  and 
withheld  them  from  pubhcation ;    but  he  sometimes  loaned  them  to  his 

without  giving  the  civil  authority  the  trouble  of  provide  accommodations  for  any  six  of  them 

prosecuting  those   things."    (More  Wonders,  p.  that  so  the  success  of  more  than  ordinary  prayer 

1 1.)    Again  he  says :  "  In  fine,  the  country  was  in  a  with  fasting  might  with  patience  be  experienced, 

dreadful  ferment,  and  wise  men  foresaw  a  long  beforeany  other  courses  were  taken."  (Magnalia 

train  of  dismal  and  bloody  consequences.    There-  i.  210,  Hartford  edition,  1853.)    This  advice  was 

upon  they  first  advised  that  the  aflSicted  might  not  accepted  by  the  local  magistrates  at  Salem 

be  kept  asunder  in  the  closest  privacy;  and  one  "^  HUt.  of  Mass.,  W.    26.     In    his   first   draft 

particular  person  (whom  I  have  cause  to  know),  Hutchinson  says  she  was  "one  qf  my  tenants' 

in  pursuance  of  this  advice,  offered  himself  to  s  grave,  religious  woman.""                                  ' 
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friends  for  perusal.^  Robert  Calef,  who  had  a  bitter,  personal  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Mather,  obtained  possession  of  the  account  of  the  case  of  Margaret 
Rule,  and  printed  it  in  his  More  Wonders,  1700,  without  the  consent  of 
the  author.^  It  is  entitled.  Another  Brand  Pluckt  out  of  the  Burning, 
and  in  it  the  writer  says :  — 

"This  young  woman  [Rule]  had  never  seen  the  affliction  of  Mercy  Short,  whereof 
a  narrative  has  already  been  given ;  and  yet  about  half  a  year  after  the  glorious  and 
signal  deliverance  of  that  poor  damsel,  this  Margaret  fell  into  an  affliction,  marvellous, 
resembling  hers  in  almost  all  the  circumstances  of  it ;  indeed,  the  afflictions  were  so 
much  alike,  that  the  relation  I  have  given  of  the  one  would  almost  serve  as  a  full 
history  of  the  other." 

The  Mercy  Short  case  has  never  been  printed,  and  till  recently  was  sup- 
posed to  be  lost.  About  ten  years  ago  Dr.  Samuel  F.  Haven,  the  accom- 
plished librarian  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  in  looking  through 
the  Mather  manuscripts  in  that  library,  found  one  entitled,  A  Brand  Pluckt 
out  of  the  Burning,  and  on  examinatton  it  proved  to  be  the  long-lost  Mercy 
Short  narrative.  Dr.  Haven,  in  announcing  the  discovery,  promised  to  print 
it  with  notes;  but  he  has  not  yet  found  leisure  to  fulfil  his  promise.  He 
has,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  this  sketch,  kindly  furnished  a  copy  of  the 
narrative,  with  permission  to  make  such  use  of  it  as  the  brief  hmits  of  this 
paper  will  permit.  The  publication  of  the  entire  narrative,  which  is  the  full- 
est description  of  any  single  case  of  diabolical  molestations  that  has  occurred 

1  "  I  do  not  write  this,"  said  Mr.  Mather,  in  a  print  a  composure  of  mine  utterly  without  and 
prefatory  note  to  his  Margaret  Rule  case,  "  with  against  my  consent ;  but  the  good  Providence  of 
a  design  of  throwing  it  presently  into  the  press  ;  God  has  herein  overruled  his  malice ;  for  if  that 
but  only  to  preserve  the  memory  of  such  memor-  may  have  impartial  readers,  he  will  have  his  con- 
able  things,  the  forgetting  whereof  would  neither  futation,  and  I  my  perpetual  vindication."  Mr. 
be  pleasing  to  God  nor  useful  to  men ;  as  also  Mather's  own  copy  of  More  Wonders  is  in  the 
to  give  you  and  some  others  of  peculiar  and  Massachusetts  Historical  Society's  Library.  In- 
obliging  friends  a  sight  of  some  curiosities.''  scribed  on  the  inside  of  the  cover,  in  his  own 

2  Calef,  in  his  preface,  says :  "  I  received-rt  of  handwriting,  is  the  following :  "  Job  xxxi,  35;  36. 
a  gentleman  who  had  it  of  the  author,  and  com-  M-y  desire  is— that  mine  Adversary  had  written 

tjf  t^Jt-u  yr*-y    S'A^  u.  (^■Cjf   OJ^   6-if*-^  *^<9/ 
<3l  Cyd-v^^x    ie  -ynj . 


dulH^OfU^r, 


municated  it  to  me  with  his  express  consent."  a  Book.  Surely  I  would  take  it  upon  my 
Mr.  Mather,  in  Some  Few  Remarks,  p.  36,  Shoulder,  and  bind  it  as  a  Crown  tome. — Co: 
says:    "He   [Calef]   has  been  so  uncivil  as  to     Mather." 
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in   Xcw   Kngland,   ^\■ill,  witli   Dr.  Haven's  valuable   notes,   be  an   important 
contribution   to  the  literature  of  t]ii.s   subject.      A.s  the  Mercy  Short  case 
antedates  by  several   months  that  of  Marsraret  Rule,  it  properly  comes  first  , 
under  consideration. 

The   case  of  Mercy  Short  is   important,  as  it  was  contemporaneous  with 


SAMUF.I,    SEW.'XI.L.' 


1  [A  Steel-plate  engraving  after  an  original  i.,  and  is  followed  in  the  present  cut.  ,\n..tliur 
portrait  nwned  by  his  descendants,  the  Misses  likeness  is  owned  by  Samuel  Sewall,  ..f  lUnding- 
Kidgway,  uf  Boston,  is  given  in  \.\\e  S,-wa!/  Paf'irs,     ton,  Mass.,  and  has  als(.->  been  engraved  —Ed  I 
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the  Salem  trials  and  executions ;  and  it  illustrates  the  principles  and  methods 
of  the  Boston  ministers,  so  unlike  those  of  Salem.  The  supposed  agent 
of  her  afflictions  was  then  under  arrest  for  witchcraft,  and  on  other  evi- 
dence was  soon  after  condemned  and  executed  at  Salem.  In  the  testimony 
against  the  alleged  criminal,  which  has  been  preserved,^  there  is  no  allusion 
to  Mercy  Short,  or  to  any  incident  recorded  in  the  narrative,  —  which  con- 
firms the  statement  of  its  author,  that  he  had  strictly  forbidden  the  names 
of  any  person  suspected  to  be  mentioned,  and  had  treated  the  case  wholly 
by  spiritual  agencies.  Judge  Sewall  once  noticed  the  case  in  his  Diary 
(i.  37o).2 

The  narrative  begins  with  the  statement  that  Mercy  Short  had  been 
taken  captive  by  the  Indians  at  Newichawanock  [Berwick,  Maine],  with  her 
three  brothers  and  two  sisters;  and  that  they  were  redeemed  at  Quebec, 
and  brought  by  the  fleet  to  Boston.  Her  father,  mother,  brother,  sister, 
and  others  of  her  kindred  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians.^ 

In  the  summer  of  1692,  when  seven  persons  from  Salem,  under  accusa- 
tion of  witchcraft,  were  committed  to  the  jail  in  Boston,*  Mercy  Short  was 
sent  by  her  mistress  on  an  errand  to  the  prison,  and  was  asked  by  Sarah 
Good,  one  of  the  suspected  witches,  and  later  executed  at  Salem,  for  a  little 
tobacco.  The  girl  threw  a  handful  of  shavings  at  her,  saying,  "  That 's 
tobacco  good  enough  for  you ;  "  whereupon  the  woman  bestowed  some  ill 


'  Examination  of  Sarah  Good,  in  Wood- 
ward's Records  of  Salem  Witchcraft,  i.  1-50. 

2  "  Nov.  22,  1692.  —  Now  about,  Mercy  Short 
grows  ill  again  as  formerly.  Nov.  25.  —  Mr. 
Mather  sent  for  to  her." 

2  On  March  18,  1690,  a  party  of  French  and 
Indians  under  Sieur  Hertel,  and  an  Indian  named 
Hopegood,  "  once  a  servant  of  a  Christian  mas- 
ter in  Boston,"  made  an  attack  on  Salmon  Falls, 
New  Hampshire,  a  settlement  on  the  Cocheco 
River,  which  separates  New  Hampshire  from 
Maine.  Berwick  was  a  village  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river.  The  villages  were  burned, 
thirty  persons  were  killed,  and  fifty-four  taken 
into  captivity.  Mr.  Mather  (in  Magnalia,  ii. 
595-600)  gives  an  account  of  the  massacre,  and 
the  shocking  details  of  the  suffering  of  the  pris- 
oners on  their  march  to  Quebec.  "  I  know  not, 
reader,"  he  says  (in  Latin),  "whether  you  can 
read  this  record  with  dry  eyes ;  I  only  know  I 
cannot  write  it  without  tears."  The  fleet,  under 
Sir  William  Phips,  arrived  in  Boston  with  the 
redeemed  captives  Nov.  19,  1690.  Mr.  Drake 
says  he  can  learn  nothing  of  Mercy  Short,  ex- 
cept the  allusion  to  her  in  the  Margaret  Rule 
narrative.  Mr.  Savage  throws  no  light  upon  the 
name.  Mr.  Mather,  however,  in  his  account  of 
the  Salmon  Falls  massacre,  mentions  the  name 
of  her  father  and  gives  a  few  particulars  concern- 
ing him  and  his  family.  He  says,  with  a  dread- 
ful pun  on  the  name  :  "  It  would  be  a  long  story 


to  tell  what  a  particular  share  in  this  calamity 
fell  to  the  family  of  Clement  Short.  This  hon- 
est man,  with  his  pious  wife  and  three  children, 
were  killed,  and  six  or  seven  of  their  children 
were  made  prisoners.  The  most  of  them  arrived 
safe  in  Canada,  through  a  thousand  hardships ; 
and  the  most  of  them  were  afterwards  redeemed 
from  Canada  unto  their  English  friends  again." 
The  story  of  the  massacre  he  may  have  heard 
from  Mercy  Short  herself.  Her  social  position 
in  Boston  seems  to  have  been  that  of  a  servant. 
See  also  Belknap,  History  of  New  Hampshire,  i. 
207,  edition  of  1813. 

■*  [An  account  rendered  by  the  Boston  jailer, 
John  Arnold,  for  his  supplies  to  those  confined 


«-^:^^ 


/^^ 


under  his  supervison  in  the  prison,  is  given  in 
the  Witchcraft  Papers,  in  the  Mass.  Archives, 
and  it  is  from  this  document  that  the  annexed 
signature  is  copied.  —  Ed.] 
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words  upon  her.  Soon  after,  the  girl  was  taken  with  "just  such,  or  perhaps 
much  worse,  fits  than  those  which  held  the  bewitched  people  in  the  County 
of  Essex."  At  this  period  they  (her  spirits)  made  her  fast  for  twelve  days 
together,  and  she  underwent  such  torments  as  the  Goodwin  children  suffered. 
The  ministers  and  Christian  people  of  the  town  were  constantly  praying  at 
her  bedside,  and  she  was  after  a  few  weeks  happily  delivered.  She  contin- 
ued well  for  several  months,  and  then  suddenly  fell  into  a  swoon,  wherein 
she  lay  as  dead  for  many  hours ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  distinct  and 
formal  fits  of  witchcraft  returned  upon  her.  One  of  the  ministers  of  the 
town  took  a  little  company  of  praying  neighbors,  and  kept  a  day  of  fasting 
and  prayer  with  her  and  for  her ;  and  all  the  while  she  was  entertained  with 
cursed  spectres,  whom  she  saw,  heard,  and  felt.  As  the  minister  was  preach- 
ing to  her,  on  Mark  ix.  28,  29,  —  "  And  when  he  was  come  into  the  house, 
his  disciples  asked  him  privately.  Why  could  not  we  cast  him  out?  And 
he  said  unto  them.  This  kind  can  come  forth  by  nothing  but  by  prayer  and 
fasting,''  —  she  flew  at  him  and  tore  a  leaf  of  his  Bible.  She  passed  through 
another  fast  of  nine  days,  and  then  had  a  remission  of  three  days,  during 
which  she  ate  a  little,  and  went  to  church  about  half  a  mile  from  her  abode. 
While  there  she  again  fell  into  fits,  and  several  strong  men  could  carry  her 
no  further  than  the  house  of  a  kind  neighbor,  where  she  lay  for  several 
weeks  under  the  care  of  pious  people  who  did  all  they  could  for  her  deliv- 
erance. A  detailed  account  is  given  of  her  spectral  torments.  Concerning 
the  means  used  for  her  recovery,  Mr.  Mather  writes :  — 

"The  methods  that  were  taken  for  the  deliverance  of  Mr.  Goodwin's  afflicted 
family  four  years  ago  were  the  very  same  we  now  followed  for  Mercy  Short.  Had  we 
not  strenuously  suppressed  all  clamors  and  rumors  that  might  have  touched  the  repu- 
tation of  people  exhibited  in  this  witchcraft,  there  might  have  ensued  most  uncomfort- 
able uproar.^  But  prayer  and  fasting  we  knew  to  be  a  course  against  which  none  but 
men  most  brutishly  atheistical  (and  yet  such  we  have  among  us)  could  make  excep- 
tions. Whereupon  a  number  of  pious  people  did  ordinarily  every  day  go  in  and  pray 
with  her ;  and  whereas,  many  of  our  people  had  singularly  grounded  persuasions  that 
no  exercise  of  religion  did  give  so  much  vexation  unto  the  spectres  in  the  haunted 
house  as  the  singing  of  Psalms,  they  commonly  sang  between  almost  every  prayer. 
But  they  judged  it  necessary  to  fast  as  well  as  to  pray.  Thus  the  Christians  here  were 
put  upon  spending  three  days  in  fasting  and  prayer,  one  quickly  after  the  other." 

Soon  after  a  third  fast,  on  the  evening  before  the  New  Year,  1693,  her 
deliverance  drew  near.  She  was  tormented  as  never  before ;  she  thought 
she  was  dying  and  being  carried  away  by  fiends ;  but  "  we  then  quickly  saw 
the  death  and  burial  of  the  trouble  now  upon  her."  She  roared  and  shrieked 
out,  "  This  is  more  than  all  the  rest."  She  sent  for  a  minister  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, "  upon  whose  coming  she  called  for  her  clothes,  dressed  herself, 

1  "As   for    the    spectres   that   visited   and  It  would  be  a  great  iniquity  for  me  to  judge 

aiiflicted  Mercy  Short,  there  were  among  them  them  otherwise ;  and  the  world,  I  hope,  neither 

such  as  were  in  the  shape  of  several  who  were  by  my  means,  nor  by  her,  will  ever  know  who 

doubtless  innocent  of  the  crime  of  witchcraft,  they  were."  —  Narrative. 
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and  came  to  him  with  a  countenance  marvellously  altered  into  a  look  of 
discretion  and  gravity,  and  said,  '  Now  go  and  give  to  God  the  greatest 
thanks  you  can  devise,  for  I  am  gloriously  delivered ;  my  troubles  are  gone.' 
The  neighbors  gave  solemn  thanks  to  that  faithful  God  who  gave  them  to 
tread  upon  the  lion,  and  to  trample  the  dragon  underfoot." 

For  seven  weeks  she  was  free  from  her  invisible  tormentors,  yet,  from 
weakness,  not  without  frequent  fainting  and  swooning.  At  the  end  of  this 
time,  while  in  the  North  Meeting-house  on  Sunday,  "  she  was  again  seized 
by  her  tormentors,  just  as  at  the  former  visitations,  and  such  as,  we  judged, 
could  not  but  put  an  end  to  her  Hfe."  Bystanders  had  pins  thrust  into  their 
flesh  by  these  fiends  while  they  were  molesting  Mercy  Short.  "Yea,  several 
wretches  were  palpable  while  yet  they  were  not  visible,  and  several  of  our 
persons  did  sometimes  actually  lay  their  hands  upon  these  fiends.  The 
people,  though  they  saw  nothing,  yet  felt  a  substance  that  felt  like  a  cat  or 
dog ;  and  though  they  were  not  fanciful,  they  died  away  at  the  sight.  This 
thing  was  too  sensible  and  repeated  to  be  pure  imagination."  In  this  assault 
her  spectres  made  her  fast  about  a  week. 

Soon  after  this  a  good  spirit  occasionally  attended  her,  that  suggested 
appropriate  answers  to  her  diabolical  tormentors,  and  comforted  her  with 
assurances  that  she  would  be  victorious  over  them.  Under  the  guidance  of 
this  spirit  she  would  take  a  Bible  in  her  hands,  and,  turning  over  the  leaves 
without  looking  at  them,  "  would  at  last  turn  down  a  leaf  at  the  most  per- 
tinent place  that  could  be  thought  of."  This  instance  is  mentioned :  Her 
wicked  spectres  were  urging  her  to  sign  their  book.  She  took  her  Bible, 
and,  without  looking  at  the  pages,  turned  down  a  leaf  at  Revelation  xiii.  8 : 
"All  that  dwell  upon  earth  shall  worship  him  [the  Beast],  whose  names  are 
not  written  in  the  book  of  life  of  the  Lamb."  Holding  the  text  up  to  the 
spectres,  she  added  that  her  "  name  was  written  in  the  book  of  the  Lamb." 
At  another  time,  in  that  same  manner,  she  folded  a  leaf  at  Luke  vii.  21,  and 
showed  it  to  the  spectres :  "  In  the  same  hour  he  cured  many  of  their 
infirmities  and  plagues,  and  of  evil  spirits."  Again,  her  spectres  were  trying 
to  persuade  her  that  there  would  be  no  day  of  judgment;  she  showed  them 
Acts  i.  11.^  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  week  "  this  notable  spirit "  bade 
her  be  of  good  cheer  and  hold  her  integrity,  for  the  next  Thursday,  about 
nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  she  would  be  gloriously  delivered. 
"  There  was,"  says  Mr.  Mather,  "  scarce  a  night,  I  think,  for  near  a  month 

1  "When  she  came  to  herself,"  says  Mr.  think  it  was?  It  was  that  of  Revelation  xii.  12  : 
Mather,  "  she  told  me  her  manner  was  to  turn  '  The  Devil  is  come  down  unto  you  having  great 
the  leaves  till  't  was  darted  into  her  mind  that  she  wrath,  because  he  knoweth  that  he  hath  but  a 
had  the  place,  and  then  she  folded."  In  another  short  time.'  Again,  she  calling  for  a  Psalm-book, 
place  he  says :  "  But  that  which  carries  most  of  has,  in  the  dark,  turned  over  many  leaves,  and, 
marvel  in  it,  is  the  impulse  which  directed  her  without  reading  a  syllable,  has  turned  down  a 
into  the  Scriptures  that  might  have  quickened  leaf  to  a  psalm,  advising  us  to  sing  it  in  her  be- 
our  devotion,  if  we  had  seen  cause  to  make  use  of  half.  I  do  afBrm  that  no  man  living  could  have 
them.  In  her  trances,  a  Bible  happening  to  lie  on  singled  out  psalms  more  expressive  of,  or  suit- 
the  bed,  she  took  if  up,  and,  without  even  casting  able  to,  her  circumstances  than  those  she  pitched 
her  eyes  upon  it,  folded  down  a  leaf  to  a  text ;  upon.  One  of  them,  I  remember,  was  the  be- 
but  of  all  the  texts  in  the  Bible,  which  do  you  ginning  of  the  cii." 
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which  was  not  all  spent  in  the  exercise  of  devotion  by  those  that  watched. 
The  pious  people  of  the  north  part  of  Boston  did  very  much  pray  with  the 
young  woman  and  for  her.  The  weekly  meetings  of  the  young  people  (the 
sexes  apart)  were  adjourned  to  the  haunted  chamber."  Mr.  Mather  says 
he  did  all  he  could  that  not  so  much  as  the  name  of  any  one  person  might 
suffer  the  least  ill  report  on  the  occasion;  but  "unwearied  prayer  we 
thought  was  our  only  way  now  to  resist  the  Devil." 

On  the  Thursday  evening  mentioned  by  her,  March  i6,  1693,  she  lay 
very  free  from  her  usual  torments.  The  spectres  were  about;  but  they 
found  her  so  hedged  in  by  some  unseen  defence  that  they  could  not  touch 
her.  She  rallied  them  on' their  defeat,  and  asked  them  what  advice  they 
would  give  her  before  they  went.  They  replied,  but  the  writer  could  not 
hear  the  "pestiferous  things"  they  spoke;  whereupon  they  flew  away 
immediately  as  the  hour  named  arrived,  "striking  another  young  woman 
down  for  dead  upon  the  floor  as  they  went  along;  and  so,  with  a  raised 
soul,  she  bore  her  part  with  us  in  giving  thanks  to  God  for  her  deliver- 
ance." Mercy  Short  was  not  troubled  with  any  further  diabolical  moles- 
tations. After  several  days  her  eyes,  which  had  been  blinded  as  if  she 
had  been  struck  with  lightning,  regained  their  sight.  "  She  was  left  also 
with  an  ill  habit  of  body  which  could  not  be  cured  without  some  time 
and  care." 

Dr.  Haven  has  appended  to  his  copy  the  following  note :  — 

"The  first  leaf  of  this  account  (blank)  has  on  the  outside  the  words,  'To  be  Re- 
turn'd  unto  Cotton  Mather.'  It  seems,  therefore,  that  it  was  loaned  by  him  for  perusal, 
and  it  bears  the  marks  of  use  in  that  way.^  At  the  close  of  the  narrative  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  statement,  by  Cotton  Mather,  of  the  reason  why  he  forbears  to  give  his 
opinion  '  about  the  true  nature  and  meaning  of  these  preternatural  occurrences  j '  but 
all,  except  a  few  lines,  was  on  another  leaf,  which  is  missing." 

From  Mr.  Mather's  other  writings  we  can  safely  infer  the  import  of  the 
passage  which  is  missing.  He  never  wavered  from  a  full  belief  in  the  reality 
of  witchcraft  and  diabolical  possession  ;  but  his  mind  was  greatly  perplexed 
as  to  the  nature  and  meaning  of  the  phenomena.  His  reading,  and  the 
strange  proceedings  that  had  passed  under  his  own  observation,  left  his 
opinions  in  a  very  unsettled  state.  The  subject  presented  dark  and  hidden 
mysteries  which  he  could  not  explain.     Writing,  in  1701,  he  says:   — 

'  [There  is  in  the  Library  of  the  Historical     this  same  provision  for  a  return  to  the  author. 

Society  a  volume  of  manuscripts,  which  contains     No.    5    in    this    volume     is     called     "  Cotton 

y^  .  Mather's  belief  and  practice  in  those  thorny 

/<?  ■3^'i   ^t/t-L^/*  V    KjfJuA^  difficulties  which  have  distracted  us  in  the 

day  of  temptation,"  and  has  marginal  reflec- 
_  tions   in   another   hand.     No.  6  is   marked 

->'  "More  Wonders  of  the   Invisible  World," 

^T^/t  f  /p       J,    by  C.   Mather,   in   his  own   hand ;    and   a 

i  I  l_CJLTrl-C''f  fac-simile  of  the  same  provision  in  this 
manuscript  is  herewith  appended.  These 
several  in  the  handwriting  of  Cotton  Mather,  manuscripts  refer  to  the  Margaret  Rule  case 
•riiid   two   of    them    relating  to  witchcraft   bear     — Ed.] 
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"About  the  troubles  we  have  had  from  the  invisible  world,  I  have  at  present 
nothing  to  offer  to  you,  but  that  I  believe  they  were  too  dark  and 
deep  for  ordinary  comprehension ;  and  it  may  be  errors  on  both 
hands  have  attended  them,  which  will  never  be  understood  until 
the  day  when  Satan  shaE  be  bound  after  another  manner  than  he 
is  at  this  day."  * 


'  Some  Few  Remarks,  p,   42.      In   another  stood  until  the  day  when  there  shall  not  be  one 

place  he  says:  "This  is  one  of  the  things  that  witch  in  the  world." —  Wonders,  p.  162. 
make  me  think  witchcraft  will  not  be  fully  under-  2  [xhis  fac-simile  shows  the  heading  and  con- 

VOL.  II.  —  20. 
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Cotton  Mather  had  no  views  on  the  theory  of  witchcraft  which  he  did  not 
hold  in  common  with  all  the  other  ministers  of  Boston,  —  his  father,  Increase 
Mather,  Samuel  Willard,  Joshua  Moody,  and  James  Allen.  We  find  them 
together  at  the  meetings  for  prayer  and  fasting  at  the  house  of  John  Good- 
win, in  1688.  They  endorsed  the  narrative  and  the  principles  set  forth  in  his 
Memorable  Providences,  1689.  He  wrote  and  they  signed  "The  Return  of 
several  [twelve]  ministers  consulted  by  his  Excellency  and  the  Honorable 
Council  upon  the  present  witchcrafts  in  Salem  Village,"  June  15,  1692. 
They  are  among  the  fourteen  ministers  whose  names  are  appended  to  the 
preface  of  Increase  Mather's  Cases  of  Conscience  concerning  Witchcrafts, 
Oct.  3,  1692;  and  they  with  him  signed  "  Certain  Proposals  made  [March  5, 


elusion  of  the  original  document  preserved  in 
the  "witchcraft Volume"  of  the  Mass.  Archives. 
The  reading  of  it  "  several  times  "  is  worth  not- 
ing, though  it  may  be  an  accidental  shortening 
of  a  common  formula,  —  "three  several  times." 

—  Ed.]  Its  date  xbr  —  that  is,  Dec.  14,  1692  — 
was  just  after  the  organization  of  the  Supreme 
Court  under  the  Province  charter,  which  took 
place  December  7.  The  law  is,  with  a  few  omis- 
sions, almost  a  literal  copy  of  the  English  stat- 
ute on  witchcraft  enacted  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
and  was  probably  passed  through  the  personal 
influence  of  the  judges  of  the  new  court,  who 
were  all,  with  the  exception  of  Danforth,  judges 
in  the  special  court  which  had  tried  the  witches 
at  Salepi.  The  judges  and  the  magistrates  were 
the  last  to  see  the  dreadful  errors  that  had  been 
committed  at  Salem.  The  special  court  sat  dur- 
ing the  interregnum  between  the  repeal  of  the 
Colony  charter  and  the  setting  up  of  the  Province 
charter.  The  witches  had  been  tried  without 
any  Colony  or  Province  law  on  the  subject,  and 
presumably  under  the  English  statute  of  James  I. 
It  was  natural  that  the  judges  of  the  new  court 

—  Stoughton,   Sewall,  Richards,  and  Winthrop 

—  should  seek  an  early  occasion  to  embody  in 
the  Province  laws  the  rules  and  practice  which 
they  had  followed  at  Salem,  and  which  they  then 
had  no  intention  to  abandon.  It  is  a  strange 
fact,  that  after  what  had  occurred  at  Salem  those 
same  judges  should  have  been  reappointed,  and 
that  Stoughton,  whose  conduct  was  most  atro- 
cious of  all,  should  have  received  the  vote  of 
every  member  present  in  the  Council.  Judge 
Sewall  preserves  in  his  Diary,  i.  370,  an  account 
of  the  election,  which  began  December  6  and 
was  finished  on  the  succeeding  day,  as  follows ; 
"  Tuesday,  Dec.  6.  A  very  dark  cold  day ;  is  the 
day  appointed  for  choosing  the  judges.  Wm. 
Stoughton,  Esq.,  is  chosen  Chief- Justice,  15  votes 
(all  then  present);  Thomas  Danforth,  Esq.,  12; 
Major  Richards,  7  ;  Maj.-General  Winthrop,  7  ; 
S.  S.  [Samuel  Sewall],  7 ;  I  last  voted  for  Mr. 
Hathorn  [who,  as  a  local  magistrate  of  Salem, 
«'as  more  responsible  for  the  Salem  prosecutions 


than  any  other  man],  who  had  3.  When  Maj.- 
Gen.  Winthrop  [was]  chosen,  so  I  counted  it 
probable  that  he  [Hathorn]  might  now  carry  it  ; 
but  now  Major  Gedney  [another  Salem  magis- 
trate] had  more  than  he.  I  esteemed  Major 
Gedney  not  so  suited  for  the  place,  because  he  is 
judge  of  the  probate  of  wills.  This  was  in  Col. 
Page's  rooms,  by  papers,  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  7, 
1692.  Tuesday  was  spent  about  Little-Compton 
business  and  other  interruptions.  Were  at  last 
18  assistants  present."  Judge  Sewall  did  not 
write  much  in  his  Diary  about  witchcraft,  but 
he  records  some  incidents  which  show  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  ministers  and  the  people  to  the  po- 
sition of  the  Judges:  "Oct.  15,  1692.  Went  to 
Cambridge  and  visited  Mr.  Danforth,  and  dis- 
coursed with  him  about  the  witchcrafts.  [Dan- 
forth] thinks  there  cannot  be  a  procedure  in  the 
Court  except  there  be  some  better  consent  of 
ministers  and  people"  (i.  367).  "Oct.  26,  1692. 
A  bill  is  sent  in  [to  the  council]  about  calling  a 
fast  and  convocation  of  ministers,  that  [the  court 
or  the  country]  may  be  led  in  the  right  way  as 
to  the  witchcrafts.  The  season  and  manner  of 
doing  it  is  such  that  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Ter- 
miner count  themselves  thereby  dismissed,  29 
noes  and  33  yeas  to  the  bill "  (i.  367).  "  Oct. 
29.  Mr.  Russell  asked  whether  the  Court  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer  should  sit,  expressing  some 
fear  of  inconvenience  by  its  fall.  Governor 
[Phips]  said  it  must  fall.  Lieut.-Governor 
[Stoughton]  not  in  town  to-day  "  (i.  368).  "  Nov. 
22,  1692.  I  prayed  that  God  would  choose  and 
assist  our  Judges,  etc.,  and  save  New  England  as 
to  enemies  and  witchcrafts,  and  vindicate  the  late 
Judges,  consisting  with  His  justice  and  holiness, 
etc.,  with  fasting"  (1.  370). 

[The  witchcraft  law  of  December  14  was  pub- 
lished on  December  j6,  and  nearly  three  years 
later  (Aug.  22,  1695)  "'^s  disallowed  by  the  Privy 
Council,  for  a  reason  quite  foreign  to  the  purport 
of  the  law :  "  Being  not  formed  to  agree  with  the 
statute  of  King  James  the  First,  whereby  the 
Dower  is  savedto  the  widow  and  the  Inheritance 
to  the  heir  of  the  party  convicted,  the  same  halh 
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1694]  by  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  to  the  Reverend 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England,"  asking  for  accounts  of  illustrious 
and  remarkable  providences,  such  as  "  apparitions,  possessions,  enchant- 

been  repealed."  The  body  of  the  law  is  in  for  the  trial  of  the  Salem  witches  had  been 
Ames  and  Goodell's  edition  of  Provincial  Laws  appointed,  consisting  of  those  whose  signatures 
(i.  90).    In  the  previous  May  the  Special  Court     follow:  — 


Several  of  these  were  Boston  men,  and  so 
was  Newton,  the  prosecuting  officer.  He  had 
come  over  about  1688,  then  twenty-eight  years 
old,  and  had  very  soon  taken  a  prominent 
place  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  (Wash- 
burn, yudicial  Hist,  of  Mass.)  Their  jurisdiction 
was  within  the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Esse.x  and 
Middlesex.  They  opened  their  court  early  in 
June,  at  Salem,  and  met  by  adjournment  June 
30,  and  August  5.  They  caused  the  execution 
of  twenty  persons,  and  adjourned,  never  to 
meet  again,  September  22.  Sewall  (i.  361)  tells 
how  in  one  of  the  intermissions  of  the  Court, 
he  was  present  at  a  "fast  at  the  house  of 
Captain  Alden 
upon  his  account. 
Mr.       Willard 

pray'd.     I  read  a    p^ /^  A>>.    C>Lidinx, 
sermon     out     of 
Dr.  Preston,  first 

and  second  uses  of  God's  alsufficiency.  Cap- 
tain Scottow  pray'd ;  Mr.  Allen  came  in  and 
pray'd  ;  Mr.  Cotton  Mather,  then  Captain  Hill, 
sung  the  first  part  Psalm  ciii. ;  concluded  about 
5  o'clock.  Brave  shower  of  rain,  while  Captain 
Scottow  was  praying,  after  much  Drought." 
Alden,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Pilgrim 


of  Plymouth  and  Duxbury,  had  been  accused  of 
tormenting  some  of  the  afflicted.  He  was  now 
seventy,  and  had  been  long  a  respected  citizen ; 
still  not  so  circumspect,  when  they  brought  him 
before  the  Court  at  Salem,  in  May,  but  he  could 
use  the  strong  language  of  an  old  sea-dog,  as  he 
was,  when  he  was  confronted  by  a  lot  of  wenches 
whom  he  had  never  before  seen,  and  accused  of 
bewitching  them.  Perhaps  his  indignation  ren- 
dered it  easier  for  the  magistrates  to  send  him  to 
Boston  jail,  where  he  remained  fifteen  weeks, 
when  he  escaped  and  was  concealed  by  his  rela- 
tives in  Duxbury,  till  the  delusion  was  passed. 
Sewall,  it  is  well  known,  made  a  public  con- 
fession of  his  mistake  on  the  Fast-day,  Jan.  14, 
1697,  appointed  on  account  of  the  late  tragedy, 
standing  before  the  congregation  of  the  Old 
South,  while  Parson  Willard  read  the  "  bill  " 
which  he  "  put  up,"  and  which  is  given  in  Sewall 
Papers,  i.  445.  In  1720,  on  the  publication  of 
Neal's  New  England,  Sewall  records :  "  It 
grieves  me  to  see  New  England's  nakedness 
laid  open  in  the  business  of  the  Quakers,  Ana- 
baptists, witchcraft.  The  judges'  names  are  men- 
tioned, p.  502.  My  confession,  p.  536,  vol.  z. 
The  good  and  gracious  God  be  pleased  to  save 
New  England,  and  me,  and  my  family."  —  Ed.] 
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ments,  and  all  extraordinary  things  whereby  the  existence  and  agency  of 
the  invisible  world  is  more  sensibly  demonstrated."  ^ 

The  afflictions  of  Margaret  Rule^  came  upon  her  on  Sept.  lo,  1693, — 
she  having  the  evening  before  been  bitterly  treated  and  threatened  by  a  mis- 
erable woman  living  near,  who  had  formerly  been  imprisoned  on  the  suspicion 
of  witchcraft,  and  who  had  frequently  cured  very  painful  hurts  by  mutter- 
ing over  them  certain  charms.  "  But  the  hazard  of  hurting  a  poor  woman," 
says  Mr.  Mather,  "  that  might  be  innocent,  caused  the  pious  people  in  the 
vicinity  to  try  whether  incessant  supplication  to  God  alone  might  not  pro- 
duce a  quicker  and  safer  ease  to  the  afflicted  than  hasty  prosecution  of  any 
supposed  criminal;  and  accordingly  that  unexceptionable  course  was  all 
that  was  ever  followed."  She  was  assaulted  by  eight  spectres,  three  or  four 
of  which  she  thought  she  knew.  She  was  repeatedly  charged  not  to  men- 
tion publicly  the  names  of  any  she  knew,  lest  the  reputation  of  some  good 
person  might  be  blasted  "  through  the  cunning  malice  of  the  great 
accuser,"  She  privately  mentioned  to  Mr.  Mather  the  names  of  several, 
who  he  says  "  were  a  sort  of  wretches  that  for  many  years  have  gone  under 
as  violent  presumptions  of  witchcraft  as  perhaps  any  creatures  yet  living 
upon  earth,  although  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  the  visions  of  this  young 


1  "  But  for  my  own  part,"  says  Cotton  Mather, 
"  I  know  not  that  I  ever  advanced  any  opinion 
in  the  matter  of  witchcraft,  but  that  all  the  min- 
isters of  the  Lord  that  I  know  of  in  the  world, 
whether  English,  or  Scotch,  or  French,  or  Dutch, 
—  and  I  know  many,  —  are  of  the  same  opinion 
with  me."  — 'Some  Few  Remarks,  p.  42.  Again 
he  says  :  "  The  name  of  no  one  good  person  in 
the  world  ever  came  under  any  blemish  by  means 
of  any  afflicted  person  that  fell  under  my  par- 
ticular cognizance  ;  yea,  no  one  man,  woman,  or 
child  ever  came  into  any  trouble  for  the  sake  of 
any  that  were  afflicted,  after  I  had  once  begun 
to  look  after  them." — More  Wonders,  p.  11. 
Hence  his  services  as  the  comforter  and  ad- 
viser of  persons  accused  of  witchcraft  were  much 
sought  for.  Mr.  Brattle  says :  "  With  great 
affection  they  [the  accused]  intreated  Mr.  C.  M. 
to  pray  with  them ; "  and  mentions  no  other 
person  as  performing  that  duty.  He  made  many 
visits  to  Salem  for  this  purpose,  while  the  dread- 
ful tragedy  was  in  progress ;  but  he  never  at- 
tended an  examination  or  a  trial.  See  Wonders, 
p.  109,  and  More  Wonders,  p.  113.  "  It  may  be," 
he  says,  "  no  man  living  ever  had  more  people 
under  preternatural  and  astonishing  circum- 
stances cast  by  the  Providence  of  God  into  his 
more  particular  care  than  I  have  had."  —  Some 
Few  Remarks,  p.  39.  Isolated  passages  can  be 
selected  from  his  sermons  on  Witchcraft  which, 
separated  from  their  connection  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they«rere  uttered,  appear 
harsh  and  vindictive.  He  fought  devils,  or  what 
he  supposed  were  devils,  with  fire  ;  but  for  poor 


afflicted  mortals  his  words  and  conduct  were  full 
of  charity  and  tenderness.  [A  class  of  writers, 
numbering  among  them  Upham,  Quincy,  and 
Bancroft,  have  presented  a  view  of  the  Salem 
witchcraft  proceedings  which  makes  Cotton 
Mather,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  a  participator 
in  the  Salem  method.  The  passages  sometimes 
quoted  by  those  holding  that  side  in  the  contro- 
versy, now  of  long  standing,  are  considered  by 
their  opponents  as  susceptible  of  a  modified 
meaning  if  taken  in  connection  with  the  context, 
or  with  what  they  hold  to  be  the  tenor  of  Math- 
er's life.  Thus,  Aug.  4,  1692,  after  six  of  the 
fwenty  victims  had  been  executed  at  Salem, 
Mather  says  in  a  Discotirse  on  the  Wonders  of 
the  Invisible  World,  afterward  embodied  in  his 
book  of  that  title :  "  They  [the  judges]  have  used, 
as  judges  have  heretofore  done,  the  spectral  evi- 
dences, to  introduce  their  farther  inquiries  into 
the  lives  of  the  persons  accused;  and  they  have 
thereupon,  by  the  wonderful  Providence  of  God, 
been  so  strengthened  with  other  evidences  that 
some  of  the  witch-gang  have  been  fairly  exe- 
cuted." It  is  answered  that  the  word  fairly 
means  in  this  connection  simply  completely. 
Again  in  his  Wonders,  introducing  the  trials  at 
Salem,  Mather  says  (London,  1693,  P-  55)=  "H 
in  the  midst  of  the  many  dissatisfactions  among 
us,  the  publication  of  these  Trials  may  promote 
such  a  pious  thankfulness  unto  God  for  justice 
being  so  far  executed  among  us,  I  shall  rejoice 
that  God  is  glorified."  —  Ed.] 

2  Calef  says  she  was  about  seventeen  years 
of  age. 
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woman  were  evidence  enough  to  prove  them  so."  These  names  he  never 
revealed.  The  story  runs  that  her  tormentors  kept  her  from  taking  food 
for  nine  days;  pinched  her  so  that  black  and  blue  marks  were  visible; 
thrust  pins  into  her  neck,  back,  and  arms ;  poured  scalding  brimstone  upon 
her,  raising  blisters  upon  her  skin,  and  filling  the  house  with  such  a  scent 
of  brimstone  that  scores  of  witnesses  could  scarcely  endure  it.  Six  per- 
sons testified,  over  their  own  names,  in  three  affidavits,  that  they  had  seen 
Margaret  Rule  hfted  from  her  bed  by  an  invisible  force  so  as  to  touch  the 
garret  floor.     Two  of  the  witnesses  state  that  — 

"  It  was  as  much  as  several  of  us  could  do,  with  all  our  strength,  to  pull  her  down ; 
all  which  happened  when  there  was  not  only  we  two  in  the  room,  but  we  suppose  ten 
or  a  dozen  more,  whose  names  we  have  forgotten." 

Another  witness  says :  — 

"  I  have  seen  her  thus  lifted  when  not  only  a  strong  person  hath  thrown  his  whole 
weight  across  her  to  pull  her  down,  but  several  other  persons  have  endeavored,  with 
all  their  might,  to  hinder  her  from  being  raised."  — More  Wonders,  pp.  22,  23. 

Besides  her  black  or  wicked  spectres,  she  had  toward  the  end  of  her 
troubles  a  white  or  good  spirit,  from  whom  she  received  marvellous  assist- 
ance in  her  miseries.  "  What  lately  befell  Mercy  Short,"  says  Mr.  Mather, 
"  from  the  communications  of  such  a  spirit,  hath  been  the  just  wonder  of  us 
all ;  but  by  such  a  spirit  was  Margaret  Rule  now  also  visited."  This  white 
spirit,  whose  face  she  could  not  see,  but  only  its  bright,  shining,  and  glorious 
garments,  stood  by  her  bed-side  comforting  her,  and  counselling  her  to 
maintain  her  faith  and  hope  in  God,  and  assuring  her  of  a  speedy  deliver- 
ance. After  she  had  been  more  than  five  weeks  in  her  miseries,  this  good 
spirit  said  to  her  that  a  certain  man,  who  was  named,  had  kept  a  three  days' 
fast  for  her  deliverance,  and  bade  her  be  of  good  cheer,  for  her  release  was 
near.  Her  tormentors  returned  to  their  work,  but  their  power  was  gone. 
"  She  insulted  over  them  with  a  very  proper  derision,  daring  them  to  do 
their  worst ;  whereupon  they  flew  out  of  the  room,  and  she  returning  per- 
fectly to  herself,  gave  thanks  to  God  for  her  deliverance." 

So  Margaret  Rule's  afflictions  were  ended.^  Nobody  was  brought  under 
judicial  accusation,  and  the  name  of  no  person  suffered  thereby.  The  nar- 
rative gives  a  faithful  picture  of  the  popular  belief  and  of  the  best  type  of 
religious  activity  and  experience  of  that  period.  The  writer  of  the  narra- 
tive, judged  by  the  standards  of  modern  belief,  was  very  superstitious ;  but 
his  acts  were  confessedly  unselfish,  charitable,  and  humane. 

1  This  is  the  case  of  which  Mr.  Bancroft  parish.  Miracles,  he  avers,  were  wrought  in 
wrote  thus :  "  To  cover  his  confusion.  Cotton  Boston.  He  wished  his  vanity  protected."  — 
Mather  got  up  a  case  of  witchcraft  in  his  own     ffistory  of  the  United  States,  Cent.  ed.  ii.  266. 
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THE   LITERATURE   OF  WITCHCRAFT. 

The  Boston  literature  of  witchcraft  deserves  a  notice  in  this  historical 
sketch.  It  comprises  nearly  all  that  was  written  on  the  subject  in  this 
country  during  the  last  two  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  it  so 
modified  and  humanized  the  theory  of  witchcraft  and  diabolical  possession, 
that  no  person  could  afterwards  be  convicted  of  the  crime.  The  following 
is  the  list  of  books  and  tracts  in  the  order  they  were  written ;  the  dates 
show  when  they  were  published :  — 

1.  Increase  Mather's  Remarkable  Providences,  1684. 

2.  Cotton  Mather's  Memorable  Providences,  1689. 

3.  Cotton  Mather's  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,  1693. 

4.  Increase  Mather's  Cases  of  Conscience  Concerning  Witchcraft,  1693. 

5.  Samuel  Willard's  Some  Miscellany  Observations  concerning  Witchcraft,  1692. 

6.  Thomas  Brattle's  Account  of  the  Witchcraft  in  the  County  of  Essex,  written  in 
1692,  and  printed  in  1798. 

7.  Robert  Calef's  More  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,  1700. 

8.  Some  Few  Remarks  upon  a  Scandalous  Book  by  one  Robert  Calef.  By  the 
Parishioners  of  the  Second  Church  of  Boston,  1701. 

I.  Increase  Mather's  Remarkable  Providences  has  been  generally  classed  as 
a  witch-book,  though  little  less  than  a  third  of  the  volume  treats  of  witch- 
craft. It  is  what  it  purports  to  be,  — "  An  Essay  for  the  recording  of 
Illustrious  Providences,  wherein  an  Account  is  given  of  many  remarkable 
and  very  memorable  Events  which  have  happened  this  last  age,  especially 
in  New  England."  The  other  topics  treated  are,  "  Remarkable  Sea-Deliver- 
ances ;  "  "  Other  remarkable  Preservations ;  "  "  Remarkables  about  Thunder 
and  Lightning ;  "  "  Some  Philosophical  Meditations ;  "  "  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Persons;  "  "  Remarkable  Tempests;  "  "  Remarkable  Judgments ;  "  etc.  A 
passage  in  the  life  of  the  author  by  his  son  ^  sheds  some  light  on  the 
origin  and  intent  of  this  book:  "  A  little  after  this  [the  Synod  of  1679],  he 
formed  a  Philosophical  Society  of  agreeable  gentlemen,  who  met  once  a  fort- 
night for  a  conference  upon  improvements  in  philosophy  and  additions  to 
the  stores  of  natural  history."  Contributions  from  this  society  were  sent  to  a 
professor  ^  at  Leyden,  and  were  printed  in  his  Philosophia  Naturalis.  Other 
contributions  were  sent  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  "  But  the  calamity 
of  the  times,"  the  biographer  adds,  "  anon  gave  a  fatal  and  a  total  interrup- 
tion to  this  generous  undertaking."  The  project,  however,  of  observing 
and  recording  remarkable  providences  was  carried  out  in  another  form. 
The  preface  of  Remarkable  Providences  states  that  at  a  general  meeting  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Colony,  held  May  12,  168 1,  it  was  resolved  that  it  is 
"  for  God's  glory  and  the  good  of  posterity  that  the  utmost  care  be  taken  to 

1  Parentator.       Memoirs  of  Remarkables  in  2  Wolferdus  Senguerdius.     His  "  Philosophia 

the  Life  and  Death  of  the  ever-memorable  Dr.     iVa^«ra/M,  quatuor  partibus,  4".  Lugd.  Bat.  1680" 
Increase  Mather.    Boston,  1724,  p.  86.  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library  Catalogue. 
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record  and  publish  all  illustrious  providences,"  among  which  were  men- 
tioned "  divine  judgments,  tempests,  floods,  earthquakes,  thunders  as  are 
unusual,  or  whatever  else  shall  happen  that  is  prodigious,  —  witchcrafts, 
diabolical  possessions,  remarkable  judgments  upon  noted  sinners,  eminent 
deliverances,  and  answers  of  prayer."  Invitation  was  given  to  the  elders  in 
the  neighboring  colonies  to  contribute.  It  was  thought  that  one  or  two 
years  would  be  necessary  in  which  to  complete  the  design,  and  that  a  large 
volume  should  be  printed,  that  "  posterity  may  be  encouraged  to  go  on 
therewith."  If  the  reader  will  examine  the  volumes  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  printed  at  this  period,  he  will  find  papers  as  rudimentary  and  in- 
consequential as  some  contained  in  this  early  attempt  to  establish  a  similar 
publication  in  New  England.  In  one  chapter,  entitled  "  Several  Cases  of 
Conscience  considered,"  Mr.  Mather  condemned  the  vulgar  superstitions  of 
the  day  concerning  diabolical  agency.  He  showed  that  it  was  unlawful  to  use 
herbs  and  to  nail  up  horse-shoes,  to  drive  away  evil  spirits,  and  to  practise 
charms  and  incantations  for  curing  diseases.  These,  he  said,  are  heathenish 
superstitions,  and  practising  witchcraft  to  detect  witches ;  they  that  obtain 
health  in  that  way  have  it  from  the  Devil.  A  man  in  Boston  gave  to  one  a 
sealed  paper  having  these  words  written  upon  it,  "In  nomine  Patris,  Filii,  et 
Spiritus  Sancti,"  as  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  tooth-ache.  "  It  is  a  marvel- 
lous and  an  amazing  thing,"  he  says,  "  that  in  such  a  place  as  New  Eng- 
land, where  the  Gospel  hath  shined  with  great  power  and  glory,  any  should 
be  so  blind  as  to  make  attempts  of  this  kind ;  yet  some  such  I  know  there 
have  been"  (p.  185,  ed.  of  1856). 

He  recommends  that  "  white  witches,"  which  profess  to  cure  diseases, 
be  treated  like  "  black  witches."  "  A  good  witch  is  a  more  horrible  and 
detestable  monster  than  a  bad  one.  Balaam  was  a  black  witch,  and  Simon 
Magus  was  a  white  one.  The  latter  did  more  hurt  by  his  cures  than  the 
former  by  his  curses." 

In  the  chapter  "  Concerning  Things  Preternatural  which  have  happened 
in  New  England,"  he  gave,  as  an  annalist,  abridged  accounts  of  several  cases 
of  bedevilment,  fuller  details  of  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  his  corre- 
spondents :  ( I )  The  case  of  Ann  Cole,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  which  resulted  in 
the  execution  of  Goodman  Greensmith  and  his  wife,  in  1662.  The  account 
was  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  John  Whiting,  minister  of  Hartford.  (2)  The  case 
of  Elizabeth  .Knap,  "the  ventriloqua,"  of  Groton,  Mass.,  in  1671,  from  an 
account  furnished  by  Mr.  Samuel  Willard,  then  minister  of  Groton.  (3)  The 
troubles  preternatural  in  the  house  of  William  Morse,  at  Newbury,  Mass., 
in  1679,  for  which  Mrs.  Morse,  in  1680,  was  sentenced  to  be  hung.  She 
was  finally  released  from  prison,  though  never  acquitted  nor  pardoned. 
(4)  A  similar  disturbance'  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Mompesson,  in  Tedworth, 
County  of  Wilts,  England.  (5)  The  molestations  of  Nicholas  Desborough, 
of  Hartford,  in  1683,  described  by  Mr.  John  Russell,  minister  of  Hadley, 
Mass.  (6)  The  diabolical  curiosities  in  the  house  of  George  Walton,  of 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  1682,  furnished  by  Mr.  Joshua  Moody,  then  minister 
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of  that  town.  (7)  Uncanny  proceedings  in  the  house  of  Antonio  Hortando, 
near  Salmon  Falls,  N.  H.,  furnished  by  Mr.  Thomas  Broughton,  of  Boston. 
Then  follow  two  chapters,  one  on  "  Demons  and  Possessed  Persons,"  and 
another  on  "  Apparitions,"  which  embody  the  views  common  at  that  day 
on  these  subjects.  These  three  chapters  fill  eighty  of  the  two  hundred  and 
sixty-two  pages  of  the  London  reprint  of  1856.-^ 

The  theory  of  the  English  courts  at  the  time  was,  that,  if  a  spectre  prac- 
tising diabolical  molestations  appeared  to  any  one,  it  was  conclusive  and 
legal  evidence  that  the  person  so  represented  was  a  witch.  This  theory, 
accepted  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  was  adopted  at  the  Salem  trials,  and  the 
executions  went  on  till  it  was  supplanted  by  the  more  humane  doctrine  of 
the  Boston  ministers,  —  that  the  Devil  himself,  and  not  the  person  accused, 
caused  the  representation.  Mr.  Mather,  in  this  paper,  condemns  the  barbar- 
ous theory  of  the  EngHsh  courts.  He  says :  "  The  Devil  does  not  only  him- 
self afflict  diseases  upon  men,  but  represents  the  visages  of  innocent  persons 
to  the  phansies  of  the  diseased,  making  them  believe  that  they  are  tormented 
by  them  [the  persons  represented],  when  only  himself  does  it."  This  doc- 
trine he  elaborated  in  his  Cases  of  Conscience,  1692. 

2.  Cotton  Mather's  Memorable  Providences,  1689,  has  already  been 
described  (p.  142). 

3.  Cotton  Mather's  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,  1693.^  This  most 
notable,  book  on  New-England  witchcraft  is  a  miscellaneous  collection  made 
up  of  brief  reports  of  the  trials  of  five  of  the  witches  executed  at  Salem ; 
two  discourses  on  diabolism,  by  Mr.  Mather,  and  "  several  remarkable  curi- 
osities "  connected  with  the  subject.  The  book  was  written  in  the  autumn 
of  1692,  while  the  colony  was  in  an  uproar  in  consequence  of  the  dreadful 
scenes  which  were  occurring  at  Salem,  and  "  by  special  command  of  his 
Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  Province."  As  Mr.  Mather  attended  none 
of  the  examinations  or  trials  at  Salem,  the  reports  are,  he  says,  "  an  abridg- 
ment collected  out  of 
the  court  papers,  on 
this  occasion  put  into 
my  hands.  I  report 
these  matters  not  as  an 


1  Several  of  the  original  narratives,  from 
which  Mr.  Mather  made  his  abridgments,  are 
printed  in  the  Mather  Papers  (4  Mass.  Hist.  Coll. 
viii.),  and,  as  they  give  fuller  details,  are  worthy 
of  examination  by  persons  interested  in  compar- 
ing the  earlier  phenomena  with  modern  spiritual 
manifestations.  Mr.  Whiting's  account  of  the 
Ann  Cole  case  is  on  pp.  466-469 ;  Mr.  Willard's, 
of  the  Knap  case,  pp.  555-571;  Mr.  Russell's, 
of  the  Desborough  case,  pp.  86-88  ;  and  Mr. 
Moody's,  of  the  Walton  case,  p.  361.  Further 
information  concerning  all  these  cases  will  be 
found  in  my  notes  to  Governor  Hutchinson's 
Witchcraft  Delusion  of  1692,  1870. 


^  [Of  Cotton  Mather's  Wonders  of  the  Invisi- 
ble World,  it  is  thought  that  the  first  Boston 
edition,  though  dated  1693,  was  really  printed  in 
1692,  as  the  imprimatur  of  the  London  edition 
of  1693  is  dated  Dec.  23,  1692.  Samuel  Mather 
puts  it  1692,  and  the  attestation  of  Stoughton 
and  Sewall  is  dated  Oct.  11,  1692.  There  were 
differences  in  the  titles  of  these  editions.  Mr. 
Charles  Deane  has  what  is  called  a  "second" 
edition,  London,  1693;  and  Harvard  College 
Library  has  a  "third"  edition,  London,   1693, 

—  both   showing    some    changes    in    the    title, 
and  both   abridged    from    the  earlier   edition. 

—  Ed.] 
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advocate,  but  as  an  historian."  Stephen  Sewall,  the  clerk  of  the  court  at 
Salem,  and  brother  of  Judge  Sewall,  furnished  these  reports.^  As  Stephen 
Sewall  was  a  stanch  believer  in  the  Salem  methods,  he  is  doubtless  respon- 
sible for  anecdotes  and  statements  contained  therein  which  have  been 
charged  to  Mr.  Mather's  credulity  and  superstition.^ 

The  book  is  an  intense  and  highly-wrought  expression  of  the  author's 
implicit  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  witchcraft  and  diabolical  agency  then 
abroad  in  the  land ;  and  yet,  extravagant  as  it  appears  to  modern  readers, 
it  is  a  faithful  representation  of  the  popular  alarm  and  spiritual  terror  of 
that  period.  As  to  the  fact  of  witchcraft,  and  that  a  witch,  if  legally  proved 
to  be  such,  should  not  be  suffered  to  live,  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion 
in  the  community;  but  as  to  the  method  of  detecting  and  trying  witches, 
there  was  an  animated  and  bitter  controversy  concerning  what  was  then 
called  the  Salem  and  the  Boston  methods.     Mr.  Mather  says :  — 

"  The  Devil  hath  made  us  like  a  troubled  sea ;  't  is  by  our  quarrels  that  we  spoil 
our  prayers.  To  wrangle  the  Devil  out  of  the  country  will  be  truly  a  new  experiment. 
It  is  wonderfully  necessary  that  some  healing  attempts  be  made  at  this  time.  I  am  so 
desirous  of  a  share  in  them,  that,  if  being  thrown  overboard  were  needful  to  allay  the 
storm,  I  should  think  dying  a  trifle  to  be  undergone  for  so  great  a  blessedness." 

Mr.  Mather,  then  less  than  thirty  years  of  age,  undertook  to  act  the 
difficult  r61e  of  a  middle-man  and  pacificator.     He  adds :  — 

"  I  would  most  importunately,  in  the  first  place,  entreat  every  man  to  maintain  a 
holy  jealousy  over  his  own  soul  at  this  time.  Let  us  more  generally  agree  to  maintain 
a  kind  opinion  of  one  another  ;  but  if  we  disregard  this  rule  of  charity  we  shall  give 
our  body  politic  to  be  burned  "  (pp.  ii,  12). 

He  spoke  in  charitable  terms  of  the  judges,  as  men  eminent  for  wisdom 
and  virtue :  — 

"  They  went  about  the  work  for  which  they  were  commissioned  with  very  great 
aversion ;  so  they  still  have  been  under  heart-breaking  solicitudes  how  they  might 
therein  best  serve  both  God  and  man.  Have  there  been  any  disputed  methods  used 
for  the  discovery  of  the  works  of  darkness  ?  It  may  be  none  but  what  have  had  great 
precedents  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Surely  they  have,  at  the  worst,  been  the  faults 
of  a  well-meaning  ignorance  (pp.  11,  12).  .  .  .  There  are  very  worthy  men  who 
are  not  a  little  dissatisfied  at  the  proceedings  in  the  prosecution  of  this  witchcraft, 

^  Mr.  Mather,  Sept.  20, 1692,  wrote  to  Stephen  was  "speaking  about  publishing  some  trials  of 

Sewall,  addressing  him  "  My  dear  and  very  oblig-  the  witches."  (Judge  Sewall's  Diary,  i.,  p.  366.) 
ing  Stephen,"  asking  him  for  "  a  narrative  of  the  ^  ^jj  anecdote  of    this  class  is  in  Bancroft 

evidences  given  in  at  the  trials  of  half-a-dozen,  (ii.    259,  ed.  of  1876),  and  is  used  by  a  dozen 

or  if  you  please  a  dozen,  of  the  principal  witches  other  writers,  as  a  choice   illustration   of    Mr. 

that  have  been  condemned."     This   letter   has  Mather's  credulity;   "As  this  woman  [Bridget 

been    strangely    misrepresented.       (See    North  Bishop]  was  under  a  guard,  passing  by  the  great 

American  Review,  cviii.  391.)     Two  days  later  and  spacious  meeting-house  in  Salem,  she  gave 

they  had  an  interview  at  the  house  of  Judge  a  look  towards  the   house,  and  immediately  a 

Sewall,  in  Boston,  when  Judge  Stoughton  and  demon,  invisibly  entering  the  house,  tore  down 

John  Hathorn,  of  Salem,  were  present,  and  there  a  part  of  it  "  (p.  138,  ed.  of  1862). 
VOL.   II.  —  21. 
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.  .  .  those  reverend  persons  [of  Boston]  who  gave  this  advice  [of  June  15]  to  the 
honorable  council :  '  That  presumptions,  whereupon  persons  may  be  committed,  and 
much  more  convictions,  whereupon  persons  may  be  condemned  as  guilty  of  witch- 
crafts, ought  certainly  to  be  more  considerable  th'an  barely  the  accused  persons  being 
represented  by  a  spectre  unto  the  afflicted.  Nor  are  alterations  made  in  the  sufferers 
by  a  look  or  touch  of  the  accused  to  be  esteemed  an  infallible  evidence  of  guilt,  but 
frequently  liable  to  be  abused  by  the  Devil's  ledgerdemains  '  "  (p.  12). 

From  the  principles  of  this  advice,  which  was  drawn  up  by  himself,^  he 
never  swerved. 

4.  Increase  Mather's  Cases  of  Conscience  concerning  Witchcraft,  1693.^ 
While  the  trials  and  executions  were  going  on  in  Salem,  in  the  summer 
of  1692,  Increase  Mather  was  requested  by  the  ministers  of  Boston  and  the 
vicinity  to  prepare  a  more  elaborate  statement  of  their  views  than  was  con- 
tained in  their  advice  of  June  15,  which  the  judges  did  not  accept.  He 
finished  the  work  October  3,  and  it  was  printed  soon  after  in  Boston  and 
London.  The  main  purpose  of  the  treatise  was  to  show  the  injustice  and 
illegality  of  spectral  testimony  which  was  freely  admitted  in  the  trials  at 
Salem.  Its  preface  to  the  "  Christian  Reader,"  written  by  Samuel  Willard,^ 
is  signed  by  fourteen  ministers,  who  say:  "That  there  are  devils  and 
witches  the  Scriptures  assert  and  experience  confirms ;  they  are  the  com- 
mon enemies  of  mankind  and  set  upon  mischief.  But  certainly  the  more 
execrable  the  crime  is,  the  more  critical  care  is  to  be  used  in  the  exposing 
of  the  names,  liberties,  and  lives  of  men  (especially  of  a  godly  conversa- 
tion) to  the  imputation  of  it."  They  express  their  hearty  consent  to,  and 
concurrence  with,  what  is  contained  in  the  treatise.  The  author  meets  the 
whole  question  at  issue  in  his  opening  sentence :  — 

"  The  first  case  that  I  am  desired  to  express  my  Judgment  in,  is  this  :  '  Whether  it 
is  not  possible  for  the  Devil  to  impose  on  the  imaginations  of  persons  bewitched,  and 
to  cause  them  to  believe  that  an  innocent,  yea,  that  a  pious  person  does  torment  them 
when  the  Devil  himself  does  it ;  or  whether  Satan  may  not  appear  in  the  shape  of  an 
innocent  and  pious  as  well  as  a  nocent  and  wicked  person,  to  afflict  such  as  suffer  by 
diabolical  molestations  ? '  The  answer  to  the  question  must  be  affirmative."  ( App. 
to  C.  M's  Wonders,  p.  225,  ed.  of  1862.) 

1  'S,&^Zo\Xorvyi3.\.\ve.T'%  Life  of  Increase  Mather,  was  published  by  Dunton,  but  it  had  a  preface 
1723,  p.  165,  and  Samuel  Mather's  Life  of  Cotton  of  ten  pages  of  matter,  —  "  A  True  Narrative  of 
Mather,  1729,  p.  45.  May  31,  1693,  three  days  some  Remarkable  Passages.  .  .  .  Collected  by 
before  the  trials  began  at  Salem,  Mr.  Mather  Deodat  Lawson ; "  and  a  general  title  prefixed  to 
wrote  a  letter  to  John  Richards,  one  of  the  the  book  is  A  further  account  of  the  Tryals  of 
judges,  in  which  he  cautioned  the  judges  against  Neio  England  Witches,  etc.  The  matter  of  Law- 
admitting  spectral  testimony.  This  letter  is  son's  had  been  printed  the  year  before  at  Boston 
printed  in  Mather_  Papers,  4  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  in  ten  pages  quarto,  as  a  Brefe  and  True  Narra- 
vni.  391.  If  the  judges  at  Salem  had  accepted  tive  of  Passages,  etc.  — Ed.] 
the  caution  and  acted  upon  it,  no  accused  person  3  "  Qct.  11,  1692.  Read  Mr  Willard's  epis 
could  have  been  convicted.  tie  to  Mr.  Mather's  book  as  to  Cases  of  Con- 
[The  Boston  edition  of  Cases  of  Conscience  science  touching  Witchcraft."  —  yarfo-^  SewalPs 
has  this  imprint:  "  Boston,  printed  and  sold  by  Diary,  i.  367.  It  is  strange  that  in  the  year 
Benjamin  Harris,  at  the  London  Cnffee-House,  1692  so  little  about  witchcraft  appears  in  Sew- 
T693."    The  London  edition  of  the  same  year  all's  Diary, 
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He  then  proceeds  to  prove,  by  citing  many  examples,  that  the  Devil  can 
assume  any  shape  he  chooses,  even  that  of  an  angel  of  light.  "  This  then 
I  declare  and  testify,  that  to  take  away  the  life  of  any  one,  merely  because 
a  spectre  or  devil  in  a  bewitched  or  possessed  person  does  accuse  them, 
will  bring  the  guilt  of  innocent  blood  on  the  land."  The  strange  exhibi- 
tions in  the  afflicted  persons  from  the  sight  or  touch  of  the  accused,  which 
had  also  been  accepted  as  testimony,  he  shows  are  no  evidence  of  guilt,  as 
he  believes  they  are  produced  by  demons ;  and  he  affirms  that  the  oath  and 
testimony  of  confessed  witches,  and  of  persons  possessed,  should  never  be 
received,  A  trial  for  witchcraft  ought  to  be  conducted  by  the  same  law  and 
rules  of  evidence  as  a  trial  for  murder,  burglary,  or  any  other  felony.  He 
says : — 

"The  Word  of  God  instructs  jurors  and  judges  to  proceed  upon  clear  human 
testimony.  But  the  Word  no  where  giveth  us  the  least  intimation  that  every  one  is  a 
witch,  at  whose  look  the  bewitched  person  shall  fall  into  fits ;  nor  yet,  that  any  other 
means  should  be  used  for  the  discovery  of  witches  than  what  may  be  used  for  the 
finding  out  of  murderers,  adulterers,  and  other  criminals.  .  .  .  The  ways  of  trying 
witches  long  used  in  many  nations  (as  the  judicious  IVIr.  Perkins  expresseth  it)  were 
invented  by  the  Devil,  that  so  innocent  persons  might  be  condemned,  and  some  noto- 
rious witches  escape  "  (pp.  268,  270). 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  a  trial  for  witchcraft,  conducted  by  the  "  Bos- 
ton method,"  would  be  a  very  harmless  proceeding.  There  were  no  more 
executions  after  Mr.  Mather's  treatise  appeared.'  Says  Cotton  Mather,  in 
the  Life  of  his  father  (p.  166) :  — 

"  But  what  gave  the  most  illumination  to  the  country,  and  a  turn  to  the  tide,  was 
the  special  service  which  he  did  in  composing  and  publishing  his  very  learned  Cases  of 
Conscience  concerning  Witchcraft ;  in  which  treatise  he  did  with  incomparable  reason 
and  reading  demonstrate  that  the  Devil  may  appear  in  the  shape  of  an  innocent  and 
a  virtuous  person,  to  afflict  those  that  suffer  by  diabolical  molestations ;  and  that  the 
ordeal  of  the  sight  and  touch  is  not  a  conviction  of  a  covenant  with  the  Devil,  but 
liable  to  great  exceptions  against  the  lawfulness,  as  well  as  the  evidence,  of  it.'  Upon 
this  the  Governor  pardoned  such  as  had  been  condemned,  and  the  spirit  of  the  country 
ran  violently  upon  acquitting  all  the  accused." 

In  the  postscript  of  Cases  of  Conscience  Increase  Mather  says :  "  Some, 
I  hear,  have  taken  up  a  notion  that  the  book  newly  published  by  my  son 
[  Wonders  of  the  Invisible   World'\  is  contradictory  to  this  of  mine.      '  Tis 

1  [Some  of  the  writers  already  referred  to  as  roughs ;  had  I  been  one  of  his  judges,  I  could 

implicating  the  Mathers  in  the  Salem  method,  not  have  acquitted  him."    The  writers  of  the 

find    ground    for    this  view  in  what  Increase  other  side  claim  that  this  extract  should  be  taken 

Mather  says  in  this  treatise :  "  I  hope  the  think-  with  the  explanation  that  Burroughs  was  hanged 

ing  part  of  mankind  will  be  satisfied  that  there  after   conviction   by   human   not   spectral   testi- 

was  more  than  that  which  is  called  spectre  evi-  mony.    This  is  fully  presented  by  Mr.  Poole  in 

dence   for   the   conviction   of  the  persons  con-  his  article  in  the  North  American  Review,  vol. 

demned.     I  was  not  myself  present  at  any  of  the  cviii.,  and  need  not  be  gone  into  in  detail  here, 

trials,  excepting  one,  —  viz.,  that  of  George  Bur-  —  Ed.] 
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Strange  that  such  imaginations  should  enter  the  minds  of  men.  I  perused 
and  approved  of  that  book  before  it  was  printed ;  and  nothing  but  my  rela- 
tion to  him  hindered  me  from  recommending  it  to  the  world."  ^ 

5.  Samuel  Willard's  Some  Miscellany  Observations  on  our  present  Debates 
respecting  Witchcrafts,  in  a  Dialogue  between  S  and  B,  1692.^ 

The  subject  of  this  anonymous  pamphlet,  of  16  pages,  is  substantially 
the  same  as  that  of  Cases  of  Conscience,  —  How  shall  witch-trials  be  con- 
ducted?—  but  it  is  treated  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  "  S  and  B," 
which  initials  were  probably  intended  to  represent  "  Salem"  and  "Boston." 
"  S  "  defends  the  spectral  theory  of  the  judges  at  Salem,  and  "  B  "  the 
views  of  the  Boston  ministers.  That  Mr.  Willard  .was  the  author  of  the 
tract  appears  from  the  statement  of  Cotton  Mather  in  Some  Few  Remarks, 
p.  35  ;  and  Calef,  in  More  Wonders,  p.  38,  quotes  from  it  and  mentions  Mr. 
Willard  as  the  author.  Mr.  Willard,  in  his  views  of  witchcraft  and  its 
proper  treatment,  was  perfectly  in  accord  with  the  Mathers.  The  tract 
is  written  with  great  ability,  and  simply  as  a  specimen  of  dialectic  treat- 
ment it  is  not  easy  to  name  one  that  is  its  superior.  "  S  "  states  and  defends 
the  popular  theory  of  spectral  evidence,  and  "  B  "  subjects  it  to  the  most 
searching  and  scathing  condemnation.  There  is  no  paper  of  the  same  limits 
extant  which  will  give  the  reader  so  clear  an  insight  into  the  essence  of  the 
exciting  controversy,  in  1692,  concerning  the  methods  of  trying  witches, 
which  culminated  in  making  it  impossible  for  another  person  to  be  exe- 
cuted for  witchcraft  in  New  England. 

6.  Thomas  Brattle's  Account  of  Witchcraft  in  the  County  of  Essex,  1692. 
Mr.  Brattle  was  a  prominent  merchant  of  Boston,  a  large  benefactor  of 
Harvard  College,  and  its  treasurer  from  1693  to  his  death  in  1713.  Presi- 
dent Quincy  says  of  him  that  "  he  was  distinguished  for  opulence,  activity, 
and  talent,  and  for  the  zeal  and  readiness  with  which  he  devoted  his  time, 
wealth,  and  intellectual  power  to  objects  of  private  benevolence  and  public 
usefulness."^  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Brattle- Street  Church,  and 
was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.*  Mr  Brattle's  Account  is  dated  Oct. 
8,  1692,  and  is  addressed  to  a  clergyman  who  had  asked  for  the  information, 
and  whose  name  is  unknown.    The  paper  was  first  printed  in  1 798,  in  the  fifth 

1  Cases  of  Conscience  is  reprinted  in  J.  R.  and  then  suffered  to  escape  from  the  Province. 
Smith's  London  edition  of  Wonders  of  the  In-  Mr.  Brattle  (p.  69)  complains  of  the  partiality 
visible  World,  1862,  pp.  219-288 ;  and  the  Advice  shown  him,  when  other  persons  whose  cases  were 
of  the  Boston  Ministers  of  June  15,  1692,  is  on  the  same  were  actually  imprisoned,  and  refused 
pp.  289,  290.  The  latter  is  copied  into  Hutchin-  bail  on  any  terms.  The  tract  has  been  reprinted 
pirn's  History  of  Massachusetts  (\\.yi),^\i\i&tye.xA  in  the  Congregational  Quarterly,  Boston,  July, 
verbal  errors  and  omissions.  It  is  omitted  from  1869,  ii.  401,  and  issued  in  a  separate  form.  No 
Salem  Witchcraft,  1867  ;  and  Cases  of  Conscience  mention  is  made  of  it  in  Salem  Witchcraft,  1867. 
IS  not  even  mentioned  in  that  work.  »  ffistory  of  Harvard  College,  i.  410. 

2  The  only  original  copy  of  this  tract  which  I  4  The  statement,  often  repeated,  that  a  person 
have  seen  is  in  the  Library  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soci-  of  Mr.  Brattle's  character,  standing,  and  dignity 
ety.  It  was  printed  at  Philadelphia,  by  Winiam  assisted  Robert  Calef  in  the  preparation  of  his 
Bradford,  for  Hezekiah  Usher.  Mr.  Usher  was  book  (see  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  1858,  p.  288 ; 
one  of  the  persons  arrested  for  witchcraft.  He  and  Salem  Witchcraft,  ii.  461)  is  too  improbable 
was   kept  for  two  weeks  in  a  private   house,  to  be  seriously  considered. 
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volume  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  pp.  60-79.  It  contains 
much  important  information  which  is  mentioned  by  no  other  writer.  "  I 
am  very  open,"  says  Mr.  Brattle,  "  to  communicate  my  thoughts  unto  you, 
and  in  plain  terms  to  tell  you  what  my  opinion  is  of  the  Salem  methods." 
He  describes  and  pronounces  them  "  rude  and  barbarous  methods."  "  This 
Salem  philosophy,"  he  says,  "  some  men  may  call  the  new  philosophy ;  but 
I  think  it  deserves  the  name  of  Salem  superstition  and  sorcery,  and  it  is  not 
fit  to  be  named  in  a  land  of  such  light  as  New  England  is."  Concerning 
the  witnesses  who  confessed  that  they  had  made  a  league  with  the  Devil, 
he  says : — 

"  They  are  deluded,  imposed  upon,  and  under  the  influence  of  some  evil  spirit ; 
and,  therefore,  unfit  to  be  evidences  either  against  themselves  or  any  one  else.  .  .  . 
But  although  the  Chief  Judge  [Stoughton]  and  some  of  the  other  judges  be  very 
zealous  in  these  proceedings,  yet  this  you  may  take  for  a  truth,  that  there  are  several 
about  the  Bay,  men  of  understanding,  judgment,  and  piety,  inferior  to  few,  if  any,  in 
New  England,  that  do  utterly  condemn  the  said  proceedings,  and  do  freely  deliver 
their  judgment  in  the  case  to  be  this,  viz :  that  these  methods  will  utterly  ruin  and 
undo  poor  New  England.  " 

Several  of  them  he  mentions,  —  Simon  Bradstreet,  Thomas  Danforth,^ 
Increase  Mather,  Samuel  Willard,  and  Nathaniel  Saltonstall. 

"  Excepting  Mr.  Hale  [of  Beverly],  Mr.  Noyes  and  Mr.  Parris  [both  of  Salem], 
the  reverend  elders,  almost  throughout  the  whole  country,  are  very  much  dissatisfied. 
The  principal  men  of  Boston,  and  thereabout,  are  generally  agreed  that  irregular  and 
dangerous  methods  have  been  taken  as  to  these  matters." 

Cotton  Mather's  name  does  not  appear  in  the  narrative,  except  as  the 
friend  and  comforter  of  the  accused.  Mr.  Brattle  (p.  76)  says:  "I  cannot 
but  think  very  honorably  of  the  endeavors  of  a  reverend  person  in  Boston," 
whom  he  does  not  name,  but  the  description  fitly  applies  to  Mr.  Mather.^ 

7.  Robert  Calefs  More  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,  1700.^  "It 
is  remarkable,"  says  the  writer  of  Salem  Witchcraft,  1867  (ii.  461),  "that 
Brattle  does  not  mention  Calef."  No  other  writer  of  the  date  of  1692 
mentions  Calef  .  There  is  doubt  at  this  day  who  Calef  was,  though  the 
writer  named  says  he  was  "  a  son  of  Robert  Calef, 
of  Roxbury."  The  name  nowhere  appears  until 
the  Salem  tragedy  had  been  acted,  the  curtain  had 
dropped,  the  lights  had  gone  out,  and  the  com- 
munity had  recovered  its  senses.  If  he  be  the  person  mentioned,  Calef  must 
have  been,  from  the  best  genealogical  inferences  which  can  now  be  drawn,  a 

1  For  interview  with  Danforth,  see  SewaWs  ceived  his  tribute  of  praise  openly,  and  by  name. 
Diary,  i.  367.  on  the  preceding  page. 

2  See  North  American  Review,  108,  p.  387,  ^  [jj  seems  to  have  been  issued  in  two 
where  I  have  given  the  grounds  on  which  this  London  impressions  in  1700,  or  at  least  Mr. 
opinion  was  based.  The  compliment  has  been  Deane's  copy  has  two  titles  which  are  dif- 
claimed  for  Mr.  Willard ;  but  Mr.  W^illard  re-  ferent,  but  one  is  manuscript.  —  Ed.] 
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b<iy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  flying  his  kite  or  trundling  his  hoop 
in  the  streets  of  Boston,  when  Mr.  Brattle  wrote  his  account.  The  reputa- 
tion which  has  been  associated  with  the  name  of  Calef  for  the  past  centur>-, 
as  a  stalwart  agent  in  putting  an  end  to  Salem  witchcraft,  is  an  anachronism, 


WILLIAM    STOUGHTON.- 


a  myth,  and  a  delusion.  His  personal  history  is  a  blank  which  the  most 
assiduous  investigation  has  not  been  able  to  fill,  or  even  to  suppl\-  with  the 
most  common  details.     It  is  not  known  where  or  when  he  was  born,  when 


1  [This  likeness  of  the  presiding  Justice  in  Sewall,  he  never  was  brought  to  acknowledge 
the  Salem  witchcraft  tri.als  follows  a  portrait  now  his  error  in  the  matter.  His  character  is  drawn 
hanging  in  Memorial  Hall,  at  Cambridge.  Unlike     in  Dr.  Ellis's  chapter.  —  Ed.  | 
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he  died,  or  where  he  was  buried ;  and  yet  he  hved  in  Boston,  "  the  Metropo- 
lis of  the  EngHsh  America,"  and  his  will  is  on  file  in  the  Suffolk  Records.^ 
In  his  book  he  styles  himself  "  Merchant,  of  Boston ;  "  in  a  deed  executed 
shortly  before  he  died,  "Clothier;"  and  by  Cotton  Mather  he  is  styled 
"  Weaver ; "  "a  man  who  makes  little  conscience  of  lying ;  "  "a  very  wicked 
sort  of  a  Sadducee,"  etc. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  name  of  Robert  Calef  on  record  in  connec- 
tion with  witchcraft  is  in  an  account  of  a  visit  he  made,  Sept.  13,  1693,  at 
the  house  of  Margaret  Rule,  she  then  being  in  the  midst  of  her  diabolical 
afflictions.  Thirty  or  forty  other  persons  were  in  the  room.  Increase  and 
Cotton  Mather  called  at  the  same  time  to  administer  spiritual  consolation. 
Calef  made  a  second  visit  six  days  later,  when  the  Mathers  were  not  present, 
and  he  wrote  out  an  account  of  both  visits,  in  which  he  freely  used  the 
names  of  the  Mathers.  These  accounts  he  circulated  in  the  community. 
Cotton  Mather,  hearing  of  the  use  he  was  making  of  their  names,  sent  for 
the  paper,  and,  on  examining  it,  pronounced  its  statements  base  and 
malicious  falsehoods,  and  threatened  to  prosecute  him  if  he  circulated  the 
paper  any  further.  A  bitter  and  life-long  quarrel  was  the. result.  Calef  per- 
sisting in  his  course,  Mr.  Mather  caused  him  to  be  arrested  for  libel.  Calef 
thereupon  wrote  to  Mr.  Mather  a  letter,  half-apologetical,  professing  to  be 
"  one  that  reverences  your  person  and  office,"  expressing  his  belief  in 
witchcraft,  and  desiring  an  interview  at  the  book-seller's,  that  they  might 
exchange  views  on  the  subject  of  diabolism.^  In  consequence  of  this  letter 
Mr.  Mather  did  not  appear  against  him;  and  on. Jan.  15,  1693-94,  wrote  to 
him  a  very  severe  -and  fatherly  letter,^  stating  that  he  found  "  scarcely  any 
one  thing  in  the  whole  paper,  whether  respecting  my  father  or  myself,  fairly 

'  Mr.'S.  G.  Drake,  in  Witchcraft  Delusion  in  been  about  15  or  16  years  of  age  in  1693  when 

New  England,  1876,  v.  il.,  gives  the  "  Pedigree  of  his  name  first  appears,  and  about  23  when  his 

Calef,"  and  make.s  Robert  Calef  —  the  collector  book  was  published. 

of  More  Wonders  (for  the  book  professes  to  Within  the  past  five  years  a  doubt  has  been 
have  no  author)  —  the  fourth  son  of  Robert  Calef  suggested  as  to  the  identity  of  the  person  whose 
(or  Calfe,  or  Calf;  the  name  was  variously  writ-  name  is  attached  to  the  book.  The  doubt  has 
ten),  who  died  at  Roxbury,  April  13,  1719,  aged  arisen  from  the  apparent  improbability  that  one 
71  years.  Mr.  Savage  and  many  other  writers  so  young  as  the  son  could  have  written  or  corn- 
make  substantially  the  same  statements,  and  they  piled  such  a  noted  book.  (See  N.  E.  Hist,  and 
are  probably  correct.  There  is  no  uncertainty  Geneal.  Reg.,  xxx.  461 ;  and  F.  S.  Drake's  His- 
about  the  date  of  death  or  the  age  of  the  senior  tory  of  the  Town  of  Roxbury,  1878,  p.  149). 
Robert  Calef;  for  they  are  taken  from  his  grave-  These  writers  claim  that  Robert  Calef,  Sr.,  and 
stone  at  Roxbury.  He  must,  therefore,  have  not  the  son,  was  the  compiler,  and  the  person 
been  44  years  of  age  in  1692 ;  and  his  fourth  son  whose  memory  we  are  expected  to  honor.  I 
Robert  could  not  have  been,  in  the  natural  order  have  not  seen  the  evidence  to  justify  either  the 
of  events,  more  than  14  or  15  years  old  in  1692.  statement  or  the  expectation.  There  is  nothing 
Mr.  Drake  states  that  the  son  "  died  near  the  in  the  book  which  a  person  of  the  age  of  the  son, 
close  of  1722  or  early  in  1723,  aged  about  45."  with  the  help  he  had,  could  not  have  done;  and 
Mr.  Savage  says:  "Of  his  death  we  have  no  there  is  much  in  it  which  can  best  be  explained 
exact  date  ;  but  it  was  between  April  [11]  1722  by  assuming  it  to  be  the  work  of  an  immature 
[when  he  released  a  mortgage  deed,  signing  his  youth.  My  conservative  tendencies  lead  me  to 
name  "Robert  Calfe"]  and  Feb.  18  following,  side  with  the  older  genealogists. 
when  his  will  was  proved.  Ever  honored  be  his  ^  More  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,  p.  t6. 
name  I  "  etc.  Assuming  that  he  died  late  in  1722  Original  edition, 
or  early  in  1723,  aged  about  45,  he  would  have  ^  Ibid.,  p.  19. 
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or  truly  represented."  He  points  out  at  great  length  where  Calef  has 
done  them  both  great  injustice  and  injury.  He  proposed,  in  case  Calef 
desired  a  true  and  full  narrative  of  the  visit,  "  whereof  such  an  indecent 


LETTER  TO   BELLOMONT.' 

travesty  hath  been  made,"  to  furnish  one.  He  offered  Calef  the  use  of  his 
library,  and  invited  him  to  his  study,  if  he  cared  to  investigate  the 
subject  of  witchcraft.  Calef's  conduct  in  this  matter  was  that  of  an  un- 
scrupulous, conceited,  and  mischievous  boy.  He  writes  like  a  boy,  begin- 
ning the  narrative  of  his  visit  to  Margaret  Rule  in  this  fashion :  "  In  the 
evening,  when  the  sun  was  withdrawn,  giving  place  to  darkness  to  succeed, 
I,  with  some  others,  were  {sic)  drawn  by  curiosity  to  see  Margaret  Rule."^ 
Calef  afterward  wrote  a  succession  of  crude,  rambling  letters  to  Mr. 
Mather,  Mr.  Willard,  Mr.  Wadsworth,  "  To  the  Ministers,  whether  English, 
French,  or  Dutch,"  and  "  To  the  Ministers  in  and  near  Boston ; "  each  one 
growing  more  presuming,  until  they  became  positively  insulting  and  libel- 

'  [This  fac-simile  comes  to  the  Editor  through  ernor  Bellomont.    It  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Lenox 

Mr.  Deane,  and  is  of  an  original  letter  in  a  copy  from  Obadiah  Rich,  and  bears  the  bookplate  of 

of  Calef's  book  in   the   Lenox  Library,  which  Sir  William  Grace,  Bart.  —  Ed.1 
seems  tn  have  been  a  presentation  copy  to  Gov-  2  More  Wonders,  p.  13. 
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lous.  To  none  of  these  epistles  did  he  receive  a  reply,  and  he  felt  cha- 
grined at  the  indifference  and  contempt  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  clergy. 
Said  Mr.  Mather,  in  Some  Few  Remarks  (pp.  34,  35)  :  — 

"  I  have  had  the  honor  to  be  aspersed  and  abused  by  Robert  Calef.  I  remember 
that  when  this  miserable  man  [he  was  then,  1701,  twenty- three  or  twenty-four  years  of 
age]  sent  unto  an  eminent  minister  in  the  town  [Mr.  Willard]  a  libellous  letter,  which 
he  has  now  published,  and  when  he  demanded  an  answer,  that  reverend  person  only 
said :  '  Go,  tell  him  that  the  answer  to  him  and  his  letter  is  in  the  26th  of  Proverbs  and 
the  4th'  [  'Answer  not  a  fool  according  to  his  folly,  lest  thou  also  be  like  unto  him  ']. 
The  reason  that  made  me  unwilling  to  trust  any  of  my  writings  in  the  hands  of  this 
man  was,  because  I  saw  the  weaver  (though  he  presumes  to  call  himself  a  merchant) 
was  a  stranger  to  all  the  rules  of  civility ;  and  I  foresaw  I  should  be  served  as  now 
I  find." 

A  large  share  of  the  credit  which  in  modern  times  has  been  awarded  to 
Robert  Calef  grows  out  of  the  impression  that,  in  an  age  when  everybody 
else  believed  in  witches  and  witchcraft,  he  was  a  disbeliever  in  the  whole 
theory  of  diabolism.  If  we  assume  that  his  book  was  an  honest  expression 
of  his  opinions,  —  but  the  Boston  ministers,  whom  he  libelled,  held  that 
there  was  nothing  honest  in  the  book,  —  he  was  not  a  disbeliever  in  witch- 
craft. "Not  but  that  there  are  witches,"  he  says  in  his  preface  (p.  3), 
"  such  as  the  law  of  God  describes."     Again  (pp.  17,  18)  :  — 

"  That  there  are  witches  is  not  the  doubt ;  the  Scriptures  else  were  in  vain,  which 
assign  their  punishment  to  be  by  death ;  but  what  this  witchcraft  is,  or  wherein  it  does 
consist,  seems  to  be  the  whole  difficulty.  .  .  .  And  [I]  do  further  add,  that  as  the 
Scriptures  are  full  that  there  is  witchcraft,  so  'tis  as  plain  that  there  are  possessions ; 
and  that  the  bodies  of  the  possessed  have  hence  been  not  only  afflicted,  but  strangely 
agitated,  if  not  their  tongues  improved  to  foretell  futurities,  etc.,  and  why  not  to  accuse 
the  innocent  as  bewitching  them,  having  pretence  to  divination  to  gain  credence. 
This  being  reasonable  to  be  expected  from  him  who  is  the  father  of  lies,  to  the  end 
that  he  may  thereby  involve  a  country  in  blood,  malice,  and  evil,  surmising  which  he 
greedily  seeks  after,  and  so  finally  lead  them  from  their  fear  and  dependence  upon 
God  to  fear  him,  and  a  supposed  witch,  thereby  attaining  his  end  upon  mankind." 

With  this  full  avowal  of  his  belief  in  the  then  popular  idea  of  witchcraft, 
he  had  a  whimsey  on  the  brain  that  witches  could  not  "commissionate  " 
(this  was  a  favorite  word  of  his)  devils  to  afflict-and  molest  mortals.  This 
proposition,  years  after  the  trials  were  at  an  end,  and  when  the  community 
was  slowly  recovering  from  the  sad  memories  of  1692,  Calef  was  constantly 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  ministers,  and  challenging  them  to  discuss 
it  with  him.  What  he  had  to  say  against  the  injustice  of  the  methods  of 
trying  witches  by  spectral  testimony  at  Salem  had  all  been  said,  and  better 
said,  by  the  two  Mathers,  Mr.  Willard,  and  the  other  Boston  ministers.  The 
obvious  intent  of  Calef  and  the  several  unknown  contributors  who  aided 
him  was  to  malign  the  Boston  ministers  and  to  make  a  sensation. 
VOL.  Ti.  — 22. 
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It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  much  of  the  book  was  written  by  Calef 
himself,  or  what  responsibility,  he  had  in  its  compilation.  The  early  letters 
were  probably  his  own ;  though  he  prints  them,  he  says,  "  with  some  small 
variation  or  addition."  The  later  controversial  letters  over  his  initials,  if 
he  wrote  them  at  all,  he  doubtless  had  assistance  in.  A  Scotchman  named 
Stuart  contributed  two  letters  to  prove  the  reality  of  witchcraft.  The  his- 
torical portions,  which  are  full  of  errors  or  something  worse,  and  the  review 
of  Mather's  Life  of  Sir  Wm.  Phips,  must  have  been  furnished  by  a  person 
more  mature  than  Calef  The  reports  of  the  Salem  trials  were  copied  bodily 
from  Mather's  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World. 

The  book  was  printed  in  London  in  1700,  eight  years  after  witch  prose- 
cutions in  New  England  were  forever  at  an  end,  and  when  the  country  was 
fully  conscious  of,  and  was  mourning  over,  the  dreadful  scenes  which  had 
occurred  at  Salem.  To  religious  minds  it  seemed  like  indecent  sacrilege 
to  tear  open  these  healing  wounds.  For  two  years  or  more  previous  to  the 
publication,  Calef  had  been  showing  portions  of  his  manuscript,  and  saying 
he  should  send  it  to  England  to  be  printed.  The  ministers  were  greatly 
annoyed  thereby,  for  they  knew  they  were  misrepresented  and  slandered 
therein.^  When  the  book  was  printed  and  came  back  to  Boston,  there  was 
naturally  great  excitement  and  indignation  concerning  it.  This  feeling  had 
little  relation  to  any  opinions  Calef  had  expressed,  or  any  statements  he 
may  have  made,  on  the  matter  of  witchcraft.  That  was  an  old  and  worn-out 
theme.  The  book  was  denounced  and  hated  because  it  was  an  untruthful 
and  atrocious  libel  on  the  public  sentiment  of  Boston,  and  on  the  conduct 
of  its  ministers.  Dr.  Eliot  says  Increase  Mather  publicly  burned  the  book 
at  Harvard  College.  Mr.  Mather  had  resided  in  England  for  four  years  as 
a  preacher,  and  four  years  as  an  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony.  He 
had  many  personal  friends  and  correspondents  in  England,  and  he  was 
especially  sensitive  as  to  his  reputation  there.  Cotton  Mather  was  enraged 
beyond  expression  at  the  abuse  which  his  father  and  himself  received  in 
the  book.^  Nothing  so  kindled  the  wrath  of  the  son  as  abusive  treatment 
of  his  father. 

Besides  the  malicious  innuendoes  with  which  the  book  abounds,  Calef 
directly  charges  both  the  Mathers  with  inciting,  and  being  in  full  sympathy 
with,  the  Salem  tragedies.  "  It  is  rather  a  wonder,"  he  says,  p.  153,  "  that 
no  more  blood  was  shed ;  for  if  that  advice  of  his  [the  Governor's]  pastors 

1  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  1858,  p.  289.  the  whole  matter  unto  the  Lord,  praying  that  my 

2  The  measure  of  Mr.  Mather's  indignation  opportunities  to  glorify  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
may  be  inferred  from  the  means  he  tooli  to  re-  might  not  be  prejudiced  Other  supplications 
press  it.  Nov.  5,  1700  (a  copy  of  Calef's  book  proper  on  this  occasion  I  carried  before  the 
had  just  arrived  in  Boston),  he  wrote  in  his  Lord ;  and  a  sweet  calm  was  produced  in  my 
Diary:  "I  set  myself  to  beseech  the  Lord  that  mind."  Mr.  Mather  regarded  himself  as  "the 
he  would  assist  me  with  his  grace  to  carry  it  chief  butt  of  his  [Calef's]  malice,  though  many 
prudently  and  patiently,  and  not  give  way  to  any  other  better  servants  of  the  Lord  are  most  mali- 
distemper  under  the  buffets  which  are  now  likely  ciously  abused  by  Vim.''— Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc. 
to  be  given  unto  me,  but  imitate  and  represent  1858,  p.  290. 

the  gentleness  of  my  Saviour.     And  I  resigned 
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[the  two  Mathers]  could  have  still  prevailed  with  the  Governor,  witchcraft 
had  not  been  so  shammed  off  as  it  was."  The  book  charges  the  Boston 
ministers,  in  their  advice  of  June  15,  1692,  with  endorsing  the  Salem 
methods.  It  accuses  Cotton  Mather  with .  immodest  conduct  in  handhng 
Margaret  Rule,  and  praying  with  her  alone.  It  arraigns  Mr.  Mather  for  his 
management  in  the  case  of  the  Goodwin  children,  and  for  "  kindling  those 
flames  that,  in  Sir  William  [PhipsJ's  time,  threatened  the  devouring  this 
country,"  —  meaning  Salem  witchcraft.  It  misrepresents  Mr.  Willard's 
Some  Miscellany  Obsei-vations  as  "  liable  to  a  male  {sic)  construction,  even  to 
the  endangering  to  revive  what  it  most  opposes,  and  to  bring  those  practices 
again  on  foot  which  in  the  day  thereof  were  so  terrible  to  this  whole  coun- 
try" (p.  38).  Calef,  or  some  one  using  his  initials,  wrote  to  Mr.  Wadsworth, 
pastor  of  the  First  Church,  and  later  President  of  Harvard  College,  criti- 
cising a  sermon  preached  Jan.  14,  1697,  on  the  occasion  of  a  public  fast, 
observed  on  account  of  the  errors  committed  in  the  time  of  the  late  witch- 
crafts, and  said :  "  For  a  minister  of  the  gospel  (pastor  of  the  old  meeting) 
to  abet  such  notions,  and  to  stir  up  the  magistrates  to  such  prosecutions, 
and  this  without  any  cautions  given,  is  what  is  truly  amazing,  and  of  most 
dangerous  consequence"  (p.  53). 

It  is  obvious  that  a  book  of  this  character,  printed  while  all  the  men 
mahgned  in  it  were  living,  would  make  a  sensation ;  and  the  only  mystery 
about  it  is,  that  in  modern  times  the  animus  of  the  book  has  been  so 
misunderstood,  and  that  its  historical  value  and  the  character  of  its  author 
have  been  so  over-rated. 

8.  Some  Few  Remarks  upon  a  Scandalous  Book  against  the  Gospel  and 
Ministry  of  New  England,  written  by  one  Robert  Calef,  1701.  This  publi- 
cation is  an  indignant  reply,  by  seven  members  of  the  Second  Church,  to 
the  charges  which  Calef's  book  had  heaped  upon  their  two  ministers  and 
the  other  clergymen  of  Boston.  One  of  the  writers  was  John  Goodwin,  the 
father  of  the  children  who  had  been  strangely  afflicted  in  1688.-' 

On  Dec.  4,  1700,  Cotton  Mather  writes  thus  in  his  Diary:  — 

"  My  pious  neighbors  are  so  provoked  at  the  diabolical  wickedness  of  the  man 
who  has  published  a  volume  of  libels  against  my  father  and  myself,  that  they  set  apart 
whole  days  of  prayer  to  complain  unto  God  against  him,  and  this  day  particularly." 

Again,  in  February,  he  writes :  — 

"Neither  my  father  nor  myself  thought  it  proper  for  us  to  publish  unto  the 
churches  our  own  vindication  from  the  vile  reproaches  and  calumnies  that  Satan,  by 
his  instrument  Calf,  had  cast  upon  us ;  but  the  Lord  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  a  con- 

1  John  Goodwin  here  tells  again  the  story  of  them.  "  Never  before,"  he  says,  "  had  I  the 
his  domestic  afflictions.  He  replies  to  Calef's  least  acquaintance  with  him ;  he  never  advised 
slanders  by  stating  that  Cotton  Mather  had  me  to  anything  concerning  the  law  or  trial  of 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case  until  his  children  the  accused  persons,"  and  "  matters  were  man- 
had  been  under  their  strange  molestations  for  aged  by  me  in  prosecution  of  the  supposed 
three  months ;  and  then  he  invited  Mr.  Mather  criminal  wholly  without  the  advice  of  any  min- 
to  his  house,  with  other  ministers,  to  pray  for  jster  or  lawyer,  or  any  other  person  "  {p.  46). 
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siderable  number  of  our  flock,  who  are  in  their  temporal  condition  more  equal  unto 
our  adversary,  to  appear  in  our  vindication.  .  .  .  The  book  being  hereupon  printed, 
the  Lord  blesses  it  for  the  illumination  of  his  people  in  many  points  of  our  endeavor 
to  serve  them,  whereof  they  had  been  ignorant." 

Calef  made  no  reply  in  print,  though  Mr.  Mather  intimates  in  his  Diary, 
April  5,  that  Calef  was  going  on  with  his  scribblings;  and  witchcraft  soon 
ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  public  comment  in  New  England.  Except  for 
Calef's  book  the  discussion  would  have  ended  six  or  eight  years  earlier. 

The  theory  of  witchcraft,  after  the  methods  of  its  treatment  had  been 
reformed,  was  as  harmless  as  the  doctrine  of  Foreordination  in  the  West- 
minster Catechism.  The  belief,  however,  in  the  reality  of  witchcraft  retained 
its  hold  on  the  popular  mind  for  many  years  later.  What  has  been  called 
"  the  explosion  of  the  witchcraft  delusion,"  immediately  following  and  in 
consequence  of  the  Salem  executions,  is  itself  a  delusion.  Twenty  years 
afterward,  when  the  General  Court  reversed  the  attainders  of  the  persons 
executed  in  1692,  and  voted  compensation  to  their  famiUes,  the  public  act 
of  the  Court  began  thus:  "  Forasmuch  as,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1692, 
two  several  towns  within  this  Province  were  infested  with  a  horrible  witch- 
craft or  possession  of  devils,"  etc. ;  and  it  assigns  as  the  cause  of  those 
errors  "  the  influence  and  energy  of  the  evil  spirits,  so  great  at  that  time, 
acting  in  and  upon  those  who  were  the  principal  accusers  and  witnesses, 
proceeding  so  far  as  to  cause  a  prosecution  to  be  had  of  persons  of  known 
and  good  reputation."  ^ 

As  the  men  of  that  generation  passed  away,  the  opinion  became  preva- 
lent that  the  strange  manifestations  which  had  amazed  the  beholders  were 
acts  of  fraud  and  deception  on  the  part  of  the  "  afflicted  children ;  "  and 
when  Governor  Hutchinson  wrote,  seventy  years  later,  this  was  his  opinion, 
and  largely  that  of  the  educated  men  of  his  day.  A  belief,  however,  in 
spiritual  and  diabolical  agency  has  never  wholly  faded  out  from  the  minds 
of  the  masses.^  In  our  day  it  has  been  revived  by  a  school  or  sect  which 
claims  to  have  six  million  adherents  in  the  United  States.  Those  who  hold 
the  doctrines  of  modern  "Spirituahsm"  will  see  in  the  elevation  of  Margaret 
Rule  from  her  bed,  —  which  they  call  "  levitation," —  and  in  the  conduct  of 
the  "  afflicted  children,"  incidents  which  have  occurred  under  their  own 
eyes,  or  are  recorded  as  verities  in  the  books  in  which  they  have  implicit 
confidence. 
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1  Woodward's  Records  of  Salem  Witchcraft,  land,  who  was  supposed  to  be  a  wizard,  was 

1864,  ii.  216.  subjected  to  the  Hopkins  water-test  by  a  mob  of 

^  Aug.  3,  1863,  an  aged  deaf-and-dumb  per-  small  tradesmen,   and  died  from  his  injuries, 

son,  at  Castle  Hedingham,  Essex  County,  Eng-  Annual  Register,  1863,  p.   147. 


CHAPTER    V. 

LORD   BELLOMONT  AND   CAPTAIN  KIDD. 

BY  THE   REV.   EDWARD  E.   HALE,   D.D., 
Minister  of  the  South  CongregatioTtal  Church. 

/^N  the  25th  of  August,  1695,  the  flag  was  out  at  the  Castle  almost  all  day 
^^  for  Pincarton.  Pincarton  was  master  of  a  merchantman  in  the  Eng- 
lish trade ;  and  in  the  evening  his  vessel  and  he  came  up  the  bay.  Pincarton 
announced  that  the  Earl  of  Bellomont  was  made  Governor  of  Ngw  England, 
as  successor  to  Sir  William  Phips. 

He  was  the  first  live  lord  who  had  ever  governed  the  independent  little 
province,  —  and  the  last.  And  the  independent  little  province  was  by  no 
means  indifferent  to  the  honor  of  having  a  lord  to  be  its  governor.  This 
was  a  very  amiable  lord.  He  was  a  lord  who  was  willing  to  go  to  the 
Thursday  lecture,  and  to  make  himself  generally  agreeable.  He  would 
drink  a  glass  of  good  Madeira  with  the  sturdiest  Puritan  there  was  left  among 
them,  and  do  the  honors  of  the  Province  House  affably  to  all  comers.  King 
WiUiam"  had  not  hit  the  popular  sentiment  when  he  appointed  that  blas- 
pheming old  sailor.  Sir  William  Phips,  to  govern  these  sensitive  and  jealous 
Independents.  Their  leaders  were  gentlemen,  —  and  they  were  well  pleased 
to  have  a  gentleman  at  their  head.  They  were  not  pleased  to  lose  the  old 
right  of  choosing  their  governor.  But,  next  to  that,  it  was  a  good  thing  to 
have  a  king  who  was  not  a  Stuart,  and  to  have  a  governor  attached  to  the 
Liberal  party,  who  had  come  from  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  place  of 
an  adventurer  from  their  own  frontier,  promoted  from  the  forecastle. 

Pincarton's  news  was  confirmed  the  next  month,  when  Mr.  Edward 
Brattle  arrived,  after  a  six  weeks'  run 
from  Falmouth  in  England;  but  he 
reported  that  Lord  Bellomont  would  ^ 
hardly  come  over  before  spring.  The  ■** 
other  news  he  brought,  as  Judge  Sewall  reports  it,  was  that  the  Confederates 
had  had  success  against  Namur,  Cassel,  etc. ;  and  that  the  "  Venetians  have 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Turks  in  the  Morea,"  —  a  scrap  of  intelli- 
gence which  connects  the  politics  of  those  days  with  those  of  to-day. 
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The  news  that  Bellomont  was  to  be  appointed  governor  had  thus  leaked 
out  early.  In  fact,  it  was  more  than  a  year  after  these  notes  of  Sewall  that 
the  king  directed  the  Board  of  Trade  to  prepare  Beliomont's  commission. 
He  was  to  unite  the  governments  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and 
New  York ;  and  to  hold  the  military  command  of  their  forces,  and  those  of 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  the  Jerseys.  Matters  moved  slowly.  Bel- 
iomont's instructions  were  not  finished  till  Sept.  9,  1697 ;  his  vessel,  when  he 
sailed,  was  blown  off  the  coast  of  New  York,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
Barbadoes,  and  he  did  not  arrive  in  New  York  until  April  2,  1698.  It  was 
in  the  period  after  he  had  been  named  as  governor,  before  he  sailed,  that 
he  concluded,  in  London,  his  celebrated  agreement  with  William  Kidd  for 
the  suppression  of  piracy,  which  led  to  the  most  interesting  events  in  his 
American  administration.  It  was  not,  as  Macaulay  supposed,  a  plan 
which  suggested  itself  to  Bellomont  in  New  York  after  his  arrival  in  his 
government. 

When,  at  last,  Lord  Bellomont  arrived  at  New  York,  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts  sent  a  delegation  to  present  to  him  their  resolutions  of 
respect.  Of  this  respect  he  was  not  unworthy.  He  was,  according  to 
Macaulay,  "  a  man  of  eminently  fair  character,  upright,  courageous,  and 
independent."  In  the  few  years  of  his  American  administration  he  did 
nothing  to  forfeit  this  character.  "  I  send  you,  my  Lord,  to  New  York,''  said 
William,  "because  an  honest  and  intrepid  man  is  wanted  to  put  these  abuses 
down,  and  because  I  believe  you  are  such  a  man."  The  abuses  were  those 
connected  with  privateering,  which  readily  passed  into  piracy.  Teach,  or 
Blackbeard,  Tew,  Bradish,  and  Bellamy  are  names  which  still  linger  in  bal- 
lads, or  in  the  Pirate  s  Own  Book  ;  ^  while  other  names  of  rascals  less  famous 
may  be  traced  in  the  colonial  records,  or  are  preserved  in  the  local  annals 
of  the  sea-board  towns. 

As  soon  as  Bellomont  arrived  in  New  York,  he  addressed  himself  heartily 
to  this  business  of  suppressing  piracy ;  and  his  letters  home  show  energy 
and  spirit.  He  distinctly  charges  Fletcher,  his  predecessor,  with  issuing 
commissions  to  pirates  in  the  Red  Sea  and  the  East  Indies,  and  reports  that 
Fletcher  was  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  them  when  they  returned  with 
their  plunder.  These  pirates,  he  says,  were  fitted  out  from  Rhode  Island 
and  New  York.  Bellomont  did  not  hesitate  to  call  New  York  a  "  nest  of 
pirates ;  "  and,  what  was  worse,  he  proved  it. 

1  It  is  possible  that  no  less  a  person  than  In  naming  his  apprentice  ballads,  Franklin 

Benjamin  Franklin  is  the  author  of  the  spirited     says :  "The  other  was  a  sailor's  song,  on  the  tak- 
lines,  —  ^  ing  of  Teach,  or  Blackbeard,  the  pirate.     They 

were  wretched  stuff."     Franklin's  ballad    has 
"  Then  each  man  to  his  gun,  never  been  found,  unless  the  verse  above,  which 

For  the  work  must  be  done,  t^«*.*u  ..  r-r^^ 

With  cutlass,  sword,  or  pislol;  \?^^  *°  *       accurate  memory  of  Dr.  George 

And  when  we  no  longer  can  strike  a  blow,  Hayward,  be  a  part  of   it.      The  other   ballad 

Then  fire  the  magazine,  boys,  and  up  we  go,  which -Franklin  names  was  the   "Light  House 

It  is  better  to  swim  in  the  sea  below  Tragedy,"  and  was  based  on  the  loss  of  Captain 

Saidl^n^NTd'^ladrof  ^^'  *^  """  ,Y".  t"'"'  ,'"  •,  ',"  ''"^''""     '''^  ''^'"^^  °' 

the     Tragedy     belongs  m  another  chapter. 
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To   suppress  these  very  piracies,   Bellomont,  as  already  stated,   had   in 
London  associated  himself  with  William  Kidd  of  New  York  in  fitting  out  the 


'   [This    cut  follows   a  photograph    given    in      ot/V/^Vto^/ot  </?<'//<'»'<""',  1879,  as  from  a  painting 
Presidentde  Yftv^'i.zx'?.  Address  onthe  f.ifeand  Ad-     of  the  Governor,      It  does  not,  howexer,  eloselv 
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"  Adventure  galley."  Robert  Livingston  of  New  York  introduced  Kidd  1  to 
Bellomont,  and  recommended  him  as  a  suitable  person  for  this  business.^ 
Kidd  had  taken  a  manly  part  in  the  Leisler  disturbances  a  few  years  before. 
We  have  the  full  contract  between  Kidd,  Bellomont,  and  Livingston.  At 
Bellomont's  instance,  a  number  of  people  of  quality  subscribed  for  the  outfit 
of  the  galley.  They  formed  what  we  should  now  call  a  "  joint-stock  com- 
pany." The  king  was  to  receive  one  tenth  of  whatever  the  vessel  brought 
home,  and  Halifax,  Somers,  and  Bellomont  were  among  the  subscribers.  In 
this  vessel  Kidd  sailed  for  New  York,  where  he  selected  his  crew.  Fletcher, 
who  was  acting  as  Governor  of  New  York,  and  himself  commissioning  the 
very  pirates  whom  Kidd  was  to  suppress,  reported  unfavorably  of  the  expe- 
dition. He  said  as  soon  as  they  sailed,  on  June  22,  1697 :  "  It  is  generally 
believed  here  they  will  have  money,  per  fas  aut  nefas ;  that  if  he  miss  the 
design  intended  it  will  not  be  in  Kidd's  power  to  govern  such  a  horde  of  men 
under  no  pay."  But  Fletcher  was  in  opposition,  and  there  were  other  and 
good  reasons  for  distrusting  his  opinion.  Kidd's  first  destination  was  to  be 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Thither  he  sailed,-  and  for  a  year  nothing  definite  was 
heard  of  him. 

In  August,  1698,  however,  the  new  East  India  Company  reported  to  the 
Government  that,  instead  of  suppressing  the  pirates,  he  had  on  several  occa- 
sions turned  pirate  himself.  Especially  they  complained  that  he  had  captured 
a  ship  belonging  to  the  Great  Mogul,  with  whom  England  was  on  friendly 
relations.  This  ship  was  called  the  "  Quedah  Merchant."  The  Government, 
therefore,  sent  to  all  the  provinces  of  America  a  set  of  circulars  to  procure 
Kidd's  arrest.  This  proved  easy;  for  in  1699  he  appeared  in  Delaware  Bay, 
in  a  sloop  with  fifty  men.  He  had  previously  been  heard  from  at  Nevis. 
And  at  last  he  "  sailed  into  the  Sound  of  New  York,  and  set  goods  on 
shore  at  several  places  there,  and  afterwards  went  to  Rhode  Island." 

He  established  himself  for  a  time  at  Gardner's  Island,  at  the  head  of  Long 
Island  Sound,  and  sent  word  to  Bellomont  at  Boston,  by  a  man  named 
Emmott,  that  he  had  with  him  ten  thousand  pounds  worth  of  goods ;  that 
he  had  left  the  "  Quedah  Merchant"  at  Hispaniola,  in  a  creek  there,  with  a 
valuable  cargo,  and  that  he  would  prove  his  innocence  of  what  he  had  been 
charged  with. 

Bellomont  laid  Kidd's  letters  before  the  Council  on  the  19th,  and  also 
informed  them  "  that  said  Emmott  had  delivered  unto  his  Excellency  two 

resemble  a  contemporary  copper-plate  engraving  suppress  an  enemy  privateer  now  on  this  coast." 
(itYz  by  dyi  inches),  showing  the  Earl  in  full  — 3  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  i.  122.  —  Ed.] 
armor,  with  a  flowing  wig,  and  inscribed,  "  His  2  xhe  articles  of  agreement  signed  by  Kidd 
Excellencie  Richard  Coote,  Earle  of  Bellomont  with  Bellomont  and  Livingston  are  in  O'Calla- 
&  Lord  Coote  Colooney,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ire-  ghan's  New  York,  iv.  762.  It  is,  perhaps,  worth 
land;  Governor  of  New  England,  New  York,  notice  that  the  partnership  between  another 
New  Hampshire,  and  Vice-Admirall  of  those  Robert  Livingston  with  another  New  York  ad- 
seas,"  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  Harvard  Col-  venturer,  a  hundred  and  ten  years  afterward, 
lege  Library.  —  Ed.]  started  another  "  Adventure  galley,"  on  a  voyage 
1  [Kidd  had  already  appeared  in  Massachu-  from  which  has  grown  the  steam  navigation  of  the 
setts  history,  when,  in  1691,  he  had  been  com-  world.  Shewas afterward  called  the  "Clermont  " 
missioned  )3y  Bracjstreet  and  the  Coyncjl   "to  and  made  her  first  voyage  in  August,  1807. 
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French  passes  found  in  two  ships  taken  by  the  said  Kidd's  company  by 
violence  against  his  will."  In  a  letter  home  at  the  same  time,  Bellomont 
describes  Kidd's  messenger  as  "  a  cunning  Jacobite,  a  fast  friend  of  Fletch- 
er's, and  my  avowed  enemy." 

The  council  records  of  Massachusetts,  recently  copied  in  England  for  the 
State,  give  a  full  account  of  the  transactions  when  this  letter  was  presented. 
They  also  give  in  full  Bellomont's  letter  in  reply.  Kidd  relied  upon  it  as  a 
safe-conduct,  or  passport;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  its  language  is 
almost  as  strong  as  can  be  used.  Bellomont  was  evidently  conscious  that 
his  former  relations  with  Kidd  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  proceed  with 
the  utmost  caution.  He  therefore  drew  this  letter  in  the  council  chamber, 
while  the  Council  was  in  session,  submitted  it  to  them,  and  received  their 
approval. 

The  letter  was  in  the  following  words :  — 

"  I  have  advised  with  his  Majesty's  Council,  and  showed  them  this  letter,  and  they 
are  of  opinion  if  your  case  be  so  clear  as  you  (or  Mr.  Emmott  for  you)  have  said, 
you  may  safely  come  hither  and  be  equipped  or  fitted  out  to  go  to  fetch  the  other 
ship ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  to  obtain  the  King's  pardon  for  you  and  those  few 
men  you  have  left,  which  I  understand  have  been  faithful  to  you,  and  refused,  as  well 
as  you,  to  dishonor  the  Commission  you  had  from  England.  I  assure  you  on  my 
word  and  honor  I  will  nicely  perform  what  I  have  promised,  and  not  to  meddle  with 
the  least  bitt  of  whatever  goods  or  treasure  you  bring  here,  but  that  the  same  shall  be 
left  with  such  trusty  persons  as  the  Council  shall  advise  until  I  receive  orders  from 
England  how  it  shall  be  disposed  of.  Which  letter  being  read  was  approved  of  by 
the  Board." 

This  safe-conduct  accounts  for  any  audacity  Kidd  showed  in  coming  to 
Boston.  Livingston  came  here  also.  He  told  Bellomont  that  unless  he 
gave  up  his  bond  for  ten  thousand  pounds,  Kidd  would  never  give  up  the 
"  Quedah  Merchant ''  and  her  rich  cargo.  The  council  records  give  us  the 
full  account  of  what  passed  between  the  Governor  and  Kidd :  — 

"  In  Council^  jfuly  3,  at  his  Excellency' s  House.  Captain  William  Kidd,  by  com- 
mand of  his  Excellency,  having  been  summoned  to  appear  before  his  Excellency  and 
Council  this  day  at  five  o'clock,  post  meridiem,  to  give  an  account  of  his  proceedings 
in  his  late  voyage  to  Madagascar,  the  said  Kidd  accordingly  appeared,  and  prayed  his 
Lordship  to  allow  him  some  time  and  he  would  prepare  an  account  in  writing  of  his 
proceedings,  and  present  to  his  Lordship  and  the  Board.  Time  was  granted  him  to 
prepare  and  bring  in  his  narrative  until  to-morrow  at  five  o'clock,  post  meridiem,  as 
also  an  invoice  of  the  bill  of  lading  on  board  the  sloop  and  the  ship,  attested  to  by 
himself  and  some  of  his  principal  officers,  with  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  men  on 
board  the  sloop  and  ship,  and  of  those  who  belonged  to  the  '  Adventure  Galley,'  who, 
he  alleges,  refused  to  obey  his  commands,  and  evil  entreated  him  and  deserted  the 
said  ship.  And  the  Council  adjourned  unto  the  said  day  and  hour,  after  Captain 
Kidd  had  given  a  summary  account  of  the  lading  on  board  his  sloop  now  in  port, 
and  also  on  board  the  ship  left  at  Hispaniola.  His  Excellency  appointed  Captain 
Hawes,  Deputy-Collector,  to  put  some  waiters  on  board." 

VOL.  II.  —  23. 
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The  next  day  Kidd  appeared,  but  said  he  had  not  had  time  to  prepare 
his  account.  The  Council  accordingly  gave  him  till  the  next  day,  when  he 
did  not  appear,  and  was  sent  for.  When  he  arrived  he  said  he  had  mistaken 
the  hour,  which  he  thought  was  to  be  in  the  evening  at  five  o'clock.  After 
he  retired,  "  His  Excellency  communicated  to  the  Lieut.-Governor  and 
some  others  of  the  Council  several  letters  which  he  had  received  from  the 
Government  in  England,  expressly  commanding  him  to  seize  and  secure  the 
said  Captain  Kidd  and  his  accomplices  with  their  vessels  and  goods."  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  seventeen  days  had  now  elapsed  since  Bellomont  sent  the 
safe-conduct.  It  is  possible  that  he  had  received  these  instructions  since  that 
time.  But,  as  the  alarm  about  Kidd's  piracy  had  reached  England  eleven 
months  before,  it  is  more  probable  that  these  were  the  circular  orders  before 
alluded  to,  and  that  Bellomont  had  had  them  from  the  beginning.  The  record 
proceeds :  "  His  Excellency  having  caused  Captain  Kidd  to  be  seized  and 
apprehended,  said  Kidd  having  neglected  to  give  in  a  narrative  in  writing  of 
his  proceedings,  etc.,  by  the  time  set  him,  and  some  of  the  company  being 
had  upon  examination  before  the  Board,  the  same  [i.e.  the  Board]  was 
thereby  hindered  from  going  upon  any  business  of  the  Court ;  and  after  some 
time  spent  in  taking  said  examinations,  adjourned  to  nine  to-morrow."  The 
next  day,  which  was  the  7th  of  July,  Kidd  was  brought  before  them ;  and  it 
was  ordered  that  he  be  committed  to  prison  by  mittimus  by  some  members 
of  the  Board  who  were  justices  of  the  peace.    On  July  11  — 

"  Captain  William  Kidd  and  his  accomplices,  lately  apprehended  within  this  prov- 
ince for  committing  divers  acts  of  piracy,  on  examination  severally,  acknowledging  and 
agreeing  thereon  that  they  left  a  prize  ship,  of  the  burden  of  four  hundred  tons  or 
upwards,  which  they  took  in  the  seas  in  India,  at  Hispaniola  in  the  West  Indies,  safely 
moored  in  a  river  there,  and  in  the  care  of  Henry  Bolton  and  eighteen  or  twenty  men 
more,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  bale  goods  of  India,  saltpetre,  iron,  sugar,  etc., 
on  board  of  the  same,  — 

"Advised,  that  his  Lordship  do  forthwith  cause  to  be  taken  up,  equipped,  and 
manned  for  his  Majesty's  service  a  suitable  ship,  with  good  force,  to  be  managed  and 
applied  on  the  aforesaid  affair."  Which  is,  "  the  securing  and  bringing  away  said  ship 
and  lading  left  there  by  said  Kidd  and  his  company,  the  charge  thereof  to  be  answered 
and  secured  by  the  goods  and  treasure  imported  here  by  said  Kidd  and  company, 
now  under  seizure  and  in  custody.'' 

Additional  stringency  was  given  to  all  these  proceedings  from  the  fact 
that  just  before  Kidd's  arrest  the  pirate  Bradish,  who  was  in  Boston  jail, 
succeeded  in  escaping  with  one  Tee  Witherly,  another  pirate,  with 
the  complicity  of  the  maid  of  the  prison-keeper,  and,  as  the  Council 
believed,  by  the  fault  of  Ray,  the  jailer.  Ten  days  after  Kidd  was  com- 
mitted to  jail,  the  Council,  being  informed  that  he  was  kept  in  the 
prison-keeper's  house,  directed  that  he  should  be  put  in  the  stone  prison 
and  ironed. 

Kidd  had  not  come  to  Boston  with  any  sign  of  anxiety.    He  had  brought 
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his  wife  with  him.^  and  she  had  brought  her  maid.  They  had  left  the  sloop 
—  the  "  Antonia  "  —  at  the  wharf,  and  had  taken  their  lodgings  at  Duncan 
Campbell's.  Campbell's  house  must  have  been  the  most  luxurious  house 
of  entertainment  in  Boston,  for  it  was  here  that  Bellomont  himself  had  been 
received  only  a  few  weeks  before.  At  that  time  Campbell  received  seven 
pounds  six  shillings  and  four  pence  for  providing  for  the  Earl's  enter- 
tainment. Bellomont  had  made  Campbell  his  messenger  in  communicating 
with  Kidd,  —  Kidd  being  his  •  countryman,  that  is,  a  Scotchman,  and  his 
acquaintance.  Campbell  is  described  by  Dunton  as  "  a  bookseller,  who 
dresses  d  la  mode;  who  is  a  very  virtuous  person,  extremely  charming; 
whose  company  is  coveted  by  the  best  gentlemen  in  Boston,  nor  is  he  less 
accessible  to  the  fair  sex." 

When  Kidd  was  arrested,  Mrs.  Kidd's  trunk  was  broken  open,  and  there 
was  taken  from  it  "  a  silver  tankard,  a  silver  mug,  silver  porringer,  spoons, 
forks,  and  other  pieces  of  plate,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  pieces  of  eight." 
These  Madam  Sarah  Kidd  claimed  as  her  own,  and  also  asked  that  twenty- 
five  English  crowns,  the  property  of  her  maid,  might  be  refunded  to  her. 
The  Council  granted  this  petition.  The  next  week  Sarah  Kidd  asked  per- 
mission to  attend  upon  her  husband  in  prison,  "  he  being  under  strait 
durance  and  in  want  of  necessary  assistance,  as  well  as  from  your  petitioner's 
affection  to  her  husband." 

While  Kidd  was  in  jail  he  proposed  to  Bellomont  that  he  should  be  taken 
as  a  prisoner  to  Hispaniola  to  bring  back  the  "  Quedah  Merchant."  He 
stated  the  value  of  her  cargo  to  be  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  pounds  of  treas- 
ure, which  could  not  otherwise  be  recovered.  But  Bellomont  was  afraid  to 
send  him ;  although  if  the  "  Quedah  "  were  a  lawful  prize,  four-fifths  of  this 
very  treasure  belonged  to  Bellomont  and  his  companions.  To  this  "  great 
refusal "  of  Bellomont  do  we  owe  it  that  no  man  knows  where  that  treasure 
is  to-day.  It  is  the  treasure  in  search  of  which  the  hill-sides  of  southern 
Rhode  Island  have  been  honey-combed,  and  for  which  adventurous  divers  are 
at  this  moment  looking  under  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  River.^ 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  when  the  pirate  Bellamy  was  shipwrecked, 
eighteen  years  afterwards,  on  Cape  Cod,^  his  ship  was  the  "  Whidah."  It  is 
not  a  violent  supposition  that  when  Kidd's  men  found  their  captain  was  gone 

1  Kidd  had  married  her  in  New  York.     She  2  [About  forty  years  ago  occurred  one  of  the 

was  Mrs.  Sarah  Oort,  "  the  widow  of  a  former  periodical  revivals  of  the  loose  traditionary 
friend  and  fellow-officer,"  President  de  Peyster  stories  regarding  Kidd  and  his  concealed  treas- 
says.     She  is  said  "  to  have  been  a  lovely  and     ure,  and  some  pretended  revelations  were  made 

to  connect  a  sunken  hulk  in  the  Hudson  high- 
lands with  his  name.  At  this  time  Mr.  Henry 
C.  Murphy  made  a  careful  examination  of  Kidd's 
career,  and  published  a  paper  upon  the  subject 
in  Hunfs  Merchants  Magazine,  1846,  i.  39.  There 
accomplished  woman."  Lovely  she  may  have  is  a  note  as  to  treasures  left  by  Kidd  at  Gard- 
been,  but  she  could  not  write  her  own  name.  ■nsr's\s\a.ndi,mN.E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.Reg.,\iyy, 
Her  petitions  are  signed  by  her  attorney  with     p.  332,  —  Ed.] 

"  S.  K.,"  rudely  printed  by  her  as  her  "  mark."  ^  See  the  chapter  in  this  volume  by  H.  'E.- 

Massachusetts Archives,  Ixii  Scudder. 
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they  took  the  "  Quedah  "  for  themselves.  Twenty  years  is  not  a  long  period 
of  life  for  a  ship  built  in  the  East  Indies.  It  may  well  be  that  Kidd's  lost 
treasure-ship  is  the  same  vessel  which  was  wrecked,  twenty  years  after,  on 
the  back  of  Cape  Cod. 

On  Sept.  12  the  Admiralty,  who  had  heard  of  the  arrest  of  Kidd,  sent 
off  a  vessel  to  take  him  and  his  crew  to  England ;  but  she  met  contrary 
winds,  and  returned.  Another  frigate,  the  "  Advice,"  was  sent,  and  did  not 
bring  back  her  prisoner  until  the  April  of  the  following  year.  He  was  kept 
in  prison  in  England  a  long  time.  When  Somers,  the  Whig  chancellor, 
was  prosecuted  by  the  Tories  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  April,  1701, 
one  charge  against  him  was  that  of  having  been  implicated  in  Kidd's  affairs. 
Although  Somers  was  not  tried  upon  this  charge,  Kidd  was  tried  under  the 
same  Government  both  for  murder  and  for  piracy ;  in  the  latter  accusation 
several  of  his  crew  were  joined  with  him. 

The  murder  which  Kidd  was  supposed  to  have  committed  was  that  of 
Moore,  his  gunner,  whose  death  resulted  from  a  blow  given  by  a  water 
bucket  in  a  fight,  without  premeditation.  No  sentence  but  that  of  man- 
slaughter was  justified  by  the  evidence  brought  against  him.  He  was, 
however,  found  guilty  of  murder.  In  the  trial  for  piracy,  which  followed, 
he  was  treated  with  the  same  injustice  and  severity.  He  claimed  that  his 
commission  justified  his  seizing  the  "  Quedah  Merchant,"  for,  he  said,  she 
was  sailing  under  a  French  pass  when  he  took  her.  If  any  such  pass 
existed,  it  was  in  Bellomont's  possession.  Kidd  could  not  produce  it.  But, 
as  our  readers  know,  Bellomont  acknowledges  in  his  report  to  the  Council 
that  he  received  at  Emmott's  hands  two  such  French  passes.  Kidd's  death 
had  been  determined  upon,  and  he  was  hanged.^ 

A  well-known  ballad  has  preserved  his  name,  although  incorrectly ;  even 
in  the  early  editions  he  is  called  Robert  instead  of  William,  which  was  his 
real  name.  The  man  he  killed  has  been  more  fortunate,  and  we  still  sing 
with  sufficient  correctness,  as  regards  the  name,  — 

"  I  murdered  William  Moore,  as  I  sailed,  as  I  sailed." 

Our  law  holds  a  man  innocent  till  he  is  proved  guilty.  In  this  view  we 
may  say  that  Kidd  was  an  innocent  man.  But  he  certainly  departed  -  from 
his  orders  in  taking  the  "  Quedah  Merchant ;  "  he  remained  in  the  East 
longer  than  the  time  in  which  he  had  promised  to  return ;  and  innocent 
men  do  not  need  such  concealment  in  their  goings  and  comings. 

Bellomont's  letters  are  now  entirely  made  public,  and  they  show  that  he 
supposed  Kidd  to  have  departed  from  his  orders,  and  that  he  did  not  him- 
self dare  to  join  him  in  enjoying  a  treasure  gained  by  such  doubtful  means. 
The  letters  are  entirely  consistent.      The  seizure  of  the  "Quedah"  was 

1  [Kidd's  trial  in  London  is  reported  in  State  authorized  report  of  it  was  also  published  in 

Trials,  xiv.  123;  and  Palfrey,  New  England,  iv.  London  in  1701,  called  The  Arraignment,  Tryal, 

ch.  vi.,  who  gives  a  judicious  account  of  the  and   Condemnation    of  Captain    William    Kidd, 

matter,  expresses  surprise  at  Macaulay's  inac-  etc.,  of  which  there  was  an  abridgment  issued 

curacy  when  this  report  was  accessible.     An  in  1703.  —  Ed.] 
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lawful  if  the  French  pass  existed,  and  Bellomont  and  his  friends  would  then 
have  come  into  possession  of  four-fifths  of  sixty  thousand  pounds.  It  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  his  political  enemies  should  have  terrified  him  into 
losing  a  considerable  fortune,  and  destroying  an  innocent  man. 

At  the  time  of  the  trial  no  one  pretended  that  Kidd  was  not  guilty.  The 
severest  criticism  made  upon  the  affair  was  that  Bellomont,  Somers,  and 
Halifax  were  guilty  too.^ 

To  avoid  breaking  in  on  the  story  of  Kidd,  we  have  followed  it  to  its 
close  without  interruption.  We  have  also  spoken  of  Lord  Bellomont  at 
the  council  chamber  in  Peter  Sergeant's  house,  as  if  we  always  had  lords 
presiding  at  the  council  chamber,  and  were  quite  used  to  such  grandeur. 
As  the  reader  knows,  this  is  not  so.  The  Council  had  sent  General  Win- 
throp  and  Elisha  Cooke  (of  Cooke's  Court)  and  Penn  Townsend,  Speaker 
of  the  House,  with  John  Rogers  for  a  chaplain,  as  commissioners  to  New 
York  to  pay  the  new  governor  their  respects.^  Before  the  commissioners 
left,  the  Council  received  a  letter  from  him  announcing  his  arrival,  and 
thanking  them  for  the  piety  which  had  ordered  prayers  for  him  in  the  Fast 
proclamation.  "  He  did  not  doubt  he  fared  the  better  for  them,"  —  an 
expression  which  was  probably  genuine,  for  Bellomont  seems  to  have  been 
a  sincerely  devout  man.  Bellomont's  letter  was  sealed  with  a  device  bear- 
ing three  birds,  and  Judge  Sewall  was  well  pleased  with  himself  that  at  the 
council  meeting  he  suggested  that  they  were  coots,  —  Coote  being  Bello- 
mont's family  name.  It  was  more  than  a  year  before  he  left  New  York  for 
Boston.  In  more  than  one  of  his  letters  home  he  explains  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  he  cannot  live  in  New  York,  because  of  the  parsimony  of  the 
Assembly,  while  if  he  resides  in  Massachusetts  the  Assembly  there  treats 
him  more  handsomely.  His  first  arrival  in  Boston  was  on  May  26,  1699. 
A  fit  of  the  gout  had  seized  him  on  the  sea,  but  he  addressed  himself  man- 
fully to  business ;  and  after  a  stay  of  two  months  in  Boston,  in  which  time 
Kidd  appeared  and  was  arrested,  he  went  further  eastward  to  visit  his  other 
provinces.  He  officiated  at  the  Artillery  election  of  that  year,  and  delivered 
the  spontoons  —  as  in  the  ceremony  still  preserved  —  to  Walley  the  captain 
and  Byfield  the  lieutenant. 

The  Assembly  had  hired  of  Peter  Sergeant  the  house  which  afterwards 
became  the  Province  House,  that  they  might  properly  entertain  Lord  Bello- 
mont. The  rent  was  a  hundred  pounds.  Sewall  speaks  once  and  again  of 
official  meetings  in  the  house.  And,  on  the  20th  of  July,  the  General 
Court  was  sent  for  to  wait  upon  the  Governor  there,  and  there  he  pro- 

1  [Mr.  Joseph  B.  Felt,  in  1845,  acting  under  into  the  form  of  a  lecture,  but  with  much  ab- 

a  commission  from  the  Governor  of    Massa-  sence  of  literary  finish,  which  is  printed  in  the 

chusetts,  made  an  abstract  of  papers  relating  to  Essex  Institute  Hist.  Coll.,  iv.  28.     Kidd's  story, 

Kidd  found  in  the  State  Paper  Office  in  London,  as  ordinarily  told,  can  be  found  in  Mrs.  H.  P. 

which  seem  to  have  been  sent  over  by  Bellomont  Spofford's  New  England  Legends,  187 1.— Ed.] 
to  the  Lords  of  Trade  ;  and  in  the  N.  E.  Hist.  ^  One  hundred  pounds  was  allowed  the  com- 

and  Ceneal.  Reg.,  Jan.,  1852,  he  printed  this  ab-  missioners  for  their  expenses,  and  the  chaplain 

stract ;  and  later,  in  1862,  he  threw  the  material  received  ten  pounds  for  his. 
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rogued  them.  A  little  glimpse  of  daily  life  peeps  out  in  Sewall's  Diary  on 
the  25th  of  July,  when  he  "has  my  Lady  up  upon  Cotton  Hill"  and  shows 
her  the  town.  The  view  is  still  remembered  by  persons  of  sixty  years  old, 
and  has  fortunately  been  preserved  in  a  painting  which  has  been  engraved 
for  a  later  volume  of  this  history.     Sewall  goes  on :  — 

"  Madam  Sergeant,  Nanfan,^  Newton  there ;  and  Major-general  and  Mr.  Sergeant. 
Mrs.  Tuthill's  daughters  invited  my  Lady  as  came  down,  and  gave  a  glass  of 
good  wine. 

"  As  came  down  again  through  the  gate,  I  asked  my  Lady's  leave  that  now  I  might 
call  it  Bellomont  Gate.  My  Lady  laughed,  and  said,  '  What  a  compliment  he  puts  on 
me  ! '     With  pleasancy." 

Bellomont  was  entirely  successful  in  his  efforts  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  leaders  of  the  little  Puritan  town.  Hutchinson,  whose  father  remem- 
bered him,  preserves  the  two  anecdotes  which  have  been  often  repeated, 
and  makes  us  wish  he  had  condescended  to  give  us  more.  The  General 
Court  in  that  day  always  adjourned  to  attend  the  Thursday  lecture.  Bello- 
mont always  went  with  them,  and  no  single  act  could  have  done  more  to 
conciliate  such  men  as  Sewall  and  most  of  the  ministers.  One  day,  as 
Bellomont  returned  with  a  great  crowd  around  him  to  his  house  from  the 
lecture,  he  passed  Bullivant  the  apothecary,  loitering  at  his  shop  door. 
BuUivant  was  no  lecture-goer.  He  had  been  imprisoned  as  one  of  Andros's 
friends.  As  Lord  Bellomont  passed,  he  said,  "  Ah,  doctor,  you  have  lost  a 
precious  sermon  to-day."  Bullivant  observed  in  an  under-tone,  "  If  I  could 
have  got  as  much  by  being  there  as  his  Lordship  will,  I  would  have  been 
there  too."  Hutchinson  also  records  a  speech  of  the  Governor  to  his  wife 
when  his  table  was  filled  with  representatives  from  the  country  towns: 
"  Dame,  we  should  treat  these  gentlemen  well,  —  they  give  us  our  bread." 

The  crisis  compelled  by  Kidd's  arrest  brought  to  the  surface  the 
latent  determination  of  what  may  be  called  the  Independent  party  not 
to  refer  judicial  cases  to  England  if  they  could  help  it.  The  reader  will 
remember  that  the  Superior  Court  dissolved  itself  and  left  the  country  with- 
out its  highest  judiciary,  because  the  Crown  had  refused  its  assent  to  the 
provincial  laws  for  its  establishment.  On  Feb.  6,  1699-1700,  Bellomont 
called  a  council  to  take  advice  about  sending  the  pirates  to  England. 
Kidd  had  been  imprisoned  since  the  6th  of  June.  Bradish  and  Witherly 
had  once  escaped,  but  had  been  re-captured.  Bellomont  had  himself 
written  home,  "  These  pirates  I  have  in  jail  make  me  very  uneasy  for  fear 
they  should  escape.  I  would  give  .^100  if  they  were  all  in  Newgate." 
There  was  no  province  law  for  punishing  piracy  with  death,  and  the 
"Advice"  frigate  had  been  sent  from  England  to  take  them  on  board. 
When  the  Council  met  at  Bellomont's  call.  Judge  Sewall  said  stiffly,  that, 
before  the  pirates  could  be  collected  from  New  York,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island,  the  Governor  could  call  the  Assembly  together  and  they 
1  The  wife  of  the  Lieut.-Governor  of  New  York,  who  was  Lady  Bellomont's  cousin. 
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would  gladly  rid  themselves  of  such  men.  At  this  the  Governor  seemed 
displeased,  —  and  well  he  might.  It  implied  that  the  Governor  himself, 
even  with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  had  no  right  to  transport  these  men  for 
trial.^    Sewall  goes  on :  — 

"  I  had  asked  before  what  pirates,  and  the  Governor  said  them  and  their  asso- 
ciates. Governor  mentioned  Kidd,  Gillam,  Bradish,  Witherly,  to  be  sent  aboard 
presently  for  better  security.  Council  voted  to  leave  it  to  the  Governor's  discretion 
whom  to  send  aboard;  only  the  Governor  had  said  to  some  that  enquired,  he  in- 
tended not  [to  let]  them  out  upon  bail.  I  think  only  I,  Colonel  Townsend,  and 
Captain  Byfield  were  in  the  negative.  I  said  I  was  not  clear  in  it.  The  grounds  I 
went  upon  were  because  I  knew  of  no  power  I  had  to  send  men  out  of  the  province. 
Captain  Byfield  said  he  was  for  their  going  aboard,  but  reckoned  it  was  not  so  safe  to 
send  them  presently  as  to  keep  them  in  jail." 

Poor  Sewall  and  his  friends  were  in  a  minority  of  three  against  ten  m 
the  Council.  It  was  certainly  as  hard  a  case  as  could  have  been  selected 
on  which  to  test  the  colony's  independence  of  English  interference. 

Sewall's  note  of  the  treasure  sent  makes  it  out  to  be  an  iron  chest  of 
gold,  pearls,  etc. ;  forty  bales  of  East  India  goods,  thirteen  hogsheads,  chest 
and  case,  and  one  negro  man,  and  Venture  Resail,  an  East  Indian,  born  at 
Ceylon.     The  capture  was  thought  to  be  worth  fourteen  thousand  pounds. 

Judge  Sewall  preserves  the  memory  of  another  incident  which  shows  his 
sensitiveness  perhaps,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  respect  paid  to  the  Gover- 
nor. On  Dec.  30,  1698,  Stoughton,  the  Lieut-Governor,  made  a  great 
dinner-party  for  the  Council.  Sewall  was  not  invited,  though  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Council.     On  which  occasion  he  says :  — 

"  The  grievousness  of  this  proetermission  is,  that  by  this  means  I  shall  be  taken 
up  into  the  lips  of  talkers,  and  shall  be  obnoxious  to  the  Governor  at  his  coming,  as  a 
person  deserted  and  fit  to  be  hunted  down,  if  occasion  be ;  and  in  the  meantime  shall 
go  feebly  up  and  down  my  business  as  one  who  is  quite  out  of  the  Lieut.-Governor's 
favor.  The  Lord  pardon  ray  share  in  the  abounding  of  iniquity,  by  reason  whereof 
the  love  of  many  waxes  cold." 

Bellomont  left  Boston  for  New  York  by  sea  on  the  1 7th  of  July,  hav- 
ing resided  in  his  eastern  dominions  about  fourteen  months.  He  died 
on  Wednesday  the  5  th  of 

March  of  the  next   year.     yi^*.-,.--A^e«X-«rv»  ^J^U^^-^JL-^^^**^ 
The  news  arrived  in  Bos-    V  ^  "^ 

ton  on  Saturday  the  15th. 
The  Assembly  was  imme- 
diately prorogued.  "  The 
town  is  sad,"  Sewall 2  writes;  and  afterward,  "the  Artillery  Company  gave 

1  "  For  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to  be     seventy-six  years  afterward  in  the  war  of  In- 
tried  for  pretended  oilences,"  —  this  was  one  of     dependence, 
the  reasons  given  for  breaking  with  King  George  ^  Sewall  Papers,  ii.  33. 
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three  volleys  in  the  middle  of  the  town  when  they  came  out  of  the  field, 
with  regard  to  my  Lord."  ^ 

Considering  the  very  full  materials  which  exist  for  the  study  of  the 
history  of  Kidd,  and  his  connection  with  the  Crown  and  its  officers,  the 
number  and  seriousness  of  the  errors  regarding  him  in  the  popular  mind 
and  in  more  stately  history  are  equally  remarkable.  Lord  Campbell,  in  his 
Life  of  Somers,  condenses  the  story  into  these  lines:  — 

"  Captain  Kid  was  regularly  commissioned  '  to  sink,  burn,  and  destroy  pirates ; ' 
but  on  arriving  in  the  Indian  Seas  he  turned  pirate  himself,  and  cruised  against  the 
commerce  of  all  nations  indiscriminately  till,  after  a  sharp  engagement  with  an  English 
frigate,  in  which  several  fell  on  both  sides,  he  was  captured  and  brought  home 
in  irons." 

As  the  reader  knows,  this  action  with  the  English  frigate  is  entirely 
imaginary.  Lord  Campbell  probably  had  in  his  mind  some  ballad,  with  a 
true  or  false  description  of  the  surrender  of  some  other  pirate.  Even 
Macaulay  does  not  escape  from  the  incoherency  of  others.  But  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  his  notice  of  Kidd  is  in  one  of  his  posthumous 
chapters,  which  he  had  no  opportunity  of  correcting.  His  statement  of 
Kidd's  adventures  begins  with  a  supposed  interview  in  New  York  between 
Bellomont  and  a  veteran  mariner  named  William  Kidd,  of  whom  a  pictur- 
esque account  is  then  given.  Bellomont  recommends  the  king  to  commis- 
sion him,  and  the  king  refuses.  Bellomont  then  writes  to  his  friends  in 
England,  complaining  of  their  want  of  public  spirit,  and  proposing  a  private 
adventure,  in  which  they  engage.  All  this,  as  the  reader  knows,  passed  in 
London,  not  in  New  York,  and  the  description  of  Kidd  may  be  taken  as 
largely  imaginary.  At  the  end,  "  Kidd,  having  burned  his  ship  and  dis- 
missed most  of  his  men,  who  easily  found  berths  in  the  sloops  of  other 
pirates,  returned  to  New  York  with  the  means,  as  he  flattered  himself,  of 
making  his  peace  and  of  living  in  splendor."  Properly  interpreted,  this 
means  that  Kidd  did  not  burn  his  ship,  did  not  dismiss  his  men,  and  that 
he  sent  to  the  Governor  for  a  safe-guard,  which  he  received.  With  it  he  came 
to  Boston  (not  New  York),  and,  after  consultation,  was  arrested.  Macaulay 
had  the  idea  that  Kidd  had  seen  many  "  old  buccaneers  living  in  comfort 
and  credit  at  New  York  and  Boston."  Since  he  wrote,  that  notion  has  been 
presented  elsewhere  to  the  public.  The  New  York  annalists  can  speak  for 
their  own  city.     In  this  book  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  neither  in 

1  [The  story  of  Kidd's  career  is  examined  was   published    by  the    Deputy-Governor   and 

with  a  view  to  vindicate   Bellomont  in  A  full  Council,  upon   the   unanimous   address   of   the 

Account  of  the  Proceedings  in  relation  to  Cap-  Assembly,   for   appointing    a    general    Fast    to 

tain   Kidd  in  two  Letters,  written  by  a  Person  bewail  the  loss  of  such  a  Governor  as  a  pub- 

of  Quality  to  u  Kinsman  of  the  Earl  of  Bella-  lie  calamity,  — so  much  was  his  virtue   known 

mont,  in  Ireland,  London,  1701  ;  the  publisher  and  esteemed  abroad,  while  he  was  so  unrea- 

of  which  closes  his  address  to  the  reader  thus :  sonably  persecuted  in  his  native  country."    An 

"As   soon    as   the   unhappy   news    [of    Bello-  account  of  the  seat  and  family  of   Bellomont 

mont's  death]  came  to  Boston,  where  the  Gen-  is  given  in  Heraldic  Journal,  i.  166  :  (corrected) 

eral  Assembly  was  then  sitting,  a  proclamation  iii.  24.  —  Ed.] 
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tradition  nor  in  the  local  annals  is  there  any  trace  of  such  inhabitants. 
There  is  no  candlestick,  or  pistol,  or  tea-pot,  said  to  be  an  inheritance  from 
so  romantic  a  source.  There  is  no  old  house  said  to  have  been  built  by- 
such  ill-gotten  gains.  Nor  is  there,  in  the  full  registers  of  mercantile  busi- 
ness and  of  taxation,  any  single  memorandum  which  has  been  pointed  at  as 
the  evidence  of  such  residence.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Phips's  repu- 
tation was  bad  enough  to  permit  calling  him  a  buccaneer.  But  there  is 
nothing  to  justify  such  a  charge  but  the  supposition  that  Phips's  commis- 
sion from  the  king  authorized  him  to  cruise  as  a  privateer.^  Privateering 
and  buccaneering  are  entirely  different  things,  and  Macaulay  should  never 
have  confounded  the  one  with  the  other. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  material  from  which  we  could  make 
almost  a  directory  of  the  little  town,  of  which  the  population  did  not  foot 
up  more  than  fifteen  hundred  families.  We  have  Judge  Sewall's  and  Dun- 
ton's  very  full  accounts  of  their  affairs,  with  frequent  notes  on  the  lives  of 
the  men  of  wealth  at  whose  funerals  Sewall  assisted,  or  of  whose  dinners 
Dunton  partook.  In  all  such  authorities  there  is  no  intimation  that  any 
man  had  been  a  buccaneer.  What  is  even  more  conclusive  is  the  fact  that 
the  life  of  Boston  would  have  been  detestable  to  any  such  man,  unless  he 
had  been  thoroughly  converted  from  the  error  of  his  ways.  A  town  where 
he  could  hardly  play  cards,  where  he  would  be  expected  to  sing  psalms 
at  an  evening  party,  and  be  compelled  to  stay  in  the  house  on  Sundays, 
or  to  go  to  meeting  twice,  would  be  hateful  to  him.  It  would  have  been 
the  last  place  for  him  to  seek  as  a  harbor  after  the  storms  of  life. 

It  is  possible  that  Macaulay  remembered  the  statement  that  John  Hull's 
mint  proved  valuable  to  buccaneers  and  pirates,  in  converting  their  plunder 
into  pine-tree  shillings.  The  mint  may  have  been  sometimes  usefjjl  for 
them,  but  there  is  not  a  word  of  contemporary  evidence  to  that  effect.^ 
There  are  severe  reports  condemning  the  mint  from  the  officers  of  the  Lon- 
don mint,  but  they  do  not  hint  at  any  such  use,  which  they  would  gladly 
have  done  had  they  heard  of  it.  And,  indeed,  the  operations  of  the  New 
England  mint  were  so  small  that  it  could  hardly  have  served  any  pirate's 
purpose.  In  i66i,when  it  was  doing  as  much  as  it  ever  did,  apparently,  the 
General  Court  tried  to  obtain  from  the  mint-master  some  little  royalty  as  its 
part  of  the  profit.  Hull  offered  ten  pounds  as  "  a  free  gift  to  the  country," 
and  would  pay  no  more.  The  committee  of  the  Court  asked  for  five  per  cent 
on  Hull's  royalty,  which  was  sixty-two  pounds  on  every  thousand  coined. 

1  Cromwell,  whose  story  is  told  in  Vol.  I.  p.  of  the  province  increasing,  especially  with  the 
509,  was  no  buccaneer  or  freebooter.  He  was  West  Indies,  where  the  buccaneers  or  pirates  at 
a  privateer,  sailing  under  Warwick's  commis-  this  time  were  numerous,  and  part  of  the  wealth 
sion.  Kidd  never  saw  him,  for  he  died  in  1649.  which  they  took  from  the  Spaniards,  as  well  as 
He  was  in  Boston  but  a  few  weeks,  and  lived  what  was  produced  by  the  trade,  bemg  brought 
by  choice  in  one  of  the  poorest  hovels  in  the  to  New  England  in  bullion,  it  was  thought  nec- 
jo^jj  essary  for  preventing  fraud  in  money  to  create 

2  Hutchinson's  statement  is  very  accurate,  a  mint."  He  does  not  say  that  the  buccaneers 
and  must  be  taken  for  just  what  it  says,  and  no  brought  their  silver;  and  his  remark  applies 
more.    At  the  date  of  1652  he  says  :  "  The  trade  only  to  1652,  misprinted  m  his  volume  1651. 

VOL     II.  — 24. 
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But  Hull  and  his  partner  refused  absolutely  to  give  this.  When  this  report 
was  presented,  the  Court  voted  to  accept  the  offer  of  ten  pounds,  "  and  what 
else  the  committee  could  get."  And,  so  far  as  appears,  this  is  all  they  ever 
did  get  from  the  past  coinage.  On  the  estimate  of  their  committee,  ten 
pounds  would  represent  a  coinage  of  only  three  thousand  pounds.  Six 
years  after,  Hull  and  Sanderson  agreed  to  pay  forty  pounds  for  the  years 
intervening,  and  ten  pounds  annually  in  future;  and  in  1675  they  agree  to 
pay  twenty  pounds.  If  we  suppose  that  this  agreement  was  as  favorable  as 
that  which  the  committee  proposed,  the  coinage  was  then  only  six  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  The  mint-house  and  all  the  apparatus  cost  £39$  12s.  2d. 
This  does  not  indicate  a  large  outfit. 

Such  are  the  reasons  for  warning  those  who  wish  to  make  historical 
romances  from  early  Boston  history,  that  they  will  be  rash  if  they  intro- 
duce on  the  scene  retired  buccaneers  "  Hving  in  splendor"  on  their 
ill-gotten  booty. 


Cl^^it</ZlK-<fl^  C^ 


Note.  —  The  following  fac-simile  of  Kidd's  autograph  has  been  kindly  furnished  by  W.  Noel 
Sainsbury,  Esq.,  of  England. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   RELIGIOUS   HISTORY  OF  THE   PROVINCIAL  PERIOD. 

BY  THE  REV.  ALEXANDER  McKENZIE,    D.D., 
Pastor  of  the  First  Church  in    Camiridge. 

THERE  were  in  Boston  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  three  Congrega- 
tional churches.  They  were  the  churches  of  the  founders  of  Boston 
^nd  the  colony.  In  faith  and  order  they  were  "to  the  manner  born." 
They  expressed  the  purpose  and  the  genius  of  the  Puritan  pilgrims  to  this 
open  land.  But  there  was  among  the  people  less  unanimity  of  feeling  than 
in  earlier  years.  Public  morality  and  simplicity  were  less  conspicuous. 
Half  a  century  had  been  long  enough  to  revive  class  distinctions  and  class 
interests,  which  in  more  perilous  days  had  been  suffered  to  slumber.  There 
had  come  to  be  a  local  aristocracy  which  asserted  itself  and  was  acknowl- 
edged. This  party  was  most  in  sympathy  with  the  king  and  his  friends, 
and  most  submissive  to  their  new  measures  which  had  created  the  province. 
With  this  party  the  clergymen,  to  a  considerable  extent,  were  allied.  They 
were  largely  dependent  upon  the  good-will  of  the  leading  men,  especially 
in  Boston,  where  they  were  sustained  by  voluntary  offerings.  But  beyond 
this  consideration  they  were  most  connected  in  their  social  and  domestic 
relations  with  the  families  which  held  the  highest  position,  while  they  nat- 
urally favored  a  policy  which  promised  to  promote  a  quiet  and  settled 
order  of  things.  The  spirit  which  had  from  the  first  characterized  the 
clergy  of  Massachusetts  had  not  passed  away.  Far  from  it.  But  it  had 
less  vigor  and  more  distrust  than  in  the  days  which  were  gone.  New 
trials  were  to  come  to  Church  and  State.  How  would  they  be  met  and 
borne?  What  fresh  tidings  would  come  in  the  tardy  ship  which  brought 
the  old  news  to  the  new. country?  For  her  coming  Religion  waited  as  one 
to  be  soon  and  deeply  affected. 

The  churches  were  under  a  two-fold  charter  of  Puritan  and  colonial 
origin.  In  matters  of  ecclesiastical  government  they  consented  to  the  Cam- 
bridge platform  of  church  discipline,  gathered  out  of  the  Word  of  God,  and 
agreed  upon  by  the  elders  and  messengers  of  the  churches  assembled  in 
Synod,  1648.  In  regard  to  doctrine,  this  Synod  gave  its  assent  to  the  Con- 
fession recently  framed  by  the  divines  at  Westminster. 
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In  process  of  time  it  became  necessary  for  the  New  England  churches  to 
present  their  own  confession  of  doctrine.  They  believed  that  such  con- 
fessions were  of  great  value.  Moreover,  it  was  charged  upon  them  that 
their  principles  were  unknown  ;  "  whereas  it  is  well  known  that  as  to  mat- 
ters of  doctrine  we  agree  with  other  reformed  churches ;  nor  was  it  that, 
but  what  concerns  worship  and  discipline,  that  caused  our  fathers  to  come 
into  this  wilderness."  The  elders  and  messengers  of  the  churches  of  Massa- 
chusetts, "  by  the  call  and  encouragement  of  the  honored  General  Court," 
came  together  in  1679,  and  held  a  second  session  in  1680.  They  gave  their 
assent  to  the  Savoy  Confession,  and  renewed  the  assent  of  the  Cambridge 
Synod  to  the  Westminster  Confession,  "  for  the  substance  thereof."  They 
confirmed  the  Cambridge  platform  for  matters  of  discipline,  and  prepared 
their  own  assertion  of  doctrine,  mainly  in  the  language  of  the  previous 
assemblies.  The  result  was  "  a  Confession  of  Faith,  owned  and  consented 
unto  by  the  Elders  and  Messengers  of  the  Churches  assembled  at  Boston, 
in  New  England,  May  12,  1680,  being  the  second  session  of  that  Synod." 
In  this  platform  and  confession  is  the  basis  of  the  religious  history  of  Boston 
in  the  provincial  period.  They  are,  indeed,  in  substance  the  constitution  of 
the  Congregational  churches  of  the  country  to  this  day. 

At  the  opening  of  the  period  we  are  reviewing  the  Rev.  James  Allen  was 
the  minister  of  the  First  Church,  having  been  installed  in  1668.  In  1684, 
the  Rev.  Joshua  Moody  was  installed  as  assistant  minister.  While  preach- 
ing at  Portsmouth  he  had  been  illegally  imprisoned  upon  a  sentence  of  six 
months  for  refusing  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper  to  Governor  Cranfield 
and  to  two  of  his  friends,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England. 
After  thirteen  weeks  he  was  released  and  commanded  to  preach  no  more  in 
that  province.  He  came  to  Boston  and  entered  the  service  of  the  First 
Church.  He  continued  in  that  office  until  1692,  when  he  returned  to  Ports- 
mouth.^  The  meeting-house  was  of  wood,  and  stood  on  what  is  now  Wash- 
ington Street,  a  Httle  south  of  Court  Street,  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by 
Joy's  Building.  The  church  preserved  its  original  covenant,  under  which  it 
abides  to  this  day.^ 

The  second  minister  of  the  Second  Church  was  the  Rev.  Increase  Mather, 
who  attained  the  office  of  teacher  in  this  church  in  1664,  as  the  associate 
of  the  Rev.  John  Mayo,  who  retired  from  active  service  in  a  few  years.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  provincial  period  the  minister  of  the  Second  Church  ^ 
was  also  the  President  of  Harvard  College.  Sixth  in  the  list  of  Presidents 
stands  his  name:  "  Crescentius  M ATKER,  accessus  ]unn  11°,  i6S$,  e:t:  off. 
decessit,  Sept.  6°,  1701."  The  Rev.  Cotton  Mather  was  now  colleague  with 
his  father  in  the  pastoral  care  of  this  Second  Church,  having  been  ordained 
to  that  office  in  1685,  although  he  had  assisted  his  father  before  that 
time. 

1  [See  Mr.  Foote's  chapter  in  Vol.  I.  — Ed.]  list  of  the  Communion  Service  of  the  Second 

2  [It  will  be  found  in  Vol.  I.,  in  the  chapters  Church,  the  vessels  shovfing  the  armorial  bear- 
by  Mr.  Winthrop  and  Mr.  Whitmore.— Ed.]  ings  of   their  givers,  mostly  of   the   provincial 

3  [There  is  in  the  Heraldic  Journal,  i.  58,  a  period.  —  Ed.] 
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The  Third  Congregational  Church  in  Boston  had,  as  was  told  in  the  first 
volume/  a  less  peaceful  origin  than  those  which  preceded  it.  The  covenant 
was  much  longer  than  that  of  the  First  Church,  but  resembled  it  closely  in 
character  and  spirit.     The  members  bound  themselves  — 

"  To  walk  together  as  a  Church  of  Christ,  according  to  all  those  holy  rules  of  God's 
word  given  to  a  church  body  rightly  established,  so  far  as  we  already  know  them,  or 
they  shall  be  hereafter  further  made  known  unto  us.  .  .  .  And  for  the  furtherance  of 
this  blessed  fellowship  we  do  likewise  promise  to  endeavor  to  establish  among  our- 
selves, and  convey  down  to  our  posterity,  all  the  holy  truths  and  ordinances  of  the 
Gospel,  committed  to  the  churches,  in  faith  and  observance,  opposing  to  the  utmost  of 
our  church  power  whatsoever  is  diverse  therefrom  or  contrary  thereunto." 

These  sentences  are  significant  when  read  in  connection  with  the  events 
which  had  led  to  the  formation  of  the  church,  and  the  events  with  which  it 
was  afterwards  to  be  connected. 

To  a  gift  of  land  for  the  erection  of  a  meeting-house,  as  already  related. 
Madam  Norton  subsequently  made  additions;  and  her  gifts,  largely  in- 
creased during  the  lapse  of  years,  still  serve  the  church  and  ministry  for 
which  she  gave  them,  although  in  a  place  where  her  prophetic  eye  could 
hardly  see  .the  land  and  the  house  which  were  to  be.  When  this  period 
opened,  Samuel  Willard,  the  second  pastor  of  the  Third  Church,  had  been 
eight  years  in  that  office.  The  new  church  and  the  house  in  which  it 
worshipped  early  received  the  designation  of  the  South  Church,  changed 
afterward,  when  a  church  had  been  erected  in  Summer  Street,  to  the  Old 
South  Church. 

In  addition  to  these  Congregational  churches  there  was  also  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  which  had  been  organized  in  1665,  as  already  explained  in 
the  first  volume.  The  minister  at  the  opening  of  this  period  was  Elder 
John  Emblen,  who  had  come  from  England  in  1684  that  he  might  assume 
this  charge. 

The  change  which  was  involved  in  passing  from  the  colonial  to  the  pro- 
vincial estate  was  marked  by  one  bold  feature,  which  was  hardly  less  signifi- 
cant and  important  than  the  alteration  in  the  form  of  government.  During 
the  half-century  in  which  the  colonial  charter  was  retained  the  churches  of 
Massachusetts  had  been  of  one  faith  and  one  order,  with  very  slight  excep- 
tions. The  principles  of  the  first  settlers  had  been  preserved.  There  were 
a  very  few  Baptists  when  the  charter  was  withdrawn,  and  the  Quakers  were 
at  no  time  numerous,  but  were  made  conspicuous  on  the  one  side  by  their 
exceptional  behavior,  and  on  the  other  by  the  severe  measures  which  were 
resorted  to  for  their  removal.  But  this  contest  was  over.  The  Puritans  and 
the  Puritan  church  held  the  ground,  and  made  the  religious  history.  To 
their  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  the  methods  of  worship  attached  to  it,  they 
were  naturally  the  more  firmly  and  persistently  devoted  for  all  which  it  had 
cost  to  establish  themselves  and  their  institutions  in  this  wilderness.    VVhat- 

1  [In  Mr.  Foote's  chapter.  —  Ed.] 
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ever  affection  for  the  Church  of  England  may  have  survived  in  any  breast, 
their  presence  here  was  a  protest  against  that  church,  and  a  witness  to  the 
exile  and  sacrifice  which  had  been  forced  upon  them  by  its  authority.  If  it 
is  difficult  for  us  in  our  liberal  day  to  revive  or  justify  their  rigid  opposition 
to  such  as  differed  from  them-  in  matters  of  rehgion,  so  is  it  difficult  to  stand 
in  their  place,  to  surround  ourselves  with  the  experiences  which  environed 
them  on  both  sides  of  the  sea,  and  to  reproduce  the  causes  of  the  effects 
which  are  now  too  rudely  censured.  For  them  religion  comprehended  all 
things.  Church  and  State,  home  and  school,  virtue  and  piety,  liberty  and 
order,  were  involved  in  it.     Rehgion  to  them  meant  the  Puritan  Church. 

The  narrative  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Foote  in  the  previous  volume, ^ 
regarding  the  introduction  of  Episcopacy,  has  brought  the  reader  to  a 
marked  and  important  change  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Boston  and 
Massachusetts  in  this  single  innovation  upon  the  established  order  here,  in 
this  bringing  in  of  the  very  institutions  which  had  been  renounced.  Hence- 
forth a  new  order  of  things  must  prevail.  The  old  would  still  be  the  more 
prominent  and  popular,  but  it  would  be  modified  by  the  new.  In  regard  to 
the  general  state  of  church  affairs,  we  may  cite  the  judgment  of  a  modern 
historian^  devoted  to  the  ancient  church  system  of  New  England,  that 
"  under  the  provincial  charter  ecclesiastical  affairs  were  conducted  in  a 
somewhat  different,  and  on  the  whole  in  a  decidedly  better  manner  than 
under  the  colonial  charter.  The  temptation  to  join  the  church  for  worldly 
advantage  was  greatly  diminished  by  extending  the  right  of  voting  to  all 
persons  alike  of  a  certain  estate,  whether  members  of  a  church  or  not.  And 
by  cutting  off  appeals  to  the  General  Court  in  all  matters  strictly  ecclesiastical 
the  churches  were  restored  to  their  original  independence,  which  had  been 
partially  taken  away." 

There  are  various  matters  of  less  importance  which  throw  hght  upon  the 
religious  condition  of  Boston  at  this  time.  Besides  the  regular  services  in 
the  churches,  there  were  lectures  and  private  meetings  and  catechisings,  by 
which  the  Word  was  divided  to  the  people  according  to  their  age  and  condi- 
tion. The  "Thursday  Lecture"  has  come  down  to  our  own  day.  Religious 
exercises  were  connected  with  the  various  events  of  the  people's  life,  —  with 
town-meetings,  the  framing  of  houses,  the  gathering  of  the  militia,  the 
opening  of  the  Court,  and  the  like  occasions.  The  Artillery  election  was 
dignified  by  a  sermon.  The  people  were  required  to  support  the  ministry, 
and  expected  to  attend  upon  the  services  of  the  church.  The  Sabbath  was, 
of  course,  observed  with  great  strictness,  but  the  law  of  the  Lord  was  upon 
all  time.^  Judge  Sewall  records  a  strong  effort  of  his  own  to  have  the 
days  of  the  week  numbered,  as  they  had  formerly  been,  in  place  of  their 
usual  names,  but  he  could  get  little  support  in  the  project.  Synods  and 
councils  were  held  for  the  orderly  self-government  of  the  churches.*     The 

1  Vol.  I.  p.  191,  etc.  s  [See  Mr.  Scudder's  chapter  in  this  vol.— Ed.] 

•2  Clark,  A  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Congrega-  '■  [See  Dr.  Dexter's  chapter  on  "  Later  New 

tional  Churches  of  Massachusetts  from  1620  to  England  Congregationalism,"  in  his    Congrega- 

1858,  p.  108.  tionalism  as  seen  in  its  Literature,  1880.  —  Ed.] 
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distinction  between  pastor  and  teacher  had  become  very  rare,  and  the  office 
of  ruling  elder  nearly  obsolete. 

Days  for  pubhc  thanksgiving  and  fasting  vsrere  appointed  from  time  to 
time  as  the  affairs  of  the  community  made  them  appropriate  and  desirable. 
The  rite  of  marriage  was  now  performed  by  clergymen,  as  well  as  by 
magistrates,  although  still  regarded  as  a  civil  ordinance.  Funerals  were 
observed  in  a  very  simple  way,  that  no  superstitious  or  unscriptural  notions 
might  be  fostered  by  them.  A  variation  from  the  English  mode  of  taking 
an  oath  by  holding  the  Bible  or  by  kissing  it  is  found  at  this  time,  and 
this  became  one  of  the  questions  which  divided  the  colonists  from  the 
Andros  party.  Sewall  has  an  entry  in  June,  1686,  when  he  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  and  received  his  new  commission  as  captain :  "  I  read  the 
Oath  myself,  holding  the  book  in  my  Left  hand,  and  holding  up  my  Right 
Hand  to  Heaven."  The  strong  disapproval  of  frivolous  amusements  is 
to  be  noticed.  In  1684  there  had  been  pubHshed  in  Boston  An  Arrow 
against  Profane  and  Promiscuous  Dancing,  drawn  out  of  the  Quiver  of  the 
Scriptures.  By  the  Ministers  of  Christ  at  Boston,  in  New  England.  In 
the  following  year  "  the  Ministers  of  this  Town  Come  to  the  Court  and 
complain  against  a  Dancing  Master  who  seeks  to  set  up  here  and  hath 
mixt  Dances,  and  his  time  of  Meeting  is  Lecture-Day;  and  't  is  reported 
he  should  say  that  by  one  Play  he  could  teach  more  Divinity  than  Mr. 
Willard  or  the  Old  Testament.  Mr.  Moodey  said  'twas  not  a  time  for 
N.'  E.  to  dance.  Mr.  Mather  struck  at  the  Root,  speaking  agpiinst  mixt 
Dances."  The  unseemly  custom  prevailed  of  taking  a  condemned  criminal 
to  the  meeting-house  before  his  execution,  that  he  might  hear  a  discourse 
suited  to  his  condition.^ 

With  all  these  public  and  private  interests  and  transactions,  the  daily  life 
of  the  people  ran  on,  with  its  work  and  worship.  There  was  abundant 
preaching  and  teaching ;  discipline  was  maintained  in  church  and  hoipe ; 
children  were  born,  and  were  baptized  if  the  parents  conformed  to  the  rules 
of  the  churches ;  old  and  young  died,  and  were  buried  with  open  and  with 
secret  grief  There  were  days  of  private,  as  well  as  of  public,  fasting  and 
prayer.  Families  often  came  together  for  religious  services.  The  people 
carried  their  joys  and  griefs  to  the  sanctuary,  and  by  putting  up  a  "  Bill " 
engaged  the  sympathy  of  the  congregation.  Society  was  receiving  acces- 
sions, and  not  always  of  men  like  the  old  stock  in  character  or  behavior  or 
affiliation.  It  could  not  be  long  before  the  strangers  whom  civil  office,  or 
military  concerns,  or  the  affairs  of  war  brought  over  had  an  influence  upon 
the  tone  and  manners  of  the  community,  removing  it  from  the  severity  of 
those  who  were  here  before  them,  and  quite  as  notably  from  their  virtues. 
Men  born  upon  the  soil  were  naturally  of  a  sterner  type  than  those  who  had 
received  their  early  nurture  in  England,  with  its  comfort  and  indulgence. 
The  wilderness  offered  a  more  austere  birth  and  training.  But  it  developed 
a  nobler  manhood,  which  would  not  be  improved  but  injured  by  contact  with 
1  (These  traits  are  noticed  more  at  length  in  Mr.  Scudder's  chapter.  —  Ed.] 
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men  of  easier  lives  and  less  commanding  virtue.  The  liberalizing  tendency 
which  is  manifest  during  this  period  is  not  in  all  respects  a  gain.  The  end 
of  it  is  not  yet. 

In  1687  a  number  of  Huguenots  who  had  come  from  France  after  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  received  permission  to  occupy  the  town's 
school-house  in  School  Street  for  their  worship ;  but  the  reader  is  referred 
for  their  story  to  another  chapter  of  the  present  volume.  An  interesting 
tract  is  preserved,  written  by  a  nameless  author,  a  French  Protestant  refugee, 
who  had  come  to  America  to  gather  information  which  would  be  of  service 
to  his  brethren  in  their  proposed  plan  to  settle  here.  He  writes:  "The 
English  who  inhabit  these  countries  are,  as  elsewhere,  good  and  bad ;  but 
one  sees  more  of  the  latter  than  the  former,  and,  to  state  the  case  to  you  in 
a  few  words,  there  are  here  of  all  kinds,  and  consequently  of  every  kind  of 
life  and  manners."  It  is  clear  that  these  colonies  were  still  in  the  world 
and  a  part  of  it. 

The  Declaration  of  Indulgence  issued  by  the  king  in  1687,  which  was 
made  the  occasion  of  a  public  Thanksgiving  by  the  Governor,  was  regarded 
in  various  ways  by  the  people.  "  In  New  England,  as  in  the  parent  country, 
the  sanguine  portion  of  dissenters  from  the  church  received  the  Declaration 
with  joy;  the  sagacious,  with  distrust  and  apprehension."  The  Second 
Church  in  Boston,  on  the  30th  of  October,  1687,  voted  that  its  officers 
might  "  draw  up  an  address  of  thanks  to  the  king  for  his  declaration,  wherein 
he  does  promise  us  the  free  exercise  of  our  religion,  and  that  he  will  main- 
tain us  in  the  enjoyment  of  our  rights  and  possessions."  "  I  told  the  breth- 
ren," writes  the  pastor,  that  "  I  would  take  their  silence  for  consent.  All 
were  silent,  —  nemine  contradicente!'  But  others,  with  more  shrewdness, 
anticipated  different  results  from  those  on  which  Mr.  Mather  congratulated 
himself  and  his  people. 

With  the  troubles  in  which  the  province  was  involved  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Andros  this  is  not  the  place  to  deal.  When  it  was  deemed  wise 
to  make  a  representation  before  the  Court  of  England  of  the  condition  of 
things  here,  and  that  some  one  should  be  sent  over  to  present  to  the  king 
the  loyal  thanks  of  the  people  for  his  Declaration,  and  to  beg  for  relief  at 
his  hands,  it  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Increase  Mather  should  be  the  messen- 
ger. He  was  forty-eight  years,  old,  and  "  the  most  eminent  among  the 
clergy  of  Massachusetts."  The  new  Government  made  strenuous  efforts 
to  prevent  his  going  upon  this  errand.  At  length,  by  night,  and  in  dis- 
guise, he  contrived  to  embark  on  the  ship  "  President,"  and  sailed  on 
April  7,  1688.  On  the  sixth  of  the  following  month  he  landed  at  Wey- 
mouth, in  England.  The  character  of  this  conspicuous  man  and  his  efforts 
in  England  fall  into  another  portion  of  this  history.  Yet,  because  he  was 
a  minister,  his  work  should  be  noted  here.  He  was  diligent  in  his  business 
and  he  stood  before  kings.  Did  he  not  also  stand  before  mean  men?  He 
was  abroad  at  an  eventful  time.  England  was  disturbed.  The  bishops  were 
imprisoned  and  released.    The  king  became  a  prisoner  and  a  fugitive.    The 
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Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  became  the  sovereigns  of  the  realm.  That 
was  in  1689.  In  the  same  year  Andros  was  deposed  and  imprisoned,  and 
a  provisional  government  was  set  up  in  Massachusetts.  William  and  Mary 
were  solemnly  proclaimed,  and  a  day  appointed  for  thanksgiving.  "  Again 
Englishmen  were  free  and  self-governed  in  the  settlements  of  New  England." 
That  meant  liberty  and  prosperity  for  the  churches.  The  Puritan,  with  his 
preferences  and  determinations,  was  again  in  the  ascendant  here.  The  new 
Government  received  the  royal  sanction  for  the  time.  Finally,  a  new  charter 
was  granted,  and  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  created.  The 
charter  was  far  from  pleasing  to  Mr.  Mather  and  to  those  with  whom  he  was 
associated.  But  he  consented  to  that  which  he  was  not  able  to  supplant  or 
substantially  improve.  To  him  was  granted  the  privilege  of  nominating  many 
of  the  persons  whom  the  king  was  to  place  in  office  here,  and  those  whom 
he  named  were  appointed.  "  He  was  probably  understood  by  the  courtiers 
to  be  the  most  considerable  man  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  most  important 
to  be  gratified."  But  his  highest  offices  were  religious.  It  was  the  minister 
who  was  made  the  ambassador  of  the  people,  and  the  counsellor  of  the 
king.  When  his  business  in  England  was  discharged,  Mr.  Mather  returned 
home  in  company  with  the  new  governor.  Sir  William  Phips.  Judge  Sewall 
makes  a  record  of  their  arrival.  "  May  14th,  1692,  Sir  WiUiam  arrives  in 
the  Nonsuch  Frigat:  Candles  are  lighted  before  He  gets  into  Town-house. 
Eight  Companies  wait  on  Him  to  his  house,  and  then  on  Mr.  Mather  to  his. 
Made  no  volleys  because  'twas  Satterday  night."  A  day  of  thanksgiving 
was  appointed  for  the  safe  arrival  of  the  governor  and  the  minister,  "  who 
have  industriously  endeavored  the  service  of  this  people."  One^  who  has 
used  no  friendly  pen  in  writing  of  Mr.  Mather  has  frankly  declared  that  "  he 
returned  to  New  England  with  a  well-earned  consciousness  that  he  had  ful- 
filled, during  his  residence  abroad,  his  entire  duty  to  the  colony,  and  that 
in  the  charter  he  had  brought  home  he  had  conferred  on  it  a  blessing.  .  .  . 
His  conduct  in  this  great  crisis  of  his  country  entitles  him  to  unqualified 
approbation."  Such  was  not  the  popular  verdict  of  a  disappointed  people. 
"  The  event,  though  prosperous  for  his  country,  was  to  him  an  abundant 
source  of  calumny  and  animosity,  and  ended  in  his  loss  of  political  influ- 
ence, and  his  severance  from  all  subsequent  public  employment."  "  One 
thing  was  certain,"  remarks  Dr.  Palfrey ;  "  that,  in  a  sense  different  from  that 
of  earlier  times,  Massachusetts  was  now  a  dependency  of  the  British  crown." 
The  Second  Church  in  Boston  had  received  back  its  senior  minister  after 
an  absence  of  four  years,  during  which  his  son  was  holding  the  pastoral 
office.  The  ministers  and  churches  of  Boston  and  of  the  colony  were  called 
to  sad  experiences  in  this  year,  1692,  which  brought  the  new  charter  and 
the  new  governor.  '  The  story  is  not  to  be  told  here  in  detail,  yet  it  forms 
a  dismal  chapter  in  the  religious  history  of  the  period.  It  was  not  altogether 
a  new  matter.  Witches  were  believed  to  have  made  their  appearance  in 
New  England  before  this.     Several  years  earlier  President  Mather  had  told 

'  Quincy,  History  of  Harvard  University,  pp.  78,  123. 
VOL.    II.  —  25. 
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numerous  stories  of  persons  possessed  with  evil  spirits,  in  his  Illustrious 
Providences.  Cotton  Mather  had  written  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  with  ac- 
counts of  the  cases  of  possessed  persons,  and  this  had  been  circulated  here 
and  in  England,  where  it  had  the  commendation  of  Richard  Baxter.  When 
Governor  Phips  arrived  in  the  province  there  were  about  a. hundred  persons 
lying  in  jail  charged  with  witchcraft.  He  organized  a  commission  of  seven 
magistrates  for  the  trial  of  the  accused.  The  result  is  but  too  well  known. 
There  is  no  need  to  paint  the  transactions  in  colors  deeper  than  belong  to 
them.  Viewed  by  themselves,  there  would  be  small  danger  of  doing  it 
Let  the  time,  the  place,  the  surroundings  be  remembered.  The  belief  in 
witchcraft  was  not  a  product  of  New  England,  nor  the  offspring  of  Puritan 
thought.  "  The  estimation  of  witchcraft  as  a  crime  equally  real  as  murder, 
and  more  heinous,  and  the  practice  of  punishing  it  accordingly,  were  much 
older  than  the  Puritan  occupation  of  New  England.  They  were  much  older 
than  the  Protestant  Reformation."  Belief  in  it  was  profound  in  this  prov- 
ince and  seemed  to  be  well  sustained.  What  part  had  the  churches  and  the 
ministers  of  Boston  in  the  fearful  events  connected  with  it?  According  to 
an  old  practice,  the  magistrates  asked  the  advice  of  the  clergy  of  Boston. 
They  made  answer  in  a  paper  drawn  up  by  Cotton  Mather.  They  advised 
"  a  very  critical  and  exquisite  caution ;  "  that  the  accused  should  be  tenderly 
treated,  and  that  no  tests  of  a  doubtful  character  should  be  used.  They 
recommended  "  the  speedy  and  vigorous  prosecutions  of  such  as  have  ren- 
dered themselves  obnoxious,  according  to  the  directions  given  in  the  laws 
of  God,  and  the  wholesome  statutes  of  the  English  nation."  Their  counsel 
was  but  partially  followed ;  and  it  was  the  harshest  part  which  was  followed. 
We  know  but  little  of  what  was  said  and  done  in  the  churches.  But  we  may 
be  certain  that  during  the  brief  period  in  which  this  sad  excitement  pre- 
vailed here  the  sufferers  were  regarded  with  the  deepest  sorrow.  Fervent 
were  the  prayers,  prolonged  the  fasts,  which  sought  their  deliverance.  In 
church  and  home  they  were  kept  in  remembrance  day  and  night.  Of  this 
we  need  no  proof  The  feeling  must  have  been  intense  when  there  came  to 
be  insinuations  against  Lady  Phips,  and  against  Mr.  Willard,  the  minister 
of  the  South  Church.  No  one  could  tell  who  would  be  next  accused,  or 
what  friend  would  be  haled  away  to  prison  and  death.  We  have  in  the 
mere  suggestion  a  vivid  gHmpse  of  the  religious  history  of  the  town  in  these 
painful  weeks,  even  though  the  most  of  the  active  trouble  was  at  a  distance. 
The  evil  ran  its  course  and  ended.  The  danger  was  over.  The  prisons  were 
emptied  of  their  victims.  Some  who  had  served  on  the  juries  acknowledged 
the  injustice  of  their  verdicts  and  begged  forgiveness,  with  strong  promises. 
A  day  of  general  fasting  was  proclaimed,  that  in  deep  humility  the  par- 
don of  God  might  be  sought.  It  was  in  1697,  January  14,  and  Judge  Sew- 
all  handed  to  the  minister  of  the  South  Church  his  memorable  confession 
of  his  part  in  these  mournful  transactions,  and  stood  to  hear  it  read,  bowing 
when  it  was  finished.  There  is  a  common  tradition  that  on  one  day  in 
every  year  to  the  end  of  his  long  life  the  good  man  and  magistrate  kept  a 
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day  of  private  prayer  and  humiliation  in  acknowledgment  of  his  guilt  and 
in  supplication  for  mercy.  The  testimony  of  the  faithful  historian  of  New 
England  ^  may  well  close  this  brief  reference  to  these  sad  events,  and  be  a 
witness  to  the  religious  training  of  the  people :  "  Nor  is  it  possible  to  avoid 
considering  of  what  stuff  some  men  and  women  of  that  stock  were  made, 
when  twenty  of  them  went  to  the  gallows  rather  than  soil  their  consciences 
by  the  lie  of  a  confession." 

The  new  charter  of  this  province  contained  provisions  which  immediately 
affected  the  religious  condition  of  Boston.  The  religious  element  was 
separated  from  the  government,  as  a  recognized  feature.  Membership  in 
a  church  was  not  to  be  required  of  the  voter.  A  property  qualification 
took  the  place  of  the  ecclesiastical.  Some  change  in  this  direction  was 
inevitable.  But  the  religious  character  and  purposes  of  the  founders  of  the 
colony,  and  their  not  unwarranted  judgment  touching  the  sort  of  men 
whom  the  colony  needed  for  its  rulers,  should  remove  from  their  arrange- 
ment of  the  suffrage  any  suspicion  of  narrowness.  The  new  charter  granted 
to  all  Protestants  liberty  of  conscience  and  liberty  of  worship.  The  gover- 
nor had  authority  to  reject  bills  passed  by  the  Council  and  representatives, 
and  the  king  reserved  to  himself  the  right  to  revise  and  repeal  the  laws ; 
and  all  laws  approved  by  the  governor  were  to  be  reported  to  him.  The  king 
gave  his  sanction  to  an  act  providing  for  the  strict  observance  of  the  Lord's 
day.  All  labor  and  amusements  on  that  day  were  forbidden,  except  works 
of  necessity  and  mercy.  The  domestic  and  public  authorities  were  to  see 
that  the  law  was  observed  in  all  its  minute  particulars.  This  would  be  in 
accord  with  the  principles  of  the  founders  of  the  province.  So  also  would 
be  the  act  which  provided  for  the  settlement  and  support  of  ministers,  and 
secured  to  each  town  "  an  able,  learned,  and  orthodox  minister  or  ministers," 
who  should  be  "  suitably  encouraged  and  sufficiently  supported  and  main- 
tained by  the  inhabitants  of  such  town."  It  was  also  in  keeping  witlj  the 
principles  of  the  first  men  who  were  here  that  education  should  be  en- 
couraged, and  enlarged  arrangements  made  to  this  end.  The  new  governor 
was  a  man  from  whom  the  ministers  and  churches  might  expect  much. 
He  was  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Kennebec,  and  had  become  a  member  of 
the  North  Church  in  Boston.  It  was  by  the  nomination  of  Increase  Mather 
that  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
Naturally,  therefore,  he  would  be  somewhat  under  the  influence  of  the 
Mathers,  which  meant  that  Puritan  traditions  and  judgment  would  be  favor- 
ably regarded,  and  in  a  good  degree  preserved.  Sir  William  Phips  is 
described  as  an  honest  and  pious  man,  enterprising  and  industrious, 
benevolent  and  friendly;  yet  not  sufficiently  learned,  or  wise,  or  patient 
for  the  head  of  a  province  in  a  difficult  time.  His  official  career  was  brief, 
as  he  died  in  London  in  February,  1695,  at  the  age  of  forty-four.^ 

'  Palfrey,  Compendious  History  of  New  Eng-  "^  [Compare  Dr.  Ellis's  account  of  Phips  in 

land,  p.  124.  [The  story  is  told  with  more  par-  jis  chapter  in  this  volume,  and  a  brief  notice  of 
ticulars  in  Mr.  Poole's  chapter  in  this  vol.— Ed.)     him  in  Dr.  Hale's  chapter.  —  Ed.] 
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By  the  change  of  the  charter  the  Quakers  received  an  enlargement  of 
their  Hberty,  and  were  placed  more  nearly  on  an  equality  with  other 
Christian  denominations.  The  days  of  their  persecution  were  over  before 
this,  but  they  were  not  highly  esteemed.  Thomas  Chalkley,  a  prominent 
Quaker,  who  visited  Boston  in  1693,  complains  bitterly  of  the  unkind 
manner  in  which  he  was  received,  and  the  harsh  wishes  which  were  ex- 
pressed regarding  himself  and  his  associates.  For  this  there  may  have  been 
a  personal  or  temporary  reason.  But  while  they  held  their  meetings  they 
had  no  regular  place  of  worship.  Finding  that  they  were  to  have  a  more 
generous  recognition,  they  prepared  for  themselves  a  permanent  place  in 
which  to  meet. 

In  1694  William  Mumford,  one  of  the  Society,  a  stone-cutter  by  trade, 
bought  a  large  lot  of  land  in  "Brattle  Close  or  Pasture,"  on  which  the 
Quincy  House  now  stands,  at  the  corner  of  Brattle  Street  and  Brattle 
Square.  Upon  this  land  he  built  a  brick  meeting-house,  twenty-four  by 
twenty  feet,  which  was  the  first  brick  meeting-house  in  the  town.'  Mr. 
Mumford  conveyed  a  portion  of  his  land  to  trustees  who  resided  in  different 
places,  to  be  held  by  them  "  for  the  service  and  worship  of  Almighty  God 
by  the  society  or  community  of  People  called  Quakers,  at  all  and  every  time 
and  times  forever  hereafter,  when  and  as  often  as  need  shall  require,  and  to 
and  for  none  other  use,  intent,  or  purpose  whatsoever."  It  was  not  many 
years,  however,  before  it  was  found  desirable  to  have  a  different  place  for 
their  services,  and  Mr.  Mumford  purchased  another  lot  for  the  Society.  The 
changes  in  their  outward  estate  under  the  provincial  government  were  in 
keeping  with  those  which  marked  their  intercourse  with  their  neighbors. 

Various  events  of  more  or  less  consequence  fell  into  the  year  1695.  On 
April  29,  after  thunder  and  Hghtning,  there  was  an  extraordinary  storm  of 
hail,  so  that  the  ground  was  made  white,  as  if  by  fallen  blossoms,  and  large 
quantities  of  window-glass  were  broken.  Mr.  Cotton  Mather  dined  that 
day  with  Judge  Sewall,  whose  new  house  suffered  severely,  and  was  with 
him  in  the  judge's  new  kitchen  when  this  occurred.  "  He  had  just  been 
mentioning  that  more  Ministers'  Houses  than  others,  proportionably,  had 
been  smitten  with  Lightening;  enquiring  what  the  meaning  of  God  should 
be  in  it.  ...  I  got  Mr.  Mather  to  pray  with  us  after  this  awfull  Providence. 
He  told  God  He  had  broken  the  brittle  part  of  our  house,  and  prayd 
that  we  might  be  ready  for  the  time  when  our  Clay-Tabernacles  should  be 
broken."  In  the  same  year  there  was  great  indignation  against  Thomas 
Maule,  a  Quaker,  who  is  best  known  for  his  place  in  the  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables.  In  1694  he  published  a  large  Pamphlet  with  the  title  Truth 
Held  Forth  and  Maintained,  etc.  The  House  of  Representatives  took  the 
matter  up  in  1695,  and  voted  that  the  book  was  "  stuff 'd  with  many  notori- 
ous and  pernicious  Lies  and  Scandals,  not  only  against  particular  and  privat 
persons,  but  also  against  the  Government,  Churches,  and  Ministry;    and 

1  [See  Vol.  I.  195,  and  the  history  of  this  and  Shurtleff,  Desc.  of  Boston,  ch.  xv.  Compare  also 
their  later  meeting-house  and  burial-ground  in     the  Introduction  to  this  volume.  —  Ed.] 
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against  those  Worthies  who  first  followed  Christ  into  these  uttermost  ends 
of  the  Earth.  .  ^  .  As  also  many  corrupt  Expressions  in  point  of  Doctrine, 
perverting  the  Scriptures,  and  subverting  the  True  Christian  Religion."  The 
Representatives  prayed  that  the  premises  might  be  inquired  into,  "  and  some 
suitable  Testimony  borne  against  the  Author  and  his  Evil  Work."  Maule 
was  indicted  and  tried  before  the  Superior  Court  at  Salem  in  1696,  and 
was  acquitted  by  the  jury.  Afterwards  he  produced  another  treatise,  to 
which  he  gave  the  significant  name  of  Persecutors  Mauled  with  their 
own   Weapons. 

In  this  year,  1695,  the  ministers  of  Boston  were  considerably  exercised 
upon  the  question  of  marriage,  more  particularly  of  the  intermarriage  of 
persons  related  to  one  another.  In  connection  with  several  neighboring 
ministers  they  published  a  short  treatise  upon  the  subject.  Possibly  some 
special  case  of  recent  occurrence  moved  them  to  this  action.  The  conclu- 
sion of  their  arguments  and  citations  was  that  "  it  is  unlawful,  incestuous, 
and  an  heinous  sin  in  the  sight  of  God  "  to  enter  upon  marriages  of  this 
character.  Mr.  Allen,  the  Mathers,  and  Mr.  Willard,  joined  with  others  in 
this  declaration.  At  the  May  session  of  the  General  Court  a  law  was  passed 
that  no  persons  should  be  allowed  to  marry  where  there  was  "  an  affinity 
between  them  as  declared  in  the  Scriptures."  The  preface  was  as  follows : 
"  Although  this  Court  doth  not  take  in  hand  to  determine  what  is  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  divine  commandment  respecting  unlawful  marriages,  yet  for 
preventing  that  abominable  dishonesty  and  confusion  which  might  otherwise 
happen,  —  Be  it  enacted,  &c." 

In  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  Rev.  John  Bailey  was  associated  with  Rev. 
Mr.  Allen,  from  July  17,  1693,  until  his  death,  Dec.  12,  1697.  He  was  one 
of  the  ministers  driven  from  England  for  nonconformity.  He  was  a  faithful 
and  popular  preacher,  conscientious  and  sensitive,  diligent  and  exemplary. 
He  was  accustomed  to  say:  "Three  things  I  desire  to  get:  patience  under 
the  calamities  of  life ;  impatience  under  its  moral  infirmities ;  and  earnest 
longings  for  the  life  to  come."  One  of  his  frequent  petitions  has  been  pre- 
served :  "  May  we  not  be  of  the  number  of  them  who  live  without  love, 
speak  without  feeling,  and  act  without  life."  There  was  a  great  assembly  on 
the  very  cold  day  of  his  funeral,  when  Mr.  Cotton  Mather  preached  a  suit- 
able discourse,  from  Psalm  xxxi.  5.  On  the  8th  of  September,  1696,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Wadsworth  became  an  associate  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  and 
"  was  inducted  by  the  neighboring  ministers 

with  a  formality  hitherto  unpractised  in  the  ^ eivj^^^'''-^^^  Pf<Qiyt)cry^ 
land."     Mr.  Allen  gave  the  charge  and  Mr. 

Increase  Mather  the  right  hand  of  fellowship :  "  Spake  notably  of  some 
young  men  who  had  apostatized  from  New  England  principles,  contrary  to 
the  Light  of  their  education ;  was  glad  that  he  was  of  another  spirit."  Mr. 
Willard  joined  in  the  laying-on  of  hands.  Mr.  Wadsworth  was  born  in 
Milton,  Massachusetts,  in  1669,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1690,  and 
after  studying  theology  preached    for  the  First    Church  for  nearly  three 
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years  before  he  was  formally  installed  as  pastor.  During  the  last 
year  of  Mr.  Bailey's  life  the  First  Church  had,  therefore,  three  ministers. 
The  senior  pastor,  the  Rev.  James  Allen,  was  of  English  birth,  and  was 
sixty-four  years  old  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Wadsworth's  settlement.     He  lived 
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MINISTERS  OF  THE  PROVINCE,   AS  SIGNING   IN  AN   ECCLESUSTICAL    COUNCIL,  HELD   AT 

BOSTON,   MAY    27,    1697. 

in  a  manner  befitting  the  minister  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston.  He  main- 
tained the  style  of  a  gentleman,  built  himself  a  stone  house,  had  a  very 
handsome  estate,  and  used  it  with  hospitality.  He  was  the  steady  friend  of 
ecclesiastical  order,  but  held  the  authority  of  Christ  above   any  human 
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decrees,  and  asserted  the  freedom  of  his  own  judgment  and  conscience, 
whose  dictates  he  was  ready  to  obey.  He  would  shield  the  church  both 
against  any  injustice  within  it,  and  any  encroachments  upon  it.  The  three 
Boston  churches  were  under  the  care  of  strong  men  at  this  time,  —  Allen, 
Wadsworth,  the  Mathers,  and  Willard.  They  were  men  to  be  felt,  —  in 
different  ways,  indeed,  but  for  one  end. 

Sir  William  Phips  was  stjcceeded  in  the  government  of  the  province  by 
Richard  Coote,  Earl  of  Bellomont,  of  the  Irish  peerage.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  Massachusetts  had  a  governor  who  was  not  either  one  of  the  orig- 
inal settlers,  or  a  native  of  the  country.  The  new  governor  arrived  in  this 
country  in  April,  1698.  From  two  Englishmen  who  visited  Boston  about 
this  time  we  get  glimpses  of  the  town  and  its  people.  John  Dunton  was 
here  in  1686,  and  in  1705  published  in  London  a  book  which  he  named  his 
Life  and  Errors.  He  seems  to  have  been  partially  insane,  but  his  book  is 
amusing  and  interesting.  He  met  many  people,  and  saw  many  things  in  Bos- 
ton and  the  surrounding  towns.  He  was  well  received,  and  perhaps  designed 
to  write  truthfully  of  what  he  saw.  He  visited  Increase  Mather,  who  "  is  de- 
servedly called  '  The  Metropolitan  Clergy-man  of  the  Kingdom.'  And  the 
next  to  him  in  fame  ...  is  his  son,  Mr.  Cotton  Mather,  an  Excellent  Preacher, 
a  great  Writer,  and,  which  is  more  than  all,  he  Lives  the  doctrine  he  Preaches. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Mather's  Library  is  the  glory  of  New  England,  if  not  of  all  Amer- 
ica. ...  I  am  greatly  wanting  to  myself,  if  I  did  not  learn  more  in  that 
hour  I  enjoy'd  his  Company,  than  I  cou'd  in  an  Age  spent  in  other  men's." 
Of  Mr.  Willard  he  writes :  "  He 's  a  man  of  Profound  Notions ;  Can  say  what 
he  will,  and  prove  what  he  says.  I  darken  his  Merits  if  I  call  him  less  than 
a  Walking  Library."  Of  Mr.  Allen :  "  He  's  a  grave,  Antient  Divine,  and 
now  Pastor  of  the  New  Church  in  Boston.  All  that  I  shall  say  of  him  more 
is,  that  he  's  very  Humble  and  very  Rich,  and  can  be  Generous  if  he  pleases." 
He  was  delighted  with  Mr.  Moody's  house  and  garden.  "  He  that 's  a 
Lover  of  a  good  Prospect  would  call  this  house  an  Earthly  Paradise,  and 
the  very  Elisium  of  Boston.  But  that  which  gives  it  the  greatest  Ornament 
is  that  Learned  Person  that  lives  in  it.  .  .  .  No  wonder  then  Piscateway  was 
so  loth  to  lose  him;   for  if  there  be  a  good  Man  in  the  World,  'tis  He." 

We  have  in  the  journal  of  Jasper  Bankers,  who  visited  Boston  in  1.680, 
this  picture  of  a  Fast-day  service:  "In  the  first  place  a  minister  read 
a  prayer  in  the  pulpit  of  full  two  hours  in  length ;  after  which  an  old  min- 
ister delivered  a  sermon  an  hour  long,  and  after  that  a  prayer  was  made,  and 
some  verses  sung  out  of  the  psalm.  In  the  afternoon,  three  or  four  hours 
were  consumed  with  nothing  except  prayers,  three  ministers  relieving  each 
other  alternately ;  when  one  was  tired,  another  went  up  into  the  pulpit." 

In  1699  Boston  was  favored  with  a  visit  from  Mr.  Edward  Ward.  He 
"was  the  first  of  a  list  of  Londoners  who  have  visited  New  England  for 
the  purpose  of  traducing  its  inhabitants,  and  casting  ridicule  upon  its  cus- 
toms and  practices.  From  such  persons  have  been  transmitted  the  false 
traditions  of  our  ancestry  which  are  met  with  so  frequently  by  historical 
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inquirers."     Some  of  his  statements  are  interesting  in  this  connection,  and 
can  readily  be  distinguished  from  the  inventions  of  his  mahcious  wit :  — 

"To  the  Glory  of  Religion,  and  the  Credit  of  the  Town,  there  are  four  Churches, 
built  with  Clap-boards  and  Shingles,  after  the  Fashion  of  our  Meeting-houses ;  which 
are  supply'd  by  four  Ministers.  .  .  .  Their  Churches  are  Independent,  every  Congre- 
gation, or  Assembly,  in  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  being  distinctly  Govern'd  by  their  own 
Elders  and  Deacons,  who  in  their  Turns  set  the  Psalms ;  and  the  former  are  as  busie 
on  Sundays,  to  excite  the  People  to  a  Liberal  Contribution,  as  our  Church-Wardens  at 
Easter  and  Christmas  are  with  their  Dishes,  to  make  a  Collection  for  the  Poor.  .  .  . 
The  Inhabitants  seem  very  Religious,  showing  many  outward  and  visible  Signs  of  an 
inward  and  Spiritual  Grace.  But  tho'  they  wear  in  their  Faces  the  Innocence  of 
Doves,  you  will  find  them  in  their  Dealings  as  Subtile  as  Serpents.  .  .  .  Election, 
Commencement,  and  Training-days  are  their  only  Holy-days ;  they  keep  no  Saints- 
Days,  nor  will  they  allow  the  Apostles  to  be  Saints ;  yet  they  assume  that  Sacred 
Dignity  to  themselves,  and  say,  in  the  Title  Page  of  their  Psalm- Book, '  Printed  for  the 
Edification  of  the  Saints  in  Old  and  New  England.'  "  -^ 

At  the  coming  of  Governor  Bellomont  Boston  contained,  it  is  believed, 
"  more  than  a  thousand  houses,  and  more  than  seven  thousand  inhabitants." 
The  strictness  and  exclusiveness  of  the  colonial  times  had  naturally  been 
relaxed  as  the  years  went  on,  and  the  people  became  established  in  thejr 
affairs,  and  entered  into  closer  relations  with  other  communities.  The  advance 
of  business  would  of  itself  have  a  liberalizing  influence.  The  widening  of 
the  franchise,  which  separated  citizenship  from  membership  in  the  church, 
would  tend  in  the  same  direction.  With  these  changes  the  established 
church  of  New  England  remained  necessarily  far  in  the  ascendancy.  Only 
one  place  for  the  worship  of  the  English  Church  was  to  be  found  in  the 
province,  and  those  who  supported  that  had  received  few  favors  from  the 
people,  and  had  contended  against  great  obstacles.  "  Its  supporters  had 
been  dispersed,  and  its  minister  had  gone  home  discouraged  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution;  and  it  recovered  with  difficulty  from  the  disrepute  con- 
tracted by  its  connection  with  the  usurpation  of  Andros."  Lord  Bellomont 
gave  the  English  Church  the  benefit  of  his  favor.  The  Bishop  of  London 
had  sent  by  him  a  gift  of  books  and  an  assistant  clergyman.  The  assistant 
died  on  the  voyage,  but  another  came  in  his  place.  Rev.  Samuel  Myles 
was  the  rector,  and  Rev.  Christopher  Bridge  the  assistant  for  several  years. 
The  Governor  sought  to  satisfy  all  parties.  He  gave  his  presence  on  Sun- 
days at  the  King's  Chapel,  and  on  the  lecture  days  at  the  First  Church. 
He  used  his  influence  abroad  for  the  English  Church,  and  the  Lords  of 
Trade  sought  to  procure  the  ecclesiastical  supervision  of  the  province. 

About  the  year  1699  Elder  John  Emblen,  the  minister  of  the  Baptist 
church,  died.  He  had  come  from  England  and  had  served  this  church  for 
some  fifteen  years,  and  seems  to  have  been  held  in  good  esteem  by  his 
people.     After  his  death  the  church  wrote  to  England  for  assistance,  and 

1  Ward's  Trip  to  New  England,  quoted  in  Shurtleff,    169, 
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received  a  respectful  letter  in  reply 
would  again  have  a  settled  minister, 

The  relations  between 
the  churches  and  Har^ 
vard  College  were  still  C^o/^2>*7Z. 
very  close  at  this  period. 
The  college  had  come 
into  being  for  their  sake, 
or  rather  for  the  religious  well- 
being  of  the  colony,  which  was 
their  especial  charge.  At  this 
particular  point,  while  Increase 
Mather  was  at  its  head,  it  was 
passing  through  experiences 
which  were  of  great  interest  and 
importance,  and  with  which  the 
churches  had  a  prominent  con- 
cern. It  was  a  critical  time  in 
its  bearing  on  the  destiny  of  the 
institution.  That  is  not  to  be 
described  in  this  place;  yet  it 
cannot  be  entirely  passed  over. 
The  college  had  in  its  highest 
chair  the  most  eminent  of  the 
clergy  of  Boston.  The  position 
gave  in  return  to  the  man  who 
held  it  great  honor  and  influ- 
ence among  his  brethren  and  in 
the  churches.  The  president 
had  always  been  a  minister. 
Other  ministers  had  been  very 
prominent  in  the  management 
of  the  college  as  its  overseers. 
In  times  of  religious  excitement 
or  change  the  college  would  feel 
the  movement  of  the  churches. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  religious 
history  of  this  period. 

The  Second  Church  in  Bos- 
ton at  this  time  shared  its  pastor 
with  the  college.  He  had  re- 
tained his  residence  in  Boston. 
The  General  Court  had  voted  — 
that  the  president  should  live 
in  Cambridge.  More  than  once 
VOL.  n.  —  26. 


It  was  to  be  several  years  before  they 


V^t-t^Ht^  (f-iy 


^-^/^^i^^:^ 


fjpji^ 


// /5^^*^W^^^^^ 


ministers,  wardens,  and  vestry  of 
king's  chapel,  1700. 
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was  this  action  taken,  but  the  president  did  not  move.  He  had  the  hope 
of  removal  to  a  greater  distance,  and  desired  to  be  sent  to  England  to 
procure  a  satisfactory  charter  for  the  college.  Others  desired  him  to  under- 
take the  mission,  and  a  petition  was  sent  to  the  General  Court  asking  public 
countenance  and  assistance  for  the  project.  With  pleasant  recollections  of 
his  former  visit  to  England,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  wish  to  spend  his 
remaining  years  there.  There  were  movements  in  the  community  which 
did  not  commend  themselves  to  his  judgment;  nor  could  he  have  the  influ- 
ence to  which  he  seemed  entitled,  and  which  he  thought  would  be  for  the 
welfare  of  the  churches.  The  corporation  of  the  college  was  not  disposed  to 
insist  upon  the  residence  of  the  president  in  Cambridge,  but  acknowledged 
with  gratitude  his  manifold  services,  and  gave  him  money  to  purchase  a  horse 
that  he  might  more  conveniently  make  his  visits  to  the  college.  His  off'er 
to  resign  his  office  was  answered  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  corporation 
desiring  that  he  would  continue  to  preside  over  the  college,  which  would 
be  injured  in  many  ways  by  his  withdrawal.  He  gave  his  time  to  the 
college  with  great  liberality,  —  passing  the  Sabbath  with  his  church,  and 
spending  a  large  part  of  the  other  days  with  the  college,  where  he  admin- 
istered affairs  with  vigor  and  instructed  the  students  in  morals  and  religion. 
He  was  the  better  able  to  divide  his  time  in  this  way  in  that  he  had  the 
assistance  of  his  active  and  vigilant  son  in  his  pastoral  work.  The  proposal 
to  move  the  president  to  Cambridge  was  followed  up,  and  had  the  support 
of  those  who  were  hostile  to  Dr.  Mather,  and  who  thought  that  his  influence 
would  be  lessened  if  he  were  there,  and  the  possibility  of  his  mission  to 
England  be  made  more  remote.  We  are  now  concerned  with  these  matters 
only  as  they  affected  his  church.  He  was  not  pleased  with  the  standing  of 
the  college  with  regard  to  its  charter,  and  there  was  no  president's  house. 
But  if  there  were  no  such  trouble,  he  knew  that  his  church  would  not  be 
willing  to  release  him,  and  he  was  not  willing  to  cease  from  preaching.  It 
was  urged  on  the  other  side  by  a  committee  of  the  legislature  that  he  would 
"  preach  twice  a  day  to  the  students,  expounding  the  Scriptures."  He  said 
that  "  exposition  was  nothing  like  preaching,"  and  that  he  could  not  go 
until  his  church  spared  him.  In  1698,  December  16,  he  wrote  to  Lieut. - 
Governor  Stoughton,  — 

"  If  I  comply  with  what  is  desired  I  shall  be  taken  off,  in  a  great  measure  at  least, 
from  my  public  Ministry.  Should  I  leave  off  preaching  to  1500  souls  (for  I  supose 
that  so  many  use  ordinarily  to  attend  in  our  Congregation)  only  to  expound  to  40  or 
50  Children,  few  of  them  capable  of  Edification  by  such  Exercises,  I  doubt  I  should 
not  do  well.  I  desire  (as  long  as  the  Lord  shall  enable  me)  to  preach  publickly  every 
Lord's  Day.  And  I  think  all  the  Gold  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  would  not  tempt 
me  to  leave  preaching  the  Unsearchable  Riches  of  Christ,  which  several  of  the 
Presidents  in  the  College  were  necessitated  to  desist  from  because  of  their  other 
work.  ...  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Church  to  which  I  stand  related  will  not  set  me  at 
liberty.  Many  of  them  say  that  God  has  made  me  their  Spiritual  Father  ;  and  how 
can  Aey  consent  that  I  should  go  from  them?  " 
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This  discussion  takes  us  into  the  life  of  at  least  one  church  at  this  time. 
Feb.  S,  1699,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  brethren  of  the  Second  Church, 
and  this  question  was  proposed  by  the  senior  pastor :  — 

"  Whether  do  you  consent,  that  the  Pastor  of  this  church  be  dismissed  from  his 
relation  unto,  and  his  work  in,  this  congregation,  that  he  may  wholly  devote  himself 
to  the  service  of  the  College,  and  that  in  order  thereunto  he  remove  his  habitation 
from  Boston  to  Cambridge  ?  When  the  vote  was  put  in  the  affirmative,  not  one  man 
would  lift  up  his  hand ;  when  in  the  negative,  every  one  of  the  brethren  lifted  up 
his  hand." 

But  in  July,  1700,  a  meeting  of  the  church  was  held  by  direction  of  the 
General  Court,  and  consent  was  given  that  President  Mather  should  remove 

to  Cambridge.     Accordingly  he  *^--          n     O 

made  the  change  in  the  same  AJ'^fO^   /5*v'7, 

month,  and   in  the   succeeding  I  ^^3 • 
October  removed  back  to  Bos- 

ton  because  he  did  not  have  his  yHO**^  Jl^.^^'Ktj^ 

health  in  Cambridge.      He  ex-  /I                   /iM 

pressed  to  the  Lieut.-Governor  ^■^>*vv-ir^         •*'«^«v 

his  desire  that  another  president  ^Ct/mtCoL  ^'T'ainreju 

should  be  thought  of     It  is  not  ^J 

necessary  to  pursue  this  matter  S'^cr/y^J^  Ia^P^  ''2>t 

here.      At    this   point    another  ^0'^'^\                 -^        ^ 

church   became   more    immedi-  /  1  i>J~C/^  JiL/ljOlZJCrir 

ately  interested.     When   it  be-  ^*^  /f  ^^          f^             /^           ^— 

came  clear  that  President  M  ather  pjCn/f2^    ^Q  CL  ^Z.iO^^'K^ 

would  not  reside  at  Cambridge,  ^                          _ 

Rev.  Samuel  Willard,  pastor  of  (/(^^    7yijl4nJt4^ 

the  Third  or  South  Church,  was  ^^^ 

appointed  vice-president  of  the  J^Cty^^^>'y^'^*y\,  P(^£^n/o-i///(_, 

college  ;     and    when    President  , 

-_,,,     ■       ■     r         '      1      ,    '         LATE  CORPORATORS  OF  HARVARD  COLLEGE.* 

Mather  had  agam  mformed  the 

Court  that  he  could  with  no  conveniency  live  near  the  college,  Mr.  Willard 
was  asked  "  to  accept  the  care  and  charge  of  the  said  college,  and  to  reside 
in  Cambridge  in  order  thereunto."  The  Council  appointed  a  committee 
"  to  attend  the  meeting  of  Mr.  Willard's  church  and  desire  their  consent 
that  he  might  go  and  reside  at  Cambridge  to  take  care  of  the  college."  As 
the  business  did  not  prosper  according  to  the  design  of  the  Council,  a  few 
days  later  "  further  application  was  made  to  Mr.  Willard's  church  for  their 
consent  to  his  going  to  reside  at  Cambridge  to  take  care  of  the  college." 
The  result  at  last  was  that,  upon  the  close  of  Dr.  Mather's  connection  with 
the  presidency,  Mr.  Willard  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  college,  with  the 

^  [The  document  from  which  these  signa-  members  of  the  late  corporation,  —  preserved  at 

tures,  showing  some  of  the   principal   Boston  the    State   House.      The  paper  is   printed   in 

ministers,  are  talten,  is  a  petition  for  anew  char-  Quincy's  History  of  Harvard  University,  i.  99. 

ter  of  the  college,  in  which  they  style  themselves  —  Ed.] 
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understanding  that  he  was  to  reside  in  Cambridge  "  one  or  two  days  and 
nights  in  a  week,  and  to  perform  prayers  and  expositions  in  the  Hall,  and 
to  bring  forward  the  exercise  of  analyzing."  But  Mr.  Willard  had  the  title 
of  vice-president.  This  title  sefems  to  have  been  retained  to  avoid  the 
inconsistency  of  allowing  the  president  to  reside  in  Boston  after  the  order 
that  he  should  live  in  Cambridge,  and  after  President  Mather  had  retired 
because  he  could  not  comply  with  it.  The  order  could  be  evaded  by 
appointing  a  vice-president.  The  college  could  thus  have  a  head,  and  the 
church  retain  its  minister.  This  name  alone,  in  the  long  catalogue  of 
presidents,  stands  with  the  designation  "  Pro-Prseses."  As  the  Second 
Church  is  no  longer  called  upon  to  share  the  service  of  its  senior  pastor 
with  the  college,  and  the  college  is  no  longer  under  his  charge,  let  the 
testimony  regarding  him  of  the  academic  historian,  who  cannot  be  held 
partial  towards  Dr.  Mather,  be  put  on  record  here :  — 

"  That  he  was  well  qualified  for  the  office,  and  had  conducted  himself  in  it  faith- 
fully and  laboriously,  is  attested  by  the  history  of  the  College,  the  language  of  the 
legislature,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  his  contemporaries.  It  seems  obvious,  that 
it  was  honorable  and  useful  to  the  institution  to  have  for  its  head  an  individual  who 
had  taken  so  large  a  share  in  the.  political,  religious,  and  literary  controversies  of  the 
times,  and  had  in  consequence  acquired  both  celebrity  abroad  and  influence  in  his 
own  country."  ^ 

Turning  back  a  little,  we  are  next  to  consider  an  event  of  considerable 
signijicance  in  the  religious  history  of  Boston  and  the  province.  There 
were  in  the  town  three  Congregational  churches.  At  this  time  a  fourth  was 
founded,  differing  in  some  respects  from  those  which  had  preceded  it.  It 
did  not  come  from  an  increase  of  the  population,  which  demanded  increased 
accommodation  for  worship.  Its  origin  was  due  in  some  measure  to  per- 
sonal causes,  —  to  an  unwillingness  in  some  persons  to  be  under  the  control 
of  those  who  were  largely  ordering  the  religious  affairs  of  the  community. 
It  was  also  a  movement  in  favor  of  a  more  liberal  policy  in  the  worship 
and  administration  of  the  church.^  This  church  has  now  disappeared  from 
public  view,  and  no  longer  enters  the  doors  of  its  elegant  temple  that  it 
may  worship  God  according  to  its  judgment  of  that  which  is  right  and 
true.  But  some  of  the  things  for  which  it  contended  at  the  start  have 
long  had  their  place  in  the  policy  and  practice  of  the  Congregational 
churches.  There  were  several  questions  involved  in  this  movement.  First, 
was  the  fundamental  subject  of  baptism.  This  rite  was  originally  con- 
nected with  membership  in  the  church.  When  received  by  an  adult  it 
was  regarded  as  the  seal  of  a  new  Christian  life,  and  was  associated  with 
an  open  confession  and  a  formal  union  with  others  of  similar  belief  and 
character.     The  rights  and  benefits  of  this  ordinance  were  extended  to  the 

1  Qulncy,  History  of  Harvard  University.  the  charter  of  William  and  Mary  introduced  into 

2  [ "  This  church,"  says  President  Quincy,     Massachusetts."  —  History  of  Harvard  Univer- 
"  was  the  first  fruit  of  that  religious  liberty  which     sity,  i.  132.  —  Ed.] 
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households  of  those  who  were  baptized.  The  language  of  the  Boston  Con- 
fession of  1680  is  explicit:  "Not  only  those  that  do  actually  profess  faith 
in  and  obedience  unto  Christ,  but  also  the  infants  of  one  or  both  believing 
parents  are  to  be  baptized,  and  those  only."  The  framers  of  this  Con- 
fession did  not  regard  baptism  as  so  essential  that  no  person  could  be 
regenerated  or  saved  without  it ;  but  they  did  have  very  high  ideas  of  its 
importance,  and  held  it  a  sin  to  neglect  it.  With  their  deep  sense  of  its 
meaning,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  Hmit  its  application,  and  should 
carefully  guard  the  approach  to  the  font.  The  definition  of  the  ordinance 
and  the  limitation  of  its  subjects  were  in  keeping.  But  what  if,  for  any 
reason,  persons  who  had  been  baptized  in  their  infancy  did  not  become 
members  of  the  church?  Were  their  children  to  be  denied  the  privilege  of 
baptism?  This  would  leave  them  to  be  classed  with  Indians,  as  "  ahens 
from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  strangers  from  the  covenants  of 
promise."  The  feeHng  was  deep  and  the  demand  was  loud.  A  council 
had  met  in  Boston  in  1657,  and  a  synod  was  again  convened  in  1662,  partly 
for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  matter  involved  in  the  demand  for  a  more 
open  system  of  baptism.  The  result  is  known  as  the  "  Half-way  Covenant." 
The  declaration  of  the  later  assembly  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  of 
the  earlier,  — 

"  That  church  members,  who  were  admitted  in  minority,  understanding  the  doctrine 
of  faith,  and  publicly  professing  their  assent  thereunto,  not  scandalous  in  life,  and 
solemnly  owning  the  covenant  before  the  church,  wherein  they  give  up  themselves 
and  children  to  the  Lord,  and  subject  themselves  to  the  government  of  Christ  in  his 
church,  their  children  are  to  be  baptized." 

Of  course  a  controversy  followed  this  deliverance.  Out  of  this  arose  the 
Third  Church  in  Boston.  The  concession  was  not  Hkely  to  satisfy  for  any 
length  of  time  those  whom  it  sought  to  relieve.  The  way  to  the  font  was 
still  narrow.  The  Half-way  Covenant  came  into  general  use ;  but  the  utter- 
ance of  the  synod  of  1680  upon  the  subject  of  baptism  has  been  already 
given.  The  fourth  church  was  to  be  made  a  witness  for  more  liberal  things 
than  even  the  new  legislation  proposed. 

Another  matter  which  was  related  to  this  was  the  practice  of  requiring 
from  candidates  for  admission  to  full  membership  in  the  church  a  public 
relation  of  their  religious  experience  before  the  whole  congregation.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  obvious,  and  are  based  upon  the  common  principle  that 
any  society  shall  be  a  judge  upon  the  qualifications  of  those  who  would  join 
it.  But  how  could  there  be  an  intelligent  judgment  unless  the  candidate 
revealed  his  religious  history  so  far  that  others  could  decide  whether  he  was 
a  regenerate  person  ?  For  full  membership  in  one  of  these  churches  implied 
more  than  an  intellectual  assent  to  the  truth  and  a  virtuous  life.  The 
method  of  admission  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  meaning  of  membership. 
Still,  men  and  women  would  shrink  from  laying  their  hearts  bare  before  their 
neighbors,  even  if  they  were  able  to  describe  the  changes  in  their  spiritual 
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condition.  Nor  can  we  wonder  if  they  refused  to  subject  themselves  to  the 
comments  of  others,  however  friendly  the  spirit  of  such  remarks  might  be. 
Many  would  refuse  to  comply  with  the  requisition  who  were  fitted  for  full 
communion,  and  the  churches  would  suffer  with  them  in  this  mutual  depri- 
vation.    The  new  church  would  take  a  more  liberal  course. 

Under  the  prevaiHng  system,  the  parish  government  was  vested  in  the 
members  of  the  church  as  distinct  from  the  congregation.  In  choosing  a 
pastor,  or  regulating  ecclesiastical  affairs,  the  church  ruled.  It  was  so  in  the 
State,  while  the  franchise  was  confined  to  the  members  of  the  churches.  But 
this  distinction  had  passed  away  in  civil  matters.  Should  it  be  retained  in 
spiritual  affairs?  As  the  numbers  of  those  who  were  not  in  church  member- 
ship -increased,  there  came  to  be  more  and  more  reason  why  the  distinction 
should  be  removed ;  especially  since  the  duty  of  supporting  the  church  and 
its  ministry  paid  no  respect  to  it.  Those  who  were  to  bear  a  part  of  the 
expense  claimed  a  right  to  a  voice  in  deciding  for  what  and  to  whom  their 
money  should  be  given.  From  the  point  of  view  of  these  outside  support- 
ers this  was  but  fair.  This  right  had  in  some  cases  been  conceded  before. 
Some  things  could  be  said  on  the  other  side :  that  the  church  was  first ; 
that  it  was  divine,  and  the  appointed  custodian  of  the  truth,  responsible 
for  its  purity,  for  its  maintenance,  and  for  its  diffusion.  The  church  was 
qualified  by  its  character  and  bound  by  its  vows  to  be  "  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  the  truth,"  and  to  give  it  to  the  community  and  the  world.  If 
any  would  have  the  privileges  of  the  church,  let  them  assume  its  duties. 
The  door  into  the  church  was  open ;  and  more  imperative  than  the  right 
of  voting  for  a  minister  was  the  duty  of  confessing  Christ.  The  reply  was 
ready :  We  do  not  choose,  or  we  are  not  able,  to  join  you  in  full  commu- 
nion ;  but  we  are  sufficiently  intelligent,  and  virtuous,  and  interested  to  have 
a  voice  where  you  have  our  money,  and  to  have  a  part  in  deciding  who 
shall  be  the  teachers  of  our  children.  The  new  church  had  regard  to  this 
natiiral  demand. 

One  other  point  concerned  the  public  worship.  The  founders  of  New 
England  had  come  out  from  the  English  Church.  Disapproving  of  many 
of  its  methods,  and  sufferers  at  its  hands,  they  turned  far  from  its  forms 
even  of  worship.  In  the  English  service  there  was  much  reading  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  Puritans  would  have  no  Scripture  without  comment  in  their 
public  services.  "  Dumb  reading "  they  would  not  have.  The  English 
Church  had  many  prayers  and  made  very  frequent  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
From  this  custom  the  Puritans  dissented.  The  Lord's  Prayer  should  not 
be  used  in  the  churches,  and  for  the  rest  one  prayer  was  sufficient,  so  that 
it  be  sufficiently  long  and  broad.  One  praying,  one  singing,  one  preaching, 
constituted  the  customary  elements  of  their  simple  worship.  There  were 
those  who  thought  the  time  had  come  for  more  variety  and  freedom,  and 
for  what  they  deemed  a  more  excellent  way.  In  the  new  church  these 
views  would  have  a  practical  expression. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  new  church  was  not  to  differ  from 
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those  which  preceded  it  in  matters  of  doctrine  or  of  general  administration. 
But  it  was  to  be  governed  by  a  more  liberal  policy  and  to  do  its  part  of  the 
common  work  upon  a  broader  plan.  Those  who  were  associated  in  the 
enterprise  were  men  of  high  standing  in  the  community.  They  had  wealth, 
position,  influence,  and  all  that  was  needed  to  secure  for  their  endeavor  a 
dignified  and  promising  beginning.  The  first  steps  in  this  movement  appear 
to  have  been  taken  in  1697.  In  January,  1698,  a  piece  of  land  called 
"  Brattle  Close  "  was  conveyed  by  deed  from  Thomas  Brattle  to  the  per- 
sons who  were  to  form  the  new  society.  In  1699  a  meeting-house  of  wood 
was  erected.  It  was  a  simple  structure,  not  painted  on  the  inside  or  outside, 
and  had  its  tower  and  bell  on  the  west  side,  and  the  entrance  on  the  south 
side.  The  pews  were  square,  and  there  were  two  galleries.  The  window- 
frames  were  iron.  It  was  a  simple  house,  but  its  erection  marked  an 
advance  in  freedom  of  opinion,  and  especially  in  the  practical  expression 
of  opinion. 

The  first  minister  of  the  proposed  church  was  Benjamin  Colman.  He 
was  a  Boston  boy,  born  in  1673 ;  a  pupil  of  Ezekiel  Cheever,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  College  in  1692,  under  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Mather,  who 
in  the  same  year  received  the  first  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  which  the 
college  conferred.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Second  Church  in  Boston. 
He  preached  for  a  short  time  in  Medford,  and  afterwards  continued  his 
theological  studies  at  Cambridge.  In  1695  he  went  to  England,  where  he 
was  kindly  received  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  dissenting  clergy.  He  preached  in  London,  Cambridge,  and 
Ipswich  for  about  two  years,  and  then  was  appointed  minister  of  the  dis- 
senting congregation  in  Bath.  When  the  new  project  was  formed  in  Boston, 
its  friends  thought  that  he  was  the  proper  man  to  be  placed  at  its  head,  and 
he  was  invited  to  return  and  assume  the  care  of  the  church.  His  friends 
urged  his  acceptance  of  the  call,  and  he  complied.  Inasmuch  as  the  new 
church  differed  in  some  respects  from  the  three  which  preceded  it,  it  was 
thought  there  might  be  some  embarrassment  in  procuring  his  ordination  at 
the  hands  of  their  ministers,  and  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  he  should 
obtain  his  ordination  from  "  some  nonconformist  ministers  in  England,  the 
more  eminent  they  are  the  better  it  may  be,"  although  no  reason  was  given 
to  him  for  advising  this  course.  He  was  ordained  in  London,  by  the 
Presbytery,  Aug.  4,  1699,  and  soon  after  sailed  for  Boston  with  good  testi- 
monials from  his  English  friends.  He  arrived  on  the  ist  of  November,  and 
began  almost  at  once  to  preach  in  the  "  pleasant  new-built  church." 

There  was  no  church  organization  as  yet.  But  those  who  were  to  con- 
stitute it  published  a  declaration  of  their  principles,  that  it  might  be  clearly 
known  what  they  proposed  and  what  they  did  not  propose.  The  title  to 
their  paper  ^  gave  a  name  to  the  church.     It  was  as  follows :  — 

1  It  is  not  known  who  was  the  actual  author  manifesto  can  be  found  in  S.  K.  Lothrop's 
of  the  paper;  but  it  is  supposed,  with  good  rea-  History  of  the  Chtcrch  in  Brattle  Street,  p.  20. 
son,  that  it  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Colman,     [The     — Ed.] 
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"A  Manifesto  or  Declaration,  set  forth  by  the  Undertakers  of  the  New  Church, 
Now  Erected  in  Boston  in  New  England,  Nov.  17,  1699."  "We  think  it  Conve- 
nient," so  it  runs  in  the  preamble,  "  for  preventing  all  Misapprehensions  and  Jealousies, 
to  publish  our  Aims  and  Designs  herein,  together  with  those  Principles  and  Rules  we 
intend  by  God's  grace  to  adhere  unto."  There  was  no  change  of  doctrine  from  that 
which  had  been  held  and  taught  from  the  beginning.  "  First  of  all,  We  approve  and 
subscribe  the  Confession  of  Faith  put  forth  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westmin- 
ster." They  wished  to  preserve  close  and  friendly  relations  with  the  other  churches. 
"  It  is  our  sincere  desire  and  intention  to  hold  Communion  with  the  Churches  here  as 
true  Churches  ;  and  we  openly  protest  against  all  Suspicion  and  Jealousie  to  the  con- 
trary, as  most  Injurious  to  us.  And  although  in  some  Circumstances  we  may  vary 
from  many  of  them,  yet  we  joyntly  profess  to  maintain  such  Order  and  Rules  of  Dis- 
cipline as  may  preserve,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  Evangelical  Purity  and  Holiness  in  our 
Communion."  They  stated  clearly  their  points  of  divergence  from  the  accustomed 
ways  of  the  churches.  They  would  "  conform  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  churches 
of  Christ  in  this  Country"  in  the  other  parts  of  divine  worship.  But  ''we  judge  it 
therefore  most  suitable  and  convenient,  that  in  our  Publick  Worship  some  part  of  the 
Holy  Scripture  be  read  by  the  Minister  at  his  discretion."  Nothing  is  said  of  prayer ; 
but  it  is  the  trustworthy  tradition  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  to  be  once  repeated  by 
the  minister  in  the  service  of  every  Sabbath.  In  regard  to  baptism  they  afifirmed  :  "  We 
allow  of  Baptism  to  those  only  who  profess  their  Faith  in  Christ  and  Obediefnce  to 
him,  and  to  the  Children  of  such  ;  yet  we  dare  not  refuse  it  to  any  Child  offered  to 
us  by  any  professed  Christian,  upon  his  engagement  to  see  it  educated,  if  God  give 
life  and  ability,  in  the  Christian  Religion."  They  thought  that  such  "  Professions  and 
Engagements  "  should  be  received  by  the  pastor.  They  still  further  said  :  "  We  assume 
not  to  ourselves  to  impose  upon  any  a  Publick  Relation  of  their  experience ;  how- 
ever, if  any  one  thinks  himself  bound  in  Conscience  to  make  such  a  Relation,  let  him 
do  it.  For  we  conceive  it  sufficient  if  the  Pastor  publickly  declare  himself  satisfied 
in  the  person  offered  to  our  Communion,  and  seasonably  propound  him."  There  was 
one  other  point  of  difference.  "  Finally,  We  cannot  confine  the  right  of  chusing  a 
Minister  to  the  Male  Communicants  alone,  but  we  think  that  every  Baptized  Adult  Per- 
son who  contributes  to  the  Maintenance  should  have  a  Vote  in  Electing.  Yet  it 
seems  but  just  that  persons  of  the  greatest  Piety,  Gravity,  Wisdom,  Authority,  or  other 
Endowments  should  be  leading  and  Influential  to  the  Society  in  that  Affair.  " 

These  were  the  conspicuous  points  in  the  constitution  of  the  "  Manifesto 
Church."  The  association  of  "  Undertakers,"  as  the  movers  in  this  enter- 
prise named  themselves,  had  been  w^orking  for  nearly  two  years.  On  the 
1 2th  of  December,  1699,  a  church  was  organized,  and  fourteen  persons  de- 
clared "  their  consent  and  agreement  to  walk  together  in  all  the  ordinances 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  At  the  same  meeting  in  which  the  church  was 
formed  it  was  voted  "  that  Mr.  Colman  present  the  desires  of  the  Society  to 
the  ministers  of  the  town  to  keep  a  day  with  us."  The  reply  of  two  of  the 
ministers  is  preserved.  It  is  addressed  simply  to  "  Mr.  Colman,"  and  signed 
by  Increase  Mather  and  James  Allen,  and  is  in  the  handwriting  of  the  former 
of  the  signers.  It  alludes  to  an  insinuation  given  once  and  again  that  if  the 
Undertakers  would  lay  aside  their  Manifesto  and  promise  to  abide  by  the 
Heads  of  Agreement  of  the  United  Brethren  in  London,  they  could  have 
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the  fellowship  and  assistance  of  the  ministers  whom  they  had  addressed. 
That  had  not  been  done.  If  now  they  would  give  proper  satisfaction  for 
their  disorderly  proceedings,  their  desire  could  be  gratified.  Otherwise  they 
could  not  receive  such  countenance  as  would  make  the  ministers  of  the 
other  churches  partakers  of  the  guilt  of  the  irregularities  which  had  justly 
given  offence.  This  reply  is  dated  Dec.  28,  1699.  Following  this  letter 
came  one  of  greater  length  from  John  Higginson  and  Nicholas  Noyes, 
ministers  of  Salem,  dated  Dec.  30,  1699.  It  has  been  styled  "  a  letter 
of  admonition  and  rebuke,"  and  characterized  as  "  severe,  without  being 
unkind  or  disrespectful."  Its  general  drift  was  in  the  same  direction  with 
the  previous  letter.  Early  in  January,  1700,  Dr.  Increase  Mather  published 
a  controversial  tract  suggested  by  the  new  movement,  entitled  The  Order  of 
the  Gospel.  Its  character  can  be  easily  conjectured  from  the  name  of  the 
author  and  the  title  of  the  publication.  A  few  months  later  another  tract 
was  put  forth,  claiming  to  come  from  "  sundry  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  in 
New  England."  It  is  thought  to  have  been  chiefly  Mr.  Colman's  work,  and 
that  he  was  assisted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bradstreet,  of  Charlestown,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Woodbridge,  of  Hartford.  Similar  pubHcations  continued  to  appear  for 
two  or  three  years.  The  new  movement  and  the  principles  involved  in  it 
were  thus  considered  in  the  best  light  of  the  time.  But  without  waiting  for 
this  discussion  the  ministers  of  Boston  had  consented  to  recognize  the  new 
church.  By  what  means  this  result  was  effected  we  are  not  told.  Very 
likely  mutual  explanations  had  brought  the  two  parties  nearer  together. 
The  mediation  of  gentlemen  of  influence,  who  were  in  a  position  to  advise 
both  parties,  probably  had  much  to  do  with  the  peaceable  settlement  of  the 
affairs  of  the  conflicting  churches.  Such  good  and  kind  endeavors  are  ac- 
knowledged by  Mr.  Colman  in  the  records  of  his  church.  The  diary  of 
Judge  Sewall  preserves  the  account  of  such  efforts  at  accommodation.  The 
result  is  best  told  in  Judge  Sewall's  own  words.     It  was  in  the  year  1 700. 

'  "January  31.  Fast  at  New  Church.  Mr.  Colman  reads  the  Writing  agreed  on. 
Mr.  AUin  Prays,  Mr.  Colman  preaches,  prays,  blesses,  p.  m.  Mr.  Willard  prays,  Mr. 
I.  Mather  preaches,  Mr.  Cotton  Mather  prays;  sing  the  67  Psalm  without  reading. 
Mr.  Brattle  sets  Oxford  Tune.  Mr.  Mather  gives  the  Blessing.  His  Text  was,  '  Fol- 
low peace  with  all  men  and  Holiness,'  —  Doct.,  Must  follow  peace  so  far  as  it  consists 
with  Holiness  (Heb.  xii.  14).  Mr.  Colman's  Text  was  Rom.  xv.  29.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wil- 
lard pray'd  God  to  pardon  all  the  frailties  and  follies  of  Ministers  and  people,  and 
that  they  might  give  that  Respect  to  the  other  churches  that  was  due  to  them  though 
they  were  not  just  of  their  Constitution.  Mr.  Mather  in  's  Sermon  and  Mr.  Cotton 
Mather  in 's  prayer  to  the  same  purpose.  Mr.  Willard  and  C.  Mather  pray'd  excel- 
lently and  pathetically  for  Mr.  Colman  and  his  Flock.     'Twas  a  close  dark  day." 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  all  feeling  of  variance  should  pass  away  at 

once.      It  would  take  time  for  the  Manifesto  Church  and  its  minister  to 

be  fully  established  in  intimate  relations  with  their  neighbors.     But  they 

gained  their  place.     Except  in  the  matter  of  Baptism,  the  position  which 

VOL.  II.  —  27. 
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they  assumed  is  substantially  that  upon  which  the  larger  part  of  the 
Congregational  churches  of  the  land  has  for  a  long  time  been  standing. 
It  has  been  a  natural  development,  a  part  of  the  change  in  the  spirit  and 
practice  of /the  times  with  the  advance  of  the  times.  The  first  religious 
service  of  the  new  society  was  held  soon  after  Mr.  Colman's  arrival,  when 
a  day  of  thanksgiving  to  God  was  kept  for  "  the  many  smiles  of  His  provi- 
dence on  our  undertaking."  Mr.  Colman  preached  from  i  Chron.  xxix. 
13,  14.  The  Lord's  Supper  was  administered  to  the  new  church  for  the 
first  time  on  Feb.  14,  1700.  The  church  and  society  were  soon  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  They  increased  in  numbers  and  in  influence.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  year  a  considerable  addition  was  made  to  Mr.  Colman's 
salary.  Before  the  close  of  the  second  year  it  was  thought  advisable  that 
the  pastor  should  have  a  permanent  assistant,  and  Mr.  Eliphalet  Adams,  of 
the  class  of  1694  at  Harvard,  was  engaged.  He  was  ordained  as  col- 
league pastor,  but  was  appointed  from  year  to  year.  On  Nov.  30,  1701, 
Judge  Sewall  went  to  the  Manifesto  Church  to  hear  Mr.  Adams.  He 
prayed  very  well,  and  "gave  us  a  very  good  sermon  from  Gal.  iv.  18, — 
Doct.,  It  is  just  and  commendable,  etc.  Mr.  Adams  gave  the  Blessing." 
In  the  afternoon  he  made  a  short  prayer,  and  read  the  Scriptures ;  and 
"Mr.  Coleman  made  a  very  good  sermon  from  Jer.  xxxi.  33,  —  "and  will 
be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people.'  "  But  this  connection  was  not 
to  be  of  long  duration.  Dissension  arose,  although  the  cause  of  it  is  not 
known.  There  were  "divisions  and  angers,"  and  in  1703  Mr.  Adams 
departed.  He  was  afterward  settled  in  New  London,  Conn.,  where  he  was 
highly  esteemed.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Yale  College,  and  was  at  one  time 
chosen  to  be  its  Rector,  but  declined.  He  was  very  useful  to  other 
churches,  and  in  religious  work  for  the  Indians.  He  died  in  1753,  in  his 
seventy-seventh  year. 

Mr.  Colman  remained  for  the  twelve  years  after  the  departure  of  his 
assistant  in  the  sole  charge  of  his  large  parish.  For  several  years  there 
were  no  church  meetings,  as  the  last  which  had  been  held  were  very  un- 
comfortable. In  October,  171 1,  the  meeting-house  of  the  First  Church 
was  burned.  A  public  fast  was  held  on  account  of  this  calamity,  for 
the  fire  was  very  extensive,  and  a  collection  was  taken  in  each  of  the 
churches  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers.  Both  the  Brattle  Street  and  the 
South  churches  off'ered  their  houses  for  the  use  of  the  homeless  congrega- 
tion, and  both  off"ers  were  accepted.  The  ministers  shared  the  services,  and 
the  people  divided  their  attendance.  The  South  Church,  at  least,  agreed 
to  make  the  same  allowance  to  the  ministers  of  the  First  Church  as  to  their 
own  pastor.  When  the  First  Church  had  provided  a  new  house  for  its  own 
use,  the  congregations  separated  with  great  good  feeling. 

In  1713  Mr.  Thomas  Brattle  died,  and  left  as  a  legacy  to  the  Brattle- 
Street  Church  "  a  pair  of  organs,  which  he  dedicated  and  devoted  to  the 
praise  and  glory  of  God  with  us,  if  we  would  accept  thereof,  and  within 
the  year  after  his  decease  procure  a  sober  person  skilful  to  play  thereon." 
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The  Church,  with  all  possible  respect  to  the  memory  of  "our  devoted  friend 
and  benefactor,"  "  Voted,  That  they  did  not  think  it  proper  to  use  the  same 
in  the  public  worship  of  God." 

It  was  thought  at  length  that  it  was  advisable  to  have  an  associate 
pastor,  and  a  public  meeting  of  the  whole  congregation  was  called  to  con- 
sider the  questioh.  It  was  decided  to  keep  a  day  of  prayer  for  the  Divine 
guidance  in  the  choice  of  a  minister.  A  fortnight  after  the  day  of  prayer 
and  fasting  another  public  meeting  was  held.  After  prayer  and  a  suitable 
discourse,  the  brethren  put  their  written  votes  into  a  box  on  the  table  before 
the  minister,  and  it  was  found  that  Mr.  WilHam  Cooper  had  been  chosen  as 
associate  to  the  pastor.  That  was  in  1715.  Mr.  Cooper  was  a  Boston  boy; 
the  son  of  "  the  woman  that  one  would  have  wished  to  be  born  of"  He 
graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1712,  with  a  high  reputation  as  a  young  man 
of  diligence,  devotion,  and  consistent  piety.  When  he  was  honored  with 
the  invitation  to  the  Brattle-Street  Church,  he  was  inclined  to  accept  it,  yet 
he  was  fearful  that  he  was  not  well  prepared  for  so  high  an  office.  He 
therefore  asked  that  his  ordination  should  be  deferred,  and  that  meantime 
he  should  be  required  to  preach  but  once  in  two  weeks.  His  wishes  were 
respected.  He  was  ordained  May  23,  1716.  At  this  service  the  usual 
methods  of  ordination  were  departed  from  in  two  points.  The  spirit  of  the 
church  which  had  made  changes  at  the  beginning  of  its  history  was  not 
averse  to  further  deviation  toward  what  seemed  a  more  excellent  way.  It 
had  been  the  custom  for  the  candidate  himself  to  preach  upon  the  occasion 
of  his  ordination.  Many  of  the  young  ministers  complained  of  this  usage 
as  an  impropriety.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Colman  preached  from  2  Timothy 
ii.  I.  Between  the  sermon  and  the  ordaining  prayer  Mr.  Cooper  read  a 
paper  in  answer  to  four  questions  propounded  by  Mr.  Colman  regarding 
the  candidate's  views  of  Christian  doctrine  and  of  the  duties  of  the  minis- 
terial office.  This  was,  in  Mr.  Colman's  view,  the  "  more  proper  part  and 
service "  for  the  young  man.^  The  Manifesto  Church  was  fortunate  in 
its  variations  from  established  usage.  It  has  long  been  the  recognized 
custom  in  Congregational  churches  that  the  sermon  at  an  ordination  shall 
be  preached  by  some  other  person  than  the  man  to  be  ordained,  while  the 
statement  of  his  views  of  truth  and  duty  is  made  by  him  in  an  open  meet- 
ing, when  he  is  questioned  by  the  elders  and  messengers  of  the  churches. 

Leaving  the  new  church  thus  equipped  for  its  work,  we  turn  to  bring 
other  matters  to  the  same  time.  In  the  year  1700  the  Legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts passed  an  act  requiring  Jesuits  and  Popish  priests  to  leave  the 

'  [Heliotypes  of  Benjamin  Colman  and  Wil-  versity,  ii.  79)  says  it  is  "the  best  biography  ex- 
Ham  Cooper  are  given  herewith,  from  engravings  tant  of  .any  native  of  Massachusetts,  written 
by  Pelham.  A  portrait  of  Colman  by  Smybert  during  its  provincial  state."  Tyler,  American 
hangs  in  Memorial  Hall,  Cambridge.  There  is  Literature,  ii.  171,  gives  a  careful  estimate  of  his 
an  engraved  likeness  of  him,  with  a  memoir,  intellectual  character.  Mr.  Colman's  sermon  at 
going  somewhat  into  the  history  of  the  Mani-  the  ordination  of  Cooper  was  printed,  17 16,  and 
festo  Church,  in  the  N.  E.  Hist.  andGeneal.  Reg.,  it  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Cooper's  confession 
1849.  The  chief  life  of  Colman  is  by  E.  Turell,  of  faith,  with  his  answers  to  the  questions  pro- 
Colman's    son-in-law.    Quincy    (Harvard    Uni-  posed  to  him  by  Mr.  Colman.  —  Ed.J 
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province  by  the  loth  of  September.  A  similar  decree  was  made  in  the 
same  year  in  New  York.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  Eng- 
land. The  reason  for  these  enactments  here  was  that  such  Jesuits  and 
Popish  priests  "  as  have  lately  come,  or  for  some  time  have  had  their 
residence  in  the  remote  parts  of  this  province,  and  other  adjacent  terri- 
tories, have  endeavored  to  seduce  the  Indians  from  their  obedience  to 
the  king  of  England,  and  to  excite  them  to  hostilities  against  his  govern- 
ment." There  were  no  persons  in  Boston  at  that  time  who  would  be  affected 
by  this  legislation;  but  it  is  an  indication  of  the  feeling  of  the  people 
toward  the  Romish  Church  upon  political  grounds.  It  is  well  known  that 
their  feeling,  so  far  as  it  was  based  on  religious  considerations,  was  much 
deeper.  Happily,  loyalty  to  the  king  and  fidehty  to  truth  and  liberty 
were  in  accord  in  their  minds  with  regard  to  these  matters.  In  this 
year  Mr.  Ebenezer  Pemberton  was  settled  as  colleague  pastor  with  Mr. 

Willard  over  the  South  Church.     He 

C   /P       '^"       /ZJ  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^'^'^  °^  °"^  °^  ^^  founders  of 

ify^^  '      ^/ i-DXc^Y'pt^Z^   this  church;   he  was  born   in  Boston 

in  1 67 1,  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1691.  He  continued  his  residence  at  Cambridge,  was  appointed 
Tutor  and  Librarian,  and  was  a  Fellow  of  the  College  from  1 707  to  1717. 
He  was  ordained  on  Aug.  28,  1700,  when  sermons  were  preached  by  both 
Mr.  Willard  and  himself.  He  was  a  young  man  of  quick  mind,  a  hard 
student,  and  of  ardent  piety.  He  gave  promise  of  great  usefulness  when 
he  was   placed   in  his  new  and   lofty  station. 

In  1 701  Lord  Bellomont  died  in  New  York.  "  Perhaps  he  died  of  sheer 
disappointment  and  mortification."  Upon  Stoughton,  the  Lieut.-Governor, 
the  administration  again  devolved.  He,  too,  died  before  the  end  of  the  year ; 
a  stern  man,  wilful,  independent,  determined  to  do  his  duty  at  all  hazard,  and 
finding,  it  is  reported,  after  the  prosecution  of  the  imagined  witches,  over 
which  Sewall  fasted  and  prayed,  "  no  reason  to  repent  of  what  he  had  done 
with  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes."  He  cared  nothing  for  popular  favor ; 
but  "  he  was  helped  by  the  friendship  of  the  clergy,  which  he  took  as  much 
pains  to  secure  as  he  ever  thought  it  worth  while  to  bestow  for  any  amiable 
purpose."  The  Council,  acting  under  the  charter,  was  the  chief  executive 
authority  in  the  province  in  the  interim  which  followed  the  death  of 
Stoughton.  There  was  a  man  waiting  for  the  place.  Joseph  Dudley  was 
appointed  governor  by  King  William.  The  king  died  before  Dudley  was 
ready  to  leave  England,  where  he  had  been  devoting  himself  to  his  own 
interests,  and  had  sucfceeded  in  gaining  the  favor  of  the  dissenting  ministers, 
whose  judgment  would  have  its  influence  with  their  brethren  on  this  side  of 
the  sea.  The  king  was  not  willing  to  make  what  would  be  so  unpopular  a 
nomination  in  the  province.  But  Dudley  was  able  to  change  the  royal 
mind  by  a  petition  which  indicated  a  change  in  the  mind  of  Massachusetts, 
and  by  a  letter  from  Cotton  Mather,  who  with  his  father  had  been  active 
in  removing  him  from  power,  by  which  he  was  authorized  to  say  that 
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"  there  was  not  one  minister  nor  one  of  the  Assembly  but  were  impatient 
for  his  coming."  The  king  died,  but  on  the  second  day  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign  a  new  commission  was  issued,  and  in  June,  1702,  Joseph  Dudley 
reached  Boston  as  the  Governor  of  the  Province.  With  him  came  the 
Lieut. -Governor,  Thomas  Povey,  "  a  stranger  sent,  whom  we  knew  nor 
heard  anything  of  before."  The  new  Governor  was  well  received.  A 
delegation  from  the  Council  went  down  the  harbor  to  meet  him.  He  was 
congratulated  on  his  safe  arrival ;  and  his  attention  was  called  to  the  black 
clothes  which  testified  to  the  sorrow  felt  for  the  king's  decease.  The 
peaceable  accession  of  the  queen  was  acknowledged  with  thanksgiving, 
and  the  coming  of  his  Excellency  was  recognized  as  "  a  very  fair  first- 
fruit  of"  the  new  reign;  "for  which  we  bless  God  and  Queen  Anne." 
There  also  came  with  the  Governor  an  ancient  minister.  In  answer  to  an 
inquiry,  the  Governor  said  it  was  George  Keith.  He  had  been  a  minister 
among  the  Friends,  but  was  at  this  time  connected  with  the  English 
Church.  He  "  had  converted  many  in  England,"  and  had  been  sent  over 
by  the  Bishop  of  London,  with  a  salary  of  two  hundred  guineas  a  year. 
"  I  look'd  on  him,"  writes  one  of  the  committee  of  reception,  "  as  Helena 
aboard.  This  man  crav'd  a  Blessing  and  return'd  Thanks,  though  there 
was  the  chaplain  of  the  Ship  and  another  Minister  on  board." 

At  this  time  we  find  more  strenuous  efforts  made  to  establish  Episcopacy 
here.  We  come  upon  Governor  Dudley,  on  the  third  Sabbath  after  his 
arrival,  at  King's  Chapel,  listening  to  Mr.  Myles,  who  inveighs  vehemently 
against  schism.  What  seemed  to  the  other  ministers  the  real  schism  was  to 
have  more  effective  assistance. 

In  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth  there  had  been  formed  in  England 
a  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England.  After  the 
Restoration  a  new  society  was  formed  for  the  same  object,  whose  field 
extended  beyond  New  England  into  "  parts  adjacent."  Naturally  the 
immediate  application  of  the  funds  of  this  organization  was  made  by  the 
dissenting  or  Congregational  churches,  for  there  were  no  others  here  for  a 
long  time ;  and  when  an  Episcopal  church  was  established  in  Boston,  it  was 
very  much  in  need  of  funds  for  its  own  support,  although  it  contained  men 
who  were  in  authority  and  many  connected  with  the  army.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  divert  the  money  given  for  the  instruction  of  the  Indians  to  the 
support  of  the  struggling  English  Church.  The  design  failed,  and  a  new 
society  was  incorporated  by  the  king,  in  1701,  and  called  "The  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts."  This  was  to  be  under 
Episcopal  control  and  in  the  interests  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The 
instruction  of  the  heathen  was  not  named  among  its  objects.  It  was  "  to 
instruct  our  loving  subjects  in  our  plantations  in  the  principles  of  true 
religion ;  "  to  provide  for  the  support  of  an  orthodox  clergy,  and  for  the 
ordinances  of  the  church.  This  meant  the  extension  of  the  English 
Church;  and  the  churches  in  whose  sight  the  work  was  to  be  done  so 
regarded  it.     It  was  with  jealous  eyes  they  looked  upon  it.     It  is  to  be 
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remembered  under  what  circumstances  these  colonies  had  been  created. 
The  new  society  went  to  the  old  towns  of  New  England,  and  set  up  the 
English  clergy  in  their  government  and  worship.  The  religious  establish- 
ments already  there  were  to  be  assailed,  and  their  adherents  drawn  to  the 
new  ways.  In  171 2  we  find  Mr.  Colman  complaining  to  the  Dean  of 
Peterborough  that  the  funds  of  the  society  had  been  used  to  create  divisions 
and  to  hinder  the  progress  of  the  gospel.  As  the  plan  was  unfolded,  it 
was  found  that  it  contemplated  appointing  bishops  for  New  England,  and 
establishing  schools  and  colleges  which  should  be  under  the  influence  of  the 
English  prelates,  that  the  youth  might  be  drawn  from  the  ways  of  their 
fathers  to  the  ways  which  their  fathers  had  abandoned.  The  new  church 
received  accessions,  but  the  New  England  clergymen  for  the  most  part 
resisted  all  efforts  to  draw  them  from  their  loyalty  to  their  own  churches.  In 
1722  Timothy  Cutler,-'^  Rector  of  Yale  College,  and  six  other  Congregational 
ministers,  chiefly  of  Connecticut,  gave  in  their  adherence  to  the  Episcopal 
Church.  They  were  in  a  region  where  "  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel "  had  made  a  liberal  bestowment  of  its  funds.  It  was  a 
grievous  thing  to  the  churches  when  the  head  of  one  of  their  colleges  thus 
turned  against  them.  We  can  readily  imagine  the  sensation  produced  in 
Boston  when  the  tidings  reached  the  ministers  here.  We  can  safely  con- 
jecture the  theme  of  many  a  sermon,  and  many  a  conference  and  prayer. 
-~*  xn  The  matter  was  to  come  closer. 

^         /fO  t  //  ■'^''-  Cutler  sailed  at  once  for 

7  ^    ^/^ ,  y   ///  J-l OJ^   England,    where    he    received 

^VryLOfTlJ/  UAyi^-*^'         Episcopal  ordination,  and  was 
y^>/       V^^^  made  a  Doctor  in  Divinity.    A 

society  was  established  in  Bos- 
ton for  him,  and  he  returned  as  a  missionary,  with  a  yearly  salary  of  sixty 
pounds  sterling.  It  was  in  1724  that  he  arrived  in  Boston.  At  once  he 
made  a  claim,  in  connection  with  the  rector  of  King's  Chapel,  to  be  re- 
ceived to  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College.  The  feeling  which 
Mr.  Cutler's  defection  had  caused  was  intensified  by  this  proceeding.  It 
was  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  have  the  control  of  the  Congregational 
college  shared  with  the  Episcopal  Church.  It  was  a  very  tender  point ; 
there  was  none  more  sensitive.  The  college  was  open  to  all  who  chose  to 
seek  its  training;  but  the  government  of  the  college  by  right  belonged  with 
the  churches  and  the  purposes  in  which  it  had  its  origin.  The  overseers 
declared  that  Mr.  Cutler  and  Mr.  Myles  had  no  right,  under  the  constitu- 
tion, to  sit  as  Overseers  of  the  College.  They  appealed  to  the  General 
Court,  and  the  answer  was  the  same.  The  plan  in  this  part  had  failed, 
and  this  project  was  abandoned.  The  churches  had  the  comfort  of 
renewed  security  in  the  possession  of  the  revered  school. 

MA  heliotype  after  an  engraving  of  Cutler  the  name  of  Cutler,   1867.     Quincy,  History  of 

by  Pelham  ,s  given  in  the  present  chapter.     An  Harvard  University,  i.  ch.  xvii.,  traces  the  effects 

account  of  his  family  is  given  m  Abner  Morse's  of  Cutler's  advent  to  Boston.     He  was  bom  in 

Genealogical  Record  oi  severaX   families  having  Charlestown  in  1683.  —  Ed.] 
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The  Diary  of  Judge  Sewall,  though  the  record  of  one  man's  life,  gives  us 
many  glimpses  of  the  religious  current  in  this  period.  A  few  references  to 
it  may  connect  us  more  intimately  with  the  times :  — 

1700.  "Having  been  long  and  much  dissatisfied  with  the  Trade  of  fetching 
Negros  from  Guinea,  at  last  I  had  a  strong  Inclination  to  Write  something  about  it ; 
but  it  wore  off."  Reading  Bayne's  Commentary  on  the  first  chapter  of  Ephesians  he 
began  to  be  uneasy.  He  was  shown  a  petition  to  the  General  Court  to  free  a  negro 
and  his  wife  unjustly  held  in  bondage.  There  was  an  attempt  to  discourage  the  bring- 
ing of  negroes  by  laying  a  duty  of  forty  shiUings  upon  each  one.  Cotton  Mather 
resolved  to  pubUsh  a  sheet  to  exhort  masters  to  labor  for  the  conversion  of  their  black 
servants.  At  length  the  good  Judge,  far  in  advance  of  his  times,  published  his  memo- 
rial against  Slavery,  entitling  it,  The  Selling  of  Joseph} 

1 701.  He  was  disturbed  because  Josiah  Willard  had  cut  off"  his  full  head  of  hair 
and  put  on  a  wig.  The  Judge  gave  an  earnest  admonition  and  referred  the  offending 
brother  to  Calvin's  Institutes.  When,  later,  Mr.  Willard  preached  for  Mr.  Pemberton, 
the  Judge  attended  service  at  Mr.  Colman's,  partly  out  of  dislike  to  the  hair-cutting, 
and  partly  "  to  give  an  Example  of  my  holding  Communion  with  that  Church  who 
renounce  the  Cross  in  Baptisme,  Humane  Holydays,  etc.,  as  other  New-english 
Churches  doe."     Mr.  Colman's  people  were  much  gratified  by  his  presence. 

1702.  Feb.  19.  "Mr.  I.  Mather  preached  from  Rev.  xxii.  16,  —  bright  and 
morning  Star.  Mention'd  Sign  in  the  Heaven,  and  in  the  Evening  following  I  saw 
a  large  Cometical  Blaze,  something  fine  and  dim,  pointing  from  the  Westward,  a  little 
below  Orion."  He  learned  that  a  line  drawn  to  the  comet  would  strike  just  upon 
Mexico,  and  that  he  must  look  towards  Mexico  to  view  the  comet,  which  suggested 
changes  there.  "  I  have  long  pray'd  for  Mexico,  and  of  late  in  those  Words,  that  God 
would  open  the  Mexican  Fountain." 

June  I.  "  Ministers  were  disgusted  because  the  Representatives  went  first  in  the 
Proclaiming  the  Queen,  and  that  by  order  of  our  House." 

Oct.  I.  "The  Governor  and  Council  agree  that  Thorsday,  Oct.  22,  be  a  Fast 
Day.  Governor  moved  that  it  might  be  Friday,  saying.  Let  us  be  Englishmen.  .  .  . 
I  suggested  to  Major-General  that  the  Drought  might  be  mention'd ;  Mr.  Winthrop 
spake,  but  the  Governor  refused."^ 

Nov.  10.  "  Mr.  Leverett  comes  from  Cambridge ;  open  the  Court  in  the  Meet- 
ing-house, because  the  Town-house  is  very  near  a  house  that  has  the  Small  Pocks ;  so 
that  people  are  afraid  to  goe  there.  ...  Sat  in  the  Deacon's  seat." 

1703.  Aug.  2.  "  It  is  said  the  Colors  must  be  spread  at  the  Castle  every  Lord's 
Day  in  honor  of  it.  Yesterday  was  first  practiced.  If  a  ship  come  in  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  Colors  must  be  taken  down.  I  am  afraid  the  Lord's  Day  will  fare  none  the 
better  for  this  new  pretended  honor." 

1704.  March  5.  "The  dismal  News  of  the  Slaughter  made  at  Deerfield  is  cer- 
tainly and  generally  known ;  Mr.  Secretary  came  to  me  in  the  morning,  and  told  me 
of  it.  I  told  Mr.  Willard,  by  which  means  our  Congregation  was  made  a  Bochim. 
'Tis  to  be  observed  that  the  great  Slaughters  have  been  on  the  Third  day  of  the  week, 
our  Court  day." 

1  [See  Mr.  Scudder's  chapter  in  this  volume,  terfere  with  the  provincial  religious  days  for 
—  Ed.]  Thanksgiving  and  Fasting,  and  to  have  r>  hand 

"^  The  royal  Governors  were  inclined  to  in-     in  wording  the  proclamations. 
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June  30.  The  Judge  went  to  the  execution  of  six  pirates,  who  elsewhere  are  said 
to  have  "  dyed  very  obdurately  and  impenitently,  hardened  in  their  sin,"  though  great 
efforts  had  been  made  for  their  reformation.^ 

1705.  Sept.  10.  He  tried  to  prevail  with  ministers  to  have  the  Lord's  Supper 
celebrated  once  in  four  weeks,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Cotton  and  Wilson.  He 
thought  it  would  be  an  honor  to  Christ",  and  a  great  privilege  and  honor  to  Boston  to 
have  the  Communion  in  one  of  the  four  churches  on  every  Lord's  Day.  "  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  moneths  now;  Their  Respect  now  ceases  with  the  Mosaical 
Pedagogy." 

We  turn  nowr  from  the  suggestive  pages  of  this  Diary.  In  the  First 
Church  the  pastor,  Mr.  Allen,  had  become  so  infirm  through  age  that 
he  seldom  took  any  part  in  the  Sabbath  services,  and  pn  May  10,  1705, 
Rev.  Thomas  Bridge  was  installed  as  colleague  with  him  and  Mr.  Wads- 
worth.  Two  of  the  elders  of  the  church  joined  with  the  ministers  in 
the  laying-on  of  hands.  Mr.  Bridge  was  born  in  England  and  educated 
there.  He  was  a  merchant  before  he  was  a  minister.  After  travelling 
abroad,  he  preached  in  the  West  Indies,  and  then  came  to  Boston.  He  is 
described  as  a  sincere  and  humble  man,  full  of  love  for  the  civil  and  religious 
liberty  of  this  country.     "  Prayer  was  his  gift,  and  the  Bible  his  library." 

In  the  same  year,  1705,  the  religious  atmosphere  was  disturbed  by  an 
effort  made  by  the  Boston  Association  of  Ministers  to  change  the  platform 
of  the  churches.  Sixteen  proposals  were  sent  out  for  the  consideration  of 
the  associated  ministers  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  These  proposals 
were  not  without  their  good  points  ;  but  they  were  opposed  to  the  spirit  and 
habit  of  Congregational  churches.  It  was  proposed  that  the  ministers' 
meetings  should  have  an  ecclesiastical  character,  and  should  assume  some 
of  the  matters  usually  committed  to  the  churches ;  that  these  associations, 
with  the  addition  of  a  lay  element,  should  constitute  standing  councils, 
whose  decisions  should  usually  be  authoritative,  and  that  no  one  should  be 
allowed  to  preach  unless  he  had  the  written  testimonial  of  an  association. 
These  proposals  took  away  from  the  churches  much  of  the  independence 
and  authority  of  which  Congregational  churches  have  always  been  very 
jealous,  and  it  was  impossible  to  gain  consent  to  them.  The  answer  to  them 
was  made  by  the  Rev.  John  Wise,  of  Ipswich,  a  stout  defender  of  civil 
Hberty  against  encroachment,  and  a  military  chaplain  of  martial  spirit  and 
skill.  He  entitled  his  answer  The  Churches'  Quarrel  Espoused.  It  was  a 
very  shrewd  and  sharp  attack  and  defence.  It  overthrew  the  proposals  and 
strengthened  the  traditional  principles  of  the  churches,  which  settled  down 
more  firmly  on  their  old  platform.  Mr.  Wise  followed  this  victory,  in  171 7, 
by  another  publication  called  A  Vindication  of  the  Government  of  New 
England  Churches,  —  a  very  clear  demonstration  of  the  New  England  polity, 
and  one  which  had  a  large  influence  in  its  day.^ 

1  [See  further  in  Mr.  Scudder's  chapter.—     p,  494,  and  Tyler,  History  of  American  Lilcra- 

^°;]  '«'■*.  "•  104;  also,  Mr.  Goddard's  chajjter  In  this 

2  [See  Dr.  Dexter's  Congregationalism,  etc.,     volume. Ed.] 
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In  1707  the  Rev.  Samuel  Willard  died,  —  the  minister  of  the  South  Church 
and  vice-president  of  the  College.  He  was  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  and 
had  been  an  important  man  in  public  affairs.  He  was  a  man  of  large 
ability  and  of  extensive  learning.  "  His  death  was  a  severe  blow  to  his 
church  and  to  the  college,  and  regarded  as  '  an  awful  rebuke  to  the  whole 
land.'  .  .  .  That  he  was  diligent  and  laborious  is  shown  by  the  number 
of  his  publications.  His  common  sermons  were  fit  to  be  preached  before 
assembled  clergymen."  His  principal  work  was  a  course  of  monthly  lec- 
tures on  the  Shorter  Catechism,  —  A  Complete  Body  of  Divinity.  These 
lectures  were  read  at  the  college,  and  were  listened  to  by  crowds  of  people 
from  Boston.  They  constituted  "  the  first  folio  on  theology  published 
in  this  country,  and  the  largest  which  had  been  published  here  on  any 
subject,  being  a  very  expensive  undertaking  for  the  then  Western  Churches 
in  America."  ^ 

On  Oct.  28,  1707,  John  Leverett  was  chosen  President  of  Harvard 
College.  It  was  a  disappointment  to  the  Mathers,  who  had  hoped,  and 
not  without  reason,  that  one  of  them  —  and  it  mattered  little  to  them 
whether  it  was  the  father  or  the  son  —  would  be  chosen  to  that  most 
distinguished  office.  It  was  not  alone  that  this  office  had  passed  be- 
yond their  grasp  which  tried  and  provoked  them ;  but  they  had  been 
forced  to  see  the  college  come  under  the  influence  of  men  who  were 
in  sympathy  with  the    /^ 

new    religious    move-   ^f-^n^ru  -  »/yiu«.  />j..  i.'jt.o 
ment  which  had  found 

expression   in    the  4     (^  /       M  iJ        th      i— -* 

Manifesto  Church.    In  ^     '"■^^  '       '^'^T^/-    UA^^Jxtt.    J&w^^ 

his  religious  opinions  ^  yO 

Leverett  was  in  agree-  iJ/jM-'-tA,  CAX.' 

ment  with  the  Brattles.  The  Mathers  were  not  men  to  be  quiet  under  either 
wrong  or  misfortune.  They  were  disturbed  before  by  the  course  of  public 
affairs,  and  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  Governor.  Dudley  had  been 
imprisoned  with  Andros  by  the  party  with  which  the  Mathers  were  promi- 
nently associated.  On  the  accession  of  Dudley  to  the  chief  place  in  the 
province  they  greeted  him  with  respect  and  admiration.  The  father 
described  the  Governor  to  himself  as  "  blessed  with  rare  accomplishments, 
natural  and  acquired,"  and  "  beyond  all  others  advantaged  to  serve  and 
honor  Christ,  by  promoting  the  welfare  of  his  churches."  The  Governor 
on  his  part  acknowledged  that  "  if  he  ever  had  a  spiritual  father,  Mather 
was  the  man."  Cotton  Mather  used  his  office  to  give  the  new  governor 
warning  and  advice  against  Leverett  and  Byfield  the  speaker,  though  the 
force  of  the  admonition  seems  to  have  returned  upon  his  own  head. 

In  July,  1707,  there  was  printed  in  London  a  tract  of  about  forty  pages, 

I  [These   two-and-fifty    Lectures   make  nine  engraving  of  Willard,  which  appeared  in  this  £0- 

hundred  and  fourteen  double  column  pages,  —  lie,  is  given  in  Vol.  I.    Quincy,  Hist  of  Harvard 

the  work  of  nineteen  years.     Tyler,   American  University,  i.   ch.  viii.,   draws  the  character  of 

Literature,  ii.  168.     A  heliotype  after  Pelham's  Willard.  —  Ed.] 
VOL.  II.  —  28. 
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entitled  A  Memorial  of  the  Present  Deplorable  State  of  New  England. 
Of  this  pamphlet  "it  is  evident  that  Rev.  Cotton  Mather  was  the  inciter 
and  perhaps  the  compiler."  It  was  a  severe  arraignment  of  the  Governor 
for  his  maladministration  of  his  office,  by  which  New  England  had  been 
brought  under  many  disadvantages.  It  was  very  plain  that  whatever  friend- 
ship, or  semblance  of  friendship,  there  had  been  between  these  ministers  and 
the  Governor  was  now  at  an  end.  No  single  cause  for  this  change  need  be 
sought.  The  part  which  Dudley  had  in  placing  Leverett  at  the  head  of  the 
college  was  sufficient  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  to  draw  upon  the 
Governor  the  power  of  their  anger. 

Under  the  date  of  Jan.  20,  1708,  Increase  Mather  wrote  to  Governor 
Dudley  a  letter  heavy  with  the  gravest  charges.  He  was  charged  with 
"bribery  and  unrighteousness;"  with  contrivances  to  ruin  the  country; 
with  "hypocrisy  and  falseness  in  the  affair  of  the  college;"  with  the 
shedding  of  innocent  blood ;  with  the  neglect  of  the  worship  of  God.  The 
writer  justified  himself  especially  in  his  reproof,  because  the  Governor  had 
called  him  his  spiritual  father,  if  he  had  any ;  and  because  it  was  thought 
that  he  had  been  influential  in  procuring  the  appointment  of  the  Governor. 
On  the  same  day  Cotton  Mather  wrote  to  him  in  a  similar  strain,  in  a 
letter  less  orderly  and  particular,  but  quite  as  severe  and  very  much  longer. 
To  these  epistles  Governor  Dudley  replied  on  Feb.  3,  1708.  The  reply  is 
more  calm  than  the  circumstances  would  lead  one  to  expect.  If  it  is  not 
marked  with  the  confidence  of  a  man  who  has  the  assurance  of  his  con- 
science that  the  charges  against  him  are  without  reason,  it  is  still  the 
utterance  of  a  man  who  feels  that  his  adversaries  are  vulnerable  and  not 
without  fault. 

"  Why,  then,  have  you  permitted  me  to  go  on  in  these  evils,  without  admonition, 
till  you  tell  me  I  have  ruined  myself,  family,  and  country  ?  And  how  can  you  clear 
yourselves  from  having  a  hand  in  so  extensive  desolations?  ...  I  desire  you  will 
keep  your  station,  and  let  fifty  or  sixty  good  ministers,  your  equals  in  the  province, 
have  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  college,  and  advise  thereabouts  as  well  as 
yourselves,  and  I  hope  all  will  be  well.  I  am  an  honest  man,  and  have  lived  religiously 
these  forty  years  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ministers  in  New  England ;  and  your  wrath 
against  me  is  cruel,  and  will  not  be  justified." 

The  conduct  of  the  Mathers  did  not  have  the  approval  of  their  ministe- 
rial brethren.  Mr.  Pemberton  talked  very  warmly  about  Cotton  Mather's 
letter  to  the  Governor.  "  Said  if  he  were  as  the  Governor,  he  would  hum- 
ble him,  though  it  cost  him  his  head."  Mr.  Colman  preached  on  Febru- 
ary 5,  from  Galatians  v.  25.  "  'Tis  reckon'd  he  lash'd  Dr.  Mather  and  Mr. 
Cotton  Mather  and  Mr.  Bridge  for  what  they  have  written,  preach'd,  and 
pray'd  about  the  present  contest  with  the  Governor." 

The  Memorial  published  in  England  in  1707  was  received  and  read 
in  this  country.  It  was  soon  followed  by  a  pamphlet  on  the  other  side :  A 
Modest  Enquiry  into  the  Ground  and  Occasions  of  a  late  Pamphlet,  intituled 
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A  Memorial  of  the  Present  Deplorable  State  of  Ah'zo  England.  By  a  Dism- 
terested  Hand.  It  was  designed,  of  course,  to  be  a  justification  of  Dudley. 
It  was  followed  in  its  time,  in  1708,  by  anotlier  publication  on  The  Deplor- 
able State  of  New  England  By  Reason  of  a  Covetous  and  Treacherous 
Governonr  and  Pnsillaniinous  Counsellors.  Whatever  was  written,  and 
\vith    whatever  justice,   Dudley  did  not  possess  and  could   not   regain   the 


^ 


THE    "  OLD    BRTCK  "    OR    FIRST   CHURCH.^ 


confidence  and  esteem  of  the  people  over  whom  he  was  placed.  He  re- 
mained in  office  for  a  few  months  after  the  death  of  the  queen,  when  one 
Colonel  Burgess  was  appointed  in  his  place,  with  William  Tailer  as  lieut.- 
governor.      Burgess  was  induced  to  decline  the  position  offered  to  him,  and 


Samuel  Shute  was  appointed 


(jovernor,' 


with  William   Dummer,   Dudley's 


son-in-law,    for    lieut. -governor.     In  1720    Dudley    died.     The    alienation 

^   [There   is   another  view   of   this  building,  niscences   of  it  by  Mr.  William  Ilayden  in  the 

which  stood  from  1713  to  1808,  in   Rufus  Ellis's  appendix.     .See  also  Drake,  Lant/marks,  84,  etc. 

Last    Sermon    Preached    in    tlie    First    C/mrth,  — Ed.] 

Chauncy  Street,  May    10,   1 858,  with  some   remi-  -   [See  Dr.  Ellis's  chapter  in  this  vol.  —  Eu] 
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from  him  of  the  Mathers  seems  not  to  have  been  removed.  What  is 
perhaps  of  more  moment,  after  the  election  of  Leverett  the  Mathers, 
though  still  by  virtue  of  their  pastoral  office  overseers,  "  ceased  all  official 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  college,"  although  the  younger  did  not 
refrain  from  an  open  expression  of  his  discontent  with  the  management  of 
college  affairs.  We  find  him  in  171 8  writing  to  Governor  Shute:  "Though 
the  College  be  under  a  very  unhappy  government,  yet  for  my  own  part 
I  earnestly  desire  that  it  may  go  on  as  easily  and  as  quietly  as  possible.  .  .  . 
For  some  reasons  I  desire  to  keep  at  the  greatest  distance  imaginable  from 
all  the  affairs  of  Harvard."  But  the  association  of  his  name  with  the  col- 
lege was  not  so  soon  to  cease. 

In  the  year  1708  the  Baptist  Church  in  Boston  called  to  its  pastorate 
Mr.  Ellis  Callender,  who  had  been  a  member  of  this  church  since  1699. 

In  1709  a  meeting-house  for  the  Quakers  was  built  in  Boston  on  the  front 
part  of  their  land  in  Leverett's  Lane,  now  Congress  Street,  opposite  the 
present  Exchange  Place.  The  house  was  of  brick,  and  measured  about 
thirty  by  thirty-five  feet.  It  had  in  front  a  high  wooden  fence,  with  a  large 
gate,  which  was  seldom  opened  except  for  the  small  monthly  meetings  of 
the  society.  The  rear  part  of  their  land  seems  to  have  been  set  apart  for 
a  burying-ground.  Most  of  the  bodies  placed  there  were  in  1826  removed 
to  Lynn.i 

In  1710  the  First  Church  in  Boston  built  "a  convenient,  suitable  house 
for  the  use  of  the  ministry."  In  171 1  the  meeting-house  of  the  First 
Church  was  burned,  as  has  already  been  narrated ;  and  in  1712  "  was  founded 
the  fabrick  of  a  new  church,  which  was  occupied  in  May,  1713.  It  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  former  house,  and  was  built  of  brick.  It  was  of  three  stories, 
with  a  clock  and  belfry.     It  was  afterwards  known  as  the  '  Old  Brick.'  " 

In  1 713  Mr.  Joseph  Sewall  was  settled  at  the  South  Church  as  colleague 
with  Mr.  Pemberton.  He  was  the  son  of  Judge  Samuel  Sewall,  and  graduated 
at  Cambridge  in  1707,  and  studied  theology  there.  At  his  ordination  he 
preached  the  sermon  from  i  Corinthians,  iii.  7.  There  was  a  large  assem- 
bly. Nine  churches  were  represented  and  twelve  ministers  sat  at  the  table 
by  the  pulpit. 

"  Church  sat  in  the  gallery ;  Mr.  Pemberton  made  an  August  Speech,"  writes 
the  proud  father,  "  Shewing  the  Validity  and  Antiquity  of  New- English  Ordinations." 
The  Mathers,  Mr.  Wadsworth,  Mr.  Pemberton,  and  Mr.  Colman,  joined  in  laying  on 
hands.  "  Then  Mr.  Pemberton  Pray'd,  Ordain'd,  and  gave  the  Charge  Excellendy. 
Then  Dr.  Increase  Mather  made  a  notable  Speech,  gave  the  Right  Hand  of  Fellow- 
ship, and  pray'd.  .  .  .  The  chief  Entertainment  was  at  Mr.  Pemberton's  ;  but  was  con- 
siderable elsewhere.' " 

In  1 7 14  the  New  North  Church  in  Boston  was  formed.  "  Seventeen 
substantial  mechanics  ^  formed  the  nucleus  "  of  this  society.     They  set  up  a 

1  [See  the  Introduction  to  this  volume.  —  Ed.]     Sears,  Ebenezer  Clough,  John  Goldthwait,  Sam- 

i!  [Solomon  Townsend,  Erasmus  Stevens,  Moses     uel  Gardner,  William  Parkman,  John  Barrett, 

Pierce,  Caleb  Lyman,  John  Pecker,  Alexander     Isaac  Pierce,  Joshua  Cheever,  Matthew  Butler, 
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small  building  of  wood,  "  unassisted  by  the  more  wealthy  part  of  the  com- 
munity except  by  their  prayers  and  good  wishes."  Rev.  John  Webb,  of 
Harvard,  1708,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  new  church  Oct.  20,  17 14. 
The  congregation  increased  so  much  that  in  1730  the  house  was  enlarged, 
and  in  1802  a  more  substantial  structure  took  its  place. 

In  171 5  Rev.  Mr.  Bridge,  of  the  First  Church,  died,  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  his  ministry  in  this  church.  "  He  made  a  sudden  exit  from  the 
scene  of  his  labors,  leaving  behind  him  a  name  which  is  better  than 
precious  ointment,  and  four  pubHcations  evincing  his  concern  for  the  cause 
of  righteousness  and  the  welfare  of  mankind."^  In  1717  Mr.  Thomas 
Foxcroft  was  chosen  as  the  colleague  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  and  was 
ordained    November  20.      He         ^  ^^^ 

graduated  at  Harvard  in  17 14.    ^7^^^      foUOC^Cp- 
His  father  was  a  member   of  ^ 

the   English  Church,    but  the      -(^'-^^■-^^r-;;^^--^^-^^^'^^^^^^ 

son  joined  the  Congregational- 

ists,  and  became  a  very  popular  preacher.  In  171 8  Mr.  EHsha  Callender, 
H.  C.  1 710,  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church.  The  two 
Mathers  and  Mr.  Webb  joined  in  the  service  of  ordination.  Cotton  Mather 
preached  the  sermon,  which  was  entitled  "  Good  men  united."  Mr.  Callen- 
der was  the  son  of  his  predecessor  in  this  church.  The  father  is  supposed 
to  have  died  about  1726. 

Later  in  17 18  Mr.  Thomas  Prince  was  ordained  as  colleague  with  Mr. 
Sewall  at  the  South  Church.  Mr.  Prince  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1707, 
and  after  studying  theology  at  Cambridge  went  abroad  and  spent  several 

years  in  travel.     He  preached  for  a  few  years  in 
'\ito^yna^   T^t^rvCC.  ^    England,  but  declined  to  remain  there.     He  was 

well  received  in  Boston,^  and  after  supplying  the 
pulpit  of  the  South  Church  for  a  portion  of  the  time,  he  was  called  to  the 
pastoral  office.     He  preached  at  his  ordination  from  Hebrews  xiii.  17. 

Elias  Townsend,  John  Goff,  and  James  Barnard,  chusetts  Historical  Society,  and  of  the  American 

John  Dixwell,  son  of  Col.  Dixwell  (James  Davids)  Antiquarian  Society ;  an  engraving  is  in  Drake's 

the  regicide,  was  a  deacon.    Mr.  Samuel  Holden,  Boston,f.6^6.   For  memoirs  of  him  by  Samuel  G. 

who  was  chosen  deacon  in  1752,  was  the  oldest  Drake,  see  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  1851, 

man  in  Boston  when  he  died,  about  1793.  —  E''-]  P-  375  >  ^""^  '^y  William  H.  Whitmore,  see  the 

^  [Rev.  William  Cooper's  diary  {N.  E.  Hist,  edition  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Prince  Library, 

and  Geneal.  /ieg.,i%j6,p  435)  says :  "1715,  Sept.  which  Messrs.  Wiggin  and  Lunt  were  allowed 

26.     Dyed  here  the  Rev''  Mr.  Thomas  Bridge,  in  to  print  from  the  type  used  in  printing  the  Bos- 

the  59"'  year  of  his  age,  and  ye  1 1  of  his  pastoral  ton  Public  Library  edition  of  the  Catalogue,  which 

office  to  ye  i"'  Ch.  of  X  in  this  place.    His  birth  has  an  introduction  on  Prince  and  his  library  by 

and  education  were  in  England.     He  was  a  man  Justin  Winsor.     See  also  Tyler's  American  Lit- 

of  much  piety,  devotion,  love,  humility,  meek-  erature,\\.\^;  anA  North  American  Review,  0(A. 

ness,  etc.,  and  of  great  fidelity  in  the  discharge  i860,  by  Whitmore.    A  letter  from  Prince,  giv- 

of  his  office.     He  dyed  of  lethargical  or  apoplec-  ing  an  account  of  his  family,  published  in  the 

tick  disease.''    A  sermon  on  his  death  by  Cotton  N.  E  WeeJily  yournal,  July  i^,  17 2S,\s  reprinted 

Mather  was  printed  in  Boston,  1715.     See  iV.  E.  in  the  Register,  1851,  p.  378,  where  will  also  be 

Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  1865,  p.  161.  —  Ed.]  found  a  tabular  pedigree.  —  Ed.] 

'^  [A  heliotype  reproduction  of  an  engraving  ^  [jje  had  arrived  in  the  harbor  on  Sunday, 
of  Prince  is  given  in  the  present  chapter.  There  July  21  ;  and  he  speaks  in  his  diary  of  the  cap- 
are  portraits  of  him  in  the  galleries  of  the  Massa-  tain  in  his  pinnace  taking  him  to  Long  Wharf 
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In  1 7 19  the  New  South  Church  was  formed.  In  1715  the  town  had 
made  a  grant  to  sundry  petitioners,  among  whom  was  Samuel  Adams,  of 
"  a  Piece  of  Land  comonly  called  Church  Green,  nigh  Summer  Street  in 
Boston,  of  sixty-five  feet  in  Length  and  forty-five  feet  in  Breadth  (with  con- 
venient High  Wayes  Round  the  same),  for  the  Erecting  thereon  an  Edifice 
for  a  Meeting  House  for  the  Publick  Worship  of  God."  It  is  not  known 
why  this  piece  of  land  was  so  early  decorated  with  the  ecclesiastical  name 
which  it  has  borne  till  within  a  few  years.^  On  this  lot  was  erected  "  a  con- 
venient wooden  building,  with  a  handsome  steeple,  finished  after  the  lonick 
order,  in  which  is  a  bell."  On  Nov.  22,  17 19,  Mr.  Samuel  Checkley,  H.  C. 
1715,  was  ordained  as  the  minister  of  the  new  church. 

In  1720  Rev.  Peter  Thacher  was  installed  pastor  of  the  New  North  Church. 
It  was  an  event  of  great  local  interest  and  importance.  Mr.  Thacher  was 
the  grandson  of  the  first  minister  of  the  South  Church.  He  graduated  at 
Cambridge  in  1696.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Weymouth  Church  in 
1707,  and  remained  there  until  he  was  called  to  Boston.  He  was  eminently 
qualified  for  the  position  to  which  he  was  invited,  but  he  was  already  the 
pastor  of  a  church.  Standing  among  the  customs  of  our  time,  we  smile  at  the 
controversy  over  the  propriety  of  calling  a  minister  from  one  church  to 
another.  Mr.  Thacher  was  called  by  a  majority  of  only  one  vote,  and  that 
one  was  the  casting  vote  of  the  pastor.  It  was  not  right,  said  the  objectors, 
for  a  wealthier  society  to  draw  away  the  minister  of  one  that  was  poorer : 

"  Weymouth,  in  God's  sight,  is  as  precious  as  Boston,  and  the  souls  there  of  as 
great  worth  as  the  souls  here.  And  to  the  common  objection,  that  it  is  a  pity  that  Mr. 
Thacher,  being  so  bright  a  light,  should  smoke  out  his  days  in  so  much  obscurity,  we 
answer,  first,  bright  lights  shine  brightest  in  the  darkest  places ;  and,  secondly,  bright 
lights  are  the  obscurer  for  burning  in  a  room  where  there  are  more,  and  as  bright." 

To  the  other  excuses  of  the  majority, — that  ministers  had  moved  in  this 
way  before ;  that  Mr.  Thacher  was  not  equal  to  the  work  in  Weymouth, 
especially  the  pastoral  visitation ;  that  he  had  not  done  much  good  by  his 
preaching  there ;  and  that  he  wished  the  dehght  and  profit  of  the  conversa- 
tion he  would  find  in  Boston,  —  they  made  forcible  replies.  The  other 
ministers  sought  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  parties.  They  advised  the 
majority  not  to  insist  on  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Thacher,  and  the  minority 

about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  service  had  SewalVs  Diary,  iii.  135.     The  diary  of  the  Rev. 

begun,  whereby  he    escaped    "the   crowds  of  Jacob  Eliot  records,  under  date  of  July  28,  1717, 

people  that  came  down  the  wharf  at  noon-time  "  the  first  sermon  that  ever  Mr.  Prince  "  preached 

to  see  him  ;  for  "they  tell  me,"  he  adds,  "there  in  New  England,"  at  the  Old  North;  and  later 

were  about  500  came  down  inquiring  after  me.  (Sept.  5)  he  mentions  his  first  Thursday  lecture. 

But  now,  the  streets  being  clear,  I  silently  went  Sewall  says  :  "  Mr.  Prince  preached  in  my  son's 

up  to  the  Old  South  meeting,  and  none  there  turn."    He  also  chronicles  a  fast   kept   at  the 

knew  me."    Judge  Sewall  says :  "  He  was  at  our  Old  South,  Sept.  25,  "to  chuse  a  minister,"  when 

meeting  ;  but  not  thinking  of  him,  and  he  having.  Mr.  Sewall  preached  in  the  morning,  and  Cotton 

a  wig  on  and  russet  coat,  I  saw  him  not  at  all."  Mather  in  the  afternoon.      See    also  SewalPs 

Prince  says  again  :  "  After  the  exercises  ended  I  Diary,  iii.  140.  —  Ed.] 

made  haste  into  the  porch  on  purpose  to  avoid  1  [See  Introduction  to  this  volume  for  the 

Mr.  Sewall's  taking  notice  of  me  in  public."—  early  history  of  this  lot. —  Ed.] 
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not  to  build  another  meeting-house,  A  conflict  of  pamphlets  followed  with 
titles  which  indicated  the  deep  feeling  on  both  sides.  The  majority  wrote 
with  the  more  moderation,  but  the  dissentients,  though  they  showed  the 
most  temper,  seem  to  have  been  in  the  right.  When  Mr.  Thacher  came  in 
accordance  with  the  invitation  given  to  him,  the  Boston  ministers  refused  to 
sit  on  the  council  which  was  to  install  him.  Only  one  church  was  fairly 
represented  on  the  council ;  one  other  minister,  a  relative  of  the  candidate, 
came,  though  his  church  had  refused  to  send  him.  There  was  danger  of 
disorder  at  the  ptiblic  service.  The  council  went  out  of  the  back  gate  of 
Mr.  Webb's  garden,  and  through  an  alley  which  opened  in  front  of  the 
meeting-house,  and  thus  gained  possession  of  the  pulpit.  An  uproar  ensued. 
In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  the  minister  of  the  church  at  Rumney  Marsh, 
the  only  one  on  the  council,  asked  the  necessary  questions,  concerning  the 
call  and  its  acceptance,  and  declared  Mr.  Thacher  regularly  inducted  into 
his  office  as  minister  of  the  church.  The  dissenting  part  of  the  society 
withdrew,  and  prepared  to  build  another  meeting-house  and  to  organize  a 
new  church.  The  needs  of  the  neighborhood  did  not  require  another  place 
of  worship,  but  the  convictions  of  these  persons  demanded  it.  Twenty- four 
persons  associated  themselves  for  this  purpose,  and  this  number  was  soon 
increased  to  forty.  They  built  a  brick  house  which  was  long  regarded 
as  a  structure  of  remarkable  elegance.  It  fronted  upon  Hanover  Street, 
with  entrances  on  three  sides.  It  was  dedicated  on  May  10,  1721.  Mr. 
Cotton  Mather  preached  the  morning  sermon  from  Psalm  xxiv.  lo.  Dr.  In- 
crease Mather,  Dr.  Cooper,  and  Dr.  Colman,  took  part  in  the  services,  with 
Mr.  Wadsworth,  who  preached  the  afternoon  sermon  from  Revelation  ii.  i. 
In  May,  1722,  a  church  was  gathered,^  and  on  the  same  day  Mr.  William 
Waldron  was  ordained  as  the  first  pastor.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
in  1 717.  His  ministry  was  brief,  as  he  died  in  1727.  But  he  greatly  en- 
deared himself  to  those  who  knew  him.  He  was  possessed  of  a  deeply 
rehgious  spirit,  and  of  warm  affections.  A  zealous  adherent  to  the  New 
England  polity,  he  was  devoted  to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  His 
preaching  was  sound  in  argument-  and  direct  and  plain  in  method.  He 
was  heartily  commemorated  in  the  discourses  of  his  associates  as  a  man 
of  unusual  worth. 

It  was  the  custom  at  this  time  for  the  Congregational  ministers  of  the 
province  to  come  to  Boston  at  the  session  of  the  General  Court  for  the 
election  of  magistrates.  They  generally  dined  together  at  the  house  of  one 
of  the  ministers,  and  frequently  had  the  company  of  the  Governor  and  other 
persons  connected  with  the  government.  The  connection  between  the 
ministers  and  the  government  was  an  intimate  one.  The  judgment  and 
advice  of  the  ministers  had,  at  an  earlier  time,  been  more  sought  by  the 
rulers ;  but  their  influence  continued  to  be  evident  and  efficient.  At  length 
it  was  thought  advisable  that  this  gathering  of  the  clergy  should  have  a 

[1  A  list  of  persons  connected  with  the  new     man,  is  printed  in  the  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal. 
brick  church,  1722-7 1,  compiled  by  T.  B.  Wy-     Reg.,]\sXy,  1864  — Ed.] 
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more  formal  character,  and  the  "  Convention  of  Congregational  Ministers  " 
was  organized.  In  1720  they  "Voted,  that  a  sermon  should  be  preached 
annually  to  the  ministers  on  the  day  following  election."  Dr.  Increase 
Mather  was  chosen  the  preacher  for  the  next  year,  with  the  Rev.  Solomon 
Stoddard  and  the  Rev.  Cotton  Mather  as  substitutes.  Dr.  Increase  Mather 
accordingly  preached  the  sermon  in  172 1.  In  1722  Mr.  Cotton  Mather 
preached.  During  the  first  eight  years  the  sermon  was  delivered  in  a 
private  dwelling-house.  In  1731  there  is  the  first  notice  of  a  collection  of 
money  for  missionary  purposes,  and  this  was  repeated  in  subsequent  years. 
At  a  later  date,  1786,  the  "Congregational  Charitable  Society  of  Massa- 
chusetts "  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature,  that  the  benevolent  work 
begun  by  the  Convention  might  be  more  efficiently  carried  on.  The  result 
of  this  movement  has  been  the  accumulation  of  a  large  fund,  the  income 
of  which  is  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  families  of  deceased  ministers.  A 
collection  for  a  similar  object  is  taken  after  the  sermon  which  is  still 
preached  before  the  "  Convention  of  Congregational  Ministers." 

In  1723  Dr.  Increase  Mather  closed  his  long  life.  Its  story  is  inseparable 
from  the  history  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  From  his  graduation  in 
1656  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  profession  he  had  both 
inherited  and  chosen,  and  in  the  affairs  of  the  town,  the  college,  and  the 
colony.  After  his  death,  Mr.  Joshua  Gee  was  chosen  as  colleague  with 
Mr.  Cotton  Mather  in  the  pastoral  work  of  the  Second  Church,  and  was 
ordained  in  December,  1723.  Mr.  Gee  was  a  Harvard  graduate  of  1717, 
and  gave  promise  of  large  usefulness.  His  early  preaching  attracted  much 
attention,  and  his  talents  gave  him  a  wide  influence.  He  was  an  instructive 
and  convincing  preacher,  full  of  zeal,  and  moved  by  strong  convictions. 
Though  said  to  have  been  of  an  indolent  habit,  he  bore  an  active  part  in  the 
controversies  of  his  time.  He  bound  his  parishioners  to  him  and  devised 
wise  things  for  them  and  for  his  successors  in  founding  a  library  for  the  use 
of  the  church  and  its  ministers. 

In  May,  1724,  President  Leverett  suddenly  died.^  The  great  question 
immediately  arose,  who  should  succeed  to  his  high  station?  It  was  an  im- 
portant and  difficult  question  at  any  time,  but  was  rendered  more  so  by  the 
divisions  in  the  religious  views  of  the  friends  of  the  college,  and  by  the 
jealousies  which  this  state  of  things  would  naturally  engender.  It  is  not 
strange  that  Cotton  Mather  desired  and  expected  the  office.  It  is  not  strange 
that  he  was  passed  over  in  the  choice.  Rev.  Joseph  Sewall  was  elected ; 
chosen  for  his  piety,  Mr.  Mather  wrote.  It  was  not  a  just  reflection  upon 
him  or  the  electors ;  yet  the  gifts  of  Mr.  Sewall  seem  to  have  been  better 
suited  to  the  work  of  a  pastor  than  to  that  of  president.  The  Old  South 
Church  was  unwilling  to  give  him  up,  and  he  declined  the  office.  The  Rev. 
Benjamin  Colman,  of  the  Brattle  Street  Church,  was  chosen.  In  connection 
with  this  election,  the  friends  of  the  college  sought  to  secure  from  the  Gene- 
ral Court  a  fitting  salary  for  the  president,  and  one  which  could  be  depended 
'  [Quincy  depicts  his  character.     History  of  Harvard  University,  i.  qh.  jcv-  and  xvi.  —  Ed.1 
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upon.  The  effort  failed,  and  Mr.  Colman  declined  the  office.  Several 
months  passed  before  another  election  was  made,  when  the  Rev.  Benja- 
min Wadsworth,  of  the  First  Church,  was  chosen.  He  declared  his  reluct- 
ance to  accept  the  office,  and  his  preference  to  remain  with  his  church. 
His  church  finally  consented  that  he  should  accept  the  call  to  the  new  posi- 
tion, if  he  judged  it  to  be  his  duty.  He  consented  to  be  made  the  presi- 
dent of  .the  college,  and  the  General  Court  granted  him  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  "  to  enable  him  to  enter  upon  and  manage  the  great  affair  of  that 
presidency,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  look  out  a  suitable  house  for 
the  reception  of  the  President,"  and  to  inquire  into  the  financial  condition 
of  the  college.  He  was  inaugurated  on  Commencement  Day,  1725.  He 
retired  from  the  pastoral  office,  but  continued  for  a  time  to  preach  in 
his  turn  for  the  First  Church,  whose  friendship  he  possessed  to  the  end 
of  his  life. 

In  1723  the  Second  Episcopal  Church  in  Boston  was  built  for  the 
new  Society,  which  bore  the  name  of  Christ  Church,  and  was  to  be  under 
the  care  of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Cutler.  That  house  of  worship  is  still 
standing  on  Salem  Street.  It  was  in  its  day  much  admired  for  its  archi- 
tectural beauty.^  In  1744  a  chime  of  bells  procured  in  England  by  Dr. 
Cutler,  and  consecrated  there,  was  placed  in  the  tall  steeple,  which  Jias 
been  twice  rebuilt,  where  it  still  remains. 

After  Mr.  Wadsworth  had  assumed  the  presidency  of  the  college,  the 
First  Church  took  measures  to  procure  another  minister;  and  in  1727,  on 
October  25,  Mr.  Charles  Chauncy  was  ordained  as  the  colleague  of  Mr. 
Foxcroft.  Mr.  Chauncy  was  the  great-grandson  of  President  Chauncy,  and 
graduated  in  1721.  He  filled  out  a  long  life  with  industry  and  piety,  and 
died  in  1787,  after  a  ministry  of  nearly  sixty  years  in  this  church.  He  was 
called  to  defend  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  churches,  and  to  oppose  those 
who  would  subvert  them ;  and  he  proved  a  valiant  champion.  He  left  in 
print  a  large  number  of  works,  chiefly  sermons,  to  witness  to  the  earnestness 
of  his  life. 

In  1727  a  colony  of  Irish  Presbyterians  formed  a  church  and  began  wor- 
ship irb  a  plain  wooden  building,  which  had  been  used  as  a  barn,  in  Long 
Lane,  now  Federal  Street.  Rev.  John  Moorhead  was  their  minister  for  a  very 
long  period.^  In  1744  they  were  strong  enough  to  put  up  a  neat  church 
edifice,  which  was  afterwards  enlarged  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  flourishing 
society.  The  bell  and  vane  of  the  old  Brattle  Street  Meeting-house  were 
presented  to  the  new  house,  by  Governor  Hancock.  At  the  New  Brick 
Church,  in  1728,  Mr.  William  Welsteed  took  the  place  of  Mr.  Waldron  as 
pastor.     He  was   a  Boston   boy,  a  graduate  of  the  college  in  17 16,  and  a 

1  [A  list  of  the  original  pew  owners  is  given  Another  says,  "  Abel  Rudhall,   of   Gloucester, 

in  Drake  and  Snow.    Two  hundred  and  fourteen  cast  us  all.     Anno,  1744."  —  Ed.] 
persons  contributed  £-]}p  181.  towards  the  cost  ^  [A  heliotype  after   Pelham's  engraving  of 

of   erection.       The   bells   weigh   7,272  pounds.  Moorhead    is    given    in    the    present    chapter. 

One  is  inscribed,  "  We  are  the  first  ring  ot  bells  It  was  both  painted  and  engraved  by  this  artist 

cast  for  the  British  Empire  in  North   America-"  in  1751.  —  Ed.] 
VOL.    II.  —  29. 
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tutor  there  from  1720  to  1728.  He  remained  for  twenty-five  years  the  mm- 
ister  of  the  church.^  After  the  first  ten  years  Mr.  ElHs  Gray  was  associated 
with  him.     He  also  was  a  Boston  boy,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in   1734. 


Both  of  these  ministers  died  in  1753,  on  the  communion  Sabbath,  at  the 
same  time  of  the  day,  of  the  same  disease,  and  after  each  had  preached 
his 'last  sermon,  to  his   own   people,  from  the  same  text  with  the    other, 


1  [A  heliotype  after  an  engraving  of  Wel- 
steed  is  given  in  the  present  chapter.  —  Ed.] 

2  [There  are  portraits  of  Chauncy  in  the 
collections  of  the  Historical  Society,  and  in 
Memorial  Hall  at  Cambridge.  The  present 
engraving  follows  that  in  the  Historical  Society. 


See  W.  C.  Fowler's  Memorial  of  the  Chauncys, 
1858,  pp.  304,  and  a  memoir  in  A'.  E.  Hist,  and 
Geneal.  Reg.,  Oct.  1856,  p.  325.  There  is  a  good 
characterization  of  Chauncy  in  Tyler's  American 
Literature,  ii.  200.  —  Ed.] 
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—  "Redeeming  the  time,  because  the  days  are  evil."  They  were  not 
especially  distinguished  men,  but  were  accomplished  and  exemplary, 
diligent  and  useful.      In  this  year,  1728,  died 

the  Rev.  Cotton  Mather,  sixty-five  years  old,  ^\      /VyO ^^  L/^M/y^ 

—  busy  and   disturbed  years,  whose  story  and  Co?  •   « '  CAX/V 
spirit  will  be  told  in  another  place. 

In  the  same  year  William  Burnet  arrived  in  Boston  as  governor  of  the 
province.  The  position  of  the  son  of  the  renowned  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in 
the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  province  can  be  readily  conjectured.  He  had 
a  generous  reception,  but  his  brief  period  of  administration  was  chiefly 
occupied  in  the  effort  to  procure  the  settlement  of  a  stated  salary  upon  the 
governor.  In  September,  1729,  he  died,  from  a  fever  contracted  by  the 
overturning  of  his  carriage  as  he  was  coming  to  Boston  from  Cambridge, 
where  the  General  Court  was  holding  its  session.  Jonathan  Belcher  was 
appointed  to  his  place,  — -  a  grandson  of  Andrew  Belcher,  the  ancient  inn- 
holder  of  Cambridge,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1699.  After  an  admin- 
istration which  had  been  of  advantage  to  the  province,  he  was  transferred 
to  New  Jersey  in  1741.  He  adhered  to  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  and  with 
fond  recollections  of  his  early  home  desired  that  his  burial  should  be  at 
Cambridge. 

A  law  was  passed  in  1729  which  relieved  Baptists  and  Quakers  from 
parish  taxes.  In  1730  the  Old  South  Church  entered  its  new  house  of 
worship,  which  was  to  become  famous  before  the  century  closed. 

In  the  year  1732  another  church  was  established,  in  Hollis  Street.  Gov- 
ernor Belcher  was  very  prominent  in  the  organization  of  this  church,  and 
gave  the  land  on  which  the  meeting-house  was  built.  This  was  a  small 
wooden  building,  and  had  a  bell  weighing  eight  hundred  pounds,  the  gift  of 
a  nephew  of  the  Thomas  Hollis  from  whom  the  church  and  the  street  took 
their  name.  The  first  minister  was  Rev.  Mather  Byles,  who  was  born  in 
Boston  in  1706,  who  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1725,  and  after  careful 
preparation  began  to  preach.  He  was  ordained  over  the  Hollis-Street 
Church,  Dec.  20,  1733.  Mr.  Byles  came  to  be  well-known  for  his  literary 
and  poetical  accomplishments,  and  for  his  lively  wit.  He  had  a  considerable 
reputation  as  a  preacher.  When  the  conflict  between  the  province  and  the 
royal  government  was  hastening  towards  the  Revolution,  he  took  sides  with 
the  Tory  party,  and  boldly  expressed  his  opinions.  In  consequence  of  this 
course  he  was  compelled  to  retire  from  the  office  which  he  had  so  long  filled, 
which  he  did  in  1776.  He  was  denounced  in  town-meeting,  in  1777,  as  an 
enemy  to  his  country,  and  was  tried,  and  for  a  short  time  confined  to  his  own 
house  under  a  guard. 

Mr.  Samuel  Mather  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Cotton  Mather,  born  in  1706, 
graduated  in  1723,  and  in  1732  called  to  be  colleague  with  Mr.  Gee  at  the 
Second  Church.  After  he  had  held  this  place  for  nine  years,  serious 
difficulties  arose  between  Mr.  Gee  and  Mr.  Mather,  and  between  Mr.  Mather 
and  a  majority  of  the  church.      It  was  charged  that  the  junior  pastor  was 
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not  entirely  sound  in  doctrine,  and  not  entirely  proper  in  his  conduct.  He 
asked  to  be  dismissed  ;  tlie  church  refused,  and  proceeded  to  an  investiga- 
tion. A  council  \\as  called  which  tried  to  heal  the  breach.  For  a  little 
time  it  seemed  that  the  endeavor  mi£rht  be  successful.     The  council  finally 


J}Lj^  t5yf£tJ 


'  [This  cut  follows  a  well-known  mezzotint 
likeness  of  Mather  Byles,  which  has  also  been 
reproduced  in  lieliotype  in  Rev.  George  L.  Cha- 
ney's  Historical  Disavirsis  on  the  history  of  the 
Hollis-Street  Church.  A  portrait  of  iJr.  Byles 
is  owned  by  Miss  Kale  O.  .Stone.     Dr.  Byles  lived 


on  Tremont  Street,  nearly  where  that  street  parts 
from  Shawmut  Avenue,  and  in  the  process  of 
widening  the  thoroughfares  the  site  of  his  house 
is  brought  partl\-  upon  the  pavement.  Drake's 
LanJmar),:..  4,2  T\-ler,  H.slorv  of  American 
I.iU-ralure,  u.    192,  draws  his  character  sharplv 
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advised  that  Mr.  Mather  should  be  dismissed  and  his  salary  continued  for 
one  year.  He  was  accordingly  dismissed,  and  ninety-three  of  the  church 
withdrew  with  him.  Two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  remained. 
The  withdrawing  parties  made 
overtures  looking  to  a  return, 
but  these  could  not  be  accepted 
if  Mr.  Mather  was  to  be  rein- 
stated. The  separatists  therefore  went  forward  and  erected  a  meeting- 
house on  Hanover  Street,  and  became  the  Tenth  Congregational  Church  in 
Boston.  Mr.  Mather  continued  to  minister  to  this  church  until  his  death, 
in  1785,  when,  in  accordance  with  his  request,  most  of  his  people  returned 
to  the  Second  Church.  The  meeting-house  was  afterward  sold  to  the 
Universalists.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  which  Mr.  Mather  encountered, 
there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  his  uprightness.  He  seems  to  have  been 
in  good  standing  outside  of  the  Second  Church.  His  family  position,  both 
on  the  side  of  his-  father,  grandfather,  and  of  his  wife,  who  was  a  sister  of 
Governor  Hutchinson,  exposed  him  to  jealousy  and  ill-will  more  than  if  he 
had  been  differently  connected.  He  is  accounted  a  man  of  learning,  though 
not  a  powerful  preacher. 

To  look  back  once  more,  in  1737  the  West  Church  in  Boston  was  formed, 
and  a  meeting-house  was  erected  on  Lynde  Street.  It  .was  the  only  church 
in  that  part  of  the  town.  The  first  minister  was  Rev.  William  Hooper,  who, 
after  a  service  of  nine  years,  turned  away  from  the  New  England  churches, 
and  connected  himself  with  the  Church  of  England.  He  went  to  England 
and  was  again  ordained,  after  which  he  returned  and  was  made  the  minister 
of  Trinity  Church,  the  third  Episcopal  Church  in  the  town.  The  house  of 
worship  of  this  church  was  opened  in  1735.  It  stood  on  Summer  Street, 
at  the  corner  of  Hawley,  and  was  a  plain  wooden  structure,  ninety  feet  by 
sixty,  without  steeple  or  tower.  The  interior  was  considered  the  finest  in 
the  town.  The  first  minister  was  the  Rev.  Addington  Davenport,  who  was 
for  three  years  the  Assistant  Rector  at  the  King's  Chapel,  and  assumed  the 
charge  of  the  new  church  in  1740. 

President  Wadsworth  died  in  1737.  His  health  began  to  decline  soon 
after  he  was  placed  over  the  college,  but  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  his 
impaired  strength  he  performed  his  duties  to  the  general  acceptance  of  the 
friends  of  the  college.      "  His  conduct  in  their  discharge  was  marked  by 

He  is  chiefly  remembered  for  his  Tory  pro-  Some  contemporary  stanzas  are  still  remem- 

clivities,  which  will  be  touched  upon  in  the  next  bered :  — 

volume.     His  wit  and  jests  still  pass  current  in 

Boston,  and  Tyler  has  noted  the  instances  of  his  "  T^we  's  punning  Byles  provokes  our  smUes, 

repartee  recorded  in  Tudor's  Life  of  James  Otis,  J^  ?J"  f  ='^'^'y  P^'?^:   .  , 

^  .  J     J    J  ....  He  visits  folks  to  crack  his  jokes, 

156;  Belknap  Papers  m   5   Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  11.  which  never  mend  their  hearts. 

285,  471 ;  iii.   51,  234;  and   Sprague,  Annals  of  with  strutting  gait  and  wig  so  great, 
the  American  Pulpit,  i.  377,  378,  382.     See  also  He  walks  along  the  streets; 

Sargent,   Dealings  with  the  Dead,   ii.   364,  etc.  And  throws  out  wit,  or  what 's  like  it, 
T-x,.,-,^.            r  ._,    .  To  every  one  he  meets." 

DuyckinCK,  Cyc.  of  Amer.  Lit.,  \.  119.  —Ed. 
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tirmncss,  prudence,  and  judgment.  Faithful  to  every  trust,  kind  to  all, 
calm,  cautious,  moderate,  self-possessed,  and  affectionate,  he  left  a  name 
precious  to  his  own,  and  appreciated  highly  by  after-times."  In  seeking 
another  president  the  Corporation  turned  again  to  the  ministers  of  Boston, 
and  made  choice  of  the  Rev.  William  Cooper,  of  the  Brattle-Street  Church. 


BENJAMIN    WAn,SWORTH.' 

This  election  appears  to  have  been  a  compromise,  and  not  to  have  secured 
the  favorite  candidate  of  either  of  the  religious  parties  between  which  the 
community  was  divided.  Mr.  Cooper  promptly  declined  the  proffered  honor 
and  responsibility,  and  a  few  days  later  the  Rev.  Edward   Holvoke,  of  Mar- 

1   [Thi^  cm  follows  .1  portrait  now  hanging  in  Memorial  Hall,  Cambridge.  —  Ed. ] 
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blehead,  was  unanimously  chosen.  He  had  graduated  in  1705,  and  had  been 
a  tutor,  librarian,  and  fellow  in  the  college.  He  was  considered  eminently 
fitted  for  the  duties  of  the  office.  His  religious  principles  coincided  with 
the  mildness  and  Catholicism  which  characterized  the  government  of  the 
seminary.  To  the  inquiry  of  Governor  Belcher,  Mr.  Holyoke's  neighbor, 
the  Rev.  John  Barnard  answered :  "  I  think  Mr.  Holyoke  as  Orthodox  a 
Calvinist  as  any  man;  though  I  look  upon  him  as  too  much  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  of  too  catholic  a  temper,  to  cram  his  principles  down  another 
man's  throat."  "  Then  I  beheve  he  must  be  the  man,"  replied  the  Gov- 
ernor. He  was  inaugurated  Sept.  28,  1737.  The  General  Court  agreed  to 
pay  to  the  Society  which  had  thus  given  up  its  pastor  one  hundred  and  forty 
pounds,  "  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  settlement  of  a  minister  there." 

In  1738  Rev.  Elisha  Callender,  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  died.  He 
had  served  this  church  for  twenty  years,  and  was  "  beloved  by  people  of  all 
persuasions  for  his  charitable  and  catholic  way  of  thinking.  His  life  was 
unspotted,  and  his  conversation  always  affable,  religious,  and  truly  manly." 
In  1739  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Condy  was  made  the  minister  of  this  church. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1726. 

In  1739  the  Rev.  Peter  Thacher,  of  the  New  North  Church,  died.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  powers  and  wide  learning;  of  a  manly  and  earnest 
spirit;  devout  and  amiable.  "To  call  him  the  evangelical  reasoner  is  com- 
prehensive of  his  character  as  a  preacher."  ^ 

We  are  brought  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  religious  movement  often 
called  "  The  great  Awakening."  There  had  come  to  be  in  the  churches  a 
lack  of  spiritual  vigor,  a  languor,  a  deadness  of  faith,  and  an  unsoundness 
of  belief,  which  were  not  in  keeping  with  their  position  or  their  history,  and 
which  foreboded  evil  things  for  the  years  that  were  to  come.  Out  of  this 
sleep  they  were  awakened  in  a  marvellous  manner.  The  new  life  began  to 
appear  in  1734,  under  the  powerful  preaching  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  at 
Northampton.  It  spread  to  the  sur- 
rounding towns.  It  aroused  the  inter- 
est of  the  Boston  churches.  Dr.  _^  ^—^ 
Colman  wrote  to  Dr.  Edwards  for  an  ^cT7ZM'/n^:Z-fZ^  2%<^'2'/V^ 
account  of  the  work,  which  was  given   C^ 

in  a  long  letter  afterward  published  in  London.  The  Boston  ministers 
kept  their  people  interested,  and  circulated  among  them  Dr.  Edwards's 
letter  and  several  sermons  which  had  been  influential  in  the  movement. 
The  remarkable  interest  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  was  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance ;  partly,  it  would  seem,  because  so  many  had  quickly  felt  the  new 
life,  and  had  come  under  its  control,  or  turned  away  from  it.  But  Boston 
was  yet  to  feel  its  power.     At  the  hands  of  a  stranger  it  was  to  receive 

1  [His  relationship  to  other  members  of  this  ^  [This  is  the  subscription  to  a  letter  on  file 

family  of  ministers   can  be  traced  in  JV.  E.  Hist,  at  the  State  House,  addressed  to  Josiah  Willard, 

and  Geneal.  Reg.,  1859,  p.  246.  and   1866,  p.  316,  relating  to  the  labors  of  Whitefield.      On   his 

and  in  the  New  England  Magazine,  '^vA'j,  1834.  mother's  side  Edwards  was  descended  from  the 

See  also  Heraldic  Journal,  iv.  75.  — Ed.]  Boston  Stoddards.  —  Ed-] 


^y^^^ZX^  //       /7  ^O 
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the  strange  gift.  The  fame  of  George  Whitefield,  a  young  minister  of 
the  Church  of  England,  then  engaged  in  Christian  work  in  Georgia,  had 
reached  so  far,  and  was  connected  with  so  amazing  results,  that  Dr.  Colman 
sent  him  an  invitation  to  visit  New  England.  With  his  colleague,  Mr. 
Cooper,  he  prepared  the  way  for  him  by  publishing  a  sermon  by  a  clergy- 
man of  South  Carolina,  highly  extolling  his  gifts  and  powers,  and  they 
accompanied  this  with  a  memoir  of  the  coming  man.  For  Whitefield  came. 
Reaching  Newport  by  water,  he  preached  there  to  great  assemblies,  and 
then  hastened  on  to  Boston.  Fortunately  for  him  and  for  his  reception, 
Governor  Belcher  was  in  sympathy  with  him.  The  Governor's  son  and 
"  a  train  of  the  clergy  and  principal  inhabitants  "  went  out  to  meet  him 
and  to  escort  him  into  town,  where  a  warm  welcome  awaited  him.  This 
was  on  Sept.  i8,  1740.  We  have  his  own  record  of  the  beginning  of 
his  work  here:  — 

"  Friday,  September  19,  I  was  visited  by  several  gentlemen  and  ministers,  and 
went  to  the  Governor's  with  Mr.  Willard,  the  secretary  of  the  province,  a  man  fearing 
God,  and  with  whom  I  have  corresponded,  though  before  unknown  in  person.  The 
Governor  received  me  with  the  utmost  respect,  and  desired  to  see  me  as  often  as  I 
could.  At  eleven  I  went  to  worship  at  the  Church  of  England,  and  afterwards  went 
home  with  the  commissary.  He  treated  me  very  courteously ;  and,  it  being  the  day 
whereon  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  met,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  convers- 
ing with  five  of  them.  In  the  afternoon  I  preached  to  about  four  thousand  in  Dr. 
Colman's  meeting-house,  and  afterwards  exhorted  and  prayed  with  many  who  came  to 
my  lodgings." 

On  Saturday  he  preached  in  the  morning  at  Mr.  Sewall's,  and  afterward 
on  the  Common,  and  again  at  his  lodgings.  On  Sunday  he  heard  Dr.  Col- 
man preach,  and  in  the  afternoon  preached  at  Mr.  Foxcroft's  church,  and 
afterward  on  the  Common  and  at  his  lodgings.  He  preached  at  Mr. 
Webb's,  and  Mr.  Gee's,  and  was  to  have  preached  at  Mr.  Checkley's,  but 
for  an  accident  which  drove  the  people  to  the  Common.  He  went  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  found  the  college  with  the  president,  four  tutors, 
and  about  a  hundred  students.     He  concluded  that  the  college  was  — 

"  Not  far  superior  to  our  universities  in  piety.  Discipline  is  at  a  low  ebb.  Bad 
books  are  become  fashionable  among  the  tutors  and  students.  Tillotson  and  Clark 
are  read,  instead  of  Shepard,  Stoddard,  and  such  like  evangelical  writers  ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  chose  to  preach  from  these  words,  — '  We  are  not  as  many,  who  corrupt  the 
Word  of  God ; '  and  God  gave  me  great  freedom  and  boldness  of  speech.  A  great 
number  of  neighboring  ministers  attended,  as  indeed  they  do  at  all  other  times.  The 
president  of  the  college  and  minister  of  the  parish  treated  me  very  civilly.  In  the 
afternoon  I  preached  again,  in  the  court.  I  beheve  there  were  about  seven  thousand 
hearers.     The  Holy  Spirit  melted  many  hearts." 

He  preached  the  weekly  lecture  at  Mr.  Foxcroft's,  and  preached  in 
Charlestown  and  Roxbury;  and  "from  a  scaffold  erected  without  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Byles's  meeting-house,"  and  in  Mr.  Welsteed's  church,  and  on  Sr.*^ur- 
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day  afternoon  on  the  Common  to  about  fifteen  thousand  people,  and  on 
Sunday  at  Mr.  Sewall's  and  Dr.  Colman's,  when,  at  both  churches,  offerings 
^were  made  for  an  orphan  house  in  Georgia. 

"  I  then  went  and  preached  to  a  great  number  of  negroes,  on  the  conversion  of 
the  Ethiopian,  and  at  my  return  gave  a  word  of  exhortation  to  a  crowd  of  people 
who  were  waiting  at  my  lodgings.  I  went  to  bed  greatly  refreshed  with  divine  con- 
solations." 

Whitefield  then  visited  other  places,  where  he  preached  with  great  effect, 
and  came  again  to  Boston.  He  continued  to  preach  to  throngs,  who  were 
wonderfully  affected  by  his  appeals. ^  On  Sunday,  October  12,  he  preached 
in  the  South  Church,  which  was  so  crowded  with  people  that  he  was  obliged 
to  get  into  the  house  by  a  window.  The  Governor  took  him  in  his  coach 
to  the  Common,  where  he  preached  his  farewell  sermon  to  an  immense 
crowd,  —  "near  twenty  thousand  people."  On  the  next  day  the  Governor 
took  him  to  the  Charlestown  Ferry,  handed  him  into  the  boat,  kissed  him, 
and  bade  him  farewell  with  tears.  Whitefield  was  evidently  greatly  pleased 
with  his  visit.  "  Boston  people  are  dear  to  my  soul,  and  were  very  liberal  to 
my  dear  orphans."  We  have  his  reflections  as  he  turned  toward  his  South- 
ern home.  In  his  view  Boston  had  kept  up  the  form  of  religion  well,  but 
had  lost  much  of  its  power.  There  was  too  much  vanity  to  be  seen  in  the 
assemblies. 

"  Jewels,  patches,  and  gay  apparel  are  commonly  worn  by  the  female  sex.  I  ob- 
served little  boys  and  girls  commonly  dressed  up  in  the  pride  of  life ;  and  the  infants 
that  were  brought  to  baptism  were  wrapped  in  such  finery,  that  one  would  think  they 
were  brought  thither  to  be  initiated  into,  rather  than  to  renounce,  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  this  wicked  world.  Boston,  however,  is  remarkable  for  the  external  obser- 
vance of  the  Sabbath.  Men  in  civil  offices  have  a  regard  for  religion.  The  Governor 
encourages  them  ;  and  the  ministers  and  magistrates  seem  to  be  more  united  than 
those  in  any  other  place  where  I  have  been.  I  never  saw  so  little  scoffing ;  never 
had  so  little  opposition."  , 

What  did  others  say  of  him?  We  have  the  testimony  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Prince  of  the  Old  South  Church :  — 

"  Upon  Mr.  Whitefield's  leaving  us,  great  numbers  in  this  town  were  so  happily 
concerned  about  their  souls,  as  we  had  never  seen  anything  like  it  before,  except 
at  the  time  of  the  general  earthquake.  And  their  desires  were  excited  to  hear  minis- 
ters more  than  ever ;  so  that  our  assemblies,  both  on  lectures  and  Sabbaths,  were  sur- 
prisingly increased.     And  now  the  people  wanted  to  hear  us  oftener,  in  consideration  of 

'  [Paul  Dudley  thus  recorded  his  impressions :  gained  him  such  a  multitude  o£  hearers.  The 
"  Mr.  Whitefield  is  without  doubt  a  very  extraor-  main  subjects  of  his  preaching  while  here  were 
dinary  man,  full  of  zeal.  .  .  .  His  preaching  the  nature  and  necessity  of  regeneration,  or  con- 
seems  to  be  much  like  that  of  the  old  English  version,  and  justification  by  the  righteousness  of 
Puritans.  It  was  not  so  much  the  matter  of  his  Christ  by  faith  alone." — N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal. 
sermons,  as  the  very  serious,  earnest,  and  affec-  Reg.,  1861,  p.  58.  Compare  Mr.  Drake's  chap- 
tionate  delivery  of  them  without  notes,  that  ter  on  Roxbury  in  the  present  volume,  —  Ed.] 
VOL.   11.-30. 
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which  a  public  lecture  was  proposed  tp  be  set  up  at  Dr.  Colman's  Church,  near  the 
midst  of  the  town,  on  every  Tuesday  evening.  .  .  .  When  the  evening  came,  the 
house  seemed  to  be  crowded  as  much  as  if  Mr.  Whitefield  was  there.  It  was  the  first 
stated  evening  lecture  in  these  parts  of  the  world." 

That  great  results  followed  the  efforts  of  Whitefield  is  evident.  That  his 
methods  were  not  approved  by  some  of  the  ministers  and  people  is  also 
certain.  His  position  was  peculiar.  He  was  an  ordained  minister  of  the 
English  Church.  Yet  his  work  in  Boston  was  done  in  the  New  England 
churches. 

"  His  own  received  him  not,"  remarks  one  of  the  writers  of  that  time  ;  "  but  we 
[ministers,  rulers,  and  people]  generally  received  him  as  an  angel  of  God,  or  as  Elias, 
or  John  the  Baptist  risen  from  the  dead.  .  .  .  Such  a  power  and  presence  of  God  with 
a  preacher,  and  in  religious  assemblies,  I  never  saw  before,  and  am  ready  to  fear  I  shall 
never  see  again." 

That  there  were  features  of  his  preaching  which  cannot  be  commended  is 
not  more  than  should  be  expected.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  he  was  not 
twenty-six  years  old;  that  he  had  drawn  public  attention  to  himself  wher- 
ever he  had  gone,  and  had  found  throngs  waiting  patiently  and  with  longing 
upon  his  words.  The  unparalleled  admiration  which  he  received  was  enough 
to  turn  the  head  of  a  weak  man,  and  transform  him  into  a  body  of  self- 
conceit.  It  did  not  have  that  effect  upon  this  man.  He  never  lost  sight  of 
his  office,  or  its  design.  If  he  judged  harshly,  if  he  rebuked  sharply,  if  he 
censured  unjustly,  we  are  not  called  upon  either  to  be  surprised  at  his  haste, 
or  to  conceal  his  mistakes.  Better  than  the  judgment  we  could  form  is  the 
opinion  of  the  ministers  of  Boston,  who  in  1740  welcomed  him  to  their 
pulpits  and  rejoiced  in  his  labors.  "  Our  Governor  can  call  him  nothing  less 
than  the  Apostle  Paul,"  says  one  writer.  Old  Mr.  Walter,  of  Roxbury, 
Eliot's  successor,  said  of  his  preaching,  that  "  it  was  Puritanism  revived." 
The  feeling  against  him  would  be  as  strong  at  the  college  as  anywhere.  It- 
is  intimated  by  President  Quincy  that  he  had  been  misinformed  regarding 
the  college  by  some  who  were  disaffected  towards  it.  His  preaching  is 
said  to  have  been  effective  there.  The  visiting  committee  of  the  overseers 
reported  in  June,  1741,  that  "they  find  of  late  extraordinary  and  happy 
impressions  of  a  religious  nature  have  been  made  on  the  minds  of  a  great 
number  of  students,  by  which  means  the  college  is  in  a  better  order  than 
usual,  and  the  exercises  of  the  professors  and  tutors  better  attended."  The 
overseers  recommended  that  the  Faculty  should  encourage  and  promote  the 
good  work,  and  appointed  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer.  Tutor  Flynt 
seems  to  have  been  an  impartial  though  interested  witness  of  these  events. 
He  writes  of  Whitefield,  — 

"  He  appears  to  be  a  good  man,  and  sincerely  desirous  to  do  good  to  the  souls  of 
sinners ;  is  very  apt  to  judge  harshly,  and  censure,  in  the  severest  terms,  those  that 
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differ  from  his  scheme.  ...  I  think  he  is  a  composition  of  a  great  deal  of  good  and 
some  bad;  and  I  pray  God  to  grant  success  to  what  is  well  designed  and  acted 
by  him." 

Soon  after  Whitefield  left  Boston  his  work  was  taken  up  by  the  Rev. 
Gilbert  Tennent,  a  Presbyterian  minister  from  New  Jersey.  He  labored  in 
and  near  Boston  for  two  or  three  months,  and  produced  a  deep  impression. 
We  have  Mr.  Prince's  account  of  him  and  his  work.  He  was  esteemed  a 
man  of  deep  religious  character.  "  His  preaching  was  as  searching  and 
rousing  as  ever  I  heard,"  while  Whitefield's  is  described  as  "  in  the  manner 
moving,  earnest,  winning,  melting."  Tennent  showed  no  desire  to  please 
his  hearers,  but  directed  his  reasoning  and  appeals  to  their  hearts  and 
consciences. 

"  I  do  not  remember  any  crying  out,  or  falling  down,  or  fainting,  either  under  Mr. 
Whitefield's  or  Mr.  Tennent's  ministry  all  the  while  they  were  here ;  though  many, 
both  women  and  men,  both  those  who  had  been  vicious  and  those  who  had  been 
moral,  —  yea,  some  religious  and  learned,  as  well  as  unlearned,  —  were  in  great  con- 
cern of  soul." 

It  is  a  good  commentary  on  the  influence  of  these  two  men  that  after 
they  had  gone  persons  continued  to  repair  to  their  own  ministers,  and  were 
instructed  by  them.  "  And  now  was  such  a  time  as  we  never  knew.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Cooper  was  wont  to  say,  that  more  came  to  him  in  one  week  in 
deep  concern  about  their  souls,  than  in  the  whole  twenty-four  years  of  his 
preceding  ministry.  I  can  also  say  the  same  as  to  the  numbers  who  repaired 
to  me."  Mr.  Webb  said  that  he  had  in  three  months'  time  above  a  thousand 
come  to  him.  "  The  people  seemed  to  love  to  hear  us  more  than  ever." 
Numerous  lectures  were  opened  in  the  different  churches  and  were  largely 
attended,  while  there  were  frequent  services  in  private  houses.  There  were 
large  additions  to  the  churches  from  all  classes.  The  very  face  of  the  town 
seemed  changed.  Negroes  and  boys  left  their  rudeness.  There  was  an 
altered  "  look  and  carriage  of  people."  The  taverns  were  deserted  by  those 
who  had  resorted  to  them  with  idle  or  evil  intent.  For  a  year  and  a  half 
after  Mr.  Whitefield's  departure  the  good  work  went  on.  But  a  change  was 
to  come.  There  was  in  the  town  of  Southold,  on  Long  Island,  a  minister 
named  James  Davenport.  He  was  esteemed  by  Whitefield  and  Tennent  as 
a  godly  and  heavenly  man.  He  was  of  an  excitable  temperament,  extrav- 
agant, and  unbalanced.  The  successes  of  Whitefield  stirred  him  up  to 
engage  in  similar  labors.  He  began  his  work  by  examining  the  minis- 
ters, if  he  was  allowed  to  do  so,  and  pronouncing  on  their  religious  state, 
and  by  warning  the  people  of  the  danger  of  sitting  under  unconverted 
pastors.  At  length  he  reached  Charlestown,  where  he  declared  the  minister 
an  unconverted  man.  He  crossed  over  to  Boston,  where  the  ministers  in- 
vited him  to  a  conference.  They  asked  him  why  he  left  his  flock  so  often 
and  for  so  long  periods,  and  why  he  assumed  to  judge  of  the  estate  of  other 
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ministers  and  their  people,  and  thus  to  make  division.  They  decided,  after 
hearing  him,  that  they  ought  not  to  invite  Mr.  Davenport  into  their  places 
of  public  worship,  lest  they  might  appear  to  countenance  his  errors.  They 
were  not  satisfied  that  he  had  a  call  to  preach  in  the  fields  from  day  to  day, 
as  he  had  been  doing.  While  thus  protesting  against  this  man  and  his 
measures,  they  repeated  their  testimony  "  to  the  great  and  glorious  work  of 
God,  which  of  his  free  grace  he  has  begun  and  is  carrying  on  in  many  parts 
of  this  and  the  neighboring  provinces."  Thus  shut  out  from  the  churches, 
Davenport  went  to  the  Common,  and  there  and  on  Copp's  Hill  preached  to 
large  gatherings  and  uttered  his  mind  concerning  the  ministers.  For  utter- 
ing "  many  slanderous  and  reviling  speeches  against  the  godly  and  faithful 
ministers  of  this  province "  he  was  indicted  and  tried.  Several  of  the 
ministers  sent  a  note  to  the  Court,  asking  that  he  might  be  treated  with  as 
much  gentleness  as  was  consistent  with  justice  and  good  order.  The  fact 
was  proved,  but  the  verdict  was  "  not  guilty,"  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
non  compos  mentis.  That  was  in  August,  1742.  Little  is  known  of  the 
effect  of  his  work  in  Boston.  A  few  persons  withdrew  from  the  churches. 
In  February,  1748,  the  eleventh  Congregational  Church  in  Boston  was 
formed,  and  the  Rev.  Andrew  Croswell,  of  Groton,  Connecticut,  who  had 
defended  Davenport,  was  installed  as  pastor.  The  meeting-house  of  the 
French  Protestant  Church,  which  about  this  time  was  disbanded,  was  secured 
by  the  new  society.  iVIr.  Croswell  continued  to  be  the  pastor  till  his  death, 
in  1785,  when  the  house  passed  into  other  hands. 

The  indirect  results  of  the  commotion  made  by  Davenport  were  long  felt. 
The  minds  of  the  ministers  and  the  people  had  been  agitated  on  the  vital 
matter  of  conversion,  and  controversy  was  the  natural,  as  it  is  the  usual,  re- 
sult. The  ministers  of  Boston  published  two  treatises,  —  one  by  Tennent, 
and  the  other  by  Dickinson,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  New  Jersey ;  and 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  ministers  of  the  province  in  May,  1743,  they 
published  their  testimony  "  against  several  errors  in  doctrine  and  disorders  in 
practice,  which  have  of  late  obtained  in  various  parts  of  the  land."  As  this 
was  the  action  of  only  a  small  portion  of  the  clergy  of  the  province,  another 
meeting  was  held  on  the  day  after  Commencement,  when  another  declara- 
tion of  "  testimony  and  advice  "  was  read  and  signed  by  sixty-eight  of  the 
ninety  ministers  present.  They  declared  "  their  full  persuasion  that  there 
has  been  a  happy  and  remarkable  revival  of  religion  in  many  parts  of  this 
land  through  an  uncommon  divine  influence."  They  were  grieved  that  this 
should  have  been  represented  abroad  as  "  all  enthusiasm,  delusion,  and  dis- 
order," while  they  lamented  that  in  some  places  there  had  been  irregularities 
and  extravagances.  They  declared  that  laymen  should  not  invade  the  office 
of  the  minister,  or  ministers  the  province  of  others ;  that  the  people  should 
beware  of  prejudices  against  their  own  pastors,  and  of  separations  and  un- 
charitableness ;  and,  above  all,  that  the  people  should  not  despise  the  out- 
pourings of  the  Spirit.  The  wisdom  of  the.  Massachusetts  clergy  was 
largely  represented  in  this  declaration  ;  yet  there  were  some  ministers,  justly 
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held  in  respect,  who  did  not  look  so  favorably  on  the  movement.  In  1742 
Dr.  Edwards  published  his  Thoughts  oti  the  Revival,  recognizing  "  the  proofs 
of  a  mighty  and  infinite  blessing."  The  next  year  Dr.  Chauncy  put  forth 
his  Seasonable  Thoughts  on  the  Revival  of  Religion  in  New  England,  in 
which  he  took  strong  ground  on  the  other  side,  which  seems  to  have  been 
in  accord  both  with  his  natural  temperament  and  with  the  position  he  had 
before  taken  with  regard  to  the  work.  After  a  time  the  special  interest 
passed  away,  leaving  its  permanent  results.  In  1744  we  find  Thomas 
Prince  mourning  the  withdrawal  of  the  awakening  influence  of  the  sover- 
eign Spirit.  "  But  few  are  now  added  to  our  churches,  and  the  heavenly 
shower  in  Boston  seems  to  be  over." 

Mr.  Whitefield  made  another  visit  to  Boston  in  1744.  The  common 
people  received  him,  he  writes,  with  joy  which  cannot  be  described.  "  But 
many  of  the  ministers,  —  how  shy !  how  different  from  what  they  once 
were  !  "  He  suffered  from  the  dissension  which  was  caused  by  Davenport 
and  the  controversy  which  he  created.  Besides  this,  Governor  Belcher  was 
gone.     Mr.  Whitefield  is  very  frank  in  his  statement :  — 

"  He  honoured  me  with  great  honour,  and  the  clergy  paid  the  nod,  and  obeyed. 
In  many,  I  then  perceived,  it  was  quite  forced ;  and,  I  think,  when  at  his  table,  I 
whispered  to  some  one  and  said,  '  If  ever  I  come  again,  many  of  those  who  now  seem 
extremely  civil  wiU  turn  out  my  open  enemies.'  The  event  has  proved  that  in  this 
respect,  I  have  been  no  false  prophet.  You  know  where  it  is  written,  '  There  arose  a 
king  who  knew  not  Joseph.'  But,  many  or  all,  my  poor  labours  are  yet  attended  with 
the  usual  blessings." 

He  preached  in  several  of  the  largest  houses  of  worship,  —  Dr.  Col- 
man's,  Dr.  Sewall's,  Mr.  Webb's,  Mr.  Gee's,  — and  at  the  Brattle- Street 
Church  he  administered  the  communion.  "  He  comes,"  says  the  historian, 
"  with  the  same  extraordinary  spirit  of  meekness,  sweetness,  and  universal 
benevolence  as  before."  But  the  newspapers  assailed  him.  Two  associa- 
tions of  ministers  in  Essex  County  rebuked  their  brethren  in  Boston  for 
receiving  him  to  their  pulpits.  The  College  Faculty  retaliated  the  charges 
brought  against  the  college  in  the  hot  discussions  of  the  time,  by  publish- 
ing their  testimony  against  Whitefield,  calling  him  very  hard  names.  White- 
field  replied,  and  others  continued  the  controversy.  "  Whitefield  was  sore 
beset.  In  letters  to  various  friends  he  expressed  more  diffidence  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  young  man  who  had  drunk  so  deeply  into  the 
intoxication  of  popular  applause ;  "  thus  writes  the  calm  historian  in  our 
day.  "  I  certainly  did  drop  some  unguarded  expressions  in  the  heat  of  less 
experienced  youth,  and  was  too  precipitate  in  hearkening  to  and  publishing 
private  information."  He  assured  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  his  "  sorrow 
that  he  had  published  his  private  informations  ...  to  the  world."  Twenty 
years  later,  when  the  Library  had  been  burned,  he  gave  to  the  college  his 
"  Journal  and  a  collection  of  books ;  and  also  by  his  influence  he  procured 
a  large  number  of  valuable  books  from  several  parts  of  Great  Britain." 
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VVhitefield  spent  about  three  months  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity  on  his 
second  visit.  He  came  again  in  1754,  when  "thousands  waited  for,  and 
thousands  attended  on,  the  word  preached."  Ten  years  later  he  returned, 
and  was  received  "with  the  usual  warmth  of  affection."      lie  had   collected 


'  [This  cut  follows  a  portrait  of  Wliitefield 
now  iianging  in  Memorial  Hall  at  Cambridge. 
Engraved  portraits  are  numerous.  Dr.  Dexter 
enumerates,  in  the  bibliography'  appended  to  his 
Congregatioiiatism  <is  see}i  in  its  Literaturt\  the 
various  publications  which  the  "Great  Awaken- 
ing "  called  forth  ;  and  some  of  the  chief  of  them 
are  noted  as  for  and  against  Whitefield  in  the 
Prince  Catalogue,  p.  65.     The  files  of  the  news- 


papers of  the  day,  particularly  Fleet's  F.ventn<r 
Post,  show  with  what  acrimony  the  friends  and 
opponents  of  Whitefield  opposed  each  other. 
When  Fo.xcroft  of  the  First  Church  published 
his  A/yology,  Fleet  opened  his  columns  to  severe 
vcjoinders.  That  editor  also  waged  a  paper 
war  with  the  Rev.  Joshua  Gee  on  the  same 
point;  and  under  the  pseudonym  of  Deborah 
.Shearman  he  or  some  one  in  his  alliance  wrote 
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money  in  Great  Britain  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers  by  the  great  Boston 
fire  of  1760,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  people  of  the  town.  At  the 
time  of  this  fourth  visit  his  health  was  impaired,  but  he  preached  with  the 
usual  results,  and  was  held  back  when  he  would  go  Southward.  In  1770  he 
was  here  once  more,  and  preached  in  Boston  and  in  other  towns.  But  his 
work  was  drawing  to  a  close.  He  died  at  Newburyport,  Sept.  30,  1770. 
For  thirty  years  his  influence  had  been  felt  in  New  England.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  state  its  results.  The  converts  of  the  "  Great  Awakening,"  in  which 
he  was  so  prominent,  were  numbered  by  tens  of  thousands.  If  our  figures 
were  precise,  they  would  but  slightly  express  the  influence  of  this  wonderful 
movement.  The  thoughts  of  all  the  people  were  stirred,  for  good  or  ill, 
and  an  abiding  impression  was  made  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  com- 
munities which  knew  its  presence  and  its  power.  It  stands  as  a  marked 
feature  in  the  history  of  the  times.  We  take  leave  of  the  life  of  Mr.  White- 
field  with  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Pemberton  :  "  The  longer  he  lived,  the  more 
he  evidently  increased  in  purity  of  doctrine,  in  humility,  meekness,  pru- 
dence, patience,  and  the  other  amiable  virtues  of  the  Christian  life." 

There  remain  no  other  striking  events  in  the  religious  history  of  the 
provincial  period.  The  first  established  Episcopal  church  had  outgrown 
its  house,  and  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  King's  Chapel  was  laid  in  1749. 
Governor  Shirley,  Sir  Charles  Henry  Frankland,  and  Peter  Faneuil  were  the 
chief  promoters  of  the  project.  It  was  not  till  1753  that  the  construction  of 
the  new  building,  without  and  about  the  walls  of  the  old,  required  the  So- 
ciety to  seek  a  temporary  home  elsewhere.  The  building  as  then  left  was 
not  complete;  its  portico  was  not  added  till  1789,  and  the  spire,  planned 
for  its  tower,  has  never  been  added  to  this  day.  In  the  Congregational 
churches  the  work  went  on,  with  its  orderly  succession  of  sermons  and 
lectures,  with  the  varied  influences  of  the  Great  Awakening.     In  the  First 

provoking  open  letters  to  the  preacher.  Buck-  your  hearts  and  minds  in  the  knowledge  and 
ingham,  Personal  Reminiscences,  i.  135.  love  o£  God,  and  of  his  dear  Son  Christ  Jesus 
Whitefield's  Journal  shows  considerable  en-  our  Lord;  and  the  blessing  of  God  Almighty 
tries  regarding  his  work  in  Boston,  and  Tyer-  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  be 
man,  in  his  Life  of  Whitefield,  London,  1876,  amongst  you,  and  remain  with  you;  and  the 
makes  sufficient  extracts,  with  other  illustrative  whole  Israel  of  God,  now,  henceforth,  and  for- 
matter. This  latter  work,  however,  is  not  always  evermore,  amen,  Lord  Jesus,  amen,  and  amen." 
accurate  on  New  England  affairs,  quoting  com-  He  says  of  Whitefield's  preaching:  "Jan.  9, 
mendable  and  indifferent  authorities  with  equal  1744-45.  Mr.  Whitefield  preached  at  Mr.  Webb's, 
readiness.  Thomas  Prince's  Christian  History  p.m.  There  were  many  cried  out,  Robinson's 
(see  Mr.  Goddard's  chapter  in  the  present  vol-  daughter  and  others.  Such  a  disturbance  that 
ume)  is  a  principal  contemporary  record  of  made  Mr.  Whitefield  leave  off  before  he  had 
these  times,  being  issued  between  March  5,  1743,  done  his -sermon."  Again,  "a  crying  out,  and 
and  Feb.  16,  1745.  There  is  something  concern-  he  desired  the  person  to  come  to  him  that  even- 
ing the  opposition  of  Cutler,  Chauncy,  Holyoke,  ing."  "June  ig,  1745.  Mr.  Whitefield  preached 
and  Wigglesworth,  with  extracts  from  their  pub-  his  farewell  sermon  at  Mr.  Webb's  at  5  o'cl. 
lications  and  from  others  given  in  Tyerman,  ii.  p.m.,  from  Ephesians  6  chap.,  from  verse  10  to 
12,  123,  etc.  There  is  not  a  little  conflict  of  tes-  the  end  of  the  19th  verse  ;  a  full  assembly.  He 
timony,  however,  among  the  Boston  ministers,  hath  been  gone  about  a  fortnight  to  Londonderry 
Colonel  John  Phillips  in  his  MS.  diary  records  and  the  towns  about  there;  came  back  yester- 
Whitefield's  form  of  benediction :  "  The  peace  day."  The  reader  owes  these  extracts  to  the 
of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding  keep  kindness  of  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips.  —  Ed.] 
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Church  Mr.  Foxcroft  died  in  1769,  after  a  long  ministry.  His  colleague, 
Dr.  Chauncy,  though  differing  from  him  in  his  views  both  of  theology  and 
of  policy,  paid  generous  tribute  to  his  memory.^ 

^  In    the   Second    Church    Mr. 


Gee  died  in  1748.     Mr.  Samuel 
Checkley,    Jr.,    was    settled     as 
/^         y^  colleague   pastor    in    I747>    ^'^^ 

y  /^     ^  )  remained  as  sole  pastor  for  the 

J  a.^n£if    tVO^ OK^  twenty  years  following  Mr.  Gee's 

j/)'HyuL  ^7(  death.      Mr.   Checkley  was   the 

Qy  ffZ/D  OOC  son  of  the  first  pastor  of  the  New 

South  Church;  he  was  born  in 
Boston,  graduated  at  Cambridge 
in  1743,  and  died  in  1768.  "He 
is  said  to  have  been  distinguished 
for  a  peculiar  sort  of  eloquence, 
and  an  uncommon  felicity  in  the 
^ '  f  devotional  service  of  pubHc  wor- 

f,2"  ^  ^^'P'"     In  1768  Mr.  John  Lath- 

W  rV  •  i  If  ri-Q  J.QP  ^j^g  installed  in  the  pastoral 

office.  His  ministry  was  long 
and  useful,  covering  nearly  fifty 
years. 
Rev.  Thomas  Prince  died  in  1758,^  after 
He  was  a  good  minister,  an  instructive 
preacher,  a  noted  scholar.  He  turned  his  attention  to  historical  studies, 
and  rendered  important  service  to  all  who  would  know  the  early  history 
of  New  England.  The  remains  of  his  library  are  now  in  the  care  of  the 
city,  and  are  greatly  valued  for  their  antiquarian  wealth.  Mr.  Prince 
revised  the  New  England  version  of  the  Psalms,  and  his  book  was  adopted 
by  the  Church  for  use  in  public  worship.  In  1769  Rev.  Joseph  Sewall  died, 
after  a  service  of  fifty-six  years,  during  which  he  had  four  colleagues.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  fervor  and  devotion,  and  was  known  as  "  the  good 
Dr.  Sewall  "  and  "  the  weeping  prophet."  For  some  time  before  his  death 
he  was  carried  into  the  pulpit  in  a  chair,  and  sat  while  he  taught  the  people. 
Four  very  short  pastorates  were  those  of  Alexander  Cumming,  Samuel 
Blair,  John  Bacon,  and  John  Hunt.  The  ministry  of  Mr.  Cumming  was 
closed  by  his  death  in  1763.*     Mr.  Blair  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the 


JfJur^!§'Jit§u 


KING  S  CHAPEL.^ 


In  the  Old   South  Church 
pastorate   of    forty   years. 


1  [In  a  sermon  printed  in  Boston  in  1769. 
See  items  from  it  in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal. 
Reg.,  1854,  p.  364.  —  Ed.] 

'^  [The  signatures  are  of  the  minister,  the  two 
wardens,  and  a  committee  of  the  vestry  of  the 
chapel,  appended  to  a  petition.  Mar.  14, 1747,  ask- 
ing for  more  land  to  enlarge  their  edifice.  —  Ed.] 

■"  [Miss  Mary  Fleet  records  it  in  her  diary : 
"  Sunday,  between  5  and  6  o'clock  in  ye  after- 


noon, the  Rev"  Mr.  Prince  departed  this  life 
after  a  month's  languishment."  —  N.  E.  Hist. 
and  Geneal.  Reg.  1865,  p.  60.  —  Ed.] 

*  [He  had  been  ordained  as  colleague  of  Dr. 
Sewall  in  1761 ;  and  in  the  Massachusetts  Gazette 
of  March  2  appeared  a  long  account  of  the  cere- 
monies and  of  the  "  very  grand  entertainment " 
given  at  Dr.  Sewall's  house,  which,  "though  capa- 
cious," was  not  sufficient  for  all  the  guests, — Ed.] 
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College  of  New  Jersey,  but  declined  the  office.  On  account  of  his  health 
and  of  troubles  in  connection  with  the  Half-way  Covenant  he  resigned  in 
1769.  The  congregation  were  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Bacon,  and  he  retired 
and  entered  upon  civil  life.  Mr.  Hunt,  on  returning  from  Brookline  in  1775, 
was  shut  out  of  Boston  by  the  British  troops,  and  retired  to  Northampton, 
where  he  died  in  the  sam©  year. 


JUSIU'H  SEWALL. 

INoTF  -The   above   cut   follows    I'clhan.V  bury  was   recently  exhibited   in    iU.   Old    South 

enK  aving  of  a  portrait,  by  Smibcrt,   belonging  Loan   Collection.     Buclanghan.,    .\...   A«.,^/„„,/ 

to  the    Issex    Institute    Salem.      There    is    an  A/a^a.ine,  iHy-.  speaks  of  a  mu,uUure  hkeness 

Ing^aving  in  the  ^.  £  H.L  a.ul  G.ua,.  AV,.,  engraved  on  copper  by  Nathante,  llurd  u,  ,^04. 

January,  1S56.     A  portrait  owned  by  .Mr.  Sabs-  —  b,D.] 
VOL.    H.  — 31 
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In  the  Brattlc-Strcet  Church  Mr.  Wilham  Cooper  died  in  1743-  Dr. 
Colman,  in  his  funeral  sermon,  presents  him  as  a  man  distinguished  for 
his  piety  and  his  learning ;  for  the  fervor  of  his  preaching  and  of  his 
prayers;     for    his    boldness    and    independence;     and    for    the    success    of 


DR.    SAMUEL    COOPER.' 


1  [Copley  painted  several  portraits  'if  1 M-. 
Cooper  which,  according  to  A.  T.  Perkins's  list 
of  Copley  pictures,  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
Society,  of  Rev.  Dr.  T.othrop,  and  of  Pr.  O,  W. 
Holmes,   \vhi(:h    last    is   ''  \'er\-   fine,    half-length, 


with  wig  and  l.iands."  A  likeness  also  hangs  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Historical  Society,  from  which 
the  present  cut  is  engraved.  An  engraved  like- 
ness appeared  in  the  Boston  Magazine,  17S1. 

En.] 
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his  long  life.^  In  May,  1746,  Samuel  Cooper,  his  son,  was  called  to  be 
the  successor  of  his  father,  and  the  colleague  of  Dr.  Colman.  He  gradu- 
ated in  1743  at  Harvard  College,  where  he  had  taken  high  rank  as  a 
scholar,  and  was  marked  out  for  a  brilliant  career.  Dr.  Colman  preached 
the  ordination  sermon  from  Isaiah  vi.  8.  This  was  among  his  last  public 
acts.  In  the  following  year  he  died,  after  a  ministry  of  forty-seven  years, 
—  a  man  of  pure  heart  and  a  liberal  spirit ;  of  large  intellectual  attainments ; 
a  persuasive  and  impressive  preacher. 

In  the  New  North  Church  Mr.  Andrew  Eliot  was  settled  in  1742.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1737.  He  preached  the  sermon  at  his 
ordination.     He  entered  on  his  ministry  /^ r\ 

in  a  time  of  great  excitement,  and  re-    fvy^T^^/y^/^  3   "v^  ^ 
tained  the  position  for  thirty-six  years,  i-y*-^  ^^r^ 

and  for  most  of  the  time  was  the  sole  pastor  of  the  church.  He  was  a 
plain  preacher,  but  the  people  liked  to  hear  him.  He  was  honored  for  his 
wisdom  and  manliness,  and  was  held  in  veneration  after  his  death.^  The 
Rev.  John  Webb  died  in  1750.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1708,  and 
was  for  thirty-six  years  the  minister  of  this  church.  "  When  I  consider  the 
whole  of  his  character,''  said  his  surviving  colleague,  "  I  cannot  but  think 
him  one  of  the  best  of  Christians,  and  one  of  the  best  ministers." 

At  the  New  South  Church  Mr.  Penuel  Bowen  was  settled  in  1766,  as 
colleague  with  Mr.  Checkley,  and  he  was  dismissed  in  1772.  He  afterward 
went  to  South  Carolina  and  entered  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  a 
Harvard  graduate  of  1762.  Mr.  Checkley  died  in  1769,  after  a  pastorate 
of  fifty  years.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1715,  and  was  the  first  pastor 
of  this  church,  to  which  the  labors  of  his  long  life  were  given.  In  1773 
Mr.  Joseph  Howe  began  a  pastorate  which  was  ended  by  his  death  in  1775. 

1  ["Dec.  4,  1743.    Rev.  Mr.  William  Cooper  ton  Davenport  had  rings;  and  12  doz.  of  men's 

preached  at  our  meeting,  and  it  was  the  last  and  women's  gloves ;  and  Messrs.  Prince,  Webb, 

sermon  he  preached  with  us  or  anywhere  else.  Foxcroft,   Checkley,  Welsteed,   and  Gee,   who 

He  was  at  lecture  the  Tuesday  evening  follow-  were  the  pall-bearers,  had  black  glazed  gloves 

ing,  and  that  was  the  last  time  he  was  abroad,  and  weeds  hanging  down  ;  and  the  deacons  and 

He  continued  indisposed  with  a  cold  until  Sab-  moulings  had  black  glazed  gloves,  and  weeds  in 

bath  day,  and  then  was  taken  with  an  apoplectic  their  hats.      The   funeral  was  of   a  Thursday, 

fit.      Dr.  Colman  stayed  the  church,  and  they  Dec.  15,1743;  it  was  a  very  large  funeral ;  there 

appointed  a  fast  to  be  kept  the  next  day.    The  were  160  men  of  the  Church  and  Congregation 

next  day,  Dec.  13,  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper  died  about  went  before  the  corpse,  and  Dr.  Colman  rid  in 

six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  Committee  a  shay  before  the  corpse.     On  the  Sabbath  fol- 

met  at  Colonel  Wendell's,  and  we  sent  four  men  lowing   Dr.    Sewall   preached   at   our   meeting, 

about  to  warn  the  Church  and  Congregation  to  a.m.,  a  funeral  sermon  from  i  Thessa.  iv.  14, 

meet  in  the  meeting-house  at  3  o'clock,  and  we  and  Dr.  Colman  a  funeral  sermon  from  John  xi. 

voted  to  be  at  the  whole  charge  of  the  funeral ;  35."— Colonel    John   Phillips,    MS.  Diary.— 

and  accordingly  we  subscribed  between  600  and  Ed.] 

700  pounds,  and  the  next  day  we  got  ;^847  inf.,  2  « <  jj  ^^s  a  pleasant  day,'  saith  Father  Gan- 
and  others  put  in  so  as  to  make  up  £%<)(,  loj.  nett  on  the  fly-leaf  of  his  almanac,  'Sept.  15, 
Mr.  Cooper's  whole  family,  consisting  of  ten  1778,  when  near  four  hundred  couples  and  thirty- 
persons,  and  Dr.  Colman,  were  put  into  mourn-  two  carriages  followed  his  remains  from  his 
ing,  and  29  rings  for  the  association ;  and  Gov-  house,  before  the  south  side  of  his  meeting-house, 
ernors  Shirley  and  Belcher,  and  President  and  into  Fore  Street,  up  Cross  Street,  through  Black 
Mr.  Appleton,  and  three  layers  out,  and  Mr.  Foye  Horse  Lane,  to  Corpse  \sic\  Hill,'  "  —  Dealings 
and  spouse,  apd  four  doctors  and  Rev.  Adding-  with  the  Dead,  i.  92. 
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He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1765,  the  first  scholar  of  his  class.  After 
teaching  with  success  for  a  few  years,  he  visited  Boston  and  was  invited  to 
the  pastoral  office.  He  was  a  remarkable  man,  in  the  judgment  of  those 
who  knew  him,  and  would  have  adorned  his  profession. 

In  the  New  Brick  Church  Mr.  Ebenezer  Pemberton  was  installed 
in  1754,  and  remained  in  charge  of  the  church  until  his  death  in  1777. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  minister  of  the  Old  South  Church,  whose  name 
he  bore,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  172 1.  He  was  distinguished  as 
a  scholar.  He  was  settled  for  twenty-six  years  in  New  York,  where  he 
had  a  useful  ministry.  His  piety  was  fervent,  like  his  father's.  His  sermons 
were  "  correct  in  diction  and  style,"  and  at  first  he  attracted  crowds  of 
hearers,  although  in  his  old  age  he  did  not  retain  his  popularity.  "  His 
connection  with  the  Society  was  never  formally  dissolved,  but  gradually 
loosened,  till  at  length  it  existed  merely  in  name."  After  Mr.  Pemberton's 
death  this  church  was  incorporated  with  the  Second  Church,  from  which 
it  had  originally  come  out. 

The  West  Church  received  as  minister  in  1747  Mr.  Jonathan  Mayhew, 
of  the  noted  missionary  family  of  Martha's  Vineyard.  He  was  the  son 
of  the  Rev.  Experience  Mayhew,  and  was  born  in  1720,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1744.  He  was  a  distinguished  preacher  and  writer, 
and  entered  vigorously  into  the  controversies  of  his  times.  Although  he 
was  a  bold  man,  and  ready  to  give  free  expression  to  his  views,  his  position 
with  regard  to  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  and  doctrines  related  to 
these,  which  were  then  earnestly  discussed,  cannot  be  precisely  and  satis- 
factorily determined.  He  is  counted  with  the  more  liberal  men  of  his  day. 
He  opposed  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  in  its  attempts  to  introduce  bishops  into  the 
colonies,  and  to  change  their  ecclesiastical  condition.  With  the  same  ardor 
he  strove  to  promote  in  the  people  the  love  of  liberty,  and  to  secure  for 
them  its  full  and  just  benefits.  "  Beloved  for  his  pastoral  fidelity  and  gen- 
erous deeds,  distinguished  for  his  genius  and  intellectual  strength,  eminent 
in  both  Englands  as  a  scholar  and  divine,  revered  as  a  true  lover  of  liberty 
and  ardent  Christian  patriot,  this  noble  man  died  at  Boston,  July  19,  1766, 
aged  forty-five  years,  mourned  by  the  great  and  the  good." 

The  three  churches  connected  with  the  Church  of  England  had  their 
succession  of  rectors  and  assistants,  and  pursued  their  work  and  worship 
according  to  their  own  preferences ;  and  they  gained  proselytes  through  the 
dissensions  in  the  Congregational  churches,  but  they  were,  of  course,  less 
identified  with  the  people  and  their  history  than  the  churches  which  have 
been  already  described. 

In  the  First  Baptist  Church  Mr.  Condy  died  in  1768,  after  a  ministry 
there  of  nearly  thirty  years,  during  which  he  was  "well  esteemed  among 
his  associates."  In  1765  Rev.  Samuel  Stillman  was  installed  as  pastor.  On 
account  of  some  discontent  with  the  views  of  Mr.  Condy,  and  because  he 
had  "opposed  the  late  work  of  God  in  the  land,"  in  1743  a  Second  Baptist 
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Church  was  formed,  which  worshipped  for  a  time  in  a  private  house,  and 
then  in  a  schoolhouse,  until,  in  1746,  it  had  a  meeting-house  in  Back  Street, 
afterward  Salem  Street.  The  Rev.  Ephraim  Bownd  was  the  minister  from 
1743  to  1765.      There  were  here  a  few  followers  of  Robert  Sandeman,  who 


1  [There  are  several  engravings  of  Mayhew, 
—  one  in  Bradford's  Life  of  Mayhew ;  another 
in  Thornton's  PiiZ/i't  of  the  Re^wlution  :  a  very 
rude  one  by  Paul  Revere  prefixed  to  a  volume 
of  Mayhew's  sermons.  Thomas  liuUis  caused 
an    engraving   of    him   to    be   made    in   1767   by 


Cipriani,  which  has  this  inscription  :  "Jonathan 
Mayhew,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  West  Church  in 
Boston,  —  an  assertor  of  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  of  his  country  and  mankind,  who,  over- 
plied  by  public  energies,  died  of  a  nervous  fever, 
July  viii.,   MDCCLXVI.,   aged   x.\.\.\v."      Richard 
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came  from  Glasgow  in  1764.  They  held  their  first  meetings  in  the  Masons' 
Hall,  in  private  houses,  and  at  the  "  Green  Dragon,"  until  they  had  a  small 
wooden  building  at  the  foot  of  a  lane  leading  to  the  mill-pond.  This  was 
burned  in  1773,  and  after  a  time  was  replaced  by  a  meeting-house  in  the 
rear  of  Middle  or  Hanover  Street. 

There  were  a  few  Methodists  where  now  there  are  so  many.  Among 
the  British  soldiers  who  came  in  1768  were  some  Methodists  who,  it  is 
said,  made  the  beginning  of  a  society.  About  1772  a  small  society  was 
formed,  which  became  extinct.  While  there  was  some  preaching  in  the 
interval,  it  was  not  till  1790  that  Methodism  was  fairly  introduced  into 
the  town. 

At  the  college  the  office  of  president  became  vacant  by  the  death  in 
1769  of  Edward  Holyoke,  who  had  filled  it  for  thirty- two  years.  "  He  was 
lamented,  as  a  man  and  an  officer,  with  unaffected  expressions  of  sorrow ;  for 
notwithstanding  his  advanced  years,  it  was  difficult  to  supply  his  loss.  .  .  . 
His  administration  was  at  once  the  longest  and  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous in  the  annals  of  Harvard  College."  The  Rev.  Samuel  Locke,  pastor  of 
the  Sherburne  church,  was  chosen  president,  and  was  inaugurated  in  March, 
1770.  In  December,  1773,  he  resigned  and  returned  to  Sherburne,  after  an 
administration  "  disturbed  by  political  turmoils,"  and  leaving  little  which  is 
remembered.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Langdon,  of  Portsmouth,  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  the  office  in  October,  1774,  and  remained  in  the  position  for 
nearly  six  years. 

At  the  close  of  this  period  there  was  among  ministers  and  people  more  of 
a  spirit  of  inquiry,  more  questioning  of  doctrines,  more  breaking  from  accus- 
tomed methods  of  belief  and  teaching  than  in  the  years  before.  In  1756  there 
appeared  in  Boston  an  edition  of  Evelyn's  Humble  Inquiry,  which  denied 
the  deity  of  Christ.  It  was  afterwards  said  by  some  that  Mr.  Mayhew  was 
concerned  in  introducing  the  book,  but  of  this  there  is  no  proof  "  An 
answer  was  prepared  by  President  Burr  of  Princeton,  and  a  sermon  by 
Pemberton  on  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour  appeared,  with  a  preface  bearing 
the  signatures  of  Sewall,  Foxcroft,  and  Prince,  and  lamenting,  without 
naming,  the  recent  republication,  which  had  been  '  to  the  great  grief  and 
offence,'  they  said,  '  of  many  amongst  us.'  "  The  discussion  continued,  with 
assertion  and  protest,  with  question  and  answer.  There  were  the  signs  of  a 
change.  But  it  was  not  till  1 785  that  Unitarianism,  as  it  was  at  length  called, 
became  a  "  substantial  reality  "  in  Boston,  by  the  action  of  the  Society  wor- 
shipping in  King's  Chapel,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  doctrinal  change 

Jennys,  Jr.,  painted  and  engraved  a  portrait,  1874  to  the  Congregational  Library  by  Mr.  Ralph 

which  was  published  by  Nathaniel  Kurd,  before  Dunning   of   Georgetown,  D.  C.      An  Eclogue 

1768.     (Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  1866,  p.  210.)     A  sacred  to  the  Memory  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jonathan 

crayon   portrait   by   Copley   was    unfortunately  Mayhew,  printed  by  Fleet,  1766,  is  thought  to 

destroyed  in  the  Boston  fire,  November,  1872.  have  been  written  by  Joseph  Green.     A  life  of 

(N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  October,  1873,  p.  Mayhew,  by  Alden  Bradford,  was  published  in 

370.   A.  T.  Perkins,  List  of  Copley  Pictures,^.  84.)  Boston  in  1838.  Quincy  takes  his  measure  in  his 

A  portrait  said  to  be  of  Mayhew  was  given  in  Harvard  University,  ii.  66  Ed.1 
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of  its  own  minister,  adopted  a  modified  form  of  the  English  liturgy  in  place 
of  the  original,  excluding  all- acknowledgment  of  the  Trinity.  In  1787  the 
wardens  and  the  congregation  ordained  the  minister.  Rev.  James  Freeman, 
in  "  a  solemn  and  appropriate  form."  He  was  declared  "  Rector,  Minister, 
Priest,  Pastor,  teaching  Elder,  and  public  Teacher  "  of  the  Society.  This 
remained  for  many  years  the  only  Society  of  any  note  in  New  England 
which  was  confessedly  Unitarian. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  days  and  events  in  which  Massachusetts  was 
to  cease  to  be  a  province.  It  was  not  a  sudden  change.  The  training  of 
the  people  prepared  them  for  the  work  to  which  they  were  called.  They 
were  the  sons  of  men  and  women  who  had  bought  at  a  heavy  price  the 
right  to  be  free,  and  they  were  prepared  to  complete  the  purchase,  though 
the  cost  was  again  heavy. 

In  the  churches  liberty  had  been  nurtured.  There  the  people  had  been 
taught  the  authority  of  conscience,  the  sovereignty  of  duty,  the  demands 
of  justice  and  right.  They  had  been  trained  in  choosing  their  rulers,  even 
their  religious  teachers,  and  liberty  had  grown  within  the  parish  lines  by  a 
force  which  could  not  be  resisted.  They  were  loyal  to  rightful  government, 
but  they  claimed  th.e  right  to  say  what  government  was  rightful.  Not  court- 
ing independence,  they  were  determined  upon  liberty.  By  the  very  consti- 
tution of  their  churches  they  were  predestined  to  be  free.  During  the 
period  we  have  been  reviewing,  as  in  the  years  before,  the  ministers  had 
borne  an  active  part  in  shaping  the  thoughts  and  executing  the  will  of  the 
people.  In  the  very  early  days  of  the  Colony  the  "  Election  Sermon  "  was 
estabhshed  by  appointment  of  the:  Governor  and  Assistants.  By  the 
charter  of  1691  the  last  Wednesday  of  May  was  established  as  "Election- 
day  ;  "  and  a  httle  later  the  artillery  election-day  was  established.  "  On 
these  occasions,"  writes  the  contemporary  historian  of  the  Revolution, 
"  political  subjects  are  deemed  very  proper ;  but  it  is  expected  that  they  be 
treated  in  a  decent,  serious,  anci  instructive  manner."  The  sermons  which 
dignified  these  days  had  a  wide  circulation  among  those  most  likely  to  be 
influenced  by  them.  "  Thus,  by  their  labors  in  the  pulpit,  and  by  furnish- 
ing the  prints  with  occasional  essays,  the  ministers  have  forwarded  and 
strengthened,  and  that  not-  a  little,  the  opposition  to  the  exercise  of  that 
parliamentary  claim  of  right  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatever." 
The<first  Provincial  Congress,  in  1774,  acknowledged  gratefully  "the  public 
obligation  to  the  ministry  as  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and 
invoked  their  aid "  in  the  attempt  to  restore  harmony  between  Great 
Britain  and  these  colonies.  "  We  cannot  but  place  great  hopes  in  an  order 
of  men  who  have  ever  distinguished  themselves  in  their  country's  cause." 
The  ministers  were  ready  to  do  more.  In  1750  Jonathan  Mayhew  had 
preached  on  the  Lord's  day  after  the  30th  of  January  "  concerning  unlim- 
ited submission  and  non-resistance  to  the  higher  powers.  .  .  .  Let  us  all 
learn  to  be  free  and  to  be  loyal ;  let  us  not  profess  ourselves  vassals  to  the 
lawless  pleasure  of  any  man  on  earth ;  but  let  us  remember,  at  the  same 
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time,  government  is  sacred,  and  not  to  be  trifled  with."  This  was  the  spirit 
of  the  Congregational  ministers  of  Massachusetts.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Howe, 
of  the  New  South  Church,  wrote  in  August,  1774:  "The  Bostonians  ac- 
quire courage  every  day.  How  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  all  the  continent 
are  pitying  and  supporting  them,  and  above  all  when  we  have  that  God  to 
go  to  who  heard  our  fathers  when  they  cried  unto  Him,  and  who,  we  trust, 
will  hear  us  also,  their  immediate  descendants?"  At  the  public  Thanks- 
giving, appointed  by  Congress  in  1774,  the  Rev.  William  Gordon  maddened 
the  king's  friends  and  encouraged  the  patriots  with  his  bold  words :  "  But 
should  the  country  be  wasted  for  a  few  years,  and  a  number  of  its  inhabi- 
tants be  destroyed,  ere  the  wished-for  salvation  is  granted,  how  soon,  after 
having  secured  its  liberties,  will  it  regain  its  former  prosperity ;  yea,  become 
far  more  glorious,  wealthy,  and  populous  than  ever?"  At  the  annual 
convention  of  Congregational  ministers,  held  by  special  invitation  of  the 
Provincial  Congress  at  Watertown,  June  i,  1775,  they  sent  to  the  Congress 
a  letter,  in  which  they  said :  "  Deeply  impressed  with  sympathy  for  the 
distresses  of  our  much-injured  and  oppressed  country,  we  are  not  a  little 
relieved  in  beholding  the  representatives  of  the  people,  chosen  by  their  free 
and  unbiassed  suffrages,  now  met  to  concert  measures  for  their  relief  and 
defence,  in  whose  wisdom  and  integrity,  under  the  smiles  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, we  cannot  but  express  our  entire  confidence."  They  also  expressed 
their  readiness  to  serve  by  rotation  as  chaplains  to  the  army.  The  preachers 
preached  loyalty  and  liberty.  The  people  heard  and  heeded.  When  loy- 
alty came  to  mean  liberty,  and  allegiance  was  to  be  transferred  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  loyalty  was  still  taught,  and  the  people  still  gave 
heed.  There  were  no  more  patriotic  assemblies  than  those  which  were 
gathered  under  the  roofs  of  the  meeting-houses.  There  were  no  more 
stanch  friends  of  the  people,  no  more  steadfast  assertors  of  their  right  to 
life  and  liberty,  than  the  men  whom  the  people  had  called  to  be  their  lead- 
ers into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  spirit  of  the  ministers  and  the 
churches,  forwarding  the  toils  and  sacrifices  which  made  a  nation  out  of 
colonies,  makes  it  fitting  that  with  the  uprising  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence we  bring  to  a  close  the  story  of  the  religious  temper  and  movements 
of  the  Provincial  Period. 


Note.  — The  writer  has  a  small  manuscript  "Benjamin  Colman,  His  Book."  It  contains 
book  which  has  on  the  inside  of  the  front  cover,  reports  o£  sermons  preached  at  "  Chambridge  " 
"Joseph  Baxter,   His  Book,  Anno   1689,"  and     chiefly  by  Rev.  Nathaaiel  Gookin,  1690-92. 
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THE    FRENCH    PROTESTANTS    IN   BOSTON.  — THE   LIFE    OF    PETER 
FANEUIL.  — THE   GIFT   OF   FANEUIL   HALL  TO  THE  TOWN. 

BY   CHARLES  C.   SMITH. 

Treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 

THE  Edict  of  Nantes  was  designed  to  give  security  to  Protestantism  in 
France,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  religious  wars  which  had  long  dis- 
tracted the  kingdom.  It  was  signed  by  Henry  IV.  on  the  i  sth  of  April,  1 598, 
—  a  day  universally  recognized  as  one  of  the  great  landmarks  in  French 
history.  By  its  provisions  the  French  Protestants  were  to  have  liberty  to  go 
or  to  reside  wherever  they  chose  within  the  kingdom,  without  being  com- 
pelled to  do  any  act  which  should  violate  their  consciences.  All  the  col- 
leges, schools,  and  hospitals  were  opened  to  them ;  and  they  could  found 
schools  and  colleges  of  their  own,  and  publish  religious  books  in  the  cities 
where  their  worship  was  authorized.  They  could  be  admitted  to  all  offices 
and  employments,  without  subjecting  themselves  before  admission  to  any 
ceremonies  or  oaths  contrary  to  their  consciences.  In  every  city  and  town 
they  could  have  a  place  of  burial.  No  child  could  be  taken  from  his  parents 
to  be  brought  up  in  another  rehgion.  Parents  could  provide  by  will  for  the 
education  of  their  children.  Protestant  ministers  were  exempted  from  ser- 
vice in  the  watch  or  the  guards,  and  from  some  other  liabilities.  Disin- 
heritance on  account  of  religion  was  made  unlawful.^  Such  was  in  substance 
the  supreme  law  of  the  kingdom  down  to  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  by 
Louis  XIV.,  on  the  17th  of  October,  1685,^  —  an  act  which,  it  has  been 
justly  said,  inflicted  a  deeper  wound  on  France  than  all  the  combined  dis- 
asters of  the  closing  years  of  his  reign.^  But  even  before  that  time  means 
had  been  found  to  evade  its  provisions  and  to  restrict  the  benefits  which  it 
was  designed  to  secure  to  the  Protestants.  So  early  as  1662,  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Rochelle,  disheartened  by  long-continued  oppression,  turned 
their  thoughts  to  Massachusetts,  with  the  view  of  seeking  more  peaceful 
homes  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  in  the  records  of  the  General  Court 
at  the  session  in  October  of  that  year  is  the  following  entry :  — 

1  Martin,  Histoire  de  France,  x.  423,  424.  ^  Poirson,  Histoire  de  Henri  IV.,  ii.  522,  523. 

2  Ibid.,  xiv.  47.  * 

VOL.  II.  —  32. 
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"In  answer  to  the  petition  of  John  Touton,  of  Rochelle,  in  France,  doctor 
chirurgeon,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  others,  that  himself  and  other  Protestants,  inhabi- 
tants of  Rochelle,  who,  for  their  religion  sake,  are  outed  and  expelled  from  their  habi- 
tations and  dwellings,  etc.,  might  have  liberty  to  come  hither,  here  to  inhabit,  etc.,  as 
in  said  petition  on  file  appears,  the  Court  judgeth  it  meet  to  grant  this  petition."  i 

Touton  himself  accordingly  came  over,  and  was  at  Rehoboth  in  1675 ; 
but  it  is  not  known  whether  any  one  accompanied  him.^  His  name  is  not 
in  the  list  of  freemen,  either  in  Massachusetts  or  in  Plymouth. 

On  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  there  was  a  great  flight  of  Protestants 
from  France,  —  industrious  and  useful  citizens,  who  could  be  ill-spared  from 
their  own  land,  and  who  carried  a  new  element  of  strength  wherever  they 
went.  Beside  those  who  sought  refuge  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Holland, 
considerable  numbers  came  to  America.  Among  them  were  not  a  few 
whose  descendants  have  filled  a  conspicuous  place  in  our  history ;  and  it 
is  a  noteworthy  circumstance  that  three  of  the  nine  Presidents  of  the  Old 
Congress  were  of  Huguenot  descent,  —  Henry  Laurens,  of  South  Carolina, 
John  Jay,  of  New  York,  afterward  Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States,  and 
Elias  Boudinot,  of  New  Jersey.^  The  first  considerable  company  which 
came  to  Massachusetts  arrived  in  the  summer  of  1686,  and  immediately 
applied  to  the  inter-charter  Government  for  permission  to  settle  here. 
Under  date  of  July  1 2,  the  Council  Record  recites :  — 

"  Upon  application  of  the  French  Protestants  (lately  arrived  from  St.  Christopher's) 
to  the  President  for  admission  to  reside  and  dwell  in  this  his  Majesty's  Dominion,  and 
to  bring  in  their  effects  and  concerns  here,  —  Ordered,  that  upon  the  taking  the  Oath 
of  Allegiance  before  the  President  and  under  his  hand  and  seal  of  his  Majesty's 
Territory  and  Dominion,  they  be  allowed  to  reside  and  dwell  in  his  Majesty's  said 
Dominion,  and  to  proceed  from  hence  and  return  hither  as  freely  as  any  other  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects  ;  and  this  to  be  an  order  for  all  such  French  Protestants  that  shall  or 
may  come  into  this  his  Majesty's  Territory  and  Dominion."  * 

These  immigrants  appear  to  have  arrived  in  a  very  destitute  condition ; 
and  a  few  weeks  later  —  August  5 — the  Council  took  measures  for  the 
relief  of  the  suffering  French.  A  brief  was  ordered  to  be  "  drawn  up  and 
printed,  and  read  in  all  meeting-houses,  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the 
French  lately  arrived  here  in  great  distress."     This  brief  recites  that  — 

"  There  are  lately  arrived  fifteen  French  families,  with  a  religious  Protestant  minister, 
who  are  in  all  —  men,  women,  and  children  — more  than  fourscore  souls,  and  are  such 
as  fled  from  France  for  rehgion's  sake  ;  and  by  their  long  passage  at  sea  their  doctor 
and  twelve  men  are  dead,  and  by  other  inconveniences  the  living  are  reduced  to  great 
sickness  and  poverty,  and  therefore  objects  of  a  true  Christian  charity.  Also,  fifty  per- 
sons— men,  women,  and  children  —  which  were  by  the  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  driven 
off  from  Elutheria  (an  island  of  the  Bohemiahs),  naked  and  in  distress,  as  also  many 

1  Mass.  Col.  Records,  vol.  iv.,  part  ii.,  p.  67.  *  MS.  copy  of  the   Council  Records  (in  the 

'^  Sa.\3.ge,Genealo^cal  Dictionary, '\v.  2,1^-  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State)  p   1:2 

'  3  Mass.  Hist.   Coll.,  ii.  36.  •  "  i''  3  • 
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Other  poor  French  Protestants,  are  daily  expected  (as  letters  inform) ,  who  will  bring 
further  distress  and  charge  with  them.  The  President  and  Council  have  intreated 
Captain  EHsha  Hutchinson  and  Captain  Samuel  Sewall  to  receive  and  distribute  the 
same  among  them,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  President  and  Council  from  time 
to  time  for  their  respective  necessities,  and  to  whom  such  as  are  betrusted  in  the 
several  towns  are  desired  to  return  what  shall  be  collected ;  and  the  ministers  in  the 
several  towns  are  desired  to  publish  this  order,  and  to  put  forward  the  people  in  their 
charity."  ^ 

In  the  early  part  of  September  a  vessel  arrived  at  Salem  with  some  of 
these  unfortunate  persons;   and  on  the  27th  of  that  month  the  Council  — 

"  Ordered,  that  the  money  lately  gathered  at  Salem  by  way  of  contribution  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  distressed  French  Protestants  be  returned  thither  for  the  necessary 
support  of  the  French  lately  arrived  there,  and  to  be  distributed  according  to  discre- 
tion." 2 

Who  the  minister  was  with  the  company  from  St.  Christopher's  is  not 
known ;  and  we  are  equally  ignorant  as  to  the  date  when  a  French  church 
was  first  organized  in  Boston.  From  letters  preserved  among  the  Mather 
Papers  in  the  Prince  Library,  and  from  other  sources,  it  appears  that  a 
minister  by  the  name  of  Laurent  Vandenbosch  was  here  in  the  early  part  of 
1686,  before  the  arrival  of  this  company;  but  it  is  not  known  when  he  came 
nor  how  long  he  remained.  While  here  he  made  himself  obnoxious  by 
joining  persons  in  marriage  contrary  to  law  and  custom,  and  by  some  other 
irregular  acts.  Subsequently  he  went  to  New  York,  where  he  became 
minister  of  a  Huguenot  church  on  Staten  Island.  In  New  York  he  managed 
to  get  into  trouble  again,  and  was  dismissed  from  his  church ;  and  he  finally 
went  to  Maryland.^  He  was  apparently  followed  as  minister  of  the  Boston 
church  by  David  de  Bonrepos,  who  is  mentioned  as  "  our  minister"  in  the 
Report  of  a  French  Protestant  Refugee  in  Boston  sent  to  Geneva  about  the 
end  of  1687,  or  the  beginning  of  1688.*  At  that  time  the  number  of  French 
here  was  very  small.  "  Here  in  Boston,"  says  the  Refugee,  writing  in 
November,  1687,  "  there  are  not  more  than  twenty  French  families,  and 

1  MS.  copy  of  the  Council  Records,  p.  67.  part  of  one  of  the  leaves  containifig  these  notes 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  79,  80.  See  also  Bentley's  Z>fj(m>  is  torn  off;  but  there  is  not  a  word  about  the 
Hon  of  Salem,  in  i  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  vi.  264,  265,  Huguenots  in  the  part  now  remaining,  and  there 
and  Felt's  Annals  of  Salem,  ii.  242,  404,  where  it  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  Snow  was  mistaken  in 
is  stated  that  the  amount  of  the  contribution  in  his  inference,  and  that  "  Mr.  Laurie  "  was  the 
Salem  was  £z(>.  Rev.  Gilbert    Laurie,   of    whom   Savage    says 

3  Mather  Papers,  vi.  6,  20 ;  5  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  {Genealogical  Dictionary,  iii.  59)  that  he  was  in 
V.  98;  Andros  Tracts,  ii.  36,37;  Savage,  Genea-  "Boston,  1686;  went  to  preach  that  year,  in 
logical  Dictionary,  iv.  364;  Magazine  of  Amer-  absence  of  Moody,  at  Portsmouth ;  was  probably 
ican  History,  i.  94.  a  Scotchman,  and  may  be   presumed   to   have 

*  Swoyi  (History  of  Boston,^.  200)  mentions  gone   home   in    1689."     He  was   probably  the 

the  manuscript  notes,  by  Cotton  Mather,  of  two  "  Mr.  Lowry  "  who  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  of 

sermons  preached  in  Boston  Sept.  12  and  Oct.  Jacob  Jesson,  dated  London,  June  12,  1686,  as  a 

7,   1686,  by    the   Rev.  Mr.  Laurie,  now  in  the  young  man  of  good  reputation,  who  was  about 

Library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  to  sail  for  New  England.     (See  Mather  Papers, 

and  says  it  is  apparent  from  their  tenor  that  Mr.  vi.   17.)      Both  sermons  appear  to  have  been 

Laurie  was  one  of  the  Huguenot  refugees.     A  preached  in  the  Second  Church. 
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they  are  every  day  diminishing  on  account  of  departing  for  the  country  to 
buy  or  hii-e  land,  and  to  strive  to  make  some  settlement.  They  are  expected 
this  spring  from  all  quarters.  Two  young  men  have  lately  arrived  from 
Carolina,  who  give  some  news  of  that  colony.'"^  De  Bonrepos  is  believed 
to  have  remained  here  about  two  years;  and  in  1689  he  became  minister  of 
the  church  at  New  Rochelle,  near  New  York.^ 

Nothing  is  now  known  about  the  history  of  the  church  for  the  next  seven 
or  eight  years,  or  whether  it  had  any  settled  ministers ;  but  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  the  members  were  left  wholly  without  pastoral  care  during  this 
period.^  At  length,  in  1696,  the  Rev.  Pierre  Daill6  was  called  to  take 
charge  of  the  church.  He  was  then  about  forty-eight  years  of  age,  and 
had  been  in  America  since  1683,  having  been  minister  of  a  French  church 
in  New  York,  and  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  missionary  work  in  that 
neighborhood.*  He  was  a  man  of  ability,  of  exemplary  character,  and  of 
agreeable  manners,  and  he  soon  won  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
community.  Previously  to  his  coming  to  Boston  he  had  been  one  of  In- 
crease Mather's  correspondents;  and  such  were  his  relations  with  his 
brother  ministers  that  when  Cotton  Mather's  wife  died  in  November,  1713, 
he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  pall-bearers.^  His  ministry  here  extended 
over  nearly  twenty  years,  till  his  death  May  20,  1715.®      He  was  married 


'  Report  of  a  French  Protestant  Refugee  in 
Boston,  1687.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
E.  T.  Fisher  (Brooklyn,  N.  V.  1868),  pp.  34,  35. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  early  immigrants 
settled  at  Oxford,  about  fifty  miles  southwest 
from  Boston,  where  they  remained  until  1696,, 
when  the  settlement  was  broken  up  by  an  Indian 
massacre.  An  account  of  this  community  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes  is  in  3  Mass.  Hist.  Coll., 
vol.  ii ;  and  their  history  has  recently  formed 
the  subject  of  a  monograph  by  Mr.  George  F. 
■Daniels,  entitled  The  Huguenots  in  the  Nipmuck 
Country.  Anthony  Sigourney  and  some  others 
Who  were  afterward  at  Boston  were  "among  the 
settlers  at  Oxford.  [See  also  Historical  Collec- 
tions, by  Holmes  Ammidown,  1874.  There  is  in 
Suffolk  Deeds,  xiv,  212,  a  list  of  persons  natu- 
ralized Jan.  5,  1688,  entered  "  at  the  desire  of 
Gabriel  Bernon  "  -July  20,  1688,  and  this  Ber- 
non's  name  is  on  the  list,  which  is  printed  in 
Agnew's  Protestant  Exiles,  London,  187 1,  i.  46. 
See  Sewall  Papers,  ii.  262.  —  Ed.] 

^  Information  furnished' to  the  writer  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  W.  Baird,  D.  D.,  of  Rye,  N.  Y., 
who  has  been  engaged  for  several  years  in  col- 
lecting materials  for  a  History  of  the  Huguenot 
Emigration  to  America. 

2  In  a  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Oxford 
to  the  General  Court,  in  1699,  it  is  stated  that 
their  former  minister,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Bondet, 
left  Oxford  almost  two  years  before  the  settle- 
ment was  broken  up  by  the  Indians  ;  and  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Bondet  to  Lord  Cornbury,  written 


in  1702,  he  says  that  he  remained  in  Massachu- 
setts two  years  after  leaving  Oxford.  See 
Daniels,  Huguenots  in  the  Nipmuck  Country, 
pp.  88-90  120-122;  Documentary  History  of 
New  York,  iii.  929-931.  As  Oxford  was  aban- 
doned in  the  summer  of  1696,  Bondet  must  have 
left  there  in  1694 ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
he  had  charge  of  the  Boston  church  during  these 
two  years.  This  supposition  derives  some  sup- 
port from  a  letter  from  Bondet  to  Increase 
Mather,  written  in  January,  1697-98,  in  which  he 
desires  that  his  person  and  labors  should  be  re- 
called to  the  memory  of  the  Boston  ministers. 
Huguenots  in  the  Nipmuck  Country,. ^^.  ii8,  119. 
[Drake,  Town  of  Roxbury,  172,  says  that  the 
Rev.  Nehemiah  Walter,  of  Roxbury,  who  had 
acquired  the  language  at  Annapolis,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  sometimes  preached  to  them  in  their  own 
tongue.  —  Ed.] 

*  Notice  of  Rev.  Pierre  Daille  in  the  Ameri- 
can Magazine  of  History,  i.  92,  93,  96. 

5  5  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  vi.  407. 

8  This  is  the  date  given  in  the  notice  of  his 
death  in  the  Boston  News-Letter  of  May  23,  171  c. 
"  On  Friday  morning  last,  the  20th  current, 
Dyed  here  the  Reverend  Mr.  Peter  Daille,  Pastor 
of  the  French  Congregation,  aged  about  66  years. 
He  was  a  person  of  great  Piety,  Charity,  affable 
and  courteous  Behaviour,  and  of  exemplary  Life 
and  Conversation,  much  Lamented,  especially  by 
his  Flock;  and  was  Decently  Interred  on  the 
Lord's  Day  Evening,  the  22d  Instant."  But  on 
his  grave-stone  the  date  is  given  May  21st.     See 
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three  times,  but  no  children  are  mentioned  in  his  will  which  was  executed 
just  one  month  before  his  death.i  In  it  he  directed,  "  that  there  be  no 
wine  at  my  funeraljland  that  none  of  my  wife's 

relations  have  mourning  clothes "  furnished  /-"'■^^  ^^>>  '  /)/)  >/ 
them  except  gloves.  Gloves  and  scarves  were 
to  be  given  to  all  the  ministers  of  the  town, 
and  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walter  of  Roxbury.  His  French  and  Latin  books 
were  left  to  the  church  as  a  foundation  for  a  library ;  and  the  church  was 
also  to  have  the  income  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  the  benefit  of  the 
minister,  and  ten  pounds  toward  the  cost  of  building  a  meeting-house. 
Five  pounds  were  to  be  given  to  Old  Mr.  John  Rawlings,  the  French 
schoolmaster.2  His  widow  was  to  receive  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
and  his  negro  Kuffy ;  and  a  brother  who  lived  in  Holland  was  named  as 
residuary  legatee.  These  testamentary  provisions  show  how  deep  an 
interest  Daille  took  in  the  welfare  of  his  church.  He  was  buried,  like 
many  of  his  congregation,  in  the  Granary  Burial-ground.^ 

In  January,  1 704-5,  during  his  pastorate,  the  congregation  bought  of 
James  Mears,  hatter,  an  irregularly  shaped  lot  of  land  on  the  School-House 
Lane,  now  School  Street,  "  to  erect  and  build  a  church  upon  for  the  use  of 
the  French  Congregation  in  Boston,  aforesaid,  to  meet  therein  for  the  wor- 
ship and  service  of  Almighty  God,  according  to  the  way  and  manner  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  of  France."  The  sum  paid  for  it  was  "  one  hundred 
and  ten  pounds  current  silver  money  of  New  England,"  and  the  lot,  which 
was  about  midway  between  the  present  site  of  the  Parker  House  and  Wash- 
ington Street,  measured  forty-three  and  one-half  feet  on  the  Lane,  thirty-six 
feet  on  the  side  toward  what  is  now  Washington  Street,  thirty-five  and  one- 
half  feet  bn  the  rear  line,  and  eighty-eight  and  one-half  feet  on  the  side 
toward  Tremont  Street.*  A  few  weeks  afterward  —  on  the  29th  of  January 
—  the  selectmen  of  the  town  passed  the  following  order :  -^ 

Shurtleff's  Topographical  and  Historical  Descrip-  while   Moody,  was  a  prisoner  in   Portsmouth : 

Hon  of  Boston,  p.  224.     [Rev.  William  Cooper's  "  If  one  Mr.  John  Rawlings  brings  this  himself, 

interleaved   almanac    (N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  and  you   be  at  leisure  to  admit  any  discourse 

Reg.,  1876,  p.  435)  says :  "  May  20,  Dyed  Mr.  with  him,  you  will  find  him  serious  and  pious. 

Peter  Daille,  pastor  of  y<^  Congregation  of  French  He  hath  been  a  Ruling  Elder  of  the  French 

Refugees  in  this  place ;  aged  ab'  70."     Sewall  Church  in  South-Hampton.     He  is  often  with 

records,  "Apr.  14,  I  visit  Mr.  Peter  Dallie,  who  us,  and  you  inay  hear  from  him  more  fully  how 

seems  to  be  in  a  languishing  dying  condition ;  matters  are  here.     He  is  sober  and  credible." 

has  kept  house  about  eight  weeks."     Sewall  (4  Mass.  Hist.   Coll.,  viii.  363.)     If  he  was  the 

Papers,  iii.  45.     There  are  some  Latin  letters  of  person  named  by  Savage  as  having  a  son  born 

Daille,  addressed  to   Increase  Mather,  in  the  in  Boston  in  1686  (Gi'w^a/.  ZlzW.,  iii.  509),  he  must 

Prince  Library.    Prince  Catalogue,  p.  148. —  Ed.]  have  been   one  of  the  earliest   of  the   French 

1  The  will  is  recorded  with  Suffolk  Wills,  lib.  settlers  here,  and  he  may  have  had  the  oversight 
18,  fol.  234.  The  inventory  is  not  in  the  Probate  of  the  church  when  it  was  without  a  minister. 
Records;  but  according  to  Sargent  (Dealings  3  [See  Shurtleff,  ZJ^jf.  ^.5oj^tfK,  223.  —  Ed.] 
with  the  Dead,  ii.  497)  the  whole  valuation  of  *  The  deed  to  John  Tartarien,  Francis 
the  estate  was  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  Bredon,  and  Jean  Dupuis,  Elders  of  the 
pounds  and  ten  shillings  sterling.  French  Church,  for  themselves  and  the   other 

2  This  was  probably  the  person  mentioned  in  members  of  the  congregation,  is  recorded  in 
a  letter  from  Joshua  Moody  to  Increase  Mather,  Suffolk  Deeds,  lib.  22,  fol.  102.  Mears  wrote 
written,  as  Prince  supposed,  in  March,  1683-84,  his  name  "  Meeares." 
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"  Whereas  the  Congregation  of  French  Protestants  have  for  some  years  past  had 
their  public  meetings  for  the  worship  of  God  in  the  Free  School-house  in  Boston,  and 
that  they  for  some  months  past  have  met  in  another  convenient  room,  while  the  said 
school-house  was  taken  down  and  a  more  commodious  one  built  in  the  room  thereof, 
the  which  house  being  now  finished,  it  is  voted  that  the  said  French  congregation  have 
the  liberty  to  meet  in  said  new  school-house  for  the  worship  of  God  as  formerly  they 
did  in  the  old."  ^ 

Apparently  this  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  congrega- 
tion ;  and  the  next  week  the  selectmen  made  the  following  record :  — 

"  The  petition  of  John  Portree,  Francis  Breedon,  and  John  Dupee,  Elders  of  the 
French  Congregation,  their  petition  for  license  to  erect  with  timber  a  building  for  a 
meeting-house  of  thirty-five  foot  long  and  thirty  foot  wide,  on  a  piece  of  land  of 
theirs,  situate  between  the  land  of  Mr.  Samuel  Haugh  and  the  land  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Malam,  butting  on  the  School- House  Lane,  in  Boston.  And  having  consulted  with  the 
major  part  of  the  justices  of  the  said  town,  being  present,  who  declare  their.opinion 
that  it  is  not  convenient  to  grant  the  same,  since  they  have  the  offer  of  the  free  liberty 
to  meet  in  the  new  school-house,  that  being  sufficient  for  a  far  greater  number  of 
persons  than  doth  belong  to  their  congregation,  the  premises  being  considered,  the 
said  selectmen  do  disallow  the  said  petition."  ^ 

Probably  the  cause  of  this  refusal  was  the  unwillingness  of  the  select- 
men and  the  justices  to  consent  to  the  erection  of  a  wooden  building  in  that 
neighborhood.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  reasons  for  their  action,  it 
prevented  the  erection  of  a  meeting-house  for  ten  or  eleven  years.  Finally, 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Daill6,  a  small  brick  meeting-house  was  built 
on  the  land,  which  continued  to  be  occupied  by  the  congregation  until  its 
dissolution  about  the  year  1748.  At  that  time  the  number  of  male  com- 
municants and  subscribers  had  been  reduced  to  about  seven.^  Accordingly, 
by  a  deed,  dated  May  7,  1748,  Stephen  Boutineau,  the  surviving  elder, 
Andrew  LeMercier,  the  minister,  and  others,  proprietors,  assigned  all  their 
right  and  interest  in  it  to  the  trustees  of  a  new  Congregational  Church,  for 
"  the  sum  of  three  thousand  pounds  in  good  bills  of  public  credit  on  the 
province  aforesaid,  of  the  old  tenor,"  for  the  sole  use  of  a  Protestant 
Church  forever.*  Subsequently,  the  building  passed  ipto  the  hands  of  the 
Catholics ;  and,  according  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes,  "  Mass  was  performed 
in  it  for  the  first  time  Nov.  2,  1788,  by  a  Romish  priest."  ^ 

1  MS.  Minutes  of  the  Selectmen  of  the  Tman  6  3  i^^ss.  Hist.  Coll.,  ii.  64.  [The  folio  French 
of  Boston  (in  the  office  of  the  City  Clerk),  p.  95.  Bible  given  by  Queen  Anne  to  the  Church  is  now 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  95,  96.  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Divinity  School 

3  Petition  of  Mr.  LeMercier  to  the  Governor  at  Cambridge  ;  or  one  which  bears  this  inscrip- 
and  General  Court,  printed  in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  tion :  "  This  volume  was  presented  to  the  Library 
Geneal.Reg.,^\\.T,\().  In  their  answer  to  the  peti-  of  Divinity  Hall,  A.  D.  1831,  by  the  widow  of 
tion  the  proprietors  say,  "  He  has  driven  all  our  the  late  Samuel  Cobb  of  Boston.  He  bought  it 
young  people  to  other  churches."  (Ibid.,  p.  321.)  at  the  sale  of  the  books  of  Mather  Byles  and 
These  documents  are  in  "A  Brief  Memoir  of  understood  it  to  be  the  copy  formerly  used  in 
Rev.  Andrew  LeMercier,"  which  fills  a  little  the  pulpit  of  the  French  Protestant  Church  in 
more  than  nme  pages  of  that  magazine.  School  Street.  John  G  Palfrey" 

*  '?'^f^''\ '"  recorded  with  Suffolk  Deeds,  It  is  known  that  this  Bible  was  at  one  time 

lib.  76,  fol.  128.  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Byles.  — Ed.] 
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The  last  minister  of  the  French  congregation  was  Andrew  LeMercier, 
who  came  over  to  Massachusetts  in  171 5,  in  accordance  with  an  arrange- 
ment made  in  London  with  Andrew  Faneuil  in  behalf  of  the  church,  under 
which  he  was  to  have  an  annual  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds,  New  Eng- 
land  currency.     When   he  came  to  Boston  he  was  twenty-three  or  twenty- 


z:7/^SV^^  ^  c^^^^.^^^^ 


four  years  of  age ;  and  he  continued  in  the  ministry  for  about  thirty-two 
years.  He  left  at  his  death  a  considerable  number  of  manuscript  sermons, 
one  of  which  —  a  third  sermon  on  the  Second   Epistle  of  Peter,  preached 


1  [This  cut  follows  a  photograph  from  a 
portrait  preserved  in  the  Essex  Institute  at 
Salem.  Dr.  Wheatland,  the  librarian,  knows 
nothing  of  its  history.  It  can  be  inferred  from 
an  article  by  "Sigma"  (L.  M.  Sargent)  in  the 
Boston   Transcript,  Jan.  28,   1851,  copied  in  the 


iV.  E.  Hist,  and  Gciical.  Reg.,  October,  1859, 
p.  323,  that  this  portrait  belonged  to  a  friend  of 
LeMercier,  Hon.  Tliomas  Gushing,  who  died  in 
1788;  and  passing  to  Colonel  Thomas  Gush- 
ing, of  Salem,  was  finally  transferred  to  the 
Essex  Institute.  —  Ed.| 
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May  30,  1719  —  is  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society.^  It  is  beautifully  written,  with  careful  erasures  and  interlineations, 
but  is  singularly  hard,  dry,  and  uninteresting.  If  his  ordinary  preaching 
did  not  improve  in  the  next  twenty-five  years,  no  one  need  wonder  that  the 
young  people  of  his  congregation  went  to  hear  other  and  more  attractive 
preachers.  In  1732  he  published,  in  English,  The  Church  History  of 
Geneva,  in  five  Books,  with  a  Political  and  Geographical  Account  of  that 
Republic,  in  a  volume  of  upward  of  three  hundred  pages ;  and  the  next 
year  this  was  followed  by  a  Treatise  against  Detraction,  in  ten  Sections,  in 
a  somewhat  larger  volume.  The  Church  History  is  dedicated  to  "  the 
pastors  of  the  churches  of  Christ  in  New  England,"  in  words  which  show 
that  he  was  on  very  friendly  terms  with  his  brother  ministers,  and  the  volume 
was  apparently  written  to  gratify  their  curiosity.  "  I  have  hardly  ever  been 
in  any  learned  company  here,"  he  writes,  "  but  that  I  have  been  asked 
several  questions  concerning  the  Church  and  Academy  of  Geneva."  Of 
many  of  the  things  which  he  relates,  he  says,  he  was  an  eye-witness ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  references  to  persons  whom  he  had  known  in 
Geneva,  the  volume  contains  nothing  of  an  autobiographical  character.^ 
The  other  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  elders,  deacons,  and  heads  of  families 
of  his  own  congregation ;  and  in  the  dedication  he  says :  — 

"  You  have  not  despised  my  youth  when  I  first  came  among  you  ;  you  have  since 
excused  my  Infirmities ;  and  as  I  did  the  same  in  respect  to  yours  it  has  pleased  our 
Saviour  the  Head  of  his  Church  to  favor  us  with  an  uninterrupted  Peace  and  Union 
for  the  almost  eighteen  Years  that  I  have  preached  the  Word  of  Salvation  to  you. 
By  that  blessed  Peace  our  Flock,  tho'  exceeding  small,  hath  subsisted,  and  even  is 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  some  who  were  once  the  Opposers  of  our  Doctrine,  I 
mean  Roman  Catholics,  several  of  whom  have  been  converted  by  the  preaching  of 
God's  Word ;  and  also  by  the  addition  of  some  Protestants  of  other  Nations." 

In  a  prefatory  note  he  excuses  himself  for  some  defects  in  the  style,  an 
the  ground  that  the  treatise  was  written  in  French,  and  afterward  translated 
very  closely  into  Enghsh ;  but  it  does  not  appear  from  the  internal  evidence 
that  the  treatise  was  a  reproduction  of  his  old  sermons. 

At  the  time  of  the  sale  of  the  meeting-house  he  claimed  the  ownership 
of  the  house  and  land,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  suffered  greatly  by  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  society  he  would  be  obliged  to  go  into  business  for  his  own  maintenance. 
He  accordingly  agreed  to  sell  the  estate  to  Edward  Jackson,  and  then  peti- 
tioned the  Governor  and  General  Court  for  the  passage  of  an  act  confirming 
the  title.  The  Court  thereupon  ordered  a  notice  to  be  served  on  Stephen 
Boutineau,  Jean  Arnault,  John  Brown,  Zachariah  and  Andrew  Johonnot,  and 

1  Miscellaneous  Papers,  ii.  130,  in  the  Cabinet.  Athenseum.    [Tliere  are  in  the  Pepperrell Papers, 

2  Copies  of  this  worlc  are  in  the  Library  of  i.  19,  50,  etc.,  some  letters  of  LeMercier  addressed 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society;  and  a  to  Pepperrell,  relative  to  the  appointment  of  a 
copy  of  the  Treatise  against  Detraction  is  in  the  son  of  LeMercier  as  an  interpreter  in  the  Louis- 
Prince  Library.     Both  works  are  in  the  Boston  burg  expedition  in  174c.  —  Ed.] 
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James  Paquinet,  to  show  cause,  if  any  they  had,  why  the  petition  should  not 
be  granted.  This  order  ehcited  from  the  gentlemen  named  a  very  energetic 
remonstrance,  in  which  they  say :  — 


/yf'yCeh-*-*^  ^  ^/l^vCc 


(^^.ii^cM^Tza^cc/ir- 


J. 


a^inj^  po 


\nJA- 


"  We  think  it  a  presump- 
tion of  his  and  an  imposi- 
tion on  your  Excellency  and 
Honors  to  bring  such  weak 
reasons  in  order  to  drive  us 
off  from  our  church.  He 
says  he  had  but  ;£ioo  per 
-  annum  when  he  first  settled, 
and  we  have  promised  him 
no  more,  although  we  do 
give  him  considerable  more, 
and  may  appear  by  his  re- 
ceipts sufficient  to  maintain 
his  family  in  a  handsome 
manner  and  purchase  a  con- 
siderable estate,  as  he  was 
in  exceeding  low  circum- 
stances when  he  came  to 
settle  with  us.  As  for  de- 
preciating of  the  money, 
which  he  mentions,  some 
have  raised  from  forty  shil- 
lings to  ten  pounds,  and 
Andrew  Faneuil,  Esq.,  and 
James  Bowdoin,  Esq.,  have 

left  him,  one  £,\']o  per  year,  the  other  ^20  per  year.  Johonnot  and  Sigourney  have 
left  ^100  by  will.  We  have  given  him,  from  time  to  time,  about  ^100  of  the  poor's 
money.  But  if  he  had  so  much  reason  to  complain,  as  he  has,  according  to  his  bar- 
gain, and  agreeable  to  our  discipline  and  church  platform,  all  his  remedy  is,  if  he 
complains,  and  is  not  relieved,  he  shall  have  liberty  to  go  back  for  England,  we  pay- 
ing his  passage,  or  provide  himself  somewhere  else.  When  he  came  to  us,  there  was 
a  list  of  ^100  subscribed,  each  of  them  for  himself  severally.  We  are  not  answer- 
able for  the  death  of  any  of  our  people  ;  he  has  driven  all  our  young  people  to  other 
churches ;  notwithstanding  we  wish  him  well,  and  design,  if  we  sell  our  church  to 
give  him  out  of  it  about  ^1,650  old  tenor.  But  for  him  to  seU  our  church,  that 
we  with  our  own  money  have  built  and  purchased,  and  so  to  turn  us  out  of  our 
church,  will  be  a  precedent  never  before  heard  of,  and,  if  allowed  of,  wiU  be  of  a 
dangerous  consequence."  ^ 

So  far  as  it  is  known,  the  General  Court  took  no  further  action  in  the 
matter;  but  as  Mr.  LeMercier  joined  in  the  deed  of  the  elder  and  pro- 
prietors, a  few  months  afterward,  he  was  probably  satisfied  with  the  sum 

1  The  petition  and  answer  and  the  order  o£  522-527),  and  are  printed  in  the  N.  E.  Hist,  and 
notice  are  in  the   Massachusetts  Archives  (xii.     Geneal.  Reg.,  xiii.  319-322. 

VOL.  n.  —  33. 


^-i^e^^ 
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which  they  proposed  to  give  him.  He  outlived  his  church  fifteen  or  six- 
teen years,  and  during  a  part  at  least  of  this  time  he  was  a  resident  of 
Dorchester,  where  he  had  purchased  an  estate  so  early  as  1722,  and  where 
he  was  living  when  he  made  his  will  in  1761.-'  His  death  occurred,  after  a 
long  sickness,  March  31,  1764;  and  three  days  afterward  he  was  buried  from 
the  house  of  Deacon  Wait,  in  Queen  Street,  Boston. 

Mr.  LeMercier  was  of  an  enterprising  character,  and  engaged  in  some 
business  operations;  but  they  were  not  probably  very  lucrative.  In  1738 
he  appears  to  have  obtained  from  the  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  a  grant 
of  Sable  Island,  on  which  he  had  built  a  house  for  shipwrecked  mariners, 
besides  sending  to  the  island  cattle  and  provisions  for  their  relief.  The 
cattle  and  goods,  however,  were  stolen  at  different  times;  and  in  January, 
1743-44,  he  inserted  an  advertisement  in  the  Boston  Evening  Post,  offering 
a  reward  of  forty  pounds,  old  tenor,  for  the  discovery  of  the  robbers. 
Three  years  later  a  similar  advertisement,  signed  by  Andrew  LeMercier, 
Henry  Atkins,  and  Thomas  Hancock,  "  owners  of  the  said  island,"  was 
published  in  the  News-Letter,  setting  forth  that  the  measures  hitherto  taken 
to  prevent  the  killing  of  the  live  stock  and  stealing  from  the  island  had  had 
little  or  no  effect,  and  declaring  that  "  we  will  for  the  future  cause  the  Eng- 
lish laws  to  be  put  in  execution  against  such  offenders ;  and  that  they  may 
be  prosecuted,  we  do  hereby  promise  to  give  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  old  tenor,  to  any  person  or  persons  that  will  discover  and  make 
known  unto  us  any  of  the  said  mischievous  persons,  so  that  they  may  be 
brought  to  public  justice  in  Old  or  New  England."  Subsequently,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1753,  he  offered  the  island  for  sale,  declaring  in  his  advertisement 
that  "  The  advantages  which  do  accrue  or  may  accrue  from  the  improve- 
ment of  that  place  are  so  great  that  I  would  not  easily  part  with  it  if  I  was 
so  skilful  in  navigation  and  shipping  as  it  is  necessary.  That  ignorance  of 
mine  induces  me  (not  any  defect  in  the  island  itself)  to  part  with  it.  If  any 
person  desires  to  purchase  it,  and  to  know  further  about  it,  they  may  see  at 
my  house  a  map  and  plan  of  it."  When  he  parted  with  the  island  has  not 
been  ascertained ;  but  it  is  not  included  in  the  inventory  of  his  estate.^ 

As  a  separate  part  of  the  community  the  French  Protestants  left  very 
slight  traces  on  our  annals.  Many  of  them  were  so  obscure  that  their 
names  even  have  not  been  preserved ;  others  were  here  for  only  a  short 
time  before  they  sought  a  permanent  home  elsewhere ;  and  nearly  all  in 
a  few  generations  intermarried  with  Anglo-American  families,  and  became 
part  of  the  English  population.  Among  these  the  most  conspicuous 
were  Baudoin  or  Bowdoin,  Sigourney,  Johonnot,  Dupuis  or  Dupee,  and 
Faneuil.      Gabriel  Bernon,  whose  name  is  identified  with  the   history  of 

1  A   codicil   was    added    at    Boston  a  few  Long  Wharf  in  Boston  and  a  share  in  the  wharf, 

weelcs  before  his  death.     The  will  and  codicil  and  land  at  Stoughton,  Wrentham,  and  Attle- 

are   recorded  with  Suffolk   Wills,  lib.  64,  fol.  borough.      The  real   estate  was   appraised  at 

^74-  .^200 ;  the  personal  property  consisted  of  house- 

3  The    inventory    is    recorded    immediately  hold  effects  and  wearing  apparel ;  and  the  whole 

after  his  will.     It  includes  a  warehouse  on  the  amount  of  the  inventory  was  ;^232  i8j.  6d. 
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the  unfortunate  settlement  at  Oxford,  removed  to  Rhode  Island  so 
early  as  1698.  The  famiUes  of  Boutineau,  Arnault,  Breedon,  Paquinet, 
LeMercier,  and  others  are  extinct  or  are  represented  only  in  the  female 
line.  One  name,  however, 
will  always  be  held  in  pe- 
culiar honor  here,  though 
it  has   been  long  extinct. 


\^^  01/i^^-tiK^ 


Andrew  Faneuil,  the  first 
of  the  name  who  is  associ- 
ated with  the  history  of 
Boston,  escaped  to  Holland  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
and  there  married.^  Exactly  when  he  came  to  Massachusetts  is  not 
known;  but  his  name  is  in  the  Boston  tax  list  for  1691.^  He  was  an 
enterprising  merchant,  an  owner  of  real  estate  wisely  located,  a  public- 
spirited  citizen ;  and  at  his  death  he  left  a  large  property,  nearly  the  whole 


^^j^ 0^Ja^n^^ 


of  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  nephew,  Peter  Faneuil,  the  eldest  son  of  a 
brother  who  had  settled  in  the  Narragansett  country.^ 

Peter  Faneuil  was  born  at  New  Rochelle,  in  New  York,  on  the  20th  of 
June,  1700,  and  was  the  oldest  of  eleven  children.  Of  his  early  years 
nothing  is  known ;  his  father  died  when  he  was  eighteen ;  and  subsequently 


1  Sargent,  Dealings  with  the  Dead,  ii.  506. 

2  First  Report  of  the  Record  Commissioners, 
p.  154.  [The  names  o£  Benjamin,  John,  and 
Andrew  Funell,  are  in  a  list  headed,  "Boston, 
Feb.  I,  1691.  List  of  persons  of  the  French 
nation  admitted  into  the  Colony  by  the  Gover- 
nor and  Council!,"  printed  in  Sewall  Papers,  i, 
293.  —Ed.] 

8  The  house  built  by  Andrew  Faneuil  for  his 
own  residence  was  afterward  the  residence  of 
Peter  Faneuil  and  of  Lieut.-Governor  William 
Phillips,  whose  father  bought  it  in  1791.  After 
the  Revolution  the  estate,  which  at  that  time 
was  owned  by  one  of  the  Vassall  family,  was 
confiscated;  and  in  December,  1783,  it  was 
sold  by  the  Commonwealth  to  Isaiah  Doane. 
In  1805  M""-  Phillips  purchased  the  adjoining 
estate.  Faneuil's  house  was  on  Tremont  Street, 
opposite  the  King's  Chapel  Burial-ground. 
The  lot  formed  the  south  part  of  Governor 
Bellingham's  estate  on  the  slope  of  the  hill. 
"The  deep  court-yard,"  says  Miss  Quincy  in 
her  memoir  of  her  mother,  "ornamented  by 
flowers  and  shrubs,  was  divided  into  an  upper 
and    lower    platform    by    a    high    glacis,    sur- 


mounted by  a  richly  wrought  iron  railing, 
decorated  with  gilt  balls.  The  edifice  was  of 
brick,  painted  white ;  and  over  the  entrance-door 
was  a  semi-circular  balcony.  The  hall  and  apart- 
ments were  spacious,  and  elegantly  furnished. 
The  terraces,  which  rose  from  the  paved  court 
behind  the  house,  were  supported  by  massy 
walls  of  hewn  granite,  and  were  ascended  by 
flights  of  steps  of  the  same  material." — Memoir 
of  the  Life  of  Eliza  S.  M.  Quincy,  p.  88.  [There 
is  a  paper  in  the  Mass.  Archives,  volume  marked 
"Trade,"  i.  255,  which  speaks  of  the  house 
on  this  lot  as  a  "  Stone  House."  It  is  a  state- 
ment, sworn  to  by  Andrew  Faneuil  Dec.  13, 
171 1,  which  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
some  difference  between  Faneuil  and  George 
Cabot,  the  contractor ;  and  by  it  it  would  appear 
that  the  timber  was  furnished  by  Richard  Draper 
and  John  Wentworth,  the  lime  by  Edward 
Richards,  the  cedar  posts  by  Stephen  Willis,  and 
the  window  glass  by  James  "  Baudovin,"  or 
Bowdoin.  Andrew  Faneuil's  warehouses  were 
on  Butler  Square,  out  of  State  Street,  and  Peter 
Faneuil  a  little  later  had  others  on  State  Street, 
just  below  Chatham  Street.  —  Ed.] 
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he  came  to  I5oston,  where  he  made  himself  so  acceptable  to  his   uncle,  who 
died  in  February,  1737-38,  that  the  latter  appointed  him  his  executor  and 


PETER    KANEUIL, 


residuary  legatee.     Previously  to  that  time   he   had   been   actively  enn-ao-cd 
in  business,   and    had    acquired   some   property;    but  the   bulk   of  his    for- 

1   [This  cut  follows  a  photograph  taken  from     289.    The  large  picture  in  Faneuil  Hall  is  copied 
a  portrait  which  came  into  the  possession  of  the     from  this  painting.  —  Ed.] 
Historical   Society  in    1S35.      Praceedings,  ii.  19, 
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tune  came  from  his  uncle.  "  Last  Monday  the  Corpse  of  Andrew  Faneuil, 
Esquire,  whose  death  we  mentioned  in  our  last,  was  honorably  interred 
here,"  says  the  Boston  News-Letter  of  February  23,  "above  1,100  per- 
sons of  all  Ranks,  besides  the  Mourners,  following  the  Corpse ;  also  a  vast 
number  of  Spectators  were  gathered  together  on  the  Occasion,  at  which 
time  the  half-minute  guns  from  on  board  several  vessels  were  discharged. 
And  'tis  supposed  that  as  this  Gentleman's  Fortune  was  the  greatest  of  any 
among  us,  so  his  funeral  was  as  generous  and  expensive  as  any  that  has 
been  known  here.''  The  nephew  did  not  long  enjoy  this  ample  wealth. 
He  died  in  about  five  years,  after  a  short  illness,  —  Feb.  3,  1742-43, — 
leaving  no  will ;  so  that  his  whole  property  went  to  his  brother,  who  had 
been  disinherited  by  Andrew  Faneuil,  and  to  his  four  sisters.  Peter  Faneuil 
was  a  shrewd,  careful,  and  energetic  business  man,  fond  of  display,  and  fond 
of  good  living.!  Two  or  three  weeks  after  his  uncle's  death  he  wrote  to  one 
of  his  correspondents  in  London :  "  Send  me,  by  the  very  first  opportunity 
for  this  place,  five  pipes  of  your  very  best  Madeira  wine,  of  an  amber  color, 
of  the  same  sort  which  you  sent  to  our  good  friend  DeLancey,  of  New 
York."  And  he  adds:  "  As  this  wine  is  for  the  use  of  my  house,  I  hope 
you  will  be  careful  that  I  have  the  best.  I  am  not  over  fond  of  the  strongest 
sort."  About  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  his  New  York  correspondent : 
"  Send  me  by  the  first  conveyance  the  pipe  of  wine,  having  none  good  to 
drink."  A  fortnight  later  he  renewed  the  order,  directing  his  correspondent 
to  send  "  by  the  first  good  opportunity  the  best  pipe  of  wine  that  you  can 
purchase."  And  a  month  afterward,  when  he  had  received  it,  he  wrote : 
"  The  wine  I  hope  will  prove  good ;  comes  in  very  good  time,  there  being 
none  good  in  town."  In  another  letter  he  wrote  for  "  the  latest,  best  book 
of  the  several  sorts  of  cookery,  which  pray  let  be  of  the  largest  character, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  maid's  reading."  A  fortnight  after  his  uncle's  death 
he  wrote  to  London :  "  Be  so  good  as  to  send  me  a  handsome  chariot 
with  two  sets  of  harness,  with  the  arms,  as  enclosed,  on  the  same,  in  the 
handsomest  manner  that  you  shall  judge  proper,  but  at  the  same  time 
nothing  gaudy."  Along  with  these  requests  are  specific  instructions 
for  the  management  of  his  business,  and  sharp  demands  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  debts  due  to  him.  One  illustration  of  this  characteris- 
tic is  all  that  need  be  given.  In  1738-39,  about  a  year  after  Andrew 
Faneuil's  death,  he  wrote   to   one  of  his  correspondents,  a  merchant  at 

'  One  of  his  letter-books  is  in  the  Library  of  of  the  topics  for  this  volume,  the  chapter  on  the 

the  New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society,  Huguenots  in  Boston  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Dean ; 

and  copious  extracts  from  it  are  printed  by  Sar-  but  he  was  compelled  by  an  unfortunate  trouble 

gent  in  his  Dealings  with  the  Dead.     The  cita-  with  his  eyes  to  relinquish  the  undertaking  be- 

tions  from  Faneuil's  letters  in  this  chapter  are  fore  he  had  done  anything  except  to  note  down 

taken  from  that  work ;  but  they  have  been  veri-  the  printed  sources  of  information.     His  list  of 

fied  by  the  originals.     Beside  the  letter-book  the  authorities  was  readily  placed  at  my  disposal. 

Library  of  the  Genealogical  Society  contains  also  I  desire   also  to  acknowledge   the   receipt  of 

one   of    Faneuil's    day-books  and  one  of   his  several  valuable  communications  from  Mrs.  Mary 

ledgers.    For  the  opportunity  to  consult  them  I  de  W.  Freeland,  of  Oxford,  a  descendant  from 

am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  librarian,  Mr.  Andrew  Sigourney,  who  has  given  much  atten- 

John  Ward  Dean.     In  the  original  distribution  tion  to  the  genealogy  of  the  Huguenot  families. 
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FANEUIL  ARMS.* 


Barbadoes:    "I   have    been   very   surprised,  that,    ever   since   the   death 
of    Captain  Allen,   you   have   not   advised    me   of    the  sale  of   a   horse 

belonging  to  my  deceased  uncle, 
left  in  your  hands  by  him,  which  I 
am  informed  you  sold  for  a  very 
good  price ;  and  I  am  now  to  re- 
quest the  favor  you  would  send 
me  the  net  proceeds,  with  a  fair 
and  just  account  for  the  same,  in 
sweetmeats  and  citron  water :  your 
compliance  with  which  will  stop 
me  from  giving  some  of  my  friends 
the  trouble  of  calling  you  to  an 
account  there.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
know  if  Captain  Allen  did  not 
leave  a  silver  watch  and  some 
fish,  belonging  to  a  servant  of 
mine,  with  some  person  of  your 
island,  and  with  who.  I  expect 
your  speedy  answer."  This  ener- 
getic demand  for  an  account  of  sales  and  a  payment  of  the  proceeds  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect,  though  the  West  India  merchant  very  naturally 
complained  of  the  tone  of  Faneuil's  letter.  A  little  more  than  two  months 
afterward  the  latter  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  account  of  sales  and  a 
box  of  sweetmeats ;  and  in  answer  to  his  correspondent's  complaints  of  the 
"  unhandsome  style  "  of  the  previous  letter,  he  added :  "  I  must  own  it  was 
not  in  so  soft  terms  as  I  sometimes  make  use  of;  but  at  that  juncture  I 
really  thought  the  state  of  the  case  required  it,  not  having  heard  anything  to 
be  depended  upon  concerning  the  horse  in  dispute,  either  if  he  was  dead,  sold, 
or  run  away ;  upon  either  of  which,  I  presumed  the  common  complaisance, 
if  not  honor,  among  merchants  might  have  entitled  either  my  uncle  in  his 
lifetime,  or  myself  after  his  decease,  to  some  advice  at  least.  I  had  indeed 
transiently  heard  here  you  had  kept  him,  which  in  some  measure  prest  my 
writing  you  on  that  head."  Only  one  other  letter  need  be  mentioned,  as 
characteristic  of  a  social  condition  which  ceased  to  have  a  legal  existence 
in  Massachusetts  one  hundred  years  ago.  In  a  letter  written  in  February, 
1738-39,  now  in  the  Library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and 
printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  that  Society  for  August,  1864,  he  directs  his 
correspondent  to  purchase  from  the  proceeds  of  a  sale  of  fish,  "  for  me,  for 
the  use  of  my  house,  as  likely  a  straight  negro  lad  as  possibly  you  can, 
about  the  age  of  from  12  to  15  years;  and  if  to  be  done,  one  that  has  had 
the  small-pox,  who  being  for  my  own  service,  I  must  request  the  favor  you 
would  let  him  be  one  of  as  tractable  a  disposition  as  you  can  find,  which  I 
leave  to  your  prudent  care  and  management;  desiring,  after  you  have  pur- 
1  [This  sketch  of  the  arms  follows  a  cut  in  the  Heraldic  Journal,  ii.  121  —Ed.] 
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chased  him,  you  would  send  him  to  me  by  the  first  good  opportunity, 
recommending  him  to  a  particular  care  from  the  captain."  ^ 

But  Faneuil  was  not  merely  a  shrewd  and  enterprising  merchant,  busy 
in  adding  to  what  was  in  those  days  a  large  fortune,  and  busy  in  spending 
the  income  for  his  own  personal  gratification :  he  was  also,  as  many  of  the 
successful  Boston  merchants  have  been  in  every  generation,  a  public-spirited 
citizen ;  and  he  recognized  that  the  community  of  which  he  was  a  part  had 
claims  on  him  to  be  acknowledged  in  some  way.  He  acknowledged  those 
claims  in  a  way  which  has  forever  identified  his  name  with  the  history  of 
Boston,  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  the  whole  country.  This  was  by  the  gift 
of  Faneuil  Hall  to  the  town.  At  the  time  of  its  erection  there  were  no 
market-houses  in  the  town,  —  three  which  had  been  built  a  few  years 
before  having  been  abandoned,  and  one  of  them  torn  down.  From  causes 
which  it  is  now  difficult  to  understand,  the  inhabitants  were  divided  into  two 
parties  very  nearly  equal  in  numbers,  one  in  favor  of  public  markets  and  the 
other  opposed  to  their  existence.  In  this  state  of  the  public  mind  Faneuil 
came  forward  and  offered  to  build  a  market  at  his  own  cost.  Accordingly, 
a  petition  was  sent  to  the  selectmen  by  James  Allen,  Thomas  Palmer, 
Edward  Hutchinson,  Samuel  Eliot,  Isaac  Gridley,  Harrison  Gray,  Peter 


^"^^    eCA&9-. 


Chardon,  John  Scollay,  John  Osborn,  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-four 
others,  setting  forth  that  Peter  Faneuil,  Esq.,  "  hath  been  generously  pleased 
to  offer,  at  his  own  cost  and  charge,  to  erect  and  build  a  noble  and  complete 
structure  or  edifice  to  be  improved  for  a  market  for  the  sole  use,  benefit, 
and  advantage  of  the  town,  provided  that  the  town  of  Boston  would  pass 
a  vote  for  that  purpose,  and  lay  the  same  under  such  proper  regulations  as 
shall  be  thought  necessary,  and  constantly  support  it  for  the  said  use,"  and 
asking  that  a  town-meeting  should  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
1  [A  heliotype  of  this  letter  is  given  herewith.  —  Ed.] 
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the  offer.i  The  meeting  was  held  on  the  14th  of  July,  1740;  and  so  large 
was  the  attendance  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  adjourn  from  the  town 
house  to  the  Brattle  Street  Meeting-house.  Very  little  progress  was  made  in 
the  forenoon,  beyond  thanking  Mr.  Faneuil  for  his  offer ;  and  the  meeting 
was  then  adjourned  to  the  afternoon.  At  that  time  much  discussion  took 
place;  and  a  motion  that  each  man  should  write  his  name  on  the  back 
of  his  vote  was  rejected.  Special  precautions,  however,  were  adopted  to 
prevent  any  persons  from  voting  who  were  not  legally  qualified.  The  vot- 
ing was  to  be  by  papers,  on  which  yea  or  nay  was  to  be  written.  The 
result  was  that  367  votes  were  cast  in  favor  of  accepting  the  gift,  and  360 
against  its  acceptance. ^ 

Subsequently  Faneuil  altered  his  plans  and  erected  a  much  larger 
and  more  costly  structure  than  he  intended  at  first  to  build ;  and  it  was  not 
finished  for  upward  of  two  years.  It  was  of  brick,  two  stories  in  height, 
and  measured  one  hundred  feet  in  length  by  forty  feet  in  width.  Besides 
the  market  there  were  several  rooms  for  the  town  officers  and  a  hall  which 
would  contain  one  thousand  persons.  Early  in  September  the  building  was 
completed  and  delivered  to  the  selectmen ;  and  at  a  town-meeting  held  in 
the  town  house  on  the  13th  of  September  a  vote  was  unanimously  passed, 
accepting  "  this  most  generous  and  noble  benefaction  for  the  uses  and  inten- 
tions they  are  designed  for,"  and  appointing  a  committee,  consisting  of  the 
moderator  of  the  meeting,  the  selectmen,  the  representatives  to  the  General 
Court,  and  six  other  gentlemen,  "to  wait  upon  Peter  Faneuil,  Esq.,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  town  to  render  him  their  most  hearty  thanks  for  so  bountiful 
a  gift,  with  their  prayers  that  this  and  other  expressions  of  his  bounty  and 
charity  may  be  abundantly  recompensed  with  the  Divine  blessing."  It  was 
further  voted  on  motion  of  Thomas  Hutchinson,  afterward  the  governor  and 
refugee,  "  That  in  testimony  of  the  town's  gratitude  to  the  said  Peter  Faneuil, 
Esq.,  and  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  the  hall  over  the  market-place  be  named 
Faneuil  Hall,  and  at  all  times  hereafter  be  called  and  known  by  that  name." 
After  the  transaction  of  some  other  business  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to 
meet  on  the  following  Friday  in  Faneuil  Hall.^ 

Faneuil  did  not  live  many  months  after  the  completion  of  his  hall ;  and 
it  was  remarked  at  the  time  that  the  first  annual  town-meeting  held  within 
its  walls — March  14,  1742-43  — was  the  occasion  for  the  delivery  of  a  eulogy 
on  him.  This  was  given  by  John  Lovell,  master  of  the  Latin  School,  who 
was  afterward,  like  Hutchinson  and  like  more  than  one  of  Faneuil's  nephews 
and  near  relatives,  a  refugee.*     It  was  the  first  of  the  long  series  of  funeral 

1  The  warrant  issued  by  the  selectmen  of  3  ibid.,  iii.  499-501. 

Boston  directing  the  constables  to   notify  this  *  In  the  appendix  to  the  Journal  and  Letters 

meeting  is  printed  in  the  New  England  Hist,  and  of  Samuel  Curwen  (Fourth  Edition,  pp.  544-546) 

Geneal.   Reg.,  xxx.  368.      [The  petition   is  pre-  is  a  letter,  dated   London,  March  9,  1777,  from 

served  in  the  City  Clerk's  office,  0«^'Ka//'a/^rj,  Benjamin    Faneuil,  Jr.,  to   his  aunt,  Mrs.  Ann 

ii.  63,  and  is  signed  July  2,  1740.     Some  of  the  Jones,  Peter  Faneuil's  sister, —  who  was  then  at 

signatures  are  given  in  the  text.  —  Ed.]  Halifax,  having  missed  her  passage  to  England. 

2  MS.  Records  of  the  Town  of  Boston,  iii.  Another  of  Peter  Faneuil's  sisters  married  James 
4.22-426.  Boutineau,  who  was  also  a  refugee.    Boutineau's 
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orations  delivered  in  Faneuil  Hall,  and  gave  so  much  satisfaction  to  the  hearers 
that  it  was  spread  at  length  on  the  town  records.^  One  or  two  extracts  may 
be  read  even  now  with  interest.  After  referring  to  Faneuil's  acts  of  private 
charity,  which  were  said  to  be  "  so  secret  and  unbounded,  that  none  but  they 
who  were  the  objects  of  it  can  compute  the  sums  which  he  annually  dis- 
tributed among  them,"  Mr.  Lovell  added :  — 

"  But  these  private  charities  were  not  the  only  effects  of  his  public  spirit,  which, 
not  contented  with  distributing  his  benefactions  to  private  families,  extended  them  to 
the  whole  community.  Let  this  stately  edifice  which  bears  his  name  witness  for  him 
what  sums  he  expended  in  public  munificence.  This  building,  erected  by  him  at  an 
immense  charge,  for  the  convenience  and  ornament  of  the  town,  is  incomparably  the 
greatest  benefaction  ever  yet  known  to  our  Western  shore.  Yet  this  effect  of  his 
bounty,  however  great,  is  but  the  first  fruits  of  his  generosity,  a  pledge  of  what  his 
heart,  always  devising  liberal  things,  would  have  done  for  us  had  his  life  been  spared. 
It  is  an  unspeakable  loss  to  the  town  that  he  was  taken  away  in  the  midst  of  his  days, 
and  in  so  sudden  a  manner  as  to  prevent  his  making  provision  for  what  his  generous 
heart  might  design.  For  I  am  well  assured,  from  those  who  were  acquainted  with  his 
purposes,  that  he  had  many  more  blessings  in  store  for  us,  had  Heaven  prolonged  his 
days." 

Near  the  end  of  his  address,  which  was  quite  short,  the  orator  exclaimed : 

"  What  now  remains,  but  my  ardent  wishes  (in  which  I  know  you  will  all  concur 
with  me)  that  this  Hall  may  be  ever  sacred  to  the  interests  of  Truth,  of  Justice,  of 
Loyalty,  of  Honor,  of  Liberty  !  May  no  private  views  or  party  broils  ever  enter  within 
these  walls ;  but  may  the  same  public  spirit  that  glowed  in  the  breast  of  the  gener- 
ous Founder  influence  all  your  debates,  that,  society  may  reap  the  benefits  of  them  ! 
May  Liberty  always  spread  its  joyful  wings  over  this  place  !  —  Liberty,  that  opens  men's 
hearts  to  beneficence,  and  gives  the  relish  to  those  who  enjoy  the  effects  of  it !  And 
may  Loyalty  to  a  king,  under  whom  we  enjoy  this  liberty,  ever  remain  our  character  ! 
—  a  character  always  justly  due  to  this  land,  and  of  which  our  enemies  have  in  vain 
attempted  to  rob  us." 

The  loyalty  of  the  town  had  already  been  shown  by  hanging  the  portrait 
of  George  IL  within  the  new  hall.  The  town's  love  of  liberty  was  abun- 
dantly exhibited  before  Mr.  Lovell  sailed  away  to  Halifax  with  the  British 
fleet  thirty-three  years  afterward.  Long  before  that  time  the  hall  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire. 

son-in-law,  John  Robinson,  a  commissioner  of  here  given,  is  taken  from  a  bill  which  he  ren- 
the  customs  in  1772,  made  the  aggravated  as-  dered  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Jan. 
sault  on  James  Otis,  from  the  effects  of  which  1 1,  1748,  "  To  translating  Governour  of  Canada's 
Otis  never  recovered.  (See  Sabine's  American  letter  to  Gov.  Shirley,  13  pages  in  French,  £\ 
Loyalists,  i.  241-243.) 

^  It  is  printed  in  Snow's  History  of  Boston, 
pp.  235-237.  [It  was  also  printed  at  the  time, — 
A  Funeral  Oration  Delivered  At  the  opening  of 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Town,  March  14,  1742, 
in  Faneuil  Hall,  in  Boston :  Occasioned  by  the 
Death  of  the  Founder,  Peter  Faneuil,  Esq.  Green, 
Bushell,  and  Allen,  1743,  pp.  14.  See  Brinley  \os.  od.  ;  two  other  papers,  6s.,  total,  £i  i6s 
Catalogue,  Nos.  1653-54.  Lovell's  autograph,  o</.,"  preserved  in  the  il/«.v.r.  ^n/i?Vw. —  F.t)  1 
vot-.  n.  — 34. 
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This  unfortunate  event  occurred  on  the  13th  of  January,  1761.  About 
half-past  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  that  day  a  fire  broke  out  in  one  of 
the  shops  in  Dock  Square  belonging  to  the  town,  says  the  Neivs-Letter  of 
the  15th,  and  after  destroying  that  and  the  adjoining  buildings  crossed  the 
street  to  "  that  stately  edifice,  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  the  whole  of  which  was 
soon  consumed,  excepting  the  brick  walls  which  are  left  standing."  "  The 
loss  of  Faneuil  Hall  Market  must  be  great  to  this  town,"  the  paper  adds, 
"  as  it  was  a  noble  building,  esteemed  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  workman- 
ship here,  and  an  ornament  to  the  town."  Fortunately,  however,  "  the 
records,  papers,  etc.,  with  such  other  things  as  could  be  removed,  were 
mostly  saved."  A  few  weeks  afterward,  at  a  town-meeting  held  on  the  9th 
of  March,  it  was  voted  not  to  repair  or  rebuild  the  hall.^  But  the  next  day 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  and  report  on  the  whole  subject  at 
an  adjourned  meeting.^  On  the  23d  of  March  this  committee  reported  in 
favor  of  rebuilding  the  hall,  covering  it  with  a  slated  roof,  putting  in  stone 
window-frames,  and  using  as  little  wood-work  as  possible  about  the  orna- 
ments ;  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  it  was  voted :  "  That 
the  selectmen  be  and  hereby  are  desired  and  empowered  to  prefer  a  petition 
to  the  General  Court,  at  their  next  session,  praying  that  the  Honorable 
Court  would  by  an  Act  empower  some  suitable  person  to  raise  by  way  of 
lottery  such  a  sum  of  money  as  may  be  sufficient  for  the  aforesaid  pur- 
pose." 3  The  petition  was  granted,  and  the  net  profits  arising  from  the 
lottery  were  applied  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  hall,*  which  was  again  occupied 
for  a  town-meeting  March  14,  1764.  It  was  in  this  second  hall  that  the 
town-meetings  of  our  Revolutionary  period  were  held  whenever  the  attend- 
ance was  not  so  large  as  to  require  an  adjournment  to  the  Old  South.  At 
length  it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  hall  to  double  its  original  size. 
This  was  done  in  1805  by  putting  on  a  third  story,  and  rebuilding  one  of  the 
side  walls  about  forty  feet  back  from  the  original  line.^  It  is  this  third  hall 
which  has  so  often  re-echoed  to  the  eloquence  of  Webster  and  Everett,  of 
Choate  and  Sumner,  and  so  many  others. 

Faneuil  Hall  is  a  permanent  memorial  of  the  Huguenots  in  Boston,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  crumbling  grave-stones  it  is  the  only  visible 
monument  of  their  residence  here.  They  were  few  in  number,  and  were 
speedily  absorbed  in  the  community  around  them;  but  it  is  impossible 
not  to  recognize  the  services  which  descendants  of  these  Huguenot  refu- 
gees, or  individuals  connected  with  them  by  marriage,  have  rendered  to 

1  MS.  Records  of  the  Town  of  Boston,  iv.  ^^T-  their  dues,  petitioned  that  some  more   expedi- 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  476,  477.  tious  mode  of  payment  be  adopted.  The  report 
8  Ibid.,  p.  478,  of  the  committee,  of  which  Royall  Tyler  was 
4  [The   town   contracted   with   Onesiphorus  chairman,  is  on  file  at  tlie  City  Hall;  and  it  does 

Tileston  and  others  to  rebuild  the  hall,  and  they  not  allow  that   the  contractors  have   any  legal 

agreed  to  wait  for  their  pay  until  the  money  claims  for  prompter  payment,  but  in  the   final 

could  be  raised  by  the  lottery.    The  y*ar  follow-  settlement  the  delay  might  be  considered  —Ed  1 
ing  the  completion  of  the  hall  the  contractors,  6  [jhe   ^jg^  ^f  (,^g  j_j^„  ;^  g^^^^,^  ' Jloston 

setting  forth  that  the  lottery  yielded  the  money  247,  incUcates  the  marks  of  enlargement  of  the 

slowly,  and  that  they  had  received  but  a  part  of  structure  at  this  time.  —  Ed.] 
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this  community.  Not  a  few  of  the  names  most  conspicuous  for  honorable 
service  in  our  Revokitionary  period  or  in  later  years  are  borne  by  families 
which  count  among  their  ancestors  one  or  more  of  these  fugitives  for  con- 


THE    SECOND    FANEUIL    HALL.^ 


science'  sake.  Bowdoin,  Sigourney,  Brimmer,  Johonnot,  Revere,  Char- 
don, —  such  are  some  of  the  names  which  at  once  suggest  a  Huguenot 
ancestry.^ 


1  [There  are  no  views  extant  of  the  original 
building,  unless  the  minute  delineations  in 
Price's  View  and  in  his  map  of  Boston  will  pass 
for  such.  Of  this  second  structure  our  cut  fol- 
lows a  picture  in  the  Massachusetts  Magazine^ 
March,  17S9,  which  is  reproduced  in  the  Mass, 
Hist.   Soc.   Proc,   i.    3S,  and  in   the    Evacitation 


Baudouin,  of  whom  there  is  an  account  in  R.  C. 
Wintiirop's  Address  on  Governor  James  Bowdoin. 
.See  also  Andros  Tracts,  iii.  79.  A  genealogy  of 
the  family  is  printed  in  the  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Gen- 
eal.  Reg.,  Jan.  1856.  Mr.  William  H.  Whitmore, 
the  compiler  of  it,  afterwards  enlarged  it  in  con- 
nection with   an  Account  of  the   Temple  Family, 


i6-re. 


Memorial  of  the  City  of  Boston,  1876.      Drake's  1856;  and  this  also  appeared  in  an  unauthorized 

Boston,  611,  gives  a  cut  from  it.     There   is  also  reprint  in  New  York  in  1871.     The  arms  on  the 

a  view  in  ffai-per's  Monthly,  1877,  p.  827. — Ed.]  llowdoin  tomb  in  the  Granary  Buri.Tl-f;round  are 

-   [The  Bowdoins  are  descended  from  Pierre  figured  in  the  Heraldic  Journal,  ii.  135.     Durrie, 
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Index  to  American  Genealogies,  gives  various  ref-  gives  special  references.  Accompanying  Se- 
erences.  The  eldest  son  of  Pierre,  James  Bow-  journe  came  his  nephew,  Daniel  Johonnot,  the 
doin,  settled  in  Boston,  and  is  the  ancestor  of  a     progenitor  of  a  considerable  stock  (Zachariah 


%ua.^A:     .•    Joko-^^^^tP^ 


ein^ 


iS^ 


well-known  family.  The  Vir- 
ginia Bowdoins  are  sprung  from 
John,  another  son  of  Pierre, 
Mass.  Archives,  Ixiii.  210,  224. 
Sewall  Papers,  ii.  413.  On  the  Mascarene 
family,  of  which  there  were  formerly  mem- 
bers in  Boston,  with  connections  in  Nova 
Scotia,  there  are  notes  in  the  Heraldic  Jour- 
nal,   ii.    125,  and    in    the    N.  E.    Hist,    and 


^^^^<CJ^  C.Z^. 


was  his  son),  of  which  an  account  will  be 
found  in  the  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal. 
Reg.,  Oct.   1852,  and  April,  1853.     Se- 

journe  and  Johonnot  were  of  the  Oxford  settle- 
ment originally.  Stephen  Boutineau  was  one  of 
those  who  came  o'ver  with  Bowdoin  in  1687, 
■whose  daughter  he  married  in  1708.  He  died 
in  1761.  Register,  July,  1854,  p.  247.  The 
Huguenot  circle  in  Boston  received  an 
important  accession  when  Philip  Duma- 
resq  settled  in  Boston  and  married,  1716, 
Susan,  daughter  of  Captain  Henri  Ferry. 
This  Philip,  who  is  styled  a  mariner, 
died  in  1744;  his  son  Edward  married  a 


-j)    ^>*V, 


Ufni 


KZ.^^^ 


t^^  -yo^  ^;'>^-r^e^^^^- 


Geneal.  Reg.,  ix.  239,  and  x.  153.  Andre 
Sejoum^,  a  distiller,  from  Rochelle,  who  came 
to  Boston  in  i586,  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
Sigourneys,  of  which  family  a  Genealogy,  by  H. 
H.  W.  Sigourney  was  printed  in  1857.     Durrie 


daughter  of  Stephen  Boutineau ;  another 
son,  Philip,  became  a  royalist.  See  an 
account  of  the  family  in  N.  E.  Hist,  and 
Geneal.  Reg.,  Oct.  1863,  p.  318.  John 
Adams's  diary  ( Works,  ii.  39,  43)  records 
his  impressions  of  the  last  of  the  Char- 
dons,  young  Peter  Chardon,  whom  Adams 
looked  upon  in  1758  as  among  the  young  men  in 
Boston  "  on  the  directest  road  to  superiority," 
but  who  did  not  live  long  enough  to  fulfil  his 
promise,  and  died  a  few  years  later.  —  Ed. J 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

FRANKLIN,    THE    BOSTON    BOY. 

BY  GEORGE  MAKEPEACE  TOWLE. 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN — the  pre-eminent  statesman,  diplomatist,  and 
philosopher  of  the  Revolution  —  was  born  in  Boston  on  the  6th  of 
January,  Old  Style  (the  17th  of  January,  New  Style),  1706.  The  exact  place 
of  his  birth  has  long  been  a  matter  of  antiquarian  controversy.  Franklin 
himself  is  said  to  have  told  Mrs.  Hannah  Crocker  that  he  first  saw  the  light 
at  the  "  Sign  of  the  Blue  Ball,"  on  the  corner  of  Hanover  and  Union  streets. 
It  seems,  nevertheless,  to  be  fully  proved  that  he  was  really  born  on  Milk 
Street,  nearly  opposite  the  Old  South  Church,  in  a  house  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  Boston  Post  newspaper.  According  to  the  records  of  the 
city  archives,  Franklin's  father  occupied  a  modest  wooden  house  on  this 
site  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  from  England  in  1685,  until  1712,  when_ 
Benjamin  was  six  years  of  age.  In  the  latter  year  the  elder  Franklin 
bought  and  removed  to  the  house  on  Hanover  Street,  called  the  "  Blue 
Ball ; "  and  Benjamin's  earliest  recollections  were  no  doubt  connected  with 
this  residence.  The  house  on  Milk  Street  remained  standing  until  Decem- 
ber, 1 8 10,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Its  appearance  at  the  period  of 
Franklin's  birth  is  thus  minutely  described :  — 

"  Its  front  upon  the  street  was  mdely  clapboarded,  and  the  sides  and  rear  were 
protected  from  the  inclemencies  of  a  New  England  climate  by  large  rough  shingles. 
In  height  the  house  was  about  three  stories  ;  in  front,  the  second  story  and  attic  pro- 
jected somewhat  into  the  street,  over  the  principal  story  on  the  ground  floor.  On  the 
lower  floor  of  the  main  house  there  was  one  room  only.  This,  which  probably  served 
the  Franklins  as  a  parlor  and  sitting-room,  and  also  for  the  family  eating-room,  was 
about  twenty  feet  square,  and  had  two  windows  on  the  street ;  and  it  had  also  one  on 
the  passage  way,  so  as  to  give  the  inmates  a  good  view  of  Washington  Street.  In  the 
centre  of  the  southerly  side  of  the  room  was  one  of  those  noted  large  fire-places, 
situated  in  a  most  capacious  chimney ;  on  the  left  of  this  was  a  spacious  closet.  On 
the  ground  floor,  connected  with  the  sitting-room  through  the  entry,  was  the  kitchen. 
The  second  story  originally  contained  but  one  chamber,  and  in  this  the  windows, 
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door,  fire-place,  and  closet  were  similar  in  number  and  position  to  those  in  the  parlor 
beneath  it.  The  attic  was  also,  originally,  one  unplastered  room,  and  had  a  window 
^  in  front  on  the  street,  and  two  common  attic  windows,  one  on  each  side 

^  of  the  roof,  near  the  back  part  of  it."  ^ 

It  was  to  this  rather  humble  abode  that  Josiah  Franklin,  the 
\^^        silk-dyer,  brought   his   wife    and    his   three    children  from  their 

A         home  in  Banbury,  England,  in  or  about  the  year   1685.      Like 
the   Pilgrims  of  an  earlier  date,  he  had  left  his  native  land  with 
^  a  company  of  friends,  in  order  to   enjoy,    on  the   new  soil,  the 

^  unrestricted  exercise  of  his  religion.      He  belonged  to  a  family 

Q  who  had  long  been  zealous  Protestants,  and  who  had,  at  times, 

suffered  persecution  on  that  account.^     Four  children  were  born 

.^                       •!  ^  [Shurtielt,  Desc.  of  Boston,  p.  620.  —  Ed.] 

v^                    ^  .  ^  [There  is  a  paper  on  the  English  Franklins  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 

■>,          .          ^  J^  Proc,  April,  1857  ;  and  in  the  Heraldic  Journal,  ii.  97,  the  arms  borne 

J         Q            ^  a  by  Benjamin  and  other  members  of  the  family.     A  Franklin  pedi- 

O          J*'  B  gree  is  given  in  the  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  Jan.   1857.     See 

W          r*-  a  also  Bache's    Genealogy  of  franklin;    Bridgman's    Granary  Burial 

^  "  Ground,  p.  323 ;  Savage's  Geneal.  Diet.  ;   Sparks's  Life  of  Franklin, 

§           0  o  '•  ^PP-    -^  ^^\^  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  descendants  is  given  in  the 

2          <^  g  Register,  Oct.  1854.     A  letter  of  Josiah  Franklin,  the  father,  which 

^  *■  formerly  belonged  to  the   Brantz-Mayer  Collection,  and   is   now  in 

B           A  °  the  Boston  Public  Library,  throws  some  light  on  the  family  history. 

^         5  "^  8     to    Captain    Benjamin    Franklin,    Blenheim,    England.        It    is    as 

'^         ^  ofc  B     follows:  — 


<J 


w 


1 

^■^  J          o     From  a  memorandum   with   it,  it   is  said   to   have   been   addressed 

^  5           jS           8     to    Captain    Benjamin    Franklin,    Blenheim,    England.        It    is    as 

r\^  a          ^          "     follows :  — 

vr»  3           5          "           "Sir,  —  By  what  intelligence  I  have  received  from  my  son  at 

g  .?         "g     Philadelphia,   and  what   intelligence    I    have   had  by  a  gentleman 

j^  f  K     that  comes  pretty  often  to  dinner  here,  I  am  pretty  much  inclined 

^  O          ^         B     '°  think   that   you  are  my  brother's  grandson  that    I  lived  with 

•  J  fc                       °           "I  know  of  no  advantage,  neither  do  I  propose  any,  to  myself 

«>.>  w        to             g      or  you,  by  scraping  acquaintance  with  you ;   but  as  father's  children 

^^  •             §     seemed  to  have  a  more  than  common  affection  one  for  another,  and  I 

«^v  \                    having  the  same  affection  as  formerly,  I  shall  rejoice  to  hear  of  the 

^V  ^                 welfare  of  my  brother's  family,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  ungrateful 

^  to  you,  if  we  are  related,  to  favor  me  with  a  few  lines  as  opportunity 

presents,  which  may  be  best  performed  by  the  way  of  Philadelphia,  directing  to  Benja- 

N  min  Franklin,  postmaster.     You  was  so  kind  as  to  send  me  a  letter,  but  it  was  mislaid 

V^  at  my  son's,  so  that  I  never  had  it.     If  you  are  the  person,  as  I  suppose,  related  to  me, 

^  your  grandfather's  name  was  John,  and  his  eldest  [child]  was  Thomas  [named]  after  his 

A  grandfather  Thomas.     Now  my  father's  will  was  for  his  eldest  [            ]  ;  the  land  was 

J  to  go  to  the  male  heirs.    Now  my  eldest  brother  had  no  son,  so  that  of  course  it  went 

£  to  my  brother  John,  that  I  lived  with,  and  he  had  a  son  named  Thomas,  which  I 

^  suppose  was  your  father,  which  I  could  get  no  certain  account  of  after  he  lost  his 

■  Y^  father.    My  brother  John  lived  in  Banbury,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  purchased  a  house 

^  by  the  mill.     My  father  lived  at  Ecton,  four  miles  from  Northampton.     Now  I  under- 

Qj  stand  by  the  gentleman  above  mentioned  that  you  sold  land  to  the  value  of  ;f  500 

pp,  sterling,  which  I  suppose  is  about  the  value  of  what  my  father  was  possessed  of, 

N-^  which  became  yours  by  your  great-grandfather's  will.     I  understand  you  also  practise 
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to  Josiah  Franklin  by  his  first  wife  after  his  arrival  in  America.  After  her 
death  he  married  Abiah,  daughter  of  Peter  Folger.^  one  of  the  early  settlers 
of  New  England ;  and  by  her  Franklin  had  ten  more  children.  His  entire 
family,  then,  comprised  seventeen  sons  and  daughters.     Of  these  Benjamin 


1 70s 


1^  CUri.^i^.ry^'^A^^'^ 


f6  T.3  ^  4»X^<n.  ^e^i] 


(^3 


2i^ 


^  j.1i;xti>   -     — 


<tf     -2.1       </o 


—   —     - —  00  "  o3  J/  o  (\ 

—    ■ —    —  oo  /,  03  ■>>  o  li:: 
J,    Q^  «v_    00 /fo-^  //   o<y 


—     —     — ^  "^^  ;/  o  3  //  <^  /  f 


T 


J?^i^&" 


^-o 


)  //  oO  iroO 


A  BILL  OF   FRANKLIN  S   FATHER.' 


was  the  youngest  son,  and  the  fifteenth  child.  "  I  remember,"  he  says, 
"  thirteen  children  sitting  at  one  time  at  his  table."  Quite  as  noteworthy 
is  the  fact  that  Benjamin  was  "  the  youngest  son  of  the  youngest  son  for 
five  generations  back."    On  the  very  day  of  his  birth  Benjamin  was  carried. 


surveying,  which  my  eldest  brother  practised 
also,  so  that  his  instruments  for  art  might  fall 
to  your  portion  also.  Thus,  sir,  I  have  given 
you  my  conjecture,  and  if  you  '11  send  me  an 
answer  I  shall  count  myself  obliged  to  you ; 
and  with  my  hearty  respects  to  you  is  all  at 
present  from  your  humble  servant, 

"  F.S.  —  If  you  are  the  gentleman  I  suppose 
you  to  be,  then  it 's  like  you  can  give  an  account 
of  your  father's  sister,  as  well  as  of  your  father, 
for  it 's  so  long  since  I  came  away  that  I  have 
lost  the  knowledge  of  all  our  relations,  having 
been  in  Boston  60  years  last  October.  Who- 
ever it  be,  I  cannot  expect  to  hold  correspond- 
ence with  you  but  a  short  time,  being  this  New 
Year's  day  86  years  of  age ;  but  I  have  3  sons 
which  it 's  possible  may  be  glad  of  the  same 
friendship  I  desire,  and  I  believe  would  be 
glad  if  they  can  do  you  any  service.  They  are 
John  Franklin,  tallow  chandler  at  Boston  ;  Feet 
Franklin,  at  Newport,  master  of  a  vessel ;  and 


Benja.    Franklin,   at    Philadelphia,  which    you 
know. 

"Rec''-  Nov.  y=  15,  1744." 

John  Franklin,  the  brother  of  Benjamin,  was 
postmaster  of  Boston  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
Feb.  5,  1756.  The  Franklins  had  originally  be- 
longed to  Ecton,  in  Northamptonshire.  An  old 
record-book  of  the  small  tithes  of  the  parish, 
1640  to  1700,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Thomas  Car- 
lyle,  who  noticing  the  mention  here  and  there 
of  Franklin's  ancestors  (who  were  blacksmiths), 
sent  it  to  Mr.  Everett,  who,  in  1857,  deposited 
it  in  the  Historical  Society's  Cabinet.  Everett's 
Speeches,  iii.  482.  —  Ed.] 

'  [For  the  Folgers  see  Savage's  Geneal.  Diet., 
ii.  177;  Sparks's  Life  of  Franklin,  i.  452  ;  and 
N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  xvi.  269.  —  Ed.] 

2  [This  is  facsimiled  from  the  original  paper 
in  the  collection  of  Mellen  Chamberlain.  —  En.] 
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in  the  bleak  January  weather,  across  the  street  to  the  Old  South  Church, 
and  there  solemnly  baptized.  At  the  risk  of  the  frail  little  body,  his 
parents  were  resolved  that  at  least  the  infant  soul  should  be  safe.  Of  his 
first  seven  years  we  have  no  further  record  than  this  of  his  baptism.  Boston 
was  then  a  town  of  some  nine  thousand  inhabitants,  and  we  can  only 
imagine  young  Benjamin,  in  his  early  childhood,  running  loose  in  the 
vacant  spaces  near  his  home  (now  compactly  covered  by  stone  and 
brick  blocks),  going  on  errands,  doing  chores  for  his  hard-worked  father, 
and    sleeping    in   the   unplastered    attic  with   the   other    children.       Josiah 


franklin's  birthplace.* 

I'ranklin,  sturdy  and  industrious,  yet  had  a  hard  struggle  of  it  with  the 
world ;  his  trade,  now  changed  to  that  of  a  tallow  chandler,  scarcely  kept 
pace  with  the  needs  of  his  growing  family  of  fifteen  sons  and  daughters. 
One  after  another,  as  they  grew  up,  Benjamin's  elder  brothers  were  appren- 
ticed to  different  trades;  himself  the  pious  Josiah  designed,  "as  the  tithe 
of  his  sons,"  for  the  church.  Benjamin's  brief  education  began  when  he 
was  eight  years  old,  at  the  grammar  school.  He  had  early  shown  a  decided 
taste  and  inchnation  for  study;    and  his  father  at  first  thought  of  sendin<^ 


[The  story  of  this  house  is  told  at  length  in  .ShurllejJ's  Besc.  of  Boston,  ch.  li 


■  Ed.] 
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him  to  college.  The  boy  had  not  attended  school  a  year,  however,  when 
Josiah  Franklin,  despairing  of  being  able  to  afford  him  a  liberal  education, 
withdrew  him  from  the  grammar  school  and  sent  him  to  another  school, 
in  order  that  he  might  learn  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  so  become  fitted 
for  helping  the  father  in  his  business.  Benjamin's  preceptor  was  Mr. 
George  Brownell,^  who  used  "mild,  encouraging  methods,"  and  soon 
taught  his  scholar  writing,  but  could  not  teach  him  arithmetic.  He  who 
above  all  Americans  of  his  time  was  afterwards  noted  for  his  mechanical 
genius  could  not,  as  a  boy,  master  the  simplest  rudiments  of  mathematics. 
He  was  soon  withdrawn  from  school  to  assist  his  father  in  his  business ; 
being  employed  to  cut  wick  for  the  candles,  and  to  fill  the  dipping  mould. 
These  occupations  were  very  repugnant  to  Benjamin,  who,  living  near  the 
sea,^  became  eager  to  engage  as  a  sailor ;  but  to  this  his  father  would  not 
consent.  He  continued  in  the  paternal  shop  two  years.  Meanwhile,  he 
had  grown  to  be  a  lusty  and  pleasure-loving  lad,  and  in  his  recreations  was 
"  generally  a  leader  among  the  boys,"  heading  boating  expeditions,  ex- 
celling in  swimming,  and  being  foremost  in  the  many  escapades  in  which 
he  and  his  companions  indulged.  He  was  also  fond  of  reading,  and  the 
little  money  which  came  into  his  hands  from  time  to  time  was  saved  up 
and  laid  out  in  books.  Among  his  earliest  purchases  was  that  of  Bunyan's 
works ;   and  he  found  in  his  father's  scant  library,  and  perused  with  delight, 


^  [I  judge  him  to  be  the  same  whose  signa- 
ture   I   find  attached   to   a   petition  in  1734  for 

ringing  the  "Orange  Street  bell" 
at  stated  hours,  —  a  paper  on  file 
in  the  City  Clerk's  office.  Original 
Papers,  ii.  —  Ed] 

2  [Josiah  Franklin,  when  Ben- 
jamin was  still  young,  had  moved 
his  abode  to  what  was  then  the 
southeast  corner  of  Hanover  and 
Union  streets, — a  site  which,  in  the 
process  of  widening  the  thorough- 
fare, is  now  covered  by  the  pave- 
ment of  Union  Street.  Here  he 
hung  out  a  Blue  Ball  as  the  sign 
of  his  business,  a  relic  which  is 
still  preserved.  Drake,  Land- 
marks, p.  146.  Shurtleff  has  traced 
the  history  of  this  estale  in  his 
Desc.  of  Boston,  ch.  Hi.  See  also 
Plan  B,  No.  S7,  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  the  present  volume.  The 
house,  which  was  destroyed  in 
widening  Union  Street  in  1858, 
represented  but  very  little  of  the  original  struc- 
ture occupied  by  Josiah  Franklin.  Edward 
VOL.   n. — 35. 


Everett,  Mount  I'crjzpn  Papers,  ch.  iii.  Frank- 
lin, the  father,  still  seems  to  have  retained  his 
connection  with  the  Old  South  Church  after  he 
had  removed  to  the-  North  End,  and  Sewall 
records,  in  17 17,  his  opinion  of  him  as  a  fit  per- 
son to  "set  the  tune"  there  on  Sundays,  "the 
return  of  the  gallery,  where  Mr.  Franklin  sat. 


THE    BLUE    i:,\T.T,. 


being  a  |)lace  very  convenient   for  it.' 
Papers,  iii.  17  r.  —  Ed.] 
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such  authors  as  Plutarch,  De  Foe,  and  Cotton  Mather.  During  the  years 
of  his  boyhood  he  heard,  with  deep  interest,  the  preaching  both  of  Increase 
and  of  Cotton  Mather;  and  recalled  in  old  age,  with  much  satisfaction, 
having  seen  and  listened  to  those  famous  divines. 

After  a  very  brief  service  with  his  cousin,  Samuel  Franklin,  in  the 
cutler's  trade,  Benjamin,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  was  apprenticed  to  his 
brother  James,  a  printer.  This  occupation  was  not  only  far  more  in  con- 
sonance with  his  tastes,  but  opened  to  him  opportunities  for  acquaintance 
and  study  which  he  seized  with  avidity.  He  had  access  to  more  books ; 
and,  his  day's  work  done,  he  was  wont  to  read  such  as  he  was  able  to 
borrow  until  far  into  the  small  hours  of  the  night.  A  friendly  tradesman, 
Matthew  Adams,  who  had  a  good  library  for  those  days,  perceiving  Ben- 
jamin's literary  thirst,  gave  him  free  access  to  his  shelves,  —  a  privilege 
of  which  he  availed  himself  to  the  fullest  extent.  And  now  the  printer's 
apprentice  was  seized  with  a  longing  to  deliver  himself  of  his  own  thoughts 
and  fancies.  He  began  to  imagine  himself  an  embryo  poet,  and  forthwith 
took  to  writing  ballads,  "  in  the  Grub-Street  ballad  style,"  which,  having 
been  printed  by  his  brother,  he  took  under  his  arm  and  hawked  about  the 
streets.  His  two  earliest  productions  of  this  sort  were  "  The  Lighthouse 
Tragedy,"  founded  on  the  story  of  a  recent  accident,^  and  the  "  Capture  of 
Blackbeard  the  Pirate." 

The  true  Yankee  spirit  of  thrift,  economy,  and  perseverance  in  making 
one's  own  way  now  speedily  developed  itself  in  Franklin,  and  was  a  marked 
trait  of  his  character  thenceforth  through  his  long  and  busy  life.  Mean- 
while, he  pursued  his  self-imposed  studies  with  a  stern  energy  which  en- 
abled him  to  absorb  various  knowledge  with  great  rapidity.  He  studied 
the  Spectator  in  order  to  form  his  style ;  and  the  influence  of  Addison's 
essays  may  be  observed  in  all  Franklin's  own  writings.  He  became  inter- 
ested in  a  large  variety  of  questions ;  discussed  with  his  friend  Collins  the 
propriety  of  educating  women;  adopted  the  practice  of  a  vegetable  diet 
after  reading  a  book  on  that  subject,  thereby  avoiding  half  the  expense  of 
his  board,  saving  time,  and  deriving,  as  he  imagined,  "  greater  clearness  of 
head  and  quicker  apprehension."  He  taught  himself  arithmetic,  which  now 
he  found  himself  able  to  master,  read  Locke  on  the  Understanding,  the  Art 
of  Right  Thinking,  and  Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  and  made  himself  familiar 
with  the  rules  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic.^ 

It  was  when  Benjamin  Franklin  was  fourteen  years  of  age  that  his 
brother  James,  in  whose  printing  establishment  he  was  employed,  started 
the  New  England  Courant,  the  fourth  newspaper  which  was  printed  in 

•  [George  Worthylake  was  the  first  keeper  2  [Parton,  Life  and  Times  of  Franklin,  i.  60, 

of  Boston  Light.     Coming  up  to  town,  Monday,  has  a  chapter  on  Benjamin's  reading  of  Shafts- 

Nov.  3,  1718,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  the  bury,  Collins,  and   other  writers,  calculated  to 

three  were  drowned,  and  they  were  buried  on  unsettle    his    inherited   religious   views,   which 

Copp's  Hill,  where  a  gravestone  still  commem-  is   not   unsuggestive    of   the    too    free-thinking 

orates  them.     This  event  was  the   subject  of  which  very  much  disturbed  Increase  Mather  at 

Franklin's  ballad  —  Ed.]  this  time.  —  Ed.] 
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America.^  In  this  project  the  youthful  ballad-writer  and  philosopher 
became  at  once  deeply  interested.  His  own  task  was  to  carry  the  paper 
through  the  Boston  streets  and  to  distribute  it  to  the  subscribers.  But 
his  literary  inspirations  did  not  permit  him  to  be  content  with  this ; 
and  we  soon  find  hirn  slipping  anonymous  articles  under  the  door  of  his 
brother's  shop,  and  awaiting  with  breathless  anxiety  to  see  if  they  would 
be  inserted  in  the  Courant.  A  thrilling  sense  of  triumph  filled  his  heart 
when  he  saw  them  actually  in  print,  which  was  heightened  when  he  heard 
his  effusions  lavishly  praised  by  his  brother's  "writing  friends."  At  last 
he  divulged  the  secret  of  their  authorship,  and  soon  found  that  he  was 
"  a  little  more  considered."  But  James  Franklin,  a  man  of  jealous  and 
tyrannical  disposition,  took  Benjamin's  proceeding  in  high  dudgeon.  He 
had  never  treated  him  well,  and  he  now  lorded  it  over  him  more  than  ever, 
and  vented  his  anger  by  frequent  beatings.  The  high-spirited  boy  refused 
to   be  broken   in   by  his  brother's   cruelty,  and  was  meditating  an   escape 


1  [See  Mr.  D.  A.  Goddard's  chapter  on  "  The 
Press  and  Literature,"  and  a  full  account  of  it 
in  Parton's  Life  and  Tirncs  of  Franklin,  p.  72, 
as  the  "  tirst  sensation  newspaper."  The  print- 
ing office  was  on  Court  Street,  corner  of  Franklin 
Avenue,  where  at  present  is  the 
building  of  the  Boston  Dailv  Adver- 
tiser. The  press  at  which  Franklin 
worked  in  this  office  was  taken  to 
Newport  when  James  Franklin 
moved  to  that  town  and  establish- 
ed, first,  the  Rhode  Island  Gazette, 
and,  twenty  years  later,  the  New- 
fort  Mercury.  This  press  is  said 
to  have  been  built  in  London  about 
1650,  and  was  known  as  a  "Ram- 
age  Press."  It  was  brought  to 
Boston  in  1717,  as  Benjamin  relates 
in  his  Autobiography.  Previous  to 
the  British  occupation  of  Newport 
in  the  Revolution,  the  press  was 
buried  in  a  garden  ;  but  it  did  not 
escape  their  search,  and  the  royal- 
ists printed  a  paper  upon  it  during 
their  stay.  In  1S59  the  proprietors 
of  the  Mercury  (which  was  revived 
in  1780  after  the  British  had  evac- 
uated the  town)  sold  it  to  John  B. 
Murray,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  who 
had  already,  in  1841,  secured  in 
London  the  press  which  Franklin 
worked  at  in  that  city  in  1725,  and  which  is  now  in 
the  Patent  Office  in  Washington.  Lossing,  Field- 
book  of  the  Revolution,  ii.  409.  In  1864  Mr. 
Murray  presented  the  Boston  press,  through  the 
Hon.  R.  C.  Winthrop,  to'  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Mechanics  Association  of  this  city. 
Mention  is  made  of  another  press,  at  which 
Franklin  is  said  to  have  worked,  in  the  Franklin 
Statue  Memorial,  p.  170;  and  in   the  procession 


on  the  inauguration  of  that  statue,  Sept.  17, 
1856,  this  press  struck  off  facsimiles  of  the 
Cotirant,  Feb.  4,  -  P'cb.  ii,  1723,  —  its  eightieth 
number,  but  the  first  in  which  Benjamin  Franklin 
is  given  as  printer  and  publisher.     On  the  car 


THE   RAMAGE   PRESS. 

carrying  the  press  were  the  following  lines,  said 
to  have  been  written  by  Franklin  and  suspended 
in  his  printing-office  in  Philadelphia  :  — 

"  All  ye  who  come  this  curious  art  to  see, 
To  handle  anything  must  careful  be  ; 
Lest  by  a  slight  touch,  ere  you  are  aware. 
You  may  do  mischief  which  you  can  't  repair. 
Lo  !   this  advice  we  give  to  every  stranger  : 
Look  on,  and  welcome,  but  to  touch  tliere  '3  danger." 

Ed.] 
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when  James  Franklin  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  offending  the  Massa- 
chusetts Assembly  in  the  columns  of  his  Courant.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  prohibited  from  any  longer  publishing  the  paper.  Benjamin  now 
undertook  its  management.  His  indenture  of  apprenticeship  was  grudg- 
ingly returned  to  him  by  his  brother,  and  for  a  short  time  he  revelled 
proudly  in  the  luxury  of  full  editorship.'  On  James's  release  the  old 
quarrels  between  the  brothers  were  renewed ;  and  now  Benjamin  resolved 
that  he  would  at  all  hazards  free  himself  fram  so  arbitrary  a  niaster.  But 
his  brother's  enmity  prevented  him  from  getting  work  in  the  other  printing 
houses  in  Boston,  for  James  did  not  scruple  to  go  from  one  to  the  other  and 
give  the  boy  a  character  so  bad  that  no  one  would  take  him.  Unfortunately, 
too,  their  father  took  sides  with  James;  and  Benjamin  found  himself  alone, 
and,  as  it  seemed,  with  all  the  world  against  him. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  now  seventeen  years  old.  But  in  experience  of 
the  world's  rough  ways,  and  in  the  maturity  of  character  which  such  ex- 
perience hastens,  he  was  much  older  than  most  lads  of  that  age.  His 
character,  indeed,  was  formed ;  he  was  a  man  alike  in  stature,  in  thought 
and  feeling,  in  resolute  self-dependence,  and  in  the  philosophical  courage  to 
face  events  with  a  bold  and  calm  front.  Although  his  schooling  had  been 
of  the  scantiest,  his  head  was  well  stored  with  facts  and  fancies,  and  his 
reasoning  powers  were  already  strong  and  ripe.  The  germs  of  the  qualities 
which  afterward  enabled  him  to  play  so  great  a  part  in  events  had  already 
appeared,  and  were  in  a  state  of  rapid  development.  The  first  seventeen 
years  of  his  life,  spent  in  Boston,  were  those  which  made  the  man  Franklin. 
It  was  there  that  he  imbibed  the  spirit  of  Yankee  thrift  and  shrewdness,  the 
stern  Puritanic  sense  of  duty,  the  physical  and  intellectual  activity  and  vigor, 
which  served  himself  and  his  country  so  well  in  after  life.  He  carried  with 
him  to  other  and  wider  fields  of  action  those  elements  of  Yankee  character 
which  through  all  American  history  have  been  displayed  with  such  con- 
spicuous intellectual  and  moral  effect.  In  no  part  of  Franklin's  career  did 
he  fail  to  display  the  results  of  the  early  influences  which  surrounded  and 
moulded  him  in  Boston. 

Oppressed  by  his  brother's  tyranny  and  enmity,  and  by  his  father's 
disapproval,  Franklin  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  home  and  seek  his  fortune 
on  another  stage.  Happily,  he  was  master  of  the  printer's  trade ;  and  with 
this  as  his  capital,  added  to  stout  courage  and  an  indomitable  spirit  of  per- 
severance, and  with  a  small  sum  raised  by  the  sale  of  his  beloved  books,  he 
deserted  his  home,  embarked  in  a  sloop  for  New  York,  and  made  his  way 
with  some  difficulty  to  Philadelphia.  His  first  act  on  reaching  the  city  of 
Quakers  was  an  act  of  charity ;  just  as  the  last  act  of  his  long  life  — the  pro- 
test against  African  slavery  —  was  one  of  the  largest  benevolence.     Almost 

1  IBenjamin's  name  seems  to  have  remained  account  of  the  proceedings  which  led  to  the  im- 

on  the  imprint  for  three  years  at  least  after  he  prisonment  of  James  Franklin.     Sparks  thinks 

left  Boston,  as  the  last  number  in  the  Historical  the  paper  bore  Benjamin's  name  till  it  ceased, 

Society's  set,  June  4,  1726,  bears  it.  ^  Everett,  in   1727.     See  Mr.  Goddard's  chapter  in  this 

Speeches,  H.  30,  where,  p.  43,  will  be  tound  an  volume.  —  Ed.] 
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penniless,  hungry,  shabby,  and  weary,  he  bought  three  penny  rolls  as  he 
walked  along  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  where,  meeting  a  poor  famished 
woman  and  her  child,  he  forthwith  gave  them  two  of  the  rolls,  contenting 
himself  with  the  third.     As  he  wandered  through  the  strange  city  he  saw 
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a  young  lady  standing  in  a  doorway,  who  observed  him  with  a  con- 
temptuous face.  It  was  Miss  Read,  who  was  destined,  years  after,  to 
become  his  wife. 

Franklin  soon  obtained  employment  in  one  of  the  few  printing  houses 


[The  history  of  tliis  picture  is  given  in  a  later  note.  — Ed.] 
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then  established  in  Philadelphia,  and  made  rapid  progress  both  in  his  trade 
and  in  forming  a  wide  acquaintance  in  his  new  home.  He  made  Miss 
Read's  acquaintance,  and  began  a  courtship  which  was  afterwards  inter- 
rupted, to  be  renewed  in  process  of  time  and  brought  to  a  happy  conclu- 
sion. He  found  some  congenial  companions,  who,  like  himself,  were  fond 
of  discussing  grave  subjects ;  and  soon  had  formed  a  little  literary  club,  to 
whose  entertainment  the  members  contributed  poems,  essays,  and  lively 
debates.  Franklin  had  not  been  long  in  Philadelphia  when  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  Sir  William  Keith,  the  governor  of  the  province,  who  pro- 
fessed to  take  a  -great  liking  to  him.  This  event  was  destined  to  have  an 
important  influence  on  Franklin's  life.  Keith  pretended  to  be  anxious  to 
lend  the  young  printer  his  influence  and  aid  in  establishing  him  in  his  trade 
on  his  own  account,  and  persuaded  him  to  return  to  Boston  and  seek  his 
father's  assistance  with  this  view.  Franklin's  visit  to  his  native  town,  for 
the  first  time  since  his  abrupt  departure  thence,  did  not  result  as  he  had 
hoped.  He  was  welcomed  by  all  his  family  except  his  brother  James,  who 
still  bore  a  grudge  against  him ;  but  his  father  declared  that  he  was  too 
young  to  engage  in  business  for  himself,  and  refused  to  lend  him  any  funds 
for  that  purpose. 

On  Franklin's  return  to  Philadelphia  Sir  William  Keith  persuaded  him 
to  undertake  a  voyage  to  England,  to  purchase  type  and  other  appurte- 
nances of  his  trade ;  at  the  same  time  offering  him  letters  of  introduction  and 
of  credit.  Franklin  eagerly  accepted  this  seemingly  generous  proposition, 
and  set  sail  for  the  old  country  in  the  late  summer  of  1724.  Arriving  in 
England,  he  found  to  his  dismay  that  Keith  had  failed  to  confide  any  such 
letters  as  he  had  promised  to  the  captain  of  the  ship.  Franklin,  not  yet 
nineteen,  was  thus  thrown  entirely  upon  his  own  resources  in  a  strange  land. 
Happily,  he  had  his  trade ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  found  employ- 
ment in  Palmer's  printing  house  in  London.  It  may  well  be  believed  that 
so  inquisitive  and  observant  a  mind  found  much  in  the  British  capital  to 
interest  and  amuse.  He  read  everything  that  came  in  his  way,  wrote 
pamphlets  about  "  Liberty  and  Necessity,"  became  acquainted  with  many 
notable  men  (among  others,  Drs.  Pemberton  and  Mandeville,  and  Sir  Hans 
Sloane),  attended  the  theatre,  frequently  visited  modest  literary  clubs  in  the 
back-parlors  of  inns,  performed  swimming  feats  in  the  Thames,  and  made 
rapid  progress  in  study  of  books  and  experience  of  the  world.  It  was  not 
until  he  had  been  eighteen  months  in  London  that  an  opportunity  occurred 
for  him  to  return  home.  He  reached  Philadelphia  in  October,  1726,  and 
after  a  short  career  in  mercantile  business  returned  to  his  trade  as  a  printer. 
The  next  year  he  entered  into  partnership  with  a  fellow  apprentice,  named 
Meredith,  procured  new  type  from  London,  hired  a  shop  on  Market  Street, 
and  set  up  the  memorable  sign  above  the  door,  "Benjamin  Franklin, 
Printer."  About  the  same  time  he  founded  the  "  Junto,"  perhaps  the  first 
literary  club  ever  established  in  this  country,  which  broadened  by  degrees 
into  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 
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From  the  time  when  Franklin  thus  became  the  independent  head  of  his 
own  business,  his  progress  towards  wealth,  influence,  and  eminence  became 
steady  and  almost  uniform.  He  bought  The  Universal  Instructor  from 
Keimer,  his  old  employer,  for  a  song,  and  forthwith  made  it  a  profitable 
journal,  mainly  by  his  own  wise  and  pithy  contributions  to  it.  He  began  to 
discuss  political  matters,  and  to  exercise  an  influence  over  the  proceedings 
of  the  Assembly,  and  received,  on  occasion,  its  patronage.  He  added  a 
stationery  shop  to  his  printing  establishment,  and  devoted  himself  with  rare 
zeal  and  zest  to  his  occupations.^  In  1730,  after  having  courted  and  deserted 
another  young  lady,  he  returned  to  his  first  love.  Miss  Read  (who  had  mean- 
time been  married  and  had  become  a  widow),  and  married  her.  This  union 
lasted  forty-four  years.  Shortly  after,  Franklin  planned  and  established  in 
Philadelphia  a  "  subscription  library,"  which  was  the  germ  of  the  beneficent 
system  of  public  libraries  in  the  United  States.  "  Reading,"  he  says, 
"  became  fashionable ;  our  people  became  better  acquainted  with  books, 
and  in  a  few  years  were  better  instructed  and  more  inteUigent  than  people 
of  the  same  rank  generally  are  in  other  countries." 

It  was  in  1732,  when  Franklin  was  twenty-six  years  old,  that  he  conceived 
the  happy  idea  of  publishing  that  Poor  Richard's  Almanac,  which  not  only 
brought  him  a  large  income  for  many  years,  and  made  his  name  and  say- 
ings famiHar  far  and  wide  through  the  colonies,  but  procured  him  a  lasting 
fame  as  a  philosopher  of  worldly  and  thrifty  wisdom.  Of  these  he  sold 
nearly  ten  thousand  copies  each  year,  and  in  due  time  had  the  proud  satis- 
faction of  seeing  "  Poor  Richard's  "  shrewd  maxims  copied  into  European 
papers,  republished  in  England,  and  translated  into  French.  How  busy  he 
was  in  these  early  years  of  manhood  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that,  be- 
sides personally  conducting  his  newspaper  and  the  almanac,  managing  the 
library,  writing  for  the  Junto,  and  actively  interesting  himself  in  public 
aEfifairs,  he  studied  and  mastered  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  and  perfected 
himself  in  Latin. 

His  first  long  visit  to  Boston,^  after  his  summary  departure  thence  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  was  just  ten  years  after  that  event ;   and  it  may  be  said 

1  [One  of  the  best  collections  of  books  printed  Lodge.     Henry  Price  was  the  first  "Provincial 

at  Franklin's  press  is  that  shown  in  the  Brinley  Grand  Master  of  New  England,"  Andrew  Belcher 

Catalogue,  No.  3271,  et  seq-      See  also  Sabin's  being  the  deputy.     Price  was  succeeded  in  1736 

Dictionary  of  Books  Relating  to  America.  —  Ed.]  by  Robert  Tomlinson,  and  March  6, 1744,  Thomas 

''■  [It  happened  that  in  the  year  of  this  visit,  Oxnard  was  installed  as  his  successor.     Goelet 

1733,  the  first  provincial  Grand  Lodge  of  Free-  records   his   visiting   the   lodge  in   1750,  when 

masons  in  America  was  established  in  Boston,  Oxnard  presided,  and  he  speaks  of  its  "being 

July  30  ;  and  it  was  perhaps  on  this  visit  that  kept  at  Stone's  in  a  very  grand  manner."    N.  E. 

Franklin  applied  to  this  lodge  for  a  charter  for  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  1870,  p.  54;  1872,  p.  4. 

a  lodge  in  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  became  the  In    1749,   Dec.   27,  on  the   Feast  of   St.   John, 

first  Master.     The  next  year,  1734,  he  printed  in  occurred  what  was   perhaps  the  first  Masonic 

Philadelphia  what  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  his  im-  procession  in  Boston  streets.      It  occasioned  a 

prints.  The  Constitution  of  the  Free  Masons ;  and  satire  in  verse,  "Entertainment  for  a  Winter's 

the  Brinley  Catalogue,  No.  3292,  records  a  copy  Evening,"  which  draws  the  pictures  of  the  prom- 

which  has  bound  with  it   twenty-five  pages  of  inent  Masons  of  the  day.    It  was  ascribed  to  the 

manuscript   in   Franklin's   hand,   detailing   the  chief   Boston  wit  at  that  time,  Joseph    Green, 

history  of  the  founding  of   this  first   Boston  — Ed.] 
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that  he  continued  to  visit  his  old  home  every  decade  thereafter  for  many 
years.  On  this  first  occasion  he  could  return  as  a  successful  man  of  busi- 
ness, with  no  mean  reputation,  and  with  competence  assured;  and  he  was 
received  at  home  with  a  degree  of  respect  to  which  he  had  not  before  been 
considered  entitled.  He  became  reconciled  to  his  brother  James,  and 
revisited  the  scenes  of  his  early  escapades  and  privations  with  rare  zest. 
He  observed  that  Boston  had  grown,  and  that  gradually  it  was  becoming  a 
town  of  the  first  commercial  importance.^ 

1  [At  a  later  clay  (1754)  Franklin  caused  a  inscription:  "Josiah  Franklin  and  Aliiah  his 
stone  to  be  placed  over  the  grave  of  his  parents  wife  lie  here  interred.  They  lived  lovingly  to- 
in  the  Granary  Burial  Ground,  with  the  following     gether  in  wedlock  fifty-five  years;   and  without 


lilt     lK\\kII\     \I    \LMI-M 


an  estate  or  anv  gainful  eniplovment,  by  constant      son,  in  filial  regard   to  their  nicmorv,  places  this 
lalior  and  honest  industry,  maintained   a   large      stone.       J-    F.,   born    1655;    died    1744,    ,K.    .Sij. 


family  comfortably,  and  brought  up  thirteen 
children  and  seven  grandchildren  respectably. 
From  this  instance,  Reader,  be  encouraged  to 
diligence  in  thy  calling,  and  distrust  not  Provi- 
dence. He  was  a  pious  and  prudent  man;  she 
a  discreet  and  virtuous  woman.     Their  ynungest 


A.   F.,  born    1667;  died    1752,   Ai.  85." 

This  inscription  had  become  nearlv  obliter- 
ated when,  in  1827,  a  number  of  gentlemen 
caused  the  erection  of  the  granite  obelisk  which 
now  marks  the  spot,  upun  which  the  inscri|>:ion 
is  iirescrved,  and   beneath  which   ilie   fragments 
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Franklin's  official  career,  which  was  destined  to  continue  almost  without 
interruption  to  the  end  of  his  long  life,  began  in  1736,  when  he  was  chosen 
clerk  of  the  provincial  assembly  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  appointed  deputy  postmaster  of  Philadelphia.  His  early  experience 
of  official  life  was  not  without  its  troubles ;  but  by  that  rare  tact  and 
moderation  of  conduct  which  afterwards  told  so  effectively  in  his  diplo- 
matic labors,  he  was  able  to  maintain  himself  successfully  against  the 
opposition  which  he  now  and  then  encountered.  Ever  on  the  alert  to 
bring  about  material  improvements,  and  with  inventive  faculties  constantly 
alive  to  devise  such  improvements,  Franklin  now  conceived  the  idea  of 
"  forming  a  company  for  the  extinguishing  of  fires ; "  and  it  was  his 
initiative  that  established  the  first  fire  association  in  America.  This  was 
called  the  "  Union  Fire  Company."  Not  long  after  this  benevolent  action, 
Whitefield,  the  great  English  preacher,  arrived  in  Philadelphia ;  and  Frank- 
lin, though  he  did  not  subscribe  to  Whitefield's  creed,  was  very  much  attracted 
to  him,  and  in  many  substantial  ways  rendered  him  great  service. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  efforts  in  other  directions,  Franklin 
in  1743  broached  the  subject  of  forming  an  academy,  —  a  scheme  which,  a 
little  later,  was  carried  out.  At  the  same  time  his  thoughts,  which  seem  to 
have  embraced  the  widest  range  of  practical  subjects,  was  directed  to  the 
sore  need  of  the  colonies  for  adequate  military  defence.  No  sooner  had 
he  perceived  this  need  than  he  set  his  wits  to  work  to  fulfil  it,  and  the  result 
was  the  formation  of  a  volunteer  militia  regiment  in  Philadelphia,  of  which 
Franklin  himself  was  offered,  but  modestly  declined,  the  command.  He 
organized  a  lottery  for  the  purchase  of  a  battery,  and  procured  from  the 
reluctant  governor  of  New  York  eighteen  "  fine  cannon,"  with  their  car- 
riages. The  next  in  the  long  list  of  benefits  which  his  inventive  genius 
bestowed  upon  the  public  was  the  famous  "  open  stove,  for  the  better 
warming  of  rooms,"  known  to  this  day  as  the  "  Franklin  stove,"  which,  it  is 
worth  remarking,  he  gave  to  the  world  without  exacting  any  royalty  or 
other  emolument.  The  academy  which  he  had  projected  in  1743  l^ecame  a 
realized  fact  in  1749,  as  the  result  of  a  voluntary  subscription  started  by 
Franklin  among  the  citizens ;  and  in  process  of  time  this  academy  developed 
into  the  present  University  of  Pennsylvania.  A  charter  was  obtained  from 
the  governor,  and  Franklin  was  one  of  its  trustees  from  the  beginning  until 
his  death. 

In  the  same  year,  1749,  he  received  David  Hall  as  a  partner  in  his 
printing  business;    and  being  thereby  enabled  to  relieve   himself  of  its 

o£  the  original  slab  are  buried.     Franklin  seems  constitution,  none  of  the  strongest,   last   with 

to  have  made  a  mistake  in  the  record  of  his  comfort  to  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years;  and  by 

father's  birth.      Josiah    Franklin   was   born   at  an  entire  dependence  on  his  Redeemer,  and  a 

Ecton,  Northamptonshire,   Dec.   23,   1657,  and  constant  course  of  the  strictest  piety  and  virtue, 

died  in  Boston,  Jan.   16,  1744-45.     The  Boston  he  was  enabled  to  die,  as  he  lived,  with  cheer- 

A^K'j-Z^i'fer  thus  records  his  death:    "Boston,  fulness,  leaving  a  numerous  posterity  the  honor 

Jan'y  17,  1744-45.     Last  night  died  Mr.  Josiah  of  being  descended  from  a  i^erson  who,  thro'  a 

Franklin,  tallow  chandler  and  soap  maker.     By  long  life,  supported  the  character  of  an  honest 

the  force  of  a  steady  temperance  he  had  made  a  man."    Shurtleff,  Dt-sc.  of  Boston,  p.  217.  —  Ed.  | 
VOL.    II. — 36. 
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details,  he  became  more  than  ever  immersed  in  public  affairs,  and  in  the 
general  interests  of  the  community  of  which  he  was  now  an  eminent  citizen. 
He  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace,  then  an  office  of  more  considera- 
tion than  it  now  is,  and  .about  the  same  time  was  chosen  to  represent 
Philadelphia  in  the  Assembly  of  the  province,  in  which  he  had  before  sat 
as  its  clerk.  Aside  from  these  political  occupations,  he  turned  his  insatiably 
active  mind  to  "  philosophical  studies  and  amusements."  Appointed  on 
the  commission  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  in  the  interior,  he 
promptly  and  successfully  executed  it.  Nor  was  he  even  now  too  busy  to 
lend  a  hand  in  any  charitable  scheme  which  promised  to  benefit  the  people. 
He  took  up  with  ardor  a  project  to  establish  a  hospital,  and  used  his  influ- 
ence in  the  Assembly  to  procure  pecuniary  aid  for  it.  The  hospital  was 
soon  built,  and  in  effective  operation.  Then  Franklin  started  a  subscription 
to  build  "  a  new  meeting-house ; "  and  as  everything  he  touched  with  his 
hand  seemed  destined  to  succeed,  the  meeting-house  was  soon  completed 
and  occupied.  Observing  that  the  unpaved  streets  were  offensively  muddy 
in  wet  weather  and  dusty  in  dry,  he  began  "  to  write  and  talk  about  the 
subject ; "  and  before  long  several  of  the  Philadelphia  streets  were  neatly 
paved.  His  attention  was  then  called  to  the  hghting  of  the  thoroughfares 
of  the  town ;  and  he  not  only  procured  the  putting  up  of  a  larger  num- 
ber of  lamps,  but  himself  invented  a  form  of  lamp,  with  four  flat  planes 
instead  of  globes,  long  funnels  to  draw  off  the  smoke,  and  crevices  below 
to  admit  the  air,  —  which  turned  out  to  be  a  useful  improvement. 

All  this  time  Frankhn  had  been  actively  engaged  in  managing  the 
Philadelphia  post-office,  which,  for  the  first  time,  he  had  made  profitable  to 
the  home  government.  The  death  of  the  postmaster-general  of  the  colonies, 
in  1753,  left  the  way  of  promotion  open,  and  Franklin  was  promptly  com- 
missioned as  his  successor.  The  new  burden  was  acceptable  to  him,  for  he 
seems  never  to  have  had  any  fear  of  taking  too  much  upon  his  broad 
shoulders.  He  at  once  started  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  colonial  post- 
offices,  and  for  the  third  time  made  his  appearance  in  Boston.  He  was  now 
a  celebrated  personage,  and  was  received  by  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
his  native  town  with  marked  honor  and  respect.  Harvard  College  hastened 
to  confer  upon  the  tallow  chandler's  son  the  then  coveted  distinction  of 
Master  of  Arts,  —  a  distinction  already  awarded  to  him  by  Yale.  These 
academic  honors  had  been  thoroughly  earned  by  Franklin's  achievements 
in  science.  He  had  found  time,  amid  all  his  public  and  charitable  occupa- 
tions, to  pursue  those  investigations  which  had  so  great  a  charm  for  him, 
and  had  made  discoveries  which  had  arrested  the  attention  of  the  scientific 
coteries  of  the  Old  World  as  well  as  of  the  New. 

Already  had  he  demonstrated  the  identity  of  lightning  with  electricity 
by  his  famous  experiment  with  the  kite  in  1752,  by  which  the  greatest 
scientific  discovery  of  the  century  was  made.^     He  had  effected  improve- 

1  [The  result  of  Franklin's  experiments  seem     1755.     Mr.  Prince  delivered  a  sermon  on  the 
not  to  have  become  known  in  Boston  till  late  in     earthquake  of  Nov.  18  in  that  year,  and  he  says : 
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rrients  in  printing;  had  invented  the  cognate  art  of  stereotyping;  had 
suggested  valuable  alterations  in  the  structure  of  ships,  in  water  troughs, 
in  smoky  chimneys,  and  in  electrical  machines ;  and  had  devised  a  musical 
instrument.  The  honors  already  conferred  upon  him  by  Yale  and  Harvard 
were  soon  supplemented  by  the  diplomas  of  European  universities;  and 
he  thus  obtained  the  title  of  "  Doctor,"  which  he  retained  to  the  end  of 
his  life. 

He  was  interrupted  in  his  scientific  researches  to  take  part  in  one  of  the 
most  important  assemblages  which  had  ever  met  on  this  continent, — 
an  assemblage  which  was  really  the  germ  of  the  Continental  Congress 
which  declared  our  Independence.  This  was  the  Colonial  Congress.  It 
gathered  at  Albany  in  1754,  to  provide  a  better  defence  against  the  French 
and  Indians.  Franklin  was  sent  thither  as  a  delegate  from  Pennsylvania. 
His  mind  was  already  alive  to  the  selfish  and  despotic  rule  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania proprietaries,  and  to  the  growing  pretensions  of  the  British  Parliament. 
An  ardent  patriot,  he  was  as  yet  zealously  loyal  to  the  crown ;  but  from  the 
first  he  resisted  the  claim  of  ParUament  to  tax  the  colonies.  He  therefore 
seized  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  Albany  Congress  to  propose  a  plan 
of  union  among  the  colonies,  for  the  general  purpose  of  self-defence.  It 
was  the  first  suggestion  looking  towards  a  common  bond ;  the  first  real  step 
towards  American  Independence.  The  time  was  not  yet  ripe,  however,  for 
the  actual  adoption  of  his  scheme. 

Franklin's  next  public  appearance  was  as  a  military  organizer ;  and  in 
this  capacity  he  displayed  the  same  wonderful  practical  resources,  the  same 
fertility  in  expedients,  which  characterized  him  in  all  his  acts,  public  and 
private.  He  organized  supplies  of  wagons  and  provisions  for  Braddock's 
army;  advised  Braddock  himself  as  to  his  expedition;  and  warned  him 
against  the  very  fate  which  he  soon  after  encountered.  He  drew  up  and 
carried  through  the  Assembly  a  measure  for  establishing  a  volunteer  militia, 
and  soon  after  raised  a  body  of  five  hundred  and  sixty  men,  took  command 
of  them  himself,  and  marched  off"  to  the  defence  of  the  north-western  frontier 
of  the  colony.  There  he  built  forts,  and  was  proceeding  to  deal  vigorously 
with  the  Indians,  when  a  letter  from  the  Governor  recalled  him  to  Phila- 
delphia. On  returning  thither,  he  found  that  his  mihtia  scheme  had  been 
put  into  prompt  and  successful  operation.  He  was  at  once  chosen  colonel 
of  the  first  regiment.  But  his  military  career  was  brief;  there  was  more 
iniportant  work  for  his  ready  brain  and  his  ever-present  tact  than  that  of 
fighting  savages.  How  good  a  soldier  was  spoiled  when  Franklin  with- 
drew from  the  military  to  enter  upon  the  diplomatic  service  of  his  colony 
we  shall  never  know ;  it  is  certain  that  a  great  diplomatist  would  have  been 
lost  to  us  had  he  not  given  up  his  so  briefly-worn  epaulets. 

"  Since  my  composing  of  the  foregoing  discourse  his  discoveries  of  the  electrical  substance,  as 

the  sagacious  Mr.  Franklin,  born  and  brought  one  great  and  main  instrument  of  lightning  and 

up  in  Boston,  but  now  living  in  Philadelphia,  thunder."  —  Ed.] 
has  greatly  surprised  and  obliged  the  world  with 
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0^0^  ^s<r^ 


■t^Z^'^T^'i'^'-^^^ 


The   dissensions   between   tiie  Colonial  Assembly  and   the   hereditary 

proprietaries  had  risen  to  such  a  point  of  bitterness  that  the  Assembly  was 

driven  to  seek  the  interference  of  King  George  II.  in  their  favor.     They 

resolved  to  send  an  agent  to  London  with  this  object  in  view,  and  their 

choice  promptly  fell  upon  Franklin. 

Not  only  was  this 

new  task  thoroughly 
congenial  to  him,  but 
it  enabled  him  to  re- 
visit the  Old  World, 
to  commune  with  the 
/-  scientific  spirits  of 
other  lands,  and  to 
enjoy  the  fame  which 
had  long  spread  be- 
yond his  own  conti- 
nent. He  had  prob- 
ably little  idea  when 
he  arrived  in  London, 
in  July,  1757,  that  his 
residence  in  England  would  continue  eighteen  years ;  but  it  was  not  until 
1775,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  that  he  resumed  his 
residence  in  his  own  country,  though  he  meanwhile  made  a  visit  to  his  home 
in  1762.  He  entered  at  once  into  the  negotiations  for  which  he  had  been 
sent  abroad.  Before  long,  he  added  the  duties  of  agent  for  Georgia,  New 
Jersey,  and  Massachusetts  to  those  of  agent  for  Pennsylvania.  His  advent 
attracted  much  attention  in  England,  where  both  his  scientific  reputation 
and  the  importance  of  his  mission  made  him  a  man  of  mark.  He  was 
soon  brought  into  relations  with  Lords  Granville,  Shelburne,  and  Chatham, 
and  other  English  statesmen ;  while  men  of  learning  and  literary  note  wel- 
comed him  to  a  cordial  hospitality  and  most  congenial  companionship. 
Among  these  Lord  Kames  and  David  Hume  became  his  cherished  friends 
and  correspondents. 

Against  the  tyranny  of  the  proprietaries,  however,  Franklin  effected 
little.  He  found  both  the  Ministers  and  Parliament  averse  to  interference 
between  these  hereditary  rulers  and  the  subjects  of  the  King.  But  his 
residence  in  London,  his  earnest  and  eloquent  representations  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  colonies,  his  protestations  against  the  Stamp  Act  and  similar 
measures,  and  the  weight  given  to  his  agency  by  his  learned  and  distin- 
guished personal  character,  had  at  least  the  effect  of  opening  the  eyes  of 
many  Englishmen  to  the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  of  strengthening  the 
enlightened  party  which,  under  Lord  Chatham's  courageous  lead,  sturdily 
opposed  the  arbitrary  course  of  the  Grenville  Cabinet.  From  the  first, 
Franklin  took  the  impregnable  ground  that  the  colonies  owed  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  King,  and  not  to  Parliament ;   that  Parliament  had  no  right  to 
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levy  internal  taxes ;  that  the  right  of  representation  was  indissolubly  bound 
to  the  liability  to  taxation ;  and  that  the  colonies  rightly  resisted  the  im- 
position of  the  Stamp  Act  and  like  laws  by  the  British  government,  the 
prohibition  of  the  right  to  make  paper  money,  the  withdrawal  of  the  safe- 
guard of  trial  by  jury,  and  the  refusal  to  receive  their  petitions. 

In  1766  occurred  Franklin's  memorable  examination  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  "  respecting  the  state  of  affairs  in  America."  The 
pubHc  mind  in  England  had  become  thoroughly  alarmed  at  the  signs  of 
strenuous  resistance  in  the  colonies.  A  searching  investigation  had  become 
necessary,  and  the  new  prime  minister,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  who 
was  disposed  to  be  friendly  with  America,  at  once  saw  the  utility  of  pro- 
ducing the  evidence  of  the  shrewd  and  thoroughly  informed  agent  of 
Pennsylvania.  Franklin  appeared  upon  a  full  and  deeply  interested  House, 
armed  only  with  a  few  notes,  in  which  he  had  set  down  the  various  statis- 
tical statements  which  he  intended  to  make.  One  hundred  and  seventy-four 
searching  interrogations  were  put  to  him,  some  by  ministers,  some  by 
leaders  of  the  opposition,  some  by  private  members  of  the  Commons.  His 
responses  were  marvellous  for  their  promptness,  fulness,  shrewdness,  pres- 
ence of  mind,  and  wit.  He  presented  in  much  detail  a  clear  and  exhaustive 
view  of  the  condition  of  the  colonies,  pointed  out  boldly  the  injustices  of 
which  they  complained,  gave  exact  information  respecting  the  American 
population,  trade,  resources,  and  finances ;  boldly  told  the  Commoners  of 
England  that  the  Americans  would  never  pay  the  stamp  duty,  "  unless 
compelled  by  force  of  arms ; "  that  their  temper  towards  Britain  was  "  very 
much  altered ;  "  and  that  the  enforcement  of  the  Stamp  Act  would  result  in 
"  a  total  loss  of  the  respect  and  affection  the  people  of  America  bear  to 
England."  "  What  used  to  be  the  pride  of  the  Americans  ? "  asked  a 
friendly  member.  "  To  indulge  in  the  fashions  and  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain,"  was  Franklin's  reply.  "  What  is  now  their  pride  ?  "  "  To  wear 
their  old  clothes  over  again,  until  they  can  make  new  ones." 

Franklin's  testimony  undoubtedly  had  a  direct  and  powerful  influence  on 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,^  which  was  effected  about  a  month  after,  and 
on  which  event  he  "  sent  his  wife  a  new  dress."  But  the  repeal  by  no 
means  swept  away  the  difficulties  and  disputes  between  the  mother  country 
and  her  colonies.  A  measure  to  quarter  soldiers  in  the  private  towns  of 
the  colonists,  passed  soon  after  by  Parliament,  revived  the  ebbing  discontent 
of  Franklin's  countrymen.  But  Franklin  does  not  seem  yet  to  have  given 
over  all  hope  of  an  abiding  reconciliation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  at  this 
time  he  shuddered  at  the  prospect  of  revolt,  and  would  have  infinitely 
preferred  to  retain  the  connection  with  Great  Britain,  if  it  could  be  estab- 
lished on  a  just  basis.  He  continued  his  indefatigable  negotiations,  now 
with  the  hostile  Lord  Hillsborough,  now  with  the  more  friendly  Dartmouth, 
Shelburne,  Howe,  and  Chatham.     At  the  same  time  he  was  busy  strength- 

1  [An  interesting  series  of  tracts  on  the  tions,  is  noted  in  the  Brinley  Catalogue,  No. 
Stamp  Act,  with  Franlilin's  manuscript  annota-     3218.  —  Ed.] 
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ening  the  cause  of  the  colonies  by  the  production  of  evidence  in  favor  of 
their  demands.  Having  procured  a  number  of  letters  written  by  Governor 
Hutchinson,  Lieut.-Governor  Oliver,  and  other  Massachusetts  men  who  were 
hostile  to  the  colonial  cause,  in  which  they  outrageously  misrepresented 
alike  the  condition,  the  feelings,  and  the  character  of  the  New  England 
people,  he  promptly  forwarded  them  to  the  Massachusetts  Assembly, 
through  which  body  they  were  published  to  the  world.  A  petition  to  the 
King  was  at  once  adopted,  begging  him  to  remove  the  traducers  of  the 
Commonwealth  from  their  offices.  Thereupon  Franklin  was  summoned 
before  the  Privy  Council,  sharply  questioned  as  to  his  share  'm  the  publica- 
tion of  the  letters,  and  subjected  to  a  most  violent  and  slanderous  attack  by 
Sir  Alexander  Wedderburn,  the  sohcitor-general,  which  Franklin  bore  with 
erect  body  and  unmoved  countenance.  The  same  night  he  was  dismissed 
from  his  office  as  postmaster-general  of  the  colonies. 

Not  long  before  this  event  Franklin  had  made  his  first  visit  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  destined  afterwards  to  reside  in  a  diplomatic  capacity.  There 
he  was  received  with  most  cordial  welcome  by  the  men  of  science,  and  was 
treated  with  marked  attention  by  Louis  XV.  and  his  court.  He  was  not 
slow  to  perceive  that  the  leading  French  statesmen  were  eagerly  watching 
the  growing  quarrel  between  Britain  and  her  transatlantic  colonies,  and  were 
hoping  for  an  opportunity  to  fan  the  flame. 

Franklin  left  the  shores  of  England  early  in  1775,  in  despair  at  last  of 
arranging  just  terms  of  settlement  between  the  King  and  his  American 
subjects,  and  looking  towards  the  future  with  gloomy  forebodings;  and 
reached  his  native  shores  to  hear  that,  a  fortnight  before,  the  battles  of 
Lexington  and  Concord  had  been  fought.  Almost  immediately  after  his 
arrival  in  Philadelphia  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Second  Continental 
Congress,  then  sitting  in  that  city.  His  great  fame,  his  age  (for  he  was 
now  nearly  seventy),  his  patriotic  and  positive  character,  enabled  him  to 
take  at  once  a  leading  position  in  that  body.  His  counsels  were  still  for 
moderation,  and  he  advocated,  even  at  that  last  moment,  an  "humble" 
petition  to  the  King  to  relieve  the  wrongs  under  which  the  colonies  suffered. 
But  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  count  upon  its  favorable  reception.  He 
wrote  to  Dr.  Priestley  that  he  concluded  that  England  had  lost  her  colonies 
forever,  though  "  we  have  as  yet  resolved  on  only  defensive  measures." 

Those  defensive  measures,  however,  were  of  the  most  vigorous ;  and 
Franklin's  strong  hand  is  clearly  discernible  in  them.  Besides  his  labors  in 
the  Congress,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  to  put  the  province  in  a  state  of 
defence.  He  arrived  promptly  at  the  meetings  of  this  committee  every 
morning  at  six,  and  went  into  the  Congress  at  nine.  This  old  man,  afflicted 
by  the  gout,  with  many  private  affairs  pressing  upon  him,  was  indefatigable 
in  his  public  labors.  In  the  spring  of  1776  he  went  as  a  commissioner  to 
Canada,  to  prevail  on  that  province  to  join  the  rest  of  the  colonies  in  their 
attitude  of  resistance ;    and  on  his  return  he  opened  personal  negotiations 
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with  his  old  friend  Lord  Howe,  who  had  come  to  America  in  command  of 
the  British  fleet,  in  the  feeble  hope  of  yet  effecting  a  reconciliation. 

Franklin's  appointment  as  a  member  of  the  illustrious  committee  of  five 
to  draught  a  Declaration  of  Independence  put  an  end  to  these  and  all  other 
negotiations  for  peace  on  his  part.  Sternly  putting  aside  the  scruples  which 
had  long  made  him  reluctant  to  break  with  the  mother  country,  he  entered 
heart  and  soul  into  the  heroic  scheme  of  separation  and  resistance  to  the 
end.  With  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  and  Roger  Sher- 
man, he  supplied  the  great  principles  and  formulated  the  thrilling  sentences 
which  were  to  summon  the  young  "  Hercules  in  his  cradle,"  the  nascent 
nation,  to  utmost  effort  in  behalf  of  liberty.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
of  Franklin's  own  suggestions  were  embodied  in  this  imperishable  instru- 
ment. Traces  of  opinions  long  held  and  announced  by  him  may  be  found 
between  its  lines ;  his  sage  advice  was  certainly  listened  to  and  treasured  up 
by  Jefferson  before  he  put  his  pen  to  paper  to  write  the  document.  The 
noblest  and  most  conspicuous  scene  in  which  Franklin  was  ever  an  actor 
was  that  in  the  Congress  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  when  he 
and  his  four  colleagues  stood  up  and  presented  the  Declaration  to  be 
adopted  and  signed.  It  is  worth  noting  that  of  this  committee  of  five, 
three  —  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Roger  Sherman  —  were  natives  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  self-made  men. 

But  the  necessities  of  the  colonies,  now  becoming  more  urgent  every 
day,  did  not  permit  Franklin  to  remain  at  home  as  an  actor  in  the  drama 
of  revolution.  Much  as  his  counsel  .and  co-operation  were  needed  in  the 
Congress,  his  skill  as  a  diplomatist,  and  the  weight  which  his  name  had 
abroad,  made  it  of  paramount  importance  that  he  should  serve  his  country 
beyond  the  ocean.  He  pleaded  his  age  and  infirmities,  not  so  much  as  an 
excuse  for  remaining  at  home,  but  as  reasons  why  he  could  not  hope  to  be 
of  use  in  other  lands.  But  his  reluctance  was  overruled,  and  in  October, 
1776,  he  set  out  for  France  as  the  American  envoy  to  that  country.  The 
avowed  purpose  of  his  mission  was  to  engage  the  material  aid  of  the  French 
king  on  behalf  of  the  struggling  colonies,  —  and  it  was  now  well  known  that 
such  aid  was  likely  to  be  forthcoming.  '  Franklin's  reception  at  Paris  par- 
took of  the  nature  of  an  ovation.  He  was  received  as  a  most  distinguished 
personage,  and  the  attentions  which  were  lavished  upon  him  might  have 
made  the  ambassadors  of  great  empires  jealous.  With  him,  as  fellow 
envoys,  were  Silas  Deane  and  Arthur  Lee ;  but  his  were  the  brains  and  the 
activities  which  were  relied  on  to  effect  the  object  in  view.  He  took  up  his 
residence  in  a  charming  abode  at  Passy,  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  Parisian 
suburbs,  and  lost  no  time  in  putting  himself  in  confidential  relations  with 
the  Count  de  Vergennes,  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  with 
Lafayette,  one  of  America's  most  ardent  friends.  While  negotiating  with 
the  French  court,  he  busied  himself  in  trying  to  effect  an  exchange  of 
prisoners  with  the  British  ambassador;  but  Lord  Stormont's  insolence 
effectually  broke  off  these  attempts  for  the  time.     Though  so  busy  with 
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public  tasks,  Franklin  found  leisure  to  write  to  Priestley  about  the  philos- 
opher's stone,  to  Mrs.  Hewson  about  godsons  and  lotteries,  to  a  friend 
about  lightning  conductors,  and  to  Mr.  Hutton  about  giving  advice. 

After  a  residence  in  France  of  about  a  year  and  a  half,  Franklin  at  last 
succeeded  in  negotiating  a  treaty  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  which 
was  signed  and  exchanged  on  the  6th  of  February,  1778.  The  immediate 
result  of  this  treaty  was  the  substantial  aid  given  to  the  patriots  by  French 
troops,  and  the  co-operation  of  such  men  as  Lafayette  and  Rochambeau. 
It  was  concluded  by  Franklin  amid  many  obstacles.  Not  the  least  of  these 
was  the  bitter  jealousy  of  his  colleague,  Arthur  Lee,  who  conceived  himself 
ignored  by  Franklin,  and  who  more  than  once  seriously  embarrassed  the 
negotiations.  The  emissaries  of  England,  too,  were  ceaselessly  active  to 
prevent  the  consummation  of  the  alliance;  and  there  were  timid  spirits  at 
the  French  court  who  deprecated  the  open  espousal  of  the  American  cause. 
It  was  only  by  infinite  patience  and  tact,  by  a  cool  head,  unfaltering  activity, 
and  the  full  use  of  his  ample  intellectual  and  social  resources  that  Franklin 
effected  this  great  diplomatic  achievement.  The  arrival  in  France  of  John 
Adams,  who  was  sent  abroad  by  the  Congress  to  negotiate  peace  with  Great 
Britain,  added  to  Franklin's  embarrassments ;  for  Adams  soon  became  in- 
volved in  a  quarrel  with  Vergennes,  which  threatened  at  one  moment  to 
make  a  breach  in  the  friendly  relations  of  the  allies. 

The  independence  of  the  colonies  having  been  acknowledged  by  France, 
Franklin  was  duly  commissioned  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of 
Louis  XVI.  His  appearance  in  the  splendid  circle  of  Versailles,  in  a  plain 
but  rich  velvet  suit,  with  his  long  hair  unpowdered  and  without  a  queue ; 
his  reception  by  the  haughty  Marie  Antoinette  and  her  attendant  beauties ; 
the  genial  welcome  accorded  to  him  by  the  easy-going  king,  who  respected 
him  as  much  for  his  scientific  attainments  as  in  his  official  character,  —  this 
memorable  scene  has  often  been  described.  It  was  the  first  public  official 
recognition  of  a  new  nation.  It  was  the  first  greeting  of  the  powers  of  the 
Old  World  to  the  young  and  rising  power  of  the  New. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  Franklin's  description  of  himself  at  this  period 
of  his  life.  Writing  to  Mrs.  Thofnpson  shortly  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty,  he  says :  "  Figure  me  in  your  mind  as  jolly  as  formerly,  and  as 
strong  and  hearty,  only  a  few  years  older ;  very  plainly  dressed,  wearing 
my  thin  gray  straight  hair,  that  peeps  out  under  my  only  coiffure,  a  fine  fur 
cap,  which  comes  down  my  forehead  almost  to  my  spectacles.  Think  how 
this  must  appear  among  the  powdered  heads  of  Paris ! "  Not  long  after 
the  treaty,  the  famous  meeting  between  Franklin  and  Voltaire  took  place  at 
the  Academy  of  Sciences ;  on  which  occasion  the  two  venerable  philos- 
ophers embraced  each  other,  and  kissed  each  other  on  the  cheek.  "  How 
charming  it  was,"  said  one  who  witnessed  this  scene,  "to  see  Solon 
embracing  Sophocles !  " 

Franklin's  next  great  service  to  his  country  was  his  negotiation  and 
conclusion  of  the.  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
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States,  in  conjunction  with  John  Adams,  John  Jay,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
Henry  Laurens.  The  negotiation  began,  informally,  with  friendly  letters 
which  passed  between  Franklin  and  his  English  friend,  David  Hartley,  in  1778. 
This  correspondence  continued  without  important  results  for  several  years. 
In  it,  Franklin  formulated  in  the  clearest  and  fullest  manner  the  just  terms 
upon  which  his  country  was  resolved  to  insist.  In  1781,  being  seventy-five 
years  of  age,  and  tortured  with  the  gout,  he  begged  to  be  relieved  of  his 
functions  at  the  French  court ;  but  to  this  the  Congress  would  not  listen. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  make  peace 
with  England.  Events  were  hastened  by  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis ;  but 
it  was  not  until  the  mid-summer  of  1782  that  the  basis  of  a  treaty  was 
agreed  upon.  Franklin  has  left  a  minute  and  exhaustive  journal  of  the 
negotiations,  resulting  in  definite  articles,  which  were  agreed  to  in  Novem- 
ber, 1782.  The  treaty  was  not  finally  signed,  however,  until  September, 
1783,  and  was  not  duly  ratified  by  the  British  king  until  April,  1784. 

Once  more  Franklin  asked  to  be  relieved,  and  to  be  permitted  to  return 
home;  but  it  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1785  that  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
commissioned  as  his  successor.  On  the  12th  of  July  in  that  year  Franklin 
took  a  final  leave  of  Paris  and  France,  and  reached  Philadelphia  in  the 
following  September. 

At  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  and  with  a  record  of  political  services  which 
in  value  and  in  length  of  period  were  greater  than  those  of  any  living 
American,  Franklin  ardently  longed  to  rest  from  his  labors,  and  to  enjoy 
amid  relatives  and  friends,  and  with  his  philosophical  studies,  a  well-earned 
repose.  Nothing  was  further  from  his  desire  or  expectation  than  to  resume 
office  of  any  sort.  But  his  fellow-citizens  would  not  yet  permit  him  to  rest. 
Almost  immediately  after  his  arrival  he  was  chosen  President  (or,  as  we 
should  now  say,  Governor)  of  Pennsylvania,  by  a  vote  in  the  Assembly  of 
seventy-six  to  one.  In  this  post,  in  which  his  great  administrative  ability 
showed  itself  unimpaired  by  age  and  labor,  he  was  continued  for  three 
years,  the  limit  of  the  period  for  which  any  person  was  eligible  to  hold 
it.  He  was  chosen  to  represent  Pennsylvania  in  the  Convention  to  frame 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  that'body  no  man's  influence 
was  greater  or  more  thoroughly  impressed  upon  the  instrument  which  it 
finally  adopted.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  move  that  the  Convention  be 
opened  daily  with  prayer.  He  advocated  the  popular,  or  democratic, 
suggestions  and  amendments ;  and  while,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  labors  of 
the  Convention,  he  declared  that  he  did  not  entirely  approve  of  the  new 
constitution,  he  yet,  in  a  speech  full  of  sententious  pith  and  vigor,  urged 
every  member  to  sign  it  and  every  State  to  adopt  it. 

The  last  public  act  of  Benjamin  Franklin  was  worthy  of  his  broad, 
benevolent,  and  far-seeing  spirit.  In  1787,  three  years  before  his  death,  he 
founded  a  society  for  the  abolition  of  African  slavery,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  the  first  president ;  and  early  in  the  very  year  of  his  death,  1 790,  a 
petition,  drawn  by  his  still  skilful  hand,  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade 
VOL.  n.  —  37. 
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and  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  was  presented  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  fierce  opposition  aroused  by  this  petition  called  forth  from 
Franklin  the  last  production  of  his  pen,  —  a  newspaper  satire,  "in  defence 
of  the  enslavement  of  Christians."     Says  Theodore  Parker,  "  It  was  one  of 
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FRANKLIN    STATUE.^ 

1  [This  .'itatue,  the  work  of  Richard  S.  Green-  memorial  oration,  wliich  in  [R57  was  printed  in 
ough,  now  stands  in  front  of  llic  City  Hall  in  a  .l/cmc/vW/  ,'/" ///,■  tiiaiii;iinUiiiii  pf  lite  Statue  of 
School  Street.  It  was  erected  in  1S56,  and  Franklin.  This  \olume  contains  a  steel  engrav- 
dedicated  on  the  17th  of  September  in  that  year,  ing  of  the  statue,  which  is  eight  feet  high,  stand- 
when    the    Hon.   R.   C.   Winthrop   delivered   a  ing  upon  a  verd-antique   pedestal    which  rests 
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the  most  witty,  brilliant,  and  ingenious  things  that  came  from  his  mind." 
This  satire  was  written  within  less  than  a  month  of  his  death. 

Although  Franklin  retained,  almost  to  his  last  day,  his  clear  and  vigorous 
mental  faculties,  his  cheerful  disposition,  and  his  keen  interest  in  the  welfare 
aUke  of  his  friends  and  of  the  world  at  large,  he  had  for  some  years  suffered 
with  varying  severity  from  the  gout ;  to  which,  for  eight  years,  had  been 
added  the  tortures  of  the  stone.  These  distempers  wore  out  his  otherwise 
stalwart  and  well-preserved  constitution.  Early  in  April,  1790,  he  was 
seized  with  a  fever,  having  for  some  months  already  been  most  of  the  time 
confined  to  his  bed.  On  the  17th  of  April,  at  eleven  at  night,  he  quietly 
passed  out  of  earthly  existence. 

In  spite  of  the  troubled  career  which  he  had  led  as  a  boy  in  his  native 
town,  Franklin  never  lost  his  affection  for  Boston,  and  often  referred  to  his 
early  experience  there  as  the  discipline  that  formed  his  sturdy,  shrewd, 
and  enterprising  character.  He  made  it  a  point,  in  after  years,  to  visit 
Boston  every  ten  years ;  and  this  habit  he  kept  up,  without  omission,  for 
no  less  than  forty  years.  In  a  letter  written  from  Passy,  in  1784,  to  Samuel 
Mather,  a  son  of  Cotton  Mather,  he  says :  "  I  long  much  to  see  again  my 
native  place,  and  to  lay  my  bones  there.  I  left  it  in  1 723 ;  I  visited  it  in 
1733.  I743>  1753.  and  1763.  In  1773  I  was  in  England  ;  in  1775  I  had  a  sight 
of  it,  but  could  not  enter,  it  being  in  possession  of  the  enemy.     I  did  hope 


upon  a  base  of  granite.  It  also  gives,  p.  109,  a 
representation  of  the  monumental  urn  which  was 
erected  in  1793  to  his  memory  in  the  elliptical 
enclosure  which  formerly  made  the  centre  of 
Franklin  Street.  The  first  suggestion  of  the 
statue  was  in  a  lecture  on  "Archimedes  and 
Franklin,''  delivered  by  Mr.  Winthrop  in  1853, 
and  which  may  be  found  in  his  Addresses  and 
Speeches,  J852-1867,  p.  138.  The  memorial  vol- 
ume already  referred  to  contains  an  ample 
"  history  of  the  statue." 

There  are  in  the  Public  Library  two  original 
portraits  of  Franklin.  One  of  them,  by  Duples- 
sis  (well  known  by  engraving^),  was  bought  in 
Paris  by  Mr.  Edward  Brooks  of  Boston,  and 
by  him  given  to  the  Library  in  1858.  (Another 
likeness  by  Duplessis,  —  a  pastel,  —  drawn  in 
1783,  is  engraved  in  Bigelow's  edition  of  the 
Autobiography.)  The  other,  painted  by  Greuze, 
was  presented  in  1872  by  Gardner  Brewer,  Esq., 
and  its  history  is  told  in  a  paper  by  the  late 
Charles  Sumner  in  the  twentieth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Library,  p.  86.  It  was  painted  for  Oswald, 
who  negotiated  with  Franklin  the  provisional 
articles  of  peace  of  Nov.  30,  1782.  There  is  also 
a  picture  in  the  Boston  Art  Museum  closely  re- 
sembling the  Duplessis  of  the  Public  Library, 
for  which  the  claim  is  made  that  it  was  painted 
by  Greuze.  President  Jefferson  once  owned  it, 
and  said  it  was  painted  for  the  Abb^  Verri.  It 
descended  to  the  late  Joseph  Coolidge,  Esq., 
and  passed  from  him  to  the  Athenaeum.    The 


picture  of  Franklin  at  twenty,  painted  in  London, 
and  which  is  engraved  in  both  Sparks's  and 
Parton's  Lives  of  Franklin,  was  given  by  him  to 
John  Franklin  of  Newport,  who  married  the 
grandmother  of  the  wife  of  Thomas  W.  Sumner, 
Esq.,  of  Brookline  ;  and  passed  from  this  gentle- 
man to  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  who  had  a  special 
interest  in  the  fame  of  Franklin,  as  he  was  the 
first,  as  a  Boston  scholar,  to  receive  a  medal, 
provided  for  by  Franklin  in  his  will.  It  was 
bequeathed  by  Dr.  Warren  to  Harvard  College, 
and  now  hangs  in  Memorial  Hall.  The  portrait 
in  the  hall  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  is  a  copy,  by  Ordway,  from  Mr. 
Healy's  copy  of  the  portrait  in  the  Louvre. 
{Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  1858,  copied  in  the 
Crayon,  New  York,  1858,  p.  330.)  Within  a  year 
a  very  considerable  collection  of  books  and 
tracts  on  Franklin  (one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
in  all),  together  with  eighty-seven  varieties  of 
portraits  and  other  engravings,  have  been  given 
to  the  Public  Library  by  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green; 
and  to  this  collection  some  important  addi- 
tions have  been  made  by  William  S.  Appleton, 
Esq.  (Report  of  Mellen  Chamberlain,  Librarian 
of  the  Public  Library,  1880,  p.  17.)  A  photo- 
graph from  a  portrait  by  Gainsborough  is 
preserved  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So 
ciety's  gallery.  Proceedings,  January,  1869,  p. 
412.  One  of  the  earliest  engravings  of  him 
issued  in  Boston  is  that  in  the  Boston  Magazine, 
1784  —Ed.] 
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to  have  been  there  in  1783,  but  could  not  obtain  my  demission  from  this 
employment  here ;  and  now  I  fear  I  never  shall  have  that  happiness."  To 
John  Lathrop  he  wrote  from  Philadelphia,  four  years  later:  "It  would 
certainly  be  a  very  great  pleasure  to  me  if  I  could  once  again  visit  my 
native  town,  and  walk  over  the  grounds  I  used  to  frequent  when  a  boy,  and 
where  I  enjoyed  many  of  the  innocent  pleasures  of  youth,  which  would  be 
so  brought  to  my  remembrance ;  and  where  I  might  find  some  of  my  old 
acquaintance  to  converse  with."  He  feared,  however,  lest  he  should  find 
but  few  of  his  old  friends  living.  "  But,"  he  adds,  "  I  enjoy  the  company 
and  conversation  of  its  inhabitants  when  any  of  them  are  so  good  as  to  visit 
me ;  for,  besides  their  general  good  sense  which  I  value,  the  Boston  manner, 
turn  of  phrase,  and  even  tone  of  voice  and  accent  in  pronunciation,  all 
please  and  seem  to  refresh  and  revive  me." 

In  his  will  he  says :  "  I  was  born  in  Boston,  New  England,  and  owe  my 
first  instructions  in  literature  to  the  free  grammar  schools  established  there. 
I  have  therefore  considered  these  schools  in  my  will."  He  left  one  hundred 
pounds  sterling  to  the  Boston  public  schools,  the  interest  on  which  should 
be  spent  in  silver  medals,  to  be  awarded  to  the  best  scholars;  and  ever 
since  the  ''  Franklin  medal "  has  been  a  favorite  object  of  ambition  to  the 
Boston  school-boys,  more  than  four  thousand  of  whom  have  received  it' 

In  the  opening  of  this  chapter,  Franklin  was  characterized  as  a  pre- 
eminent philosopher,  diplomatist,  and  statesman.  This  estimate  seems 
to  be  abundantly  proved,  even  by  the  rapid  arraj  of  the  salient  facts  of  his 
life  which  has  now  been  presented.  Franklin  was  unquestionably  great  as  a 
philosopher,  especially  great  because  his  philosophy  was  above  all  inventive, 
practical,  various,  and  fruitful  in  definite  ends  and  palpable  improvements. 
The  American  name  which  ranks  nearest  to  his  in  the  roll  of  science  is  that  of 
Benjamin  Thompson,  Count  Rumford ;  but  no  one  will  urge  that  name  into 
rivalry  with  the  name  of  Franklin.  His  practical  inventions,  the  principal 
of  which  have  been  enumerated,  show  a  breadth,  an  originality,  a  many- 
sidedness,  a  quickness  of  scientific  perception,  to  which,  combined.  Rum- 
ford  could  make  no  claim ;  and  many  of  those  inventions  have  not  since 
been  improved  upon.  "  Franklin,"  well  says  Theodore  Parker,  "  had  a 
great  understanding,  a  moderate  imagination,  and  a  great  reason."  The 
same  patience  and  simplicity  of  genius  which  he  brought  to  scientific  dis- 
covery, he  also  applied  with  equally  unequivocal  success  to  the  difficult  art 
of  government.  He  thought  upon  and  arrived  at  solutions  of  every  problem 
of  this  art.  His  mind,  ever  practical  as  well  as  ceaselessly  searching  and 
absorptive,  penetrated  cause  and  worked  out  effect  in  commerce  and  trade, 
in  systems  of  agriculture  and  finance,  in  political  economy  and  the  structure 
of  politics,  in  the  relations  of  men  to  their  rulers,  and  the  relations  of  gov- 

1  [See  Mr.  Everett's  address  before  the  As-  of  the  fund  has  not  shown  that  its  provisions 

sociation  of  the  Franklin  Medalists,  in  Speeches,  have  been   of    much    practical    use.      Samuel 

iv.  108.     Franklin  also  provided  in  his  will  for  F.  McCleary,   Esq.,  the   city  clerk,  published 

a  fund,  the  income  of  which  should  be  loaned  an  historical  sketch    of  this  fund   in   1866.  — 

to  young  Boston  mechanics;   but  the  history  Ed.] 
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ernments  to  liberty.  He  proposed  a  union  of  the  colonies ;  he  based  the 
Revolution  on  eternal  principles  of  feasible  and  practicable  freedom;  he 
gave  concrete  form  to  great  theories  in  the  Constitution ;  even  in  the  ethics 
of  politics  he  was  the  most  practical  and  reasonable  of  reformers. 

This  same  practical,  inventive,  and  keenly  perceptive  faculty,  which  was 
his  most  distinguishing  trait,  entered  also  into  that  multitude  of  benevolent 
schemes  in  which  he  engaged  with  all  the  ardor  of  love,  even  when  his  time 
was  full  to  the  last  hour  with  public  duties.  He  sought  out  the  material 
and  intellectual  needs  of  the  people ;  and  so  acute,  rather  than  profound, 
was  the  scientific  side  of  his  mind,  that  remedies  suggested  themselves  and 
schemes  developed  in  his  brain  forthwith,  and  were  put  into  immediate 
operation.  His  benevolences,  too,  were  broad  and  catholic  in  their  scope. 
They  knew  no  distinction  of  creed  or  race  or  party.  They  were  for  all  meii. 
They  were  singularly  adapted  for  universal  use  and  improvement.  His  love 
of  mankind  was  not  of  the  impulsive,  spasmodic,  rhetorical  sort.  We  never 
find  him  indulging  in  dreams  of  communistic  states ;  he  shrinks  from  rev- 
olution, and  only  adopts  it  when  all  just  means  to  avert  it  have  become 
exhausted.  He  is  always  equitable,  and  usually  conservative,  in  his  political 
propositions ;  looking  to  that  which  is  feasible  rather  than  to  the  attainment 
of  perfection  of  form  and  principles  in  an  imperfect  world.  Of  all  Americans, 
Franklin  was  the  very  genius  of  common-sense.  His  aphorisms  have  always 
the  essence  of  this  trait ;  his  consummate  tact  in  diplomacy  was  the  outcome 
of  it.  He  disdained  to  entertain  prejudices ;  dealt  gently  with  his  enemies, 
as  if  they  might  one  day  become  his  friends ;  was,  on  almost  every  public 
occasion  of  which  we  read  of  him,  in  perfect  control  of  his  temper  and  his 
emotions. 

Franklin's  benevolent  traits  were  supplemented  by  excellent  judgment,  a 
very  cheerful  and  hopeful  temperament,  and  a  nature  affectionate,  simple, 
sincere,  and'  straightforward.  His  devotion  to  those  whom  he  loved  is.  seen 
throughout  the  volumes  of  his  published  correspondence.  He  delighted, 
amid  the  most  perplexing  duties  of  statesmanship,  to  commune  with  those 
held  dear  in  his  heart.  In  his  moral  nature  Franklin  betrayed,  in  his  early 
years,  lamentable  weaknesses,  for  which  he  felt  keen  remorse  later  in  life, 
speaking  often  of  his  youthful  "  errata "  with  self-compassionate  regret. 
His  conscience  awoke  long  before  he  had  reached  middle  life ;  and  although 
his  mind  never  seems  to  have  been  sensitively  delicate  on  the  subject  of 
morals,  the  period  of  his  public  life  was  unstained  by  any  blot  upon  his 
personal  purity.  At  least,  when  Franklin  perceived  the  error  of  his  ways 
he  frankly  avowed  it,  and  made  the  whole  world  his  confessional.  While 
cautious  and  abounding  in  tact,  he  was  not  secretive ;  above  all,  not  secre- 
tive in  self-judgment,  nor  sparing  in  self-condemnation.  His  harmless  vanity, 
even,  was  not  seldom  the  subject  of  his  own  badinage.  He  seems  never  to 
have  been  anxious  for  office,  or  for  public  honors ;  but  when  they  came  he 
was  evidently  proud  of  and  delighted  with  them.  He  had  a  still  nobler 
pride  in  well  administering  them.     In  making  his  will  he  recited  in  full  his 
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titles  as  envoy  and  as  President  of  Pennsylvania.  Franklin  seems  to  have 
always  been  singularly  free  from  the  passions  of  envy  and  of  resentment. 
He  rarely  retorted  sharply  to  the  attacks  of  his  warmest  enemies;  his 
hatreds  were  political  hatreds,  and  did  not  embitter  his  heart. 

As  a  writer,  Franklin  stands,  in  many  qualities,  at  the  head  of  the 
Americans  of  the  eighteenth  century.  His  letters  are  models  of  a  clear, 
frank,  easy,  and  interesting  literary  style.  They  abound  in  quaint,  shrewd 
maxims  and  pleasant  homilies  on  conduct;  and  in  narrative  are  full  of 
piquancy  of  humor  and  acuteness  of  observation.  They  are  in  very  simple, 
straightforward,  vigorous  English.  They  are  almost  quite  unadorned, 
however,  by  any  effort  of  imagination  and  fancy.  He  never  approaches 
poetry  of  thought  or  expression.  He  seems  almost  devoid  of  imaginative 
ardor.  He  rarely  read  the  poets,  indeed,  and  amid  all  the  range  of  his  self- 
acquired  learning  we  do  not  find  that  he  had  any  enthusiastic  admiration 
for  English  poesy.  If  he  loved  Nature,  it  was  in  a  serene  and  equable  spirit, 
rather  in  thankfulness  for  its  comforts  than  in  love  of  its  beauties.  Neither 
in  his  writings,  nor  in  such  few  specimens  of  his  oratory  as  are  still  extant, 
do  we  find  any  attempts  at  flights  of  rhetoric,  nor  any  indulgence  in  the 
dangerous  rhetorical  arts  of  simile  and  trope.  He  is  ever  bent,  alike  as  a 
writer  and  as  an  actor  on  the  world's  stage,  upon  that  which  is  practical, 
tangible,  material,  attainable.  When  we  consider  Franklin's  writings  on 
public  subjects  and  for  the  public  eye,  we  marvel  at  their  directness,  their 
force,  their  supreme  fitness  to  achieve  what  it  was  in  his  mind  to  achieve. 
"  At  twenty  years  of  age,"  says  Theodore  Parker,  "  he  wrote  as  well  as 
Addison  or  Goldsmith."  He  had,  with  infinite  pains  and  patience,  drilled 
himself  into  the  skilful  and  rapid  use  of  the  purest  and  most  forcible  ver- 
nacular. His  command  of  language  became  easy  and  complete.  His 
sentences  were  full  of  the  most  virile  solidity  and  strength.  They  abounded 
in  the  utmost  fertility  of  suggestion,  the  utmost  substantiality  of  reasoning. 
He  could  handle  the  driest  topic  with  such  mastery  as  made  it  universally 
interesting.  Beneath  this  carefully-trained  style  there  was  the  substance  of 
the  most  sensible,  the  most  well-considered,  the  most  broadly-conceived 
and  developed  argument.  In  many  things  Franklin  anticipated,  in  his 
political  writings,  the  enlightened  action  of  later  generations.  He  proposed 
the  abolition  of  privateering,  and  the  immunity  of  peaceful  trade  in  time  of 
war,  —  principles  of  international  comity  which  are  only  just  now  beginning 
to  be  fully  recognized.  He  suggested  in  his  writings  many  of  the  bases 
upon  which  our  political  fabric  now  practically  rests.  Very  rarely  was  it 
that  he  ever  projected  any  scheme,  poHtical,  scientific,  or  economical,  which 
was  visionary  or  impracticable.  His  writings  are  intrinsically  sound  and 
strong,  and  may  be  read  with  as  much  profit  now  as  they  were  read  in 
his  own  time. 

Franklin,  therefore,  was  emphatically  a  man  of  his  own  era,  and  of  his 
own  country ;  he  lived  in  complete  and  most  sympathetic  harmony  with 
both ;  he  conferred  on  both  a  variety  of  great  services,  the  results  of  which 
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are  still  enjoyed  in  politics,  in  literature,  and  in  science.  No  Revolutionary 
patriot  laid  broader  the  foundations  of  his  fame,  or  accumulated  more  over- 
whelming titles  to  the  remembrance  of  mankind.  When  he  died,  Europe 
vied  with  America  in  rendering  him  every  honor  which  tears,  eloquence,  and 
poesy  could  bestow  upon  his  memory ;  and  perhaps  among  all  the  tributes 
paid  to  him  none  interpreted  with  more  expressive  brevity  the  universal 
feeHng  than  the  couplet  of  the  French  poet,  who  hailed  him  — 

"  Legislator  of  one  world  !  Benefactor  of  two  ! 
All  mankind  owes  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  !  " 


'^r^,c^a/^ 


EDrroRiAL  Note.  —  The  basis  of  all  lives  of 
Franklin  is  his  Autobiography  and  other  writings. 
In  the  ten  volumes  which  constitute  Franklin's 
Works,  as  edited  by  Sparks,  we  follow  his  career 
and  take  his  measure  at  first  hand.  The  Auto- 
biography has  had  a  curious  history,  which~Dr. 
Samuel  AT  Green  has  traced  in  a  little  mono- 
graph. Mr.  Everett,  in  an  address  on  "  The 
Boyhood  and  Youth  of  Franklin,"  which  he 
delivered  in  Boston  in  1829  (Orations  and 
Speeches,  ii.  i),  adverts  to  the  fact  that  for  many 
years  the  text  of  this  Autobiography,  as  ordinarily 
printed,  was  an  English  translation  (of  which 
there  were  two)  from  a  French  version,  and  the 
French  have  been  more  or  less  accustomed  to 
even  a  third  re-translation  back  into  their  own 
language.  At  all  events,  there  are  five  distinct 
French  renderings  of  Franklin's  text.  The 
original  memoir  —  and  it  is  our  principal  reli- 
ance for  Franklin's  Boston  career  —  was  not 
printed  as  written  by  him  till  1818,  and  even 
then  carelessly,  omitting  some  concluding  pages, 
which  were  first  added  by  the  Hon.  John  Bige- 
low  in  his  edition  of  it,  perfected  with  an  intro- 
duction and  notes,  and  issued  in  Philadelphia  in 
1868.  Since  then  Mr.  Bigelow  has  published 
(1874)  a  more  extensive  Life  of  Franklin, 
Written  by  Himself,  which  is  a  sequence  of  ex- 
tracts from  his  autobiography,  letters,  and  public 
writings,  so  arranged  as  to  tell  the  story  of  his 
life  in  his  own  words.  In  his  third  volume  Mr. 
Bigelow  gives  a  bibliography.  The  story  of 
Franklin's  life  has  been  told,  continuing  the 
Autobiography,  by  Sparks,  —  the  most  important, 
—  by  Epes  Sargent,  by  H.  H.  Weld,  and  by 
others :  but  no  Life  of  considerable  extent  had 


been  written,  in  which  the  Autobiography  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  his  writings  was  used  as  material, 
till  James  Parton  produced  his  Life  and  Times 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  1864,  a  book  which 
continues  to  be  popular.  Of  the  many  essays 
and  addresses  upon  Franklin,  beside  those  men- 
tioned in  previous  notes,  it  is  only  necessary  here 
to  refer  among  American  contributions  to  the 
sharp  characterizations  by  Theodore  Parker  in 
his  Historic  Americans,  and  the  agreeable  por- 
traiture by  Henry  T.  Tuckerman  in  his  Biograph- 
ical Essays.  The  English  estimates  of  Franklin 
have  not  as  a  rule  been  favorable ;  and  the  dis- 
like of  him  which  sprung  up  during  the  political 
controversies  of  the  Revolution  has  had  more 
or  less  to  do  with  shaping  subsequent  judgments. 
Lord  Jeffrey,  for  instance,  in  his  Essays,  holds 
that  Franklin's  success  generally  arose  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  moment ;  and  a  review  of 
Parton's  book  in  the  London  Quarterly  Review 
gives  a  low  estimate  of  him.  The  reader  of 
Lord  Brougham's  Statesmen  of  George  the  Third, 
however,  will  remember  that  observer's  very 
eulogistic  account ;  and  of  late  Thomas  Hughes, 
in  the  Contemporary  Review,  1879, 1'^s  done  good 
service  in  bringing  Franklin  before  the  English 
people  in  a  more  favorable  light.  The  French 
have  always  been  his  eulogists,  —  as  witness  the 
laudations  of  Condorcet,  Cabanis,  Mignet,  and 
later  of  Laboulaye,  in  his  Memoires  de  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Merits  par  lui-mlme,  Traduits  de 
r Anglais  et  Annotis,  which  appeared  in  Paris  in 
1866.  "  No  one,"  says  this  author,  "  ever  started 
from  a  lower  point  than  the  poor  apprentice  of 
Boston.  No  one  ever  raised  himself  higher  by 
his  own  unaided  forces  than  the  inventor  of  the 
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lightning-rod.  No  one  has  rendered  greater 
service  to  his  country  than  the  diplomatist  who 
signed  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  assured  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States.  Better  than  the 
biographies  of  Plutarch  this  life,  so  long  and  so 
well  filled,  is  a  source  of  perpetual  instruction 
to  all  men.  Every  one  can  there'  find  counsel 
and  example."  In  quoting  this,  Mr.  Bigelow 
adds :  "  In  my  judgment  there  never  was  a  time 
in  the  history  of  our  country  when  the  lessons  of 
humility,  economy,  industry,  toleration,  charity. 


and  patriotism,  which  are  made  so  captivating 
in  this  Autobiography,  could  be  studied  with 
more  profit  by  the  rising  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans than  now.  All  the  qualities,  moral  and 
intellectual,  that  are  requisite  for  a  successful 
encounter  with  portentous  responsibilities  were 
singularly  united  in  the  character  of  Franklin ; 
and  nothing  in  our  literature  is  so  well  calculated 
to  reproduce  them  as  his  own  deliberate  record 
of  the  manner  In  which  he  laid  the  foundation  at 
once  of  his  own  and  his  country's  greatness." 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE   MATHER  FAMILY,   AND   ITS   INFLUENCE. 

BY  THE  REV.  HENRY  M.  DEXTER,  D.D., 
Editor  of  "  The  Congregationalist" 

''  I  ""HE  period  during  which  the  famous  Mather  family,  in  four  generations, 
-^  was  actively  engaged  in  that  work  which  is  here  to  be  hinted  and  esti- 
mated, lacked  but  two  months  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Richard 
landed  in  Boston  on  Monday,  Aug.  17-27,  1635,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine; 
his  great-grandson  Samuel  breathed  his  last  in  the  same  town  on  Monday, 
June  27,  1785,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine.  There  were  eleven  of  this  lineage 
trained  for  the  sacred  office  in  these  four  generations,  three  of  whom  — 
two  Samuels  and  one  Nathaniel  —  exercised  their  ministry  in  England ; 
while  one  —  another  Nathaniel  —  died  here,  on  the  threshold  of  the  pulpit ; 
and  seven  —  Richard,  Eleazer,  Increase,  two  Samuels,  Cotton,  and  Warham 
—  together  expended  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  (or  an  average  of 
more  than  thirty- five  years  each)  of  ministerial  labor  upon  New  England, 
besides  publishing  more  than  five  hundred  different  works.  The  four  of 
these  six  who,  as  being  chief  in  influence,  come  now  particularly  under 
review,  lived  and  died  within  the  present  limits  of  Boston.  Who  were 
these  men,  and  whence  came  they? 

A  half-mile  north  of  the  half-way  point  of  the  railway  between  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester,  England,  lies  the  rural  chapelry  of  Lowton,  included 
in  Winwick  parish.  There,  in  the  last  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  living,  in  circumstances  reduced  "  by  some  unhappy  mortgages," 
Thomas,  son  of  John  Mather,  with  a  wife  named  Margaret,  representatives 
of  a  yeoman  family  reputed  of  long  residence.  To  them,  in  1596,  was  born 
a  son  whom  they  called  Richard,  and  for  whom,  as  he  began  to  grow  up  a 
likely  and  clever  boy,  they  strongly  desired  advantage  of  special  culture. 
They  sent  him,  therefore,  at  a  still  tender  age,  to  the  Winwick  grammar 
school, — he  walking  the  southerly  four  miles,  with  the  return  four,  daily  in 
.summer-time,  and  they  straining  their  narrow  means  to  board  him  on  the 
ground  during  the  inclement  months.  Here,  under  a  rather  hard  and  dis- 
couraging master,  he  studied,  often  despondingly,  until  his  fifteenth  year, 
VOL.  II.  —  38. 
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when,  to  his  surprise,  that  master  commended  him  to  be  teacher  of  a  school 
just  founded  at  Toxteth  Park,  adjoining  Liverpool,  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Mersey.  Here,  falHng  under  the  influence  of  the  family  of  one  Mr. 
Edward  Aspinwall,  he  was  led,  at  eighteen,  to  a  new  purpose  of  life,  which 
could  hardly  be  much  longer  content  even  with  that  good  success  in  teach- 
ing now  crowning  his  diligent  labors.  As  soon  as  he  could  well  manage  it, 
therefore,  he  matriculated  at  Brasenose,  Oxford.  But  when  he  was  scarcely 
more  than  twenty-two,  the  people  where  he  had  taught  so  importuned  him 
to  come  back  to  them  and  be  their  minister,  that,  leaving  the  university 
without  a  degree,  he  preached  his  first  sermon  at  Toxteth  Park  late  in  161 8. 
The  Bishop  of  Chester  (Thomas  Morton)  ordained  him,  and,  as  the  story 
goes,  was  so  impressed  with  the  sweet  and  serious  earnestness  of  his 
manner  as  privately  to  request  a  special  interest  in  his  prayers,  for  the 
reason  suggested  by  the  Apostle  James  (v.  16).  In  September,  1624,  he 
married  a  godly  and  prudent  maid  from  Bury,  thirty  miles  to  the  north- 
east,—  Katharine,  daughter  of  Edmond  Holt,  —  the  fruit  of  the  marriage  in 
fifteen  years  being  Samuel,  Timothy,  Nathaniel,  and  Joseph.  Richard 
Mather  became  fully  saturated  with  the  earnestness  of  the  Puritan  spirit, 
and,  overflowing  the  bounds  of  his  parish  with  his  labors,  used  to  go  eight 
or  ten  miles  once  a  fortnight  to  Prescot  to  lecture  there.  Complaint  was 
made  of  his  Non-conformity,  ending  in  a  suspension,  by  friendly  interces- 
sion at  that  time  made  brief;  but  in  the  following  year  the  Visitors  of  the 
new  Archbishop  of  York  renewed  the  ban.  It  was  at  this  second  trial  that, 
in  answer  to  Mather's  frank  confession  that  he  had  preached  fifteen  years 
and  had  never  worn  a  surplice,  the  famous  declaration  was  made :  "What ! " 
—  the  visitor  swearing  as  he  spoke  — "  preach  fifteen  years  and  never 
wear  a  surpless !  It  had  been  better  for  him  that  he  had  gotten  seven 
bastards."  ^ 

Scenting  calamity  in  the  air  at  home,  and  able  to  entertain  no  reasonable 
hope  of  further  free  speech  there,  his  thoughts,  and  soon  his  plans,  turned 
toward  New  England ;  and,  strengthened  in  his  growing  convictions  by 
letters  from  John  Cotton  and  Thomas  Hooker,  travelling  in  (needful)  dis- 
guise to  Bristol,  he  embarked  for  New  England,  May  23-June  2,  1635  ; 
where  he  and  his  (storm-tossed)  landed,  August  17-27  following.  Plymouth, 
Dorchester,  and  Roxbury  at  once  sought  his  pulpit  service.  In  doubt  of 
duty,  counselling  with  judicious  ministerial  friends,  he  fell  in  with  their 
advice  to  "  set  upon  that  great  work  of  gathering  a  church"  in  Dorchester; 
"  the  church  which  was  first  planted  in  that  place  being  removed  with  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Warham  to  Conecticot."  ^  This  was  done  Aug.  23-Sept.  2, 
1636,  "  when  a  Church  was  constituted  in  Dorchester  according  to  the  Order 
of  the  Gospel,  by  Confession  and  Profession  of  Faith,  and  Mr.  Mather  was 
chosen  Teacher  of  that  Church."  ^  Here  he  labored  near  three-and-thirty 
years,  until  his  death  (April  22-May  2,  1669),  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,— 

1  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Richard  Mather  (ed.  1850),  p.  56.         2  Ibid.,  p.  74.         3  Ibid.,  p.  75. 
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a  hard  student,'  with  much  wise  thought  on  church  government  and  other 
questions,  then  hving  ones,  which  his  pen  largely  aided  to  shape  con- 
sistently into  the  New  England  way ;  a  muscular  Christian,^  with  "  a  voice 
loud  and  big,  and  uttered  with  a  deliberate  vehemency ;"  ^  abundant,  zealous, 
and  powerful  in  the  pulpit ;  a  practical  man,  with  an  excellent  gift  of-  bring- 
ing abstract  principles  and  other  high  things  down  within  the  range  of 
humble  capacity;  and  therefore  discreet,  and  much  sought  in  counsel, — 
being,  in  fact,  seized  with  his  mortal  illness  when  presiding  over  that 
ecclesiastical  body  in  Boston  by  the  aid  of  whose  result,  through  much 
tribulation,  the  Old  South  Church  was  formed.  It  is  quite  possible,  in  the 
misty  distance  through  which  —  looking  over  the  heads  of  his  more 
renowned  offspring  —  we  have  been  wont  to  observe  him,  that  Richard 
Mather  has  scarcely  been  comprehended  by  our  time  as  the  man  he  was. 
His  contemporary,  old  Mr.  John  Bishop,  of  Stamford,  styled  him  *  — 

" Doctus,  Prudens,  Pius,  Impiger,  atque  peritus 

In  Sacris,  nee  non  promptus  ad  omne  Bonum." 

And  it  may  be  doubted  if  old  Mr.  John  Bishop  went  in  this  so  far  beyond 
the  exactness  of  the  truth  as  the  encomiastic  courtliness  of  the  epitaphic 
verse  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  apt  to  go. 

Of  his  six  sons  four  followed  the  profession  of  their  father,  chief  of 
whom  was  the  youngest,  after  the  quaint  fashion  of  that  day  named  in 
recognition  "  of  the  great  Increase  of  every  sort  which  God  favored  the 
country  with  about  the  time  of  his  nativity."  ^  Entering  Harvard  at  twelve, 
but  on  account  of  his  weakly  constitution  becoming  for  a  time  a  private 
pupil  of  John  Norton,  he  took  his  first  degree  in  1656,  at  seventeen;  his 
Latin  oration  being  in  such  "  Ramsean  strains,"  that  President  Chauncy 
would  have  set  him  down  had  not  Jonathan  Mitchel  cried  out :  ^  "  Pergat, 
quaeso,  nam  doctissime  disputat."  On  his  nineteenth  birthday  he  preached 
his  first  sermon  "  at  a  village  belonging  to  Dorchester,"  and  twelve  days 
after  sailed  for  the  old  country ;  took  his  M.A.  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
where  his  eldest  brother  was  minister;  preached  to  the  church  of  the 
famous  John  Howe  (then  chaplain  to  the  Lord  Protector)  at  great  Tor- 
rington,  and  further  at  Guernsey,  Gloucester,  and  Weymouth,  declining  a 
living  of  £ipo  a  year  because  he  could  not  conform ;  and,  the  times  grow- 
ing steadily  more  unfavorable  for  Dissenters,  in  1661,  when  scarcely  more 
than  twenty-two,  came  home  by  way  of  Newfoundland.  For  three  years 
here  he  held  himself  aloof  from  permanent  engagement,  desiring  to  return 
to  England ;  but  at  last,  —  out  of  "  as  many  [offered]  places  as  there  are 

^  "Incertum  est  utrum  Doctior  an  Melior."  ^  Memoirs,  etc.  (1725),  p.  2.     [Increase  was 

—  Epitaph.  born  in  Dorchester,  June  21,  1639,  the  youngest 

^  "  There  being  few  men  of  so  great  strength  of  the  family.     His  mother  died  in  1655,  and 

of  body  as  he."  —  Life,  etc.,  p.  86.  Richard  Mather  married  in  1656,  for  his  second 

'  Magnalia,  iii.  127.  wife,  Sarah,  widow  of  John  Cotton.  —  Ed.] 

*  Ibid.,  p.  131.  "  Parentator,  as  cited  by  Sibley,  i.  412. 
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signs  for  the  sun  in  the  Zodiac/'^ — he  was  ordained,  May  27-June  6,  1664, 
pastor  of  the  Second  (usually  then  called  the  North)  Church  of  Boston;  a 
relation  only  severed  by  his  death  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five.^ 
In  1622  he  married  Maria,  daughter  of  John  Cotton,  who  bore  him  three 
sons  and  seven  daughters.  The  first  child  was  named  after  his  maternal 
grandfather,  and  became  the  famous  man  of  the  family. 

A  student,  whose  habit  it  was  to  spend  sixteen  hours  a  day  in  his  library ; 
for  well-nigh  sixty  years  the  acceptable  and  honored  pastor  of  one  of  the 
two  most  important  churches  in  New  England ;  as  a  preacher  clear,  attrac- 
tive, practical,  and  forcible,  —  sometimes  rising  to  "  such  a  Tonitruous 
Cogency  that  the  Heavens  would  be  struck  with  an  Awe,  like  what  would 
be  Produced  on  the  Fall  of  Thunderbolts;"^  as  a  general  Christian  laborer 
so  popular,  that  even  in  his  old  age  "  the  Churches  would  not  permit  an 
Ordination  to  be  carried  on  without  him,  so  long  as  he  was  able  to  Travel 
in  a  Coach  unto  them ;  "  *  for  seventeen  years  of  this  pastorate  also 
President  of  Harvard  College,  until  displaced  in  the  first  throes  of  that 
theological  convulsion  which  was  to  shake  New  England ;  over  all  its  lay- 
men as  well  as  its  ministers  the  choice  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony  for  its 
special  agent  to  England  when  in  1688  there  was  danger  of  the  sub- 
version of  its  liberties,  and  serving  four  years  in  that  capacity  with 
distinguished  ability;  finding  time  and  strength  with  all  these  multi- 
farious labors  to  issue  publications,  which  —  the  small  with  the  great  — 
Mr.  Sibley  estimates  to  number  one  hundred  and  sixty;  and,  at  the  end 
of  all,  honored  "  with  a  greater  Funeral  than  had  ever  been  seen  for  any 
Divine  in  these  (and  some  Travellers  at  it  said,  in  any  other)  parts  of  the 
World,"  ^ — Increase  Mather  was,  questionless,  the  greatest,  though  not 
the  most  noted,  of  his  name. 

Cotton  Mather  seems  to  have  inherited  his  father's  and  grandfather's 
precocity,  graduating  at  Cambridge  in  1678,  when  less  than  fifteen  years 
and  six  months  old,  with  the  prediction  which  President  Oakes,  referring 
to  his  two  eminent  grandfathers,  had  the  bad  taste  to  utter  in  his  presence 
in  the  Commencement  oration,  that,  in  the  lad,  "  Cottonus  atque  Matherus 
tam  re  quam  nomine  coalescant  et  reviviscant."  ^  Teaching  for  a  time,  and 
by  diligent  labor  overcoming  an  impediment  of  speech  which  had  threat- 
ened to  disqualify  him  for  the  family  profession,  after  acting  as  his  father's 
assistant  for  more  than  two  years,  he  was  ordained,  May  13-23,  1685,  to  the 
(joint)  pastorate,  —a  position  vacated  only  by  his  death  (Feb.  13-24,  1728), 
at  sixty-five,  after  a  service  of  nearly  three-and-forty  years. 

Few  private  Christians  can  ever  have  been  more  conscientiously  assiduous 
in  the  culture  of  personal  holiness,  —  Cotton  Mather  in  a  single  year  record- 
ing his  observance  of  more  than  sixty  days  of  fasting  and  prayer,  and  twenty 

'  Parentator,  as  cited  by  Sibley,  i.  414.  8  Parentator,  as  cited  by  Sibley,  p.  433. 

^  [He  died  Aug.  23,  1723.   His  will  is  printed  «  Ibid.,  p  431. 

in  the  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  1851,  p.  5  Ibid.,  p.  432. 

44S-  — Ed.]  0  i^ifi^  etc.  (1729),  p.  5. 
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nights  of  vigil ;  while  habitually  inspecting  his  every  utterance  and  thought  in 
the  jealous  purpose  that  each  be  acceptable  to  God  and  useful  to  men.  Few 
divines  can  ever  have  been  more  unwearied  in  preaching,  his  Diary  making 
it  clear  that  in  one  (apparently  average)  twelvemonth  he  delivered  more 
than  seventy  public  discourses,  with  nearly  half  as  many  private  ones ; 
while  it  is  made  obvious,  by  that  frank  and  minute  record  of  his  every-day 
employments,  that  it  was  his  custom  to  make  the  preparation  of  his  sermons 
an  elaborate  and  serious  business.  Few  pastors  can  ever  have  excelled 
him  in  fidelity.  In  the  one  or  two  afternoons  of  each  week  assigned 
to  that  duty,  he  systematically  visited  his  people  from  house  to  house,  with 
exhortation  and  prayer;'  putting  into  their  hands,  in  their  homes,  religious 
reading;^  making  it  matter  of  conscience  never  to  allow  even  the  most 
casual  interview  to  end  without  some  special  spiritual  appeal ;  and  often 
spending  whole  days  on  his  knees  with  the  list  of  their  names  before  him, 
begging  God  to  inspire  him  to  give  to  each  a  portion  in  due  season.  Few 
philanthropists  can  ever  have  been  more  eager  to  make  others  happier  and 
better  than  he,  whose  dying  exhortation  to  his  son,  asking  for  some  motto 
which  might  be  treasured  as  a  guide  of  life,  was :  "  Remember  that  one 
word,  Fructuosus ;"^  whose  private  journal*  bears  almost  daily  witness  to 
his  solicitude  lest  he  should  somehow  fail  to  do  all  that  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  do  to  meliorate  the  general  lot ;  who  originated  more  than  twenty 
societies  for  various  departments  of  Christian  beneficence ;  who  undertook 
to  Christianize  the  negroes,^  himself  for  a  time  bearing  the  entire  cost  of  a 
school  for  their  instruction ;  and  who,  in  the  face  of  an  abusive  and  virulent 
popular  opposition,  led  by  the  medical  profession,  —  an  opposition  un- 
scrupulous enough  even  to  attempt  his  life,^ —  successfully  introduced  and 

1  "21  April,  1716.  Visit,  visit,  visit, — more  be  provided  for."  "I  will  take  a  poor  Father- 
frequently,  more  fruitfully.  Redeem  Thursday  less  child  to  lodge  and  feed  in  my  Family,  and 
afternoonsfor  myovmpartof  the  town."— jI/6'.  watch  opportunities  to  do  him  further  kind- 
Diary,s.d.  "  25  June,  1716.  Draw  up  a  more  nesses."  "  A  miserable  woman  that  wants  to  be 
complete  catalogue  of  Enquiries  to  be  made,  relieved  on  many  accounts,  and  also  to  have 
and  of  Directions  to  be  given,  and  of  Counsels  to  passage  to  London  paid  for  —  I  must  bear  ex- 
be  insisted  on,  where  I  make  my  pastoral  visits  penses  for  her."  "  A  poor  depraved  youth  in 
in  y«  flock."  —  Ibid.  my  neighborhood  must  be  looked  after."     "An 

2  "  13  Feb.  17 1 5-16.  I  would,  as  soon  as  I  orphan  —  I  will  take  him,  and  feed  him  and 
can,  get  furnished  with  my  Echos  of  Devotion  lodge  him  in  my  own  family."— A«'.  Diary.  [As 
(which  is  not  yet  published),  that  I  may  lodge  already  noted  in  the  Introduction  to  Vol.  I., 
y=  Book  in  all  y"=  families  where  I  come." — Diary,  considerable  portions  of  his  Diary  are  preserved 
"  He  has  given  away  above  a  Thousand  [books  in  the  libraries  of  the  Americar  ntiquarian 
thus  to  his  people]  in  a  year.""  —  Life,  etc.,  p.  38.  Society  and  of  the  Massachusetts  .'.jtorical  So- 

8  Life,  etc.,  p.  156.  ciety.  It  was  his  custom  to  make  the  entries 
*  Take  such  entries  as  the  following,  selected  for  each  year  of  his  life  in  a  separate  little  quarto 
from  many  others  (Feb.  i8-May  5,  17 16),  within  book.  One  of  these  is  in  the  Congregational 
a  few  weeks  of  each  other:  "Relieve,  rebuke.  Library,  marked:  "The  LIV  year  of  my  life, 
and  exhort  a  poor  man  clothed  with  rags  at  ye  la""  XI i  ™-  1715-16."  —  Ed.] 
North  End."  "  A  miserable  man  in  prison  —  I  ^  "6  Aug.,  1 7 16.  I  would  send  for  the  Negroes 
must  clothe  and  help  him."  "  The  expired  of  y"  Flock,  would  form  a  religious  society,  and 
Charity  School  I  would  get  revived."  "  A  poor  entertain  them  at  my  house,  with  suitable  ad- 
gentleman  in  prison  for  debt  must  be  relieved."  monitions  of  Piety."  —  MS.  Diary. 
"  Several  old  men  in  want  to  be  looked  after."  «  W.  B.  O.  Peabody,  Li/e,  etc.  (Sparks's  Am. 
"  An  aged  handmaid  of  the  Lord  in  poverty  to  Biog.),  p.  324. 
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defended  inoculation  as  a  protection  against  the  sweeping  and  terrible 
ravages  of  the  small-pox.  Few  who  have  ever  attempted  authorship  can 
have  left  behind  them  so  long  a  catalogue  of  printed  books,  which  the 
public  seemed  always  ready  to  absorb,  —  the  list  of  his  published  works, 
given  by  his  son,  rising  to  the  amazing  number  of  three  hundred  and 
eighty-two}  many  of  which,  it  is  true,  were  simply  sermons,  but  several  were 
elaborate  volumes,  and  one  a  folio  of  eight  hundred  pages ;  while  beyond 
these,  to  his  great  grief,^  the  work  which  he  esteemed  the  chief  labor  of  his 
life,  his  Biblia  Americana,  in  six  folio  volumes,  remains  in  manuscript  to  this 
day.^  Few  scholars  of  his  century  could  have  enjoyed  so  wide  an  inter- 
course by  letters  with  the  great  men  of  the  Old  World,  or  gained  so  high 
repute  among  them,  —  he  at  one  time  being  in  correspondence  with  more 
than  fifty  learned  Europeans ;  *  receiving  in  his  forty-seventh  year  from  the 
University  of  Glasgow  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  and  being  made 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, —  both  in  those  days,  for  a  remote  colonist, 
being  remarkable  distinctions. 

Clearly  he  had  capacities,  acquirements,  opportunities ;  and  these  with  his 
achievements  made  it  easy  and  natural  for  the  New  England  Weekly  Journal 
(Feb.  26,  1728),  in  its  notice  of  his  funeral,  to  say:  — 

"  He  was,  perhaps,  the  principal  Ornament  of  this  Country,  and  the  greatest 
Scholar  that  ever  was  bred  in  it.  But,  besides  his  unusual  learning,  his  exalted  Piety 
and  extensive  Charity,  his  entertaining  Wit,  and  singular  Goodness  of  temper  recom- 
mended him  to  all  that  were  Judges  of  real  and  distinguished  merit." 

But  while  all  this  was  honestly  and  honorably  true,  it  is  also  true  that 
Cotton  Mather  had  serious  defects  of  character.  His  vast  reading  was  in- 
digested and  unassimilated  to  that  degree,  especially  in  connection  with  his 
vicious  theory  of  composition,  habitually  to  hinder  the  best  usefulness  of  his 
employment  of  it.^  Not  by  nature  gifted  with  conspicuous  common-sense, 
that  studious  seclusion  in  whose  plodding  industries  lay  imbedded  the  roots 
of  his  amazing  literary  fertility,  by  withdrawing  him  from  large  and  unpro- 

1  His  son  (Life,  etc.,  p.  178)  gives  the  total  as  of  the  past  generation,  still  on  the  whole  speaks 
"  three  hundred  and  eighty-//^r«  ,■ "  but  he  sets  so  aptly  of  his  style  as  to  justify  reference : 
down  only  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  titles,  "The  mind  of  Cotton  Mather  was  so  possessed 
and  elsewhere  (Ibid.,  p.  67)  he  gives  that  as  the  by  the  books  he  had  read,  that  his  most  common 
true  number.  thought  had    to   force    its  way  into  utterance 

2  See  (MS.  Diary,  Oct.  14,  1716)  his  refer-  through  dense  hedges  and  jungles  of  quotation, 
ence  to  the  "  strange  Frowns  of  Heaven,"  which  Not  only  every  sentence,  but  nearly  every  clause, 
"  defeated  "  its  publication.  pivots  itself  on  some  learned  allusion  :  and  by 

^  [In  the  Library  of  the  Massachusetts  His-  inveterate  habit  he  had  come  to  consider  all  sub- 

torical  Society,  Boston.     A  MS.  Autobiography  jects,  not  directly,  but  in  their  reflections  and 

by  Cotton  Mather  was  sold  in  the  library  of  the  echoes  in  books.     It  is  quite  evident,  too,  that, 

late  Rev.  Dr.  William  Jenks  of  Boston,  and  is  just  as  the  poet  often  shapes  his  idea  to  his 

now  in  the  possession  of  Judge  Mark  Skinner,  rhymes,  and  is  helped  to  an  idea  by  his  rhymes, 

of  Chicago.  —  Ed.]  so  Mather's  mind  acquired  the  knack  of  steering 

*  Life,  etc.,  p.  80.  his  thought  so  as  to  take  in  his  quotation,  from 

°  One  of  his  latest  critics,  not  wholly  able  to  which    in    turn,    perhaps,    he    reaped    another 

divest  himself  of  that  tendency  to  berate  poor  thought."  —  M.   C.   Tyler,   History  of  American 

Mather  which  has  been  the  fashion  of  the  literati  Literature,  ii.  88. 
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fessional  intercourse  with  men  as  they  were,  still  further  tended  to  dissoci- 
ate him  from  that  close  sympathy  with  practical  life  which  is  essential  to 
the  largest  sagacity.  It  must  be  conceded  that  he  was  ambitious ;  nor  can 
it  be  denied  that  he  was  self-opinioned,  not  infrequently  to  the  verge  of 
vanity.  His  Diary,  in  the  touching  frankness  of  its  frequent  bewailings  of 
sudden  sharpness  of  speech,  reveals  his  penitent  consciousness  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  an  irritable  temper.^  His  want  of  good  taste  sometimes  jarred 
even  with  the  not  specially  prudish  standards  of  his  time.^  Nor,  had  he 
been  attracted  to  such  endeavor,  with  his  peculiarities  of  nature  and  train- 
ing, would  he  have  found  it  easy  to  rise  above  the  spirit  of  his  age  in 
certain  matters  concerning  which  the  world  is  wiser  since.  He  accordingly 
believed  in  special  judgments  as  induced  by  special  transgressions  ^  and 
suggested  by  special  misfortunes,  and  in  ghosts  ;*  and  he  shared  with  most 
of  the  devout  and  learned  men  of  his  generation  that  lamentable  misjudg- 
ment  and  infatuation  out  of  which  sprang  the  witchcraft  delusion.  It  is 
to  be  noted,  however,  by  him  who  would  thoroughly  understand  Cotton 
Mather,  that  his  chief  misfortune  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  outlived  that  state 
of  society  to  which  he  was  germane.  He  was  the  belated  Diornis,  or  Dodo, 
of  an  incongenial  geological  period.  In  the  epoch  of  his  father  or  his 
grandfather  he  would  have  understood  his  generation,  and  been  con- 
gruously comprehended  by  it.  But  the  day  in  New  England  when  the 
minister  was  mightier  than  the  magistrate,  when  the  sharp  Calvinism  of  the 
Westminster  Confession  was  hardly  stanch  enough  to  embody  the  theology 
of  the  multitude,  and  a  profane  oath  was  about  as  rare  as  an  elephant, 
had  gone  by  forever.  He  was  unhappy,  he  scarcely  knew  why,  from  some 
vague  consciousness  that  the  old  solid  ground  was  ever  more  and  more 
slipping  away  from  under  his  feet;  and  that  he  was  thus  unhappy  made 
him  unpopular;  and  that  he  was  unpopular  made  him  still  more  un- 
happy; until,  to  measure  to  him  that  same  measure  of  classic  quotation 
which  he  was  so  fond  of  meting  to  others,  he  more  than  justified  Ovid's 
apt  observation,^  — 

"  Donee  eris  felix  multos  numerabis  amicos; 
Tempora  si  fuerint  nubila,  solus  eris." 

1  [Instances  can  be  pointed  out  in  which  he  1701.  Mr.  Increase  Mather  said  at  Mr.  Wil- 
was  not  sufficiently  considerate  of  others  who  kins's,  '  If  I  am  a  Servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  some 
crossed  his  path  or  distrusted  his  influence.  —  great  Judgment  will  fall  on  Captain  Sewall,  or 
Ed.]  his  family.'  "  —  Tbid.,  ii.  45. 

2  "Isa.  xxxiii.  17,  was  preached  from  by  Mr.  ^  Cotton  Mather  wrote  in  his  Diary  thus: 
Cotton  Mather, — '  Thine  eyes  shall  see  the  King,'  "  15  Nov.,  1716.  There  has  lately  been  in  the 
etc.;  whoes  Sermon  was  somewhat  disgusted  for  Town  an  apparition  of  a  Dead  person.  It  is 
some  expressions,  —  as  '  Sweet-sented  hands  of  a  thing  so  well  attested  that  there  can  be  no 
Christ,'  'Lord   High   Treasurer   of    ^Ethiopia,'  Room  to  doubt  of  it.     It  may  be  a  service  to 

Ribband  of  Humility,'  etc.,  —  which  was  sorry  Sundry,   and    serve   many   good   purposes,   for 

for  because  of   the   excellency  and   seasonable-  me  to  obtain  a  full  Relation  of  y=  matter,  and 

ness  of  the  subject,  and  otherwise  well-handled."  have  y'=   persons   concerned   therein    to    make 

Diary  .of  Samuel  Sewall,  \.  i\<).  oath    unto    it    before    a    magistrate."  —  MS- 

^  This  tendency  of  those  days  finds  illustra-  Diary,  s.  d, 
tjon  in  an  entry  in  Sewall's  Diary  :  "  23  Oct.,  ^  Tristia,  i.  El.  ix.  5. 
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Samuel  was  Cotton  Mather's  fourth  son,  born  of  the  second  of  his  three 
wives,  and  the  only  one  who  lived  to  middle  age.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1723,  before  he  was  seventeen;  and,  June  21-July  2,  1732,  four 
years  after  his  father's  death,  was  ordained  (colleague  pastor  with  Rev. 
Joshua  Gee)  over  the  Boston  Church,  to  which  his  family  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  administering.  In  less  than  ten  years  difficulties  arose  which 
culminated  in  a  scarcely  peaceful  separation  and  the  erection  of  a  new 
meeting-house,  where,  with  a  diminishing  following,  he  labored  until  his 
death,  in  1785.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  of  good  repute, 
except  as  talked  against  in  the  church  quarrel,  but  of  unattractive  utter- 
ance; received  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Theology  from  his  college  in  1773, 
and  was  the  author  of  fifteen  or  twenty  treatises,  chief  among  which  are  a 
jejune  memoir  of  his  father,'  and  An  Apology  for  the  Liberties  of  the  Churches 
of  Neiv  England,  which  deserves  remembrance.  Neither  of  his  three  sons 
studied  for  the  ministry,  with  him  this  remarkable  series  coming  to  an  end, 
the  least  being  also  the  last;  so  that  one  might  amend  the  epitaph  said  to 
have  been  composed  for  his  great-grandfather,  to  make  it  read :  — 

Under  this  stone  lies  Richard  Mather, 
Who  had  a  son  greater  than  his  father, 
And  eke  a  grandson  more  famous  than  either, 
But  the  next  generation  failed  —  rather. 

It  were  easy  to  criticise  the  tastes,  judgments,  ways,  and  works  of  such  a 
family  according  to  the  standards  of  our  times.  But  to  struggle  back  into 
the  atmosphere  which  they  breathed,  to  strain  the  eye  to  see  life  and  duty 
as  seen  by  them  and  by  those  who  surrounded  and  acted  upon  them,  to 
know  them  as  they  were,  and  —  discrediting  alike  the  fulsome  eulogies  of 
many  of  their  contemporaries,  and  the  bigoted  animosities  of  some  of  their 
modern  critics  —  to  judge  them  as  they  deserve,  and  thus  justly  estimate 
their  influence  upon  the  religion,  the  literature,  and  the  general  civilization 
of  the  country  and  the  world,  is  so  difficult  as  to  be  well-nigh  impossible. 

The  first  glance  suggests  that  there  was  something  in  the  agglomerated 
kinship  of  such  a  sequence  of  intellectual  laborers  which  must  have  been 
felt  as  an  appreciable  force  by  the  colonial  mind.  The  close  succession  of 
four  generations  of  men  of  note  in  the  pulpit,  and  with  the  pen,  is  in  itself 
remarkable,  if  not  unique.  President  Dwight,  with  his  two  well-known  sons, 
Lyman  Beecher  and  his  famous  children,  and  the  Winthrop  family  in  secu- 
lar life  remind  one  of  it.  The  Edwardses  —  Timothy,  Jonathan,  with  the 
younger  president  of  the  same  name,  —  and  the  Storrs  family,  now  culmi- 
nating in  the  third  Richard  Salter,  come  nearer  to  it.  Among  civilians 
the  Adamses — of  whom  the  fourth  noted  generation  is  extant  with  cheering 
vigor  —  strongly  resemble  it.  But  the  case  has  never  been  wholly  paralleled 
on  this  side  of  the  sea. 

1  [It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  Memoir  furnishes  little  of  the  information  which  one  might 
hope  to  find  in  it.  —  Ed.] 
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We  must  remember  further  that,  as  ministers,  this  Mather  family  mainly 
lived  in  times  vastly  more  favorable  than  the  present  to  professional  influ- 
ence.    The  pastor,  though  —  for  cause  —  he  sometimes  changed  his  place, 
was  yet  settled  for  life,  and,  if  fairly  faithful,  usually  went  on  year  after  year 
sending  wider  and  deeper  the  roots  of  his  secret  strength  through  the  soil  of 
the  parish,  and  extending  broader  those  boughs  from  which  dropped  fruits 
for  the  hunger,  and  leaves  for  the  healing,  of  his  hearers.     It  was  safe  for 
him  to  begin  the  exposition  of  a  book  of  Holy  Scripture  in  the  reasonable 
expectation  that  he  might  dwell  among  his  own  people  long  enough   to 
go  steadily  through  it  by  course.       It  was  his  inestimable  advantage  as  a 
sermonizer,  that,  having  neither  magazines,   newspapers,  nor   lyceum,  or 
other  public  lectures  or  addresses  during  the  week,  to  feed,  divert,  or  dis- 
tract them,  his  congregation  brought  themselves  to  him  on  Sunday,  with 
whatsoever  hunger  for  intellectual  and  spiritual  nourishment  their  minds 
were  capable  of,  unsatisfied  and  eager.     And  if  there  were  any  of  his  town 
or  congregation  who  approximated  his  own  culture  sufficiently  to  be  condi- 
tioned for  any  counter  judgment  of  much  weight,  they  were  few  and  far 
between ;  while  the  great  multitude  looked  up  to  him  as  an  oracle  in  the 
wisdom  of  this  world,  as  well  as  the  authorized  expounder  of  all  truth,  hav- 
ing especially  to  do  with  that  which  is  to  come.     It  was  by  no  means 
unusual  for  the  pastor  to  draw  the  deeds  and  write  the  last  wills  of  his 
people;    while    in  multitudes  of   cases,   to  cite  the  testimony  of   a  most 
approved  witness,^    the    practice  of   medicine  was  united   with    the    par- 
ochial duties   of  the   ministers  of  religion.      With  such  surroundings  and 
under  such  training,  it  could  not  be  difficult  for  ministerial«6eIf-complacency 
to  shade  into  arrogance,  or  for  the  Congregational  pastor  to  become  —  so 
extremely  as  well  as  odiously  to  phrase  it  —  the  pope  of  his  village.    More- 
over, the  "  Elders ''  were,  in  the   early  days   of  New  England,  taken   into 
express  partnership  with  the  civil  power,  in  a  manner  greatly  to  exalt  the 
sway  which    they  would    otherwise    have    had ;     and    which    on    the    one 
hand    made    it   easy  for   them   to   realize,   and    easier  on   the  other  hand 
for  them  to  attempt,  great  things  in  the  way  of  public  influence.     For  a 
period  of  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  law  of  163 1    limiting  citizenship 
to  members  of  the  churches,  "  in   Massachusetts,  a  meeting  of  the  whole 
body  of  freemen  in  a  General  Court  was  the  same  as  a  convention  of  mem- 
bers of  all  the  churches."  ^      Surely,  then,  it  was  the  most  natural  of  all 
things  that  no  public  act  of  consequence  should  be  decided  on  without  the 
good  favor  of  the  Elders ;   the  more  that  some  of  them  —  like  Nathaniel 
Ward,  of  Ipswich,  who  drew  up  the  "  Body  of  Liberties  "  —  in  reality  were 
regarded  as  pre-eminently  capable  of  wise  counsel  in  civil  things. 

The  Mathers  made  full  proof  of  their  ministry,  and  availed  of  all  these 
advantages.  Richard's  hand  was  always  ready  to  help  in  laying  the  good 
foundations  of  the  colony ;  while  his  diligence  for  his  own  special  charge 
was  unremitted.     In  witness  whereof  we  read  that  ^  — 

1    Dr.    James    Thacher,    Amerkan    Medical  ^-  '^.Q.VzMxty,  History  of  New  England,\\.y). 

Biography,  i.    14.  ?  Life,  etc.,  p.  89. 

vol.  II. —  39. 
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"  In  his  Publick  Ministry  in  Dorchester  he  went  ovei:  the  Book  of  Genesis  to  chap. 
xxxviii. ;  Psalm  xvi. ;  The  whole  Book  of  the  Prophet  Zechariah ;  Matthew's  Gospel, 
to  chap,  xviii. ;  i  Epistle  to  Thess.  chap.  v. ;  and  the  whole  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  — 
his  notes  wheron  he  reviewed  and  transcribed  for  the  press,  not  many  years  before 
his  decease.  Also  he  was  much  exercised  in  answering  many  practical  Cases  of  Con- 
science, and  in  Polemical,  especially  Disciplinary,  Discourses." 

Of  Increase  it  was  said  that  he  "  never  preached  a  sermon  but  what  was 
worthy  of  the  Press,"  —  always  writing  his  discourses  in  quarto  books,  and 
then  committing  them  to  memory.  Mighty  by  the  obvious  concentration  of 
all  the  noblest  forces  of  his  life  upon  his  spiritual  calling,  as  Dr.  Colman  said 
of  him  in  his  commemorative  discourse,^  "  a  most  excellent  preacher  he 
was,  using  great  plainness  of  speech,  with  much  light  and  heat,  force  and 
power;"  "  very  happy  in  his  methods;"  "master  of  all  the  learning  of 
past  ages;  "  "  distinct  and  perspicuous," — his  was  "  a  soul-searching  minis- 
try," and  "  awful  and  reverend  "  in  its  "  public  addresses  to  God."  Surely 
—  not  denying  that  he  sometimes  leaned  toward  over-assertion,  and  other- 
wise missed  perfection  —  he  seems  fairly  to  have  earned  the  title  which  Eliot 
gave  him,  with  the  testimony  thereto  adjoined :  ^  "  He  was  the  Father  of  the 
New  England  clergy,  and  his  name  and  character  were  held  in  veneration, 
not  only  by  those  who  knew  him,  but  by  succeeding  generations." 

His  son  Cotton  would  sometimes  "  rise  "  from  the  regular  Sabba^th  ser- 
vices and  the  weekly  lecture  "  to  the  number  of  eleven  successive  days 
of  preaching ;  "  and,  prayerfully  pressing  "  a  glorious  Christ,"  he  built  up 
and  maintained  his  hold  upon  the  largest  congregation  in  New  England, 
with  nearly  or  quite  four  hundred  church  members.^  This,  with  six  other 
churches  by  his  side.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that,  when  he  was  fifty,  the 
"  New  North "  became  a  necessity  because  of  the  crowded  state  of  the 
attendance  upon  his  meeting-house.  Grant  that  his  son  Samuel  was  "  not 
a  powerful,  captivating  preacher,"  *  there  is  enough  and  more  than  enough 
in  the  century  and  a  quarter  of  the  combined  ministerial  labors  of  the  three 
eminent  men  who  went  before  him  to  embalm  the  name  with  honor  in  the 
pulpit  records  of  the  New  World. 

Authorship  in  a  new  country  is  apt  to  be  a  most  important  means  of  use- 
fulness, and  in  this,  as  has  already  been  suggested,  the  Mathers  were  pre- 
eminent. Richard,  by  his  Answer  of  the  Elders,  his  Answer  to  Herle,  his 
Reply  to  Rutherford,  and  his  Defence  of  the  Synod  of  1662,  proved  himself 
a  dense,  pithy,  and  pertinent  composer  and  an  effective  disputant.  Increase, 
while  the  great  mass  of  his  publications  were  intended  by  him  to  be,  and 
were  accepted  by  his  generation  as  being,  helpful  incentives  to,  the  Christian 
life  and  stimulants  to  the  advancement  of  the  Church  in  her  divine  mission 
of  love,  did  service  also  to  our  colonial  annals  in  his  Brief  History  of  the 

•  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Increase  Mather.  pp.  233-264,  which  those  interested  will  do  well 

'^  Biograph.  Diet.  N.  Eng.,  p.  312.  to  read. 

8  I  refer  here  to  an  admirable  article  by  Dr.  *  Dr.   Daniel    Dana,  in    Sprague's   Annals, 

Quint  in  the  Congregational  Quarterly  for  1859,  i.  374. 
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War  with  the  Indians  and  his  Relation  of  the  Troubles  which  have  happened 
in  New  England ;  struck  a  blow  for  our  civil  vindication  in  The  Revolution 
in  New  England  Justified^  and  did  his  best  to  advantage  the  polity  of 
the  churches  by  his  Disquisition  Concerning  Ecclesiastical  Councils,  his 
First  Principles  of  New  England,  his  Order  of  the  Gospel,  and  his  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Divine  Authority  of  Ruling  Elders  in  the  Churches  of  Christ. 
Cotton  Mather,  as  an  author,  cultivated  almost  the  entire  field  of  litera- 
ture. He  printed  great  numbers  of  sermons.  He  prepared  many  practical 
religious  works,  such  as  The  A.  B.  C.  of  Religion,  The  Best  Ornaments  of 
Youth,  A  Companion  for  Communicants,  Essays  to  do  Good,  A  Monitor 
for  Communicants,  A  Token  for  the  Children,  etc.  He  sent  out  a  book 
of  hymns,  and  another  of  psalms  of  his  own  translating.  He  printed 
more  than  once  on  Baptism,  and  again  and  again  on  Early  Piety.  He 
essayed  to  do  good  in  secular  channels  by  his  Boston  Ephemeris,  his 
Present  State  of  New  England,  his  Serious  Address  to  those  who  un- 
necessarily frequent  the  Tavern,  and  his  Account  of  the  Method  and  Success 
of  Inoculating  the  Small-Pox.  He  left  in  manuscript  a  medical  treatise 
designed  to  promote  health  and  long  life.^  He  sought  to  assist  candidates 
for  the  sacred  office  by  his  admirable  Manuductio  ad  Ministerium.  He 
tried  to  be  helpful  to  colonial  history  by  his  Decennium  Luctuosum,  his 
Duodecennium  Luctuosum,  his  Memorable  Providences^  etc.  In  the  aim 
to  broaden  the  field  of  his  usefulness,  he  published  religious  treatises 
in  French,  Spanish,  and  Algonkin ;  and  while  his  greatest  literary  labor 
was  in  the  service  of  the  history  and  practice  of  Congregationalism  in  his 
Old  Pathes  Restored,  his  Ratio  Disciplinae,  his  Eleutheria,  and  pre-eminently 
his  Magnalia  Christi  Americana,  perhaps  the  earnestness  of  his  soul  most 
went  out  in  The  Faith  of  the  Fathers,  A  Seasonable  Testimony  to  the  Doc- 
trines of  Grace,  and  American  Sentiments  on  the  Arian  Controversy,  in 
which  he  warned  and  protested  against  changes  coming  in  seriously  to 
modify  that  old  Puritan  theology  loved  and  trusted  by  him.  Wonder- 
fully prolific  as  he  was,  the  public  never  seemed  to  tire  of  the  products  of 
his  pen,  and  second  and  third  editions  of  his  works  were  not  uncommon. 
Add  now  to  these  the  really  valuable  Apology  for  the  Liberties  of  the 
Churches  of  his  son  Samuel,  with  the  dozen  other  treatises  of  his  by  which 
he  made  his  main  impression  on  his  contemporaries,  and  won  his  doctorate 
from  Harvard  in  spite  of  his  pulpit  feebleness,  and  it  becomes  clear  that  no 
family  like  this  ever  before  or  since  had  to  do  with  authorship  in  the  New 
World,  and  probably  never  in  the  Old. 

It  has  been  asserted,  indeed,  that  the  Magnalia  is  rubbish,  and  that  few 
of  all  these  hundreds  of  treatises  had  any  other  than  an  ephemeral  value. 
The  remark  in  general  applies  to  nearly  all  literature,  and  the  particular 
stricture  is  as  ill-advised  as  it  is  ill-natured,  and  cannot  be  maintained.    Con- 

'  [It  is  held  by  Whitmore  that  Mather  could  tion    of    the    American    Antiquarian    Society, 

_have  had  no  hand  in  this  tract.      See  Andros  Worcester. 
Tracts,  ii.  2.  —  Ed.]  ^  [This  book  plainly  pertains  to  one  witch- 

'   The  Angel  of  Bethesda,eXc.,  —  in  the  collec-  craft  case.     See  Mr.  Poole's  chapter. -:- Ed.] 
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cede  any  amount  of  carelessness  and  credulity  to  the  author,  and  still  the 
fact  remains  that  were  the  Magnalia  and  the  Ratio  Disciplinae  blotted  out 
of  existence  and  of  memory,  the  first  generations  of  New  England  would 
be  but  dimly  known  to  their  children. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  here  that  an  important  part  of  the  service  of 
this  distinguished  family  to  New  England  was  put  forth  in  reducing  to  rigid 
system,  in  describing  and  defending,  the  way  of  the  churches.  When 
Richard  Mather  landed  here  in  the  summer  heats  of  1635,  it  was  scarcely 
as  yet  obvious  what  order  existed.  All  was  inchoate,  tentative,  and  not 
being  as  yet  clear  enough  to  be  described  was  incapable  of  being  defended. 
Mr.  Cotton  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  father  of  the  New  England  polity. 
But  his  Keyes  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ^2&  not  issued  until  1644;  and 
although  he  had  printed  his  thin  pamphlet  called  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church 
more  than  a  twelvemonth  previously,  it  seems  in  reality  to  have  been 
Richard  Mather  who,  three  or  four  years  before  (as  early  as  1639),  in  the 
composing  of  his  Answer  of  the  Elders,  analyzed  and  stated  the  current 
doctrine  with  so  much  clearness  and  theoretic  consistency  as  to  render  his 
book  the  most  important  of  the  early  Principia  of  New  England  Congre- 
gationalism written  on  the  soil.  He  printed  further  on  the  same  subject  in 
1644,  and  again  in  1647;  ^'^^  the  fact  that,  in  1648,  of  the  three  drafts 
submitted  to  it,  on  its  request,  by  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Partridge,  and  him- 
self, the  Cambridge  Synod  "  settled  down  substantially "  upon  his  for  the 
Platform,  offers  surely  strong  argument  in  proof  that  the  place  of  first  honor 
as  an  ecclesiastical  organizer  here  of  right  belongs  to  him.  I  have,  I 
venture  to  think,  elsewhere  ^  made  it  clear  that  this  early  Congregational- 
ism, as  being  Barrowism  and  not  Brownism,  was  so  constituted  as  to  be 
inherently  inconsistent,  and  therefore  uneasy.  And  as  the  various  processes 
of  an  expanding  life  and  an  enlarging  experience  more  and  more  brought 
into  sight  this  connate  difficulty,  the  Mather  family  distinguished  itself  at 
least  for  assiduity  in  the  endeavor  to  adjust  all  variances  into  peace.  When 
the  Synod  of  1662  propounded  the  expedient  of  the  half-way  covenant,  the 
venerable  Dorchester  pastor  joined  hands  with  "  Matchless  Mitchell,"  of 
Cambridge,  in  defending  the  conclusion  reached.  Increase,  then  a  young 
man,  with  a  young  man's  impetuosity  and  other  traits,  wrote  on  both  sides 
of  that  controversy  with  equal  zeal ;  and,  as  the  years  passed  on,  he  and  his 
son  and  grandson  did  some  of  their  best  work  in  the  treatises  already  men- 
tioned, in  which  they  diligently  sought  to  clarify,  rectify,  and  justify  our 
Gospel  Order. 

It  remains  to  refer,  in  the  fewest  words,  to  that  more  general  influence 
as  public  men  which  was  exerted  over  the  community  by  these  marvellous 
Mathers, — a  department  of  the  subject  necessarily  too  vague  for  exact 
treatment.  The  Dorchester  pioneer  scored  his  mark  upon  his  time  mainly 
in  his   gown   and  bands  and  through  his  work  as  an  Elder,  "the  Lord 

1  The  Congregationalism  of  the  last  Three  Hundred  Years,  as  seen  in  its  Literature,  etc.,  pp.  463,  695. 
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making  him  an  Eminent  Blessing  not  only  to  Dorchester,  but  to  all  the 
Churches  and  Plantations  round  about,  for  the  space  of  Four-and-thirty 
years." ^  His  son  realized  a  more  imperial  mastery  over  his  contemporaries, 
in  the  pulpit  for  more  than  half  a  century  reigning  supreme ;  over  the  col- 
lege for  a  third  of  that  time  he  also  ruled  with  vigor,  dignity,  and  success. 
To  this  popularity  he  gradually  added  the  repute  of  a  man  exceptionally 
learned,  sagacious,  energetic,  and  peerless  among  his  fellows  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs ;  and  throwing  himself  upon  the  people's  side  in  the  conflict 
with  the  Crown  and  its  myrmidons,  and  standing  before  kings  on  the  people's 
behalf,  he  gained  still  loftier  distinction  as  a  diplomatist.  It  is  not,  prob- 
ably, too  much  to  say  that  for  many  years  he  was  the  first  subject  in  the 
colony ;  as  Professor  Tyler  puts  it,^  — 

"  Bom  in  America,  bred  in  America,  —  a  clean  specimen  of  what  America  could 
do  for  itself  in  the  way  of  keeping  up  the  brave  stock  of  its  first  imported  citizens;  a 
man  every  way  capable  of  filling  any  place  in  public  leadership  made  vacant  by  the 
greatest  of  the  Fathers  ;  probably  not  a  whit  behind  the  best  of  them  in  scholarship, 
in  eloquence,  in  breadth  of  view,  in  knowledge  of  affairs,  in  every  sort  of  efficiency." 

To  the  full  length  and  breadth  of  this,  his  father's  fame  and  sway,  Cotton 
Mather — although  in  some  respects  more  gifted,  and  in  sonfe  departments 
more  learned  —  never  succeeded.  His  lot  fell  upon  different  days.  The 
old  ways  were  in  process  of  being  changed.  The  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
powers  no  longer  synonymized  each  other.  He  did  his  manifold  utmost 
to  stay  the  ebbing  of  the  tide,  but  day  by  day  could  feel  the  acceleration 
of  its  subsidence.  Still,  with  his  big  wig,  his  gleaming  eyes,  his  grave 
yet  comely  face  and  scholarly  dignity  of  bearing,  as  he  walked  about  the 
streets  of  his  native  place,  he  had  at  least  the  port  and  bearing  of  a  noble- 
man, if  not,  like  his  father,  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed.  And  his  manifest 
and  controlling  desire  to  be  helpful,  at  whatever  personal  sacrifice  and  in 
whatever  way,  small  or  great,  among  even  the  deteriorating  populace,  made 
him,  so  long  as  he  lived,  one  of  the  marked  men  of  Boston,  and,  despite  the 
great  drawback  of  his  obvious  faults,  caused  his  demise  to  be  lamented  as 
the  loss  and  sorrow  of  the  town  and  country.  That  he  almost  endured 
martyrdom  in  gallantly  contending  for  that  inoculative  ante-treatment  of 
that  loathsome  pest  which  every  few  years  was  then  accustomed  to  decimate 
the  community,  which  is  now  well-nigh  universally  conceded  to  be,  in  point 
of  philosophy  and  in  point  of  fact,  one  of  the  most  useful  of  modern  illus- 
trations of  the  ancient  proverb  that  "  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure,"  is  now  mainly  forgotten ;  while  every  graduate  in  a  primer 
of  history  from  the  vast  height  of  our  "  High  Schools  "  of  to-day  voices  a 
new  sneer  against  his  memory,  as  the  "  credulous  "  and  "  cruel "  apostle  and 
primate  of  the  witchcraft  mania  and  murders. 

There  can  be  no  subject  as  to  which  the  rule  that  a  candid  critic  will  put 
himself  in  the  place  of  the  man  whom  he  criticises  is  more  imperative  than 

1  Life,  etc.,  p.  75.  ^  History  of  American  Literature,  ii.  69. 
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this.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Cotton  Mather  shared  the  faith 
of  his  generation  in  the  reality  of  witchcraft.  His  nature  was  not  gifted  in 
the  manner  to  make  it  as  easy  for  him  to  be  a  reformer  in  that  as  in  some 
other  directions.  Governor  Hutchinson,  who  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  the  year  before  Mather  died,  makes  it  clear  in  his  history,  as 
many  others  have  since  done,  not  only  that  the  very  first  lawyers  of  the 
old  country  believed  in  the  reality  of  witchcraft  as  a  punishable  crime 
against  God  and  man,  but  that  more  poor  victims  were  put  to  death 
in  a  short  time  in  a  single  county  in  England  than  suffered  in  all 
the  colonies  together.^  Believing  in  the  supernatural  character  of  the 
alleged  events.  Cotton  Mather  acted  precisely  as  it  was  natural  for  a  great 
and  good  man,  so  believing  in  that  day,  to  act.  But  he  did  not  originate 
the  excitement.  He  was  no  more  guilty  in  regard  to  it  than  Richard  Baxter 
or  Sir  Matthew  Hale  at  home,  or  than  Sir  William  Phips  or  Lieut.-Governor 
Stoughton  or  Judge  Sewall,  or  hundreds  of  others,  here.  And  it  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  the  more  scrupulously  diligent  a  student  may  be  in  in- 
vestigating all  related  facts,  and  the  more  rigidly  just  in  their  interpretation, 
the  more  heartily  he  will  come  in  the  end  into  accord  with  the  conclusion 
reached  by  an  eminent  and  now  venerable  successor  (^emeritus)  in  Mather's 
pastoral  charge :  ^  — 

"That  he  [Cotton  Mather]  was  under  the  influence  of  any  bad  motives,  any 
sanguinary  feelings ;  that  he  did  not  verily  think  he  was  doing  God  service  and  the 
Devil  injury ;  that  he  would  not  gladly  have  prevented  the  disorderly  proceedings  of 
the  courts,  the  application  of  unlawful  tests,  and  everything  unmerciful  in  the  trials, 
and  inhuman  in  their  issue,  —  the  most  careful  examination  has  failed  to  make  me 
believe." 

Looking,  then,  upon  this  sad  (but  not  guilty)  passage  in  Cotton  Mather's 
life,  and  accrediting  him  duly  with  the  pure  motive  which  underlay  his  con- 
duct, even  here  I  find  no  cause  for  non-concurrence  with  that  ancient  maxim 
which,  as  to  other  points  of  character  and  passages  of  life,  would  accord 
him  noble  praise. 

• "  Aut  virtus  nomen  inane  est, 

Aut  decus  at  pretium  recte  petit  experiens  vir." 


1  History  of  Massachusetts,  ii.  22,  27. 

2  Dr.  Chandler  Robbins,  History  of  the  Second  Church,  etc.,  p.  1 11. 


CHAPTER    X. 

CHARLESTOWN   IN  THE  PROVINCIAL  PERIOD. 

BY   HENRY   HERBERT  EDES. 

THE  fall  of  the  Colony  charter ;  the  assumption  by  Dudley  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Royal  Province  of  New  England ;  the  arrival,  adminis- 
tration, and  overthrow  of  Andros,  together  with  the  remarkable  career  of 
"  the  evil  genius  of  New  England,"  —  have  been  recounted  in  previous 
chapters.  In  these  events  the  people  of  Charlestown  were  actively  iden- 
tified with  the  opposition  to  the  new  regime ;  but  there  were  a  few  — 
and  among  them  persons  of  the  highest  social  standing  —  who,  while  they 
may  not  have  approved  the  proceedings  of  Sir  Edmund  and  his  vice- 
regal court,  were  unwilling  to  lift  hand  or  voice  against  the  legally  com- 
missioned representatives  of  the  Crown  to  which  they  had  sworn  allegiance  ; 
nor  could  they  recognize  the  provisional  government  soon  established  by 
the  people  as  legitimate  until  it  had  received  the  royal  sanction.  This 
feeling  was  manifested  immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Conven- 
tion that  assembled  in  Boston,  May  22,  1689,  which  voted  to  resume  the 
old  charter,  —  a  decision  which  this  town  ratified  June  17,  1689,  when  it  was 
voted  that  all  town  officers  then  chosen  should  continue  in  office  only  until 
the  first  day  of  the  following  March,  "that  the  town  might  come  to  their 
former  order  in  those  matters."  The  Convention,  by  vote,  further  provided 
for  the  restoration  to  their  places  of  all  civil  and  military  officers  in  power 
on  May  12,  1686.  In  opposing  the  consummation  of  these  acts  of  the  Con- 
vention, Captain  Laurence  Hammond,  —  town  clerk,  selectman,  clerk  of  the 
courts  under  Andros,  and  commander  of  one  of  /^      ^^ 

the  military  companies, —  and  the  Hon.  Thomas  ^ — Tjfn'  (jy? njrPJi 
Greaves^  (H.  C.  1656),  —  physician,  and  Judge  0" 

of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  under  Sir  Edmund,  —  were  the  most  prom- 
inent. With  them  were  associated  Deacon  John  Cutler,  Sr.,  Captain  Richard 
Sprague,  and  John  Cutler,  Jr.,  besides  others  of  less  note.  For  their  con- 
tumacy Hammond,  Sprague,  and  Cutler  were  deprived  of  their  commands 

1  He  was  son  of  Admiral  Thomas  Greaves,  who  died  July  31,  1653. 
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in  the  militia,  and  Captain  Sprague  was  also  expelled  from  the   General 

Court;   but  later  he  was  repeatedly  rechosen  to  that  body.     Hammond 

.g      f)  ff  jj  removed    to    Boston    July    lo, 

/i^p(r2-.   CtJ^m^     rhtii^    1692,  and  died  July  25,   1699. 

/ fj  J  Mr.  Frothingham  devotes  much 

^^  -     space   in    his   excellent  History  of 

^^'^'Tl,   /^^^^yi^fy    /f     t,   Charlestown  to  this  period,  and  nar- 
(^  ^  c:^^  "*"      rates  with  much  detail  the  story  of 

Judge  Greaves's  protest  against  the  holding  of  a  Court  appointed  by  the 
Hon.  James  Russell  at  Cambridge  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  October  fol- 
lowing the  Revolution;  the  trouble  in 
the  military  comfJany  arising  from  Cap- 
tain Hammond's  refusal  to  declare  under 
which  of  his  two  commissions  as  captain 
he  would  continue  to  act, —  the  Colony's  or  Sir  Edmund's;  the  riots  be- 
tween the  citizens  and  the  crews  of  the  "  Kingfisher  "  and  the  "  Rose " 
frigate;  and  the  people's  oppression  by  arbitrary  taxes  and  the  exaction 
of  fees.  He  also  refers  at  length  to  the  seizure  by  the  royal  Governor 
of  common  lands  in  Charlestown,  which  he  subsequently  confirmed  by 
patent  (August  10,  1687)  to  Colonel  Charles  Lidgett,  who  was  arrested  and 

imprisoned  with  Andros  two  years  later. 
Sewall  notes  in  his  Diary  that  in  May, 
1687,  a  May-pole  which  had  been  set  up 
in  Charlestown  was  cut  down ;  and  he 
intimates  that  Mr.  Samuel  Phipps  (H.  C, 
1671),  one  of  the  selectmen,  "bid  or  encouraged  the  Watch"  to  commit 
the  deed.  A  larger  May-pole  was  immediately  substituted,  however,  and  a 
garland  placed  upon  it.  There  was  also  trouble  growing  out  of  the  action 
of  one  Joseph  Phipps,  who  at  the  burial  of  a  soldier  stood  with  his  hat  on 
while  the  Episcopal  clergyman  read  the  burial  service.  On  May  9,  1688, 
Andros  caused  "  Mr.  Bantam,  His  Majesty's  Governor  of  the  fort  or  block- 
house at  Boston,"  to  "  carry  away  the  great  guns  (from  the  battery  in  this 
town),  viz.,  three  Sakers,  and  three  Cutts  with  a  whole  culverin,  they  being 
all  iron  guns,  with  a  quantity  of  shot  appertaining  to  them."  These  guns 
were  subsequently  returned,  the  last  of  them  in  1696,  on  petition  of  the 
selectmen.!  These  and  other  irritating  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  aroused  the  people  to  a  full  appreciation  of  their  wrongs. 
The  Rev.  Charles  Morton,  of  whom  more  is  to  be  said  presently,  was  then 
the  minister  of  this  town.  He  was  patriotic  and  eloquent,  and  he  em- 
braced the  opportunity  which  the  Friday  lecture  afforded  to  speak  upon 


1  In  1730  a  commission  appointed  by  Gover- 
nor Belcher  to  inspect  tlie  fortifications  reported 
that  the  vrorlcs  at  the  Battery  in  Charlestown 
were  "entirely  laid  waste;"  and  recommended 
that  they  be  rebuilt.     The  General  Court  subse- 


quently appropriated  £2^0  for  this  purpose; 
and  July  12,  1742,  the  town  voted  to  receive  the 
money.  A  committee  of  the  town  recommended 
the  erection  of  "  a  breastwork  and  platform  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet  front  " 
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the  measures  and  matters  of  a  public  nature  which  were  then  uppermost  in 
men's  minds.  For  his  utterances  on  Sept.  2,  1687,  containing  "several  sedi- 
tious expressions,"  he  was  summoned  before  Andros  and  his  Council,  and 
obeyed  Nov.  24,  1687.-^  Mr.  Morton  was  bound  over  in  ;^500  to  appear 
at  the  next  session  of  the  Superior  Court.  He  was  tried  and  acquitted. 
This  act  of  the  Andros  Government  unquestionably  added  much  to  Morton's 
reputation,  and  insured  him  a  high  place  in  the  affections  of  the  people. 
Upon  the  rising  of  the  Colony  on  April  18,  1689,  when  Andros  "found 
himself  in  the  lock-up,"  Captain  Richard  Sprague  led  his  company  of 
Charlestown  men  to  Boston.^ 

During  the  Inter-Charter  period^  several  events  occurred,  of  which 
Sewall  gives  us  some  account  in  his  Diary:  — 

June  8,  1685.  "Asaph  Eliot  comes  in  and  tells  me  the  .  .  .  dolefiil  news 
of  Mr.  Shepard,  of  Charlestown,  his  being  dead.  .  .  .  Was  taken  on  Friday  night ; 
yet,  being  to  preach  and  administer  the  Lord's  Supper  on  Sabbath  Day,  forebore 
Physick,  at  least  at  first.  .  .  .  Charlestown  was  to  have  had  a  great  bussle  in  Training 
on  Tuesday  with  Horse  and  Foot,  Captain  Hammond  engaging  some  of  Boston  to  be 
there  ;  but  now  'tis  Hke  to  be  turned  into  the  Funeral  of  their  Pastor :  he  dying  full 
and  corpulent." 

June  9.  "  The  Reverend  Mr.  Thomas  Shepard  buried :  Governor,  Deputy- 
Governor,  and  magistrates  there.  Mr.  Bulkely  dined  with  us,  and  was  there. 
Bearers,  —  Mr.  Mather,  Mr  Simes,  Mr.  Willard,  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  Cambridge,  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Gookin,  Mr.  Cotton  Mather  :  the  two  last  preached  at  Charlestown  the  last 
Sabbath  Day.  It  seems  there  were  some  verses,  but  none  pinned  on  the  Hearse. 
Scholars  went  before  the  Hearse.  A  pretty  number  of  Troopers  there.  Captain 
BlackweU  and  Councillor  Bond  there." 

Dec.  30.  "  Fast  at  Charlestown  this  day.  Mr.  Cotton  Mather  preaches  forenoon  ; 
mentions  the  notion  Mede  has  about  America's  Peopling.  Mr.  Moody  preaches  after- 
noon excellently." 

May  10,  1686.  "Went  to  Charlestown  and  wished  Mr.  Cotton  Mather  joy;  was 
married  last  Tuesday."  ■* 


'  On  the  19th  of  August  preceding  he  had 
preached  a  sermon  which  Sewall  regarded  as 
"  very  seasonable,"  considering  "  the  exercise 
that  town  [Charlestown]  is  under  respecting  the 
Common,  part  of  which  was  laid  out  and  bounded 
to  particular  persons."  Cf.  Palfrey,  History  of 
New  England,  iii.  497,  546,  547. 

2  Byfield  tells  us  that  on  that  occasion  "  there 
were  twenty  companies  in  Boston,  besides  a 
great  many  that  appeared  in  Charlestown,  that 
could  not  get  over,  —  some  say  fifteen  hundred." 

^  The  Andros  Tracts,  in  three  volumes,  pub- 
lished by  the  Prince  Society,  contain  many  facts 
concerning  the  part  which  citizens  of  Charles- 
town played  in  public  affairs  during  this  period. 

^  Cotton  Mather  married  Abigail  Phillips, 
daughter  of  Colonel  John  Phillips,  of  Charles- 
town; and  it  was  to  his  house  that  Dr.  Increase 
Mather  fled  in  March,  1688  (see  next  page). 
Captain  Henry  Phillips,,  a  wealthy  merchant  and 
VOL    II.  —  40. 


prominent  citizen,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Col. 
Phillips,  who   was  Captain  of  the  Ancient  and 


Honorable  Artillery  Company,  Colonel  of  the 
Militia,  Representative  (1683-86),  one  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety  (1689),  named  in  the  Char- 
ter of  1 691  a  member  of  the  Council  in  which 
he  was  continued  by 
annual  election  till 
1714,  Treasurer  of  the 
Province,  and  Judge 
of  the  County  Court. 
Colonel  Phillips  mar- 
ried as  his  second  M-ife  the  widow  of  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Greaves  (H.  C.  i6t;6l 
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Sept.  13.  "  Mr.  Cotton  Mather  preaches  the  Election  Sermon  for  the  Artillery  at 
Charlestown,  from  Ps.  cxliv.  i.  Made  a  very  good  discourse.  President  and  Deputy- 
President  there.  .  .  .  The  Artillery  Company  had  like  to  have  been  broken  up,  —  the  ani- 
mosity so  high  .between  Charlestown  and  Cambridge  men  about  the  place  of  training." 

March  30,  1688.  "  I  am  told  Mr.  [Increase]  Mather  left  his  house  and  the  Town 
and  went  to  Captain  Phillips's,  at  Charlestown." 

Sept.  II.  "  Two-and-thirty  men  are  pressed  in  Boston,  and  six  from  Charlestown, 
and  sent  away  to  the  Eastward ;  and  a  Post  despatched  to  acquaint  the  Governor  at 
Albany." 

Oct.  27.    "  The  '  Rose '  Frigot  comes  up,  and  his  Excellency  [Andros]  goes  off  to 
Charlestown  and  so  to  Dunstable  :  At  both  which  firing." ' 

Oct.  14,  1690.  "Fast  at  Roxbury.  I  go  thither  on  foot.  Lady  Phips  there;  is 
come  to  town  again  it  seems,  the  Small  Pocks  being  at  Charlestown."  ^ 

Dec.  17.  "A  day  of  Prayer  is  kept  at  the  Town-house.  .  .  .  'Tis  so  cold 
and  so  much  Ice  in  Charlestown  River,  that  neither  Deputy-Governor,  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Morton,  nor  Charlestown  Deputies  could  get  over.  Mr.  [James]  Russell  hath  the 
Small  Pocks,  which  stays  him." 

The  Diary  of  Captain  Laurence  Hammond,  preserved  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  Historical  Society,  also  contains  some  items  of  interest  relating  to  this 
period.  Under  date  of  March  9,  1687-88,  he  tells  us  the  measles  "  pre- 
vailed exceedingly;"  that  the  distemper  began  in  this  town  "  the  beginning 
of  winter,"  visiting  almost  every  family,  although  but  few  died  in  conse- 
quence. Feb.  12,  1689-90,  he  records  the  removal  of  the  General  Court 
"  this  day  "  from  Boston  to  Charlestpwn  on  account  of  the  spreading  of  the 
small-pox  in  Boston.  On  June  25  and  26,  1694,  he  tells  us  there  was  a 
General  Training  at  Charlestown. 

When,  on  May  14,  1692,  Phips  arrived  with  the  new  charter,  Sewall  tells 
us  that  two  Charlestown  companies  made  a  part  of  the  escort  which,  on  the 
sixteenth,  guarded  him  and  his  councillors  to  the  town  house.  It  has  been 
told  in  another  chapter  how  the  new  Government  entered  upon  its  unhappy 
course  regarding  the  trial  of  witches.  A  solitary  victim  was  found  in 
Charlestown,  —  Elizabeth  Gary.      Her   husband,    Nathaniel   Gary,  was    in 

early  Hfe  a  mariner  in  the  ship  "Elizabeth," 
■and  later  commanded  the  "Owner's  Adven- 
^.rj  .  ture."      Upon  retiring  from  the  sea   he  was 

>__v/  chosen  into  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  and  sub- 
sequently represented  the  town  in  the  General  Court.  His  narrative  of  the 
arraignment,  examination,  and  treatment  of  his  wife,  and  of  her  escape  from 
the  prison  in  Cambridge  to  Rhode  Island  and  New  York,  has  been  printed 
at  length.^  Mrs.  Gary  outlived  her  troubles,  and  died  here  Aug.  30,  1722. 
Her  husband  survived  her  ten  years.* 

1  Mr.  Frothingham  (History  of  Charlestown,  2  xhis  would  imply  that  the  lady  was,  for  a 

p.  236,  note)  says  :   "  In  1687,  Feb.  25,  Andros  time  at  least,  a  resident  of  Charlestown. 
visited  this  town,  on  which  occasion  there  was  a  ^  cf,  ffistory  of  Charlestown,  pp.  237-39 ;  and 

military  display,  —  '  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  Hutchinson,  History  of  Massachusetts,  ii.  47,'  48, 
the  militia,'  — when  the  Government  paid  'for  *  Mr.  Poole's  chapter  reveals  an  earlier  case 

beer  and  cider  given  to  the  drummer  and  sol-  in  Charlestown,  —  that  of   Margaret   Jones    in 

diers  '  of  the  town."  1648.     Cf.  History  of  Charlesto7v„,  pp.  i i6-i  17. 
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In  Hammond's  Diary  there  is  a  glimpse  of  the  political  contests  waged 
two  centuries  ago.    One  entry  is  so  full  of  interest  that  it  is  copied  entire : 

"  1692,  June  I.  The  freeholders  of  Charlestown  met  to  choose  assemblymen. 
Major  Phillips  chosen  moderator.  It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Graves  to  enquire  who 
had  a  right  in  voting,  and  that  a  list  of  their  names  might  be  taken  ;  but  that  was  not 
approved.    They  were  not  wilUng  to  question  any  present. 

"  The  manner  of  voting  being  discoursed,  Mr.  Graves  proposed  by  polling,  accord- 
ing to  the  way  of  England  ;  but  voting  by  papers  was  preferred  before  it.  Mr.  Morton, 
being  the  chief  speaker,  did  with  great  vehemency  (and  as  little  prudence)  inveigh 
against  the  manner  of  choosing  parliament  men  in  England,  calling  it  prophane  and 
wicked,  etc. 

"  They  carried  it  by  a  vote  to  choose  by  papers ;  and  the  minor  part  of  the  voters 
present  chose  Jacob  Green,  Senior,  and  Samuel  y 

Phipps ;    about   40  voters  present  voted   not  at       /^-cuc-io  n     JTT^^'TWl-'. 
all,  many  of  whom  refused  to  vote  only  because   ^^--^ 

they  carried  it  in  that  way.     Divers  freeholders  we  find  were  not  warned  to  the  meet- 
ing, so  that  it  is  judged  an  illegal  choice."-' 

Throughout  the  troubles  of  the  Inter-Charter  period  the  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Charlestown  was  a  prominent  figure.  The.  Rev  Charles  Morton 
was  born  in  Pendevy,  Cornwall,  in  1626;  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Morton.  Bred  at  Wadham 
College,  Oxford,  he  was  settled  at  Blisland  in  his 
native  county,  whence  he  was  ejected,  in  1662,  for  his  Puritanism.  Remov- 
ing to  London  he  taught  successfully  in  a  private  academy  at  Newington 
Green,  where  he  had  many  pupils  who  afterward  became  distinguished,  — 
among  them  Daniel  Defoe,  and  Chief-Justice  Samuel  Penhallow  of  New 
Hampshire.  With  a  view  to  becoming  President  of  Harvard  College 
Morton  came  to  New  England,  arriving  here  in  July,  1686;  but,  being  po- 
litically obnoxious  to  Dudley  and  Andros,  the  plan  for  placing  him  at  the 
head  of  the  College  miscarried.  He  was,  however,  made  vice-president,  — 
the  office  being  created  with  a  view  to  his  filling  it.  On  the  fifth  of  Novem- 
ber following  his  arrival  here  he  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Charlestown 
Church ;  and  by  his  objection  to,  and  refusal  of  a  re-ordination  by  the  im- 
position of  hands,  "  he  set  the  example  of  a  method  which  has  since  been 
known  among  Congregationalists  in  the  resettlement  of  a  minister  previ- 
ously ordained,  as  an  installation."  Morton's  scholarship  was  remark- 
able; and  in  this  regard  he  unquestionably  outranked  all  the  ministers 
who  have  ever  been  connected  with  this  venerable  church.  He  was  the 
first  clergyman  in  this  place  to  solemnize  marriages,  which  previously 
to   1686  were   performed   only  by   civil   magistrates.^      Morton's   abilities 

1  I   find  no  record  of  this  meeting  in  the  pronounced."    In  1696-97  the  town  voted  that 

Town  Records.  publishments    should    be    made    "on    Lecture 

^  The  banns  of  matrimony  were  published  Days  or  any  other  public  times,  and  not  re- 

by  the  town  clerk  or  his  deputy  on  Sunday,  strained  to  Sabbath  Days  only."    Publishments 

"  after  the  blessing  to  the  evening  exercise  was  had  to  be  made  on  three  separate  occasions. 
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and  pulpit  eloquence  were  such  that  his  Friday  lecture  ^  was  frequently 
attended  by  distinguished  men  of  other  places.  Judge  Sewall  came 
often;  2  and  he  tells  us  that  on  June  8,  1688,  Sir  William  Phips  made 
one  of  the  congregation.  He  also  relates  (Oct.  9,  1691)  that  he  went  to 
hear  Mr.  Baily  preach  the  lecture  at  Charlestown,  after  which  he  dined  with 
Mr.  Morton  in  his  new  house ;  and  that  "  My  Lady  Phips,"  the  Governor's 
wife,  was  among  the  guests.  From  the  Judge's  Diary  we  also  learn  that  it 
was  probably  owing  to  the  opposition  of  Dr.  Thomas  Greaves  (H.  C.  1656) 
that  no  assistant,  or  colleague,  to  Mr.  Morton  was  ever  settled.  Jan.  16, 
1694-95,  he  writes:  "  Lieut.-Governor,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  S.  S. 
went  over  to  Charlestown  and  visited  Mr.  Morton  and  Mr.  Graves,  to  see 
if  could  bring  over  Mr.  Graves,  etc.,  that  so  another  minister  and  God's 
ordinances  might  be  settled  there  in  peace ;  but  see  little  likelihood  as  yet." 
The  church  had,  in  the  previous  November,  chosen  Mr.  Ebenezer  Pem- 
berton  (H.  C.  1691)  as  colleague  to  Mr.  Morton;  but  he  declined  the  call, 

and  was  afterward  settled  over  the  South  Church 
^hnwi  ^ToiSit&lt,  in  Boston.  March  12,  1696-97,  Mr.  Simon  Brad- 
street  (H.  C.  1693)  was  chosen  assistant  to  Mr. 
Morton;  but  he  also  declined  the  office,  for  reasons  which  do  not  now 
clearly  appear.  Mr.  Morton  died  April  11,  1698,  aged  seventy-two.  He 
was  buried  on  the  fourteenth,  when  Sewall  writes :  "  Go  to  the  funeral  of 
Mr.  Morton.  President  [of  Harvard  College],  Mr.  Allen,  Willard,  Brattle, 
Bradstreet,  Wadsworth,  —  Bearers.  Lieut.-Governor  and  about  twelve  of 
the  Council  there.  Had  gloves,  and  so  had  the  ministers.  Scholars  went 
before  the  Hearse."^ 

Mr.  Bradstreet  was  again  invited  to  the  Charlestown  pulpit  in  May,  1698 ; 
and  he  was  ordained  October  26th  of  the  same  year.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  Simon  Bradstreet  (H.  C.  1660),  of  New  London,  Connecticut,  where  he 
was  born  March  7,  1671,  and  the  grandson  of  Governor  Simon  Bradstreet. 
Budington  calls  him  "  a  man  of  great  learning,  strong  mind,  and  lively 
imagination ;  "  *  but  towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  was  a  victim  of  hypo- 
chondria. He  was  principally  distinguished  for  his  attainments  in  -the. 
classics ;  and  it  is  related  of  him  that  when  he  was  presented  to'  Governor 
Burnet  by  the  Lieut.-Governor,  he  was  introduced  as  "  a  man  who  can 

This  custom  seems  a  fitting  conclusion  to  the  town,  being  drawn  hither  by  ofiicial  duties  and 

difficulties  under  which  courtship  was  enjoyed  social  attractions.     In  1705  he  was  involved  in 

in  those  days,  when  a  fine  of  ;^5  was  liable  to  litigation  hese  concerning  his  rights  in  the  Land 

be  incurred  by  such  person  as  presumed  to  make  of  Nod  ;  and  he  successfully  defended  himself, 

a  "motion  of  marriage"  to  any  maid  without  Q,i.  History  of  Charlestown,  pp.  ill,  112;  Sew- 

the  previous  consent  of  her  parents,  or,  in  their  all  Papers,  ii.  62,  139,  164 ;  History  of  Woburn, 

absence,  of  the   Cotmty  Court  I     Cf.  Ante,  i.  p.  540. 

518-19  and  note.  s  x^e  weather  during  the  winter  of  1697-98 

"^  In  March,  17 18-19,  a  petition  was  extensive-  was  intensely  cold.     Sewall  records  more  than 

ly  signed  asking  to  have  the   Lecture  begin  at  one  visit  to  Charlestown,  when  he  crossed  the 

eleven  o'clock  instead  of  twelve  ;  and  in  March,  river  on  the  ice.     One  of  these  visits  was  to  Mr. 

1723-24,  the  time  was  changed  to  half-past  two  Morton:   "Feb.  19.  I  go  over  the  ice  and  visit 

in  winter,  and  three  o'clock  in  summer.  Mr.  Morton,  who  keeps  his  bed.'; 

2  Judge   Sewall  was  frequently  in  Charles-  ^  Cf.  Sewall  Papers,  i.  448-50. 
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whistle  Greek."  Mr.  Bradstreet  died  Dec.  31,  1741.  His  son,  the  Rev. 
Simon  Bradstreet  (H.  C.  1728),  was  the  minister  of  Marblehead;  and  his 
son,  Samuel  Bradstreet,  who  was 
born  Oct.  2,  171 1,  and  married  a  ,^--y^^<^»,^''/i>5?v*,.^^^^^^!^!*~ 

daughter  of  the  Hon.  Richard  Fos- 
ter, Jr.,  was  town  treasurer  in  1750 
and  subsequent  years. 

Mr.  Joseph  Stevens  (H.  C.  1703)  was  ordained  as  Mr.  Bradstreet's  col- 
league, Oct.  13,  1713.    He  was  chosen ^  by  the  town  upon  the  nomination  of 

/^  /A  *^^   church,    receiving   one   hundred   and   four 

fofl/l^  IZJU/^M^  "^^^^^  *°  forty-seven  cast  for  Mr.  John  Webb, 
*/      /  ''  J     and  eight  for  Mr.  John  Tufts,  both  of  whom 

graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1708.  Mr.  Stevens  was  a  son  of  Joseph  Ste- 
vens, of  Andover,  where  he  was  born  June  20,  1682.  He  was  a  tutor  and 
Fellow  of  his  alma  mater.  It  was  during  Mr.  Stevens's  ministry  that  the 
last  house  of  worship  occupied  by  the  church  prior  to  the  destruction  of  the 
town  in  1775  was  built.  June  21,  1715,  the  town  voted,  unanimously,  to 
build  a  new  meeting-house ;  and  that  it  should  stand  "  as  near  the  old  one 
as  can  be,  or  where  the  old  one  now  stands,  with  such  additions  of  land  as 
shall  be  needful  for  it."  A  committee  was  chosen  to  superintend  the  work, 
which  was  completed  the  following  year,  —  public  worship  being  first  held 
in  it  Aug.  S,  171 6.  The  committee  appointed  to  build  the  meeting-house 
rendered  their  account  May  20,  1717,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  building 
cost  ;£^i,899  3J.  \od.,  or  £2<,  \gs.  2d.  less  than  the  amount  of  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  people.  The  committee  recommended  to  the  town  "  to 
raile  and  bannister  the  meeting-house,"  which  was  seventy-two  feet  long, 
fifty-two  feet  wide,  thirty-four  feet  high  (three  stories),  and  had  two  galleries 
and  a  steeple, — part  of  which  was  blown  down  in  the  winter  of  1750-51. 
There  were  also  battlements,  about  the  repair  of  which  the  town  had  some 
discussion  in  August,  1756.  Mr.  Stevens  died  Nov.  16,  1721,  aged  thirty- 
nine,  of  small-pox,^  which  occasioned  the  death  of  more  than  one  hundred 
persons  in  Charlestown  during  the  winter  of  1721-22,  including  nearly  all 

1  His  letter  of  acceptance  is  spread  upon  the  noon ; "  but  the  privilege  was  to  extend  only  till 
Town  Records,  vi.  gg.  April  25.    The  disease  was  again  epidemic  here 

2  So  great  were  the  ravages  of  this  disease  in  1730,  in  September  of  which  year  the  General 
at  this  time  that  at  Christmas  the  selectmen  Court  granted  ;if  100  to  the  town,  it  having  "for 
"  Ordered,  that  the  Sexton  do  not  on  any  ac-  some  months  past  been  sorely  visited  with  the 
count  whatsoever,  without  order  from  them,  small-pox,  which  has  occasioned  great  distress." 
toll  above  three  bells  in  one  day  for  the  burial  The  scourge  returned  in  1752;  but  although  six 
of  any  persons,  it  being  represented  to  them  a  hundred  and  twenty-four  persons  had  it,  only 
discouragement  to  those  persons  sick  of  the  twenty-two  deaths  are  recorded.  Great  alarm 
small-pox."  The  following  spring  the  town  prevailed ;  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  of  the  in- 
passed  a  stringent  order  prohibiting  the  enter-  habitants  fled  to  escape  the  disease,  which  was 
tainment  in  town  of  any  person  "in  order  to  brought  here  in  November,  1751,  by  aship.  It 
receive  the  small-pox  by  inoculation  or  other-  seems  not  to  have  spread  rapidly  till  May,  1752; 
wise,"  under  penalty  of  a  fine.  In  1764,  how-  but  from  that  time  till  the  following  December 
ever  (April  4),  it  was  voted  to  permit  the  in-  it  baffled  all  efforts  to  control  it.  High  fences 
habitants  "  to  go  into  inoculation  for  themselves  were  built  across  the  streets  near  the  infected 
and  families,"  beginning  "  next  Saturday  after-  houses  ;  flags  of  warning  were  hung  out ;  the  bells 
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the  members  of  Mr.  Stevens's  family.^  Dr.  Budington,  quoting  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Colman,  minister  of  the  church  in  Brattle  Square,  Boston,  says  that  Mr. 
Stevens  "  was  possessed  of  great  personal  beauty,  and  no  less  distinguished 
for  the  brilliant  qualities  of  his  mind.  ...  He  excelled  in  conversation ;  and 
the  modesty  of  his  deportment  gave  a  singular  grace  to  an  air  of  superiority 
and  dignity  that  was  natural  to  him." 

Feb.  s,  1723-24,  Mr.  Hull  Abbot  (H.  C.  1720)  was  ordained  as  colleague^ 
to  Mr.  Bradstreet,  whose  daughter  Mary  he  married  July  27,  1731.     He  was 

the  eldest  son  of  Moses  Abbot,  of 


lyrr 


Boston,  where  he  was  born  June  15, 
1702.  His  pastorate  extended  over 
half  a  century,  till  his  death,  April 
19,  1774.^  The  town  records  men- 
tion that  a  committee  was  sent  to 
Cambridge  to  inquire  of  the  Corpo- 
ration concerning  the  character  and  attainments  of  Mr.  Abbot  before  he 
was  ordained.  During  his  ministry  (June  5,  1733)  the  town  voted  to  build 
a  ministerial  house,  fifty  feet  long,  eighteen  or  nineteen  feet  wide,  and 
eighteen  feet  high,  with  gambrel  roof,  three  stacks  of  chimneys,  and  a  small 
room,  ten  feet  square,  for  a  study,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  ;^700.  In  1731  a  peti^ 
tion  —  which  was  often  renewed  and  as 
often  refused  —  was  presented,  praying 
for  a  lot  of  land  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
town  upon  which  the  petitioners  might 
build  for  themselves  and  their  neighbors  another  meeting-house.  The  Hon. 
John  Alford  was  among  the  petitioners.* 


were  not  tolled  at  funerals ;  and  some  burials 
were  made  in  the  night.  Town-meetings  were 
held  in  the  open  air,  "without  the  Neck,"  for 
safety.     Cf.  Boston  Gazette  for  Jan.  i5,  1753. 

1  Only  an  infant  son,  Benjamin,  survived.  His 
daughter  became  the  mother  of  the  distinguished 
divine,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster. 

2  At  his  election  by  the  town,  Sept.  9,  1723, 
he  received  ninety-nine  votes,  when  Joshua  Gee 
(H.  C.  1717)  had  forty-three,  and  Theophilus 
Pickering  (H.  C.  1719)  had  nine.  Samuel  Dexter 
(H.  C.  1720)  was  nominated  with  the  preceding 
three  persons  by  the  church  to  the  town ;  but  no 
votes  are  recorded  as  having  been  cast  for  him. 

3  Mr.  Abbot  was  buried  with  honor  at  the 
charge  of  the  town,  as  his  wife  had  been,  on  her 
decease  in  May,  1763.  He  "  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  student  who  received  assistance  from 
the  HoUis  Fund."  —  Budington. 

*  The  Hon.  John  Alford  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Benjamin  Alford,  of  Boston,  and  was  baptized 
at  the  Old  South  Church,  July  5, 1685.  He  was 
a  man  of  large  wealth ;  and  is  distinguished  as 
the  founder  of  the  Alford  Professorship  of  Nat- 


ural Religion,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Civil  Polity, 
at  Harvard  College.    He  died  Sept.  30,  1761. 

Since  the  account  of  John  Harvard  was 
printed  in  Vol.  I.,  pp.  395,  396,  the  Rev.  Henry 
R.  Luard,  Registrar  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, England,  has  kindly  furnished  from  his 
records  tracings  of  two  of  Harvard's  autographs, 

written  respectively  on  taking  his  bachelor's  and 
master's  degrees  in  1631  and  1635.  Dr.  Luard 
says  there  is  no  signature  of  Harvard  preserved 
at  Emanuel ;  nor  is  one  known  to  be  extant  in 
this  country.  The  date  of  his  matriculation  does 
not  appear.  The  person  who  matriculated  July 
7,  1631,  was  not,  as  Mr.  Savage  says  (Winthrop's 
History  of  New  England,  ed.  1853,  ii.  106),  the 
founder  of  the  College  at  Cambridge,  who  took 
his  first  degree  in  1631,  but  one  John  Har- 
nard. 
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The   Rev.  Thomas   Prentice    (H.  C.    1726),  who  was  first  settled   at 

Arundel,  Maine,  was  installed  here  as  associate  pastor  of  the  church,  Oct. 

3,  1739.     He  received  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  ^ 

town,  on  the  second  of  the  previous  July,  at  a    J^efincLS  ^^/ifTZ^ 

meeting  called  to  see  if  the  town  would  concur 

with  the  church  in   inviting   Mr.  Prentice   to   a  settlement.^      Whitefield 

preached  here  several  times;  and 
upon  one  occasion  "  with  much 
demonstration  of  spirit,"  securing  a 
contribution  of  .^i  56  for  his  orphan 
housfi.  In  1772,^  1773.  and  1774 
the_town  appointed  a  committee 
on  the  supply  of  the  pulpit,  con- 
sisting, in  1773,  of  the  Hon.  James 
Russell,  Richard  Cary,  David  Wood, 
David  Cheever,  and  Peter  Edes. 
John  Codman  served  in  the  stead 
of  Mr.  Cheever  in  the  last-named 
year.  Mr.  Prentice  was  born  in 
Cambridge,  Nov.  9,  1702,  the  son 
of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Batson) 
Prentice;  and  died  here  June  17, 
1 782,  at  the  age  of  eighty. 


^tn-inlJUa^y 


The  schools  were  well  cared  for,  although  in  1691  the  town  was  pre- 
sented to  the  County  Court  for  its  neglect  to  provide  a  competent  teacher ; 
but  it  "  saved  itself  from  a  penalty  by  a  quick  bargain."  This  refers  to  the 
engagement  made  with  Mr.  John  Emerson^  (H.  C.  1675),  April  20,  1691, 
whose  daughter   Sarah  married   the  A    >  ^ 

Hon.  Richard  Foster,  Jr.,  High  Sheriff         C^zt'  v^     .^  a^.^m 
of  Middlesex.      Mr.    Emerson   con-  ^^^    '      ^^         yy 
tinued   in  charge  of  the  school  till  ^ 

Nov.  13,  1699.  A  committee  was  appointed  March  8,  1699-1700,  to  go 
to  Cambridge  or  elsewhere  and  procure  a  proper  person  to  be  schoolmaster 
"with  all  expedition."  May  22,  1700,  Thomas  Swan  (H.  C.  1689)  was 
agreed  with  at  a  salary  of  £\o,  to  begin  "  forthwith."  *     He  remained  about 


1  The  settlement  of  Mr.  Prentice  was  con- 
templated in  the  winter  of  1 738-39 ;  but  was  de- 
ferred for  prudential  reasons.     Vide  post,  p.  322. 

^  In  1772  Tate  and  Brady's  version  of  the 
Psalms,  with  Dr.  Watts's  H3anns,  was  adopted 
for  the  use  of  the  church.  During  the  provin- 
cial period  the  Scriptures  were  not  read  in  the 
churches,  except  in  connection  with  exposition. 

3  In  the  Massachiisetts  Archives,  xi.  56.  it  is 
recorded  that  the  Rev.  John  Hale,  John  Wise, 
Grindall  Rawson,  and  John  Emerson,  "  ministers 


of  God's  Word,"  were  requested  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Magistrates,  July 31,  i6go,  "to  accom- 
pany the  General  and  forces  in  the  expedition 
against  Canada  to  carry  on  the  worship  of  God 
in  that  Expedition." 

*  A  county  school  appears  to  have  been  con- 
templated by  the  General  Court  in  1700-1701, 
when  this  town  voted  to  contribute  £ap  towards 
providing  for  it,  on  condition  it  was  located  in 
Charlestown.  I  find  no  further  mention  in  our 
Records  of  a  county  school. 
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three  years,  removed  to  Milton,  and  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Tufts  (H.  C. 
1 701),  whose  family  has  always  been  identified  with  this  place.  He  entered 
upon  his  work  "  the  last  day  of  June,"  1703.  Peleg  Wiswall  (H.  C.  1702) 
appears  to  have  been  the  next  schoolmaster.  He  was  agreed  with  for  six 
months,  from  Jan.  24,  1704-1705  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  Burr  (H.  C. 
1697),!  April  24,  1706.  May  21,  171 2,  the  town  voted  ^o  for  the  school- 
master's salary,  and  "  ;^S  to  be  raised  for  the  payment  for  some  poor  chil- 
dren at  such  women's  schools  as  shall  be  allowed  of  by  the  selectmen ;  ^ 
being  for  such  children  whose  parents  are  not  able  to  bring  them  to  school." 
In  1 71 3  the  town  voted  to  build  a  new  school-house.  The  location  first 
determined  upon  was  "  on  the  northard  side  of  the  meeting-house  where  the 
Cage  now  stands ;  "  but  finally  the  house  was  built,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  selectmen,  "  on  the  hill  near  the  old  school-house."  It  was  "  30  feet  long, 
20  feet  wide,  12  feet  stud ;  one  floor  of  sleepers  and  one  floor  of  joice  aloft." 
Its  cost  was  ;^I04  4s.  id.  On  Aug.  4,  1718,  Daniel  Perkins  (H.  C.  1717) 
was  engaged  to  teach  the  school,  "  from  the  tenth  of  February  last  past," 
and  continued  till  the  summer  of  17 19.  Two  years  later  he  married  a 
j!h  //'^     '"^^  /I  n      sister  of  the  Hon.  Richard 

^  West  Bridgewater.    Robert 

Ward  (H.  C.  1719)  came  to  service,  at  a  salary  of  £60,  in  1719,  begin- 
ning his  work  on  the  29th  of  August.  He,  too,  entered  the  ministry, 
and  resigned  his  office  here  Nov.  7,  1720,  having  received  an  invitation 
to  the  Wenham  pulpit.  Samuel  Barrett,  Jr.  (H.  C.  1721),  who  appears 
also  to  have  been  a  minister  later  in  life,  was  engaged  to  take  the  school 
from  Dec.  i,  1720,  to  March  i,  1720-21,  for  ;^I5.  Mr.  Joseph  Stimpson 
(H.  C.  1720)  was  invited  to  succeed  Mr.  Barrett,  Feb.  6,  1720-21 ;  and 
he  asked  to  be  relieved  of  his  charge  April  6,  1724.  He  was  born  here 
Feb.  7,  1699-1700,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  in  Maiden 
soon  after  leaving  Charlestown.  In  1724  the  town  voted  to  buy  a  bell^ 
for  the  school-house,  and  to  build  a  belfry.  The  bell  appears  to  have 
been  bought  for  £2  los.  in  July  of  that  year;  and  May  3,  1725,  the 
Hon.  Daniel  Russell  is  recorded  as  the  donor  of  a  new  one  to  the  Free 
School.     On  June  15,  1724,  a  town-meeting  was  held,  at  which  "  Mr.  Seth 

1  His  son  of  the  same  name  had  liberty  1743-44  the  town  voted  to  repair  it,  and  to  en- 
granted  him,  Nov.  17,  1729,  to  improve  the  mid-  close  it  "  with  a  suitable  fence  to  extend  from  the 
die  chamber  of  the  Almshouse  for  a  writing-  south-westerly  corner  of  the  prison  fence  as  far 
school  "for  this  winter."  This  building  —  the  as  the  school-house,  or  highway,  and  so  on  a 
first  almshouse  —  was  erected  in  the  summer  of  Square  ;  "  and  to  convert  it  into  a  workhouse. 
1728,  and  stood  in  the  Square,  the  westerly  end  '■*  In  August,  1718,  it  was  "ordered  that  no 
being  about  "  fourteen  feet  from  the  County  person,  man  or  woman,  shall  keep  any  school  at 
House  (lately  built),  and  so  to  run  easterly  the  the  upper  end  of  the  town  near  Reading  at  the 
above  length;  the  front  to  run  upon  a  line  with  town  charge,  without  the  approbation  of  the 
the  south  end  of  said  County  House."     It  was  selectmen." 

fifty  feet  long,  thirteen  feet  wide,  thirteen  feet  ^  A  new  bell  for  the  school-house  was  bought 

stud,  with  eight  fire  rooms;  and  cost  ;^25i.     In  in  1697-98  to  replace  one  then  in  use. 
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Sweetser,  Jr.,  was  chosen  Schoolmaster."  His  salary  was  fixed,  July  6  of 
the  same  year,  at  £,Ti,  "  to  begin  the  seventh  instant."  It  was  gradually 
increased,  but  not  sufficiently,  he  thought; 
and.  after  repeated  applications  for  a  proper 
stipend,  which  were  not  granted,  he  gave 
notice,  Feb.  13,  1749-50,  that  he  should  retire 
from  his  position  on  the  sixth  of  the  ensuing 
March.  John  Rand  (H.  C.  1748)  was  chosen 
to  serve  from  March  6  till  the  May  meeting  of  the  town,  at  twenty 
shillings,  lawful  money,  per  week.  At  the  May  meeting  in  1750  it  was 
voted  to  have  two  schools  within  the  Neck  in  future,  —  one  for  instruction 
in  Latin,  and  one  where  writing  and  arithmetic  should  be  taught.  Matthew 
Gushing  (H.  C.  1739)^  was  engaged  to  keep  the  former,  and  Abijah  Hart 
the  latter, —  each  at  a  salary  oi  £^60.  They  served  a  year, —  until  the 
summer  of  1751.  The  Latin  School  was  at  this  time  kept  in  the  old  town 
house,  which  the  town  voted,  Aug.  6,  1750,  to  fit  up  for  the  purpose.  But 
the  experiment  of  supporting  two  schools  failed ;  and  at  the  May  meeting 
in  175 1  the  town  was  eager  to  return  to  the  old  order,  and  to  re-engage  its 
former  faithful  and  accomplished  servant.  The  meeting  voted  to  have  but 
one  school  within  the  Neck,  and  that  it  would  make  no  appropriation  for 
the  master's  salary  until  a  master  should  be  chosen.  Mr.  Sweetser  was  . 
then  re-elected  schoolmaster  "by  hand  vote,"  and _;^ 500,  old  tenor,  appro- 
priated to  pay  him.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Sweetser  accepted  the  office, 
upon  the  duties  of  which  he  entered  July  20,  1751.  From  that  time  until 
his  death,  on  Jan.  15,  1778,  Mr.  Sweetser  was  in  the  service  of  the  town  as 
its  schoolmaster,  and  from  1755  as  its  town  clerk.  To  his  watchful  care 
we  doubtless  owe  the  preservation  of  the  town  archives  from  destruction 
in  June,  1775.  He  was  born  here  Feb.  5,  1703-4;  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1722,  with  Judge  Richard  Saltonstall,  Lieut-Governor  EUery, 
and  President  Glap,  of  Yale  Gollege.  He  was  universally  respected  for  his 
exalted  character,  his  great  learning,  and  his  varied  and  unremitting  pubHc 
services.^  From  Aug.  20,  1764,  William  Harris,  the  father  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Thaddeus  Mason  Harris,  taught  writing  and  cyphering  in  the  old  town 
house,  which  was  again  refitted  for  the  use  of  the  school.      As  early  as 

1736,  ;^25  was  voted  to  establish  a  school 

SJl^^yfnjf-'^  TjOLlL^f-/  without  the  Neck,  for  which  teachers  were 

'  /  from  time  to  time  appointed ;    and  others 

—  were   chosen   to   instruct  the   children   on 

Mystic  side  and  at  Wood-End  (Stoneham).      Among  these  was  Robert 

Galley,^  who  served  in  1758  and  subsequent  years. 

^  Sept.  25,  1749,  Mr.  Gushing  had  permission  ^  His  valuable  Diary  of  Events  in  Charles- 
granted  to  him  to  keep  a  private  school  for  town  —  1 699-:  765  —  has  been  printed  in  part  in 
teaching  "the  three  R's."  the  N.  E.  ffist.  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  xvi.  34,  129. 

2  Cf.  Wyman,  CharUstown  Genealogies  and  This  abstract  was  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 

Estates,  p.  x.  Bellows  Wyman, 
VOL.  n.  —  41. 
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Although,  during  the  Colonial  period,  dancing  was  frowned  upon  and 
discountenanced  by  the  clergy  as  "  tending  to  immorality,"  the  practice  of 
it  became  well  established  during  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
"In  1723  a  dancing-master  was  patronized,  and  even  allowed  to  advertise 
an  exhibition,  —  the  '  public  dancing  to  begin  at  five  o'clock.'  " 

In   i;S4,  at  the  annual  March  meeting,  the  town  voted  "that  the  old 

town  house  be  improved  for  a 
spinning -school,"  and  appropri- 
'  ated  £so,  old  tenor,  with  which  to 
put  the  building  in  proper  repair. 
In  May  of  the  same  year  the  Hon. 
Daniel  Russell,^  who  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  oversee  the 
school,  reported  that  the  undertaking  had  proved  so  successful  that  there 
was  much  encouragement  to  proceed  with  it. 

In  1753  one  chariot,  thirteen  chaises,  and  seventy-one  chairs  were  as- 
sessed in  Charlestown  for  the  support  of  a  linen  mill  in  Boston,  which,  for 
several  years,  was  sustained  by  a  Province  Tax  levied  upon  carriages.  In 
1700  (Nov.  12)  Captain  Nathaniel  Byfield,  Captain  Andrew  Belcher,  and 
others  had  liberty  granted  them  "  to  set  up  a  furnace  or  kiddle  \_sic']  for 
melting  tallow  in  order  to  make  candles."  In  1708  (May  17)  Edward 
Sheath  had  leave  to  set  up  some  posts  in  the  training-field,  before  his  door 
and  those  of  his  neighbors,  "to  make  ropes  on."  April  2,  1716,  Dr. 
Thomas  Greaves^  had  leave  to  set  up  a  still- 
house^  on  his  wharf  In  1754  the  town  in- 
structed its  representative  to  use  his  utmost 
endeavor  to  defeat  the  excise  bill  on  spirituous 
liquors  which  was  then  pending.  The  bill  aimed  not  at  a  restriction  upon 
the  sale  of  liquors,  but  to  collect  from  consumers  a  tax  upon  the  quantity 
used,  which  was  to  be  ascertained  by  requiring  every  householder  to  return 
under  oath,  a  statement  of  "  the  quantity  used  in  his  family  that  had  been 
purchased  of  a  licensed  dealer."  The  same  year  the  selectmen  voted  not  to 
tax  any  fishermen  who  should  come  to  live  in  the  town  and  follow  their 
calling,  "  in  order  to  encourage  so  advantageous  a  trade."  In  March,  1738- 
39,  it  is  mentioned  in  a  report  upon  the  proposed  settlement  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Prentice,  "  that  the  town  has  been  for  many  years  declining  in  busi- 


1  The  Hon.  Chambers  Russell  (II.  C.  1731) 
was  son  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Russell.  He  was 
born  July  4, 1713;  was  Representative,  Executive 


CouncillSr,  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  and  of 
the  Admiralty ;  married  Mary  Wainwright,  and 
died  at  Guildford,  County  of  Surrey,  England, 


Nov.  24, 1767.     Cf.  JV.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg., 

vi.  274. 

2  The  Hon.  Thomas  Greaves  (H.  C.  1703) 
was  son  of  Judge  Thomas  Greaves  (H.  C. 
1656).  He  was  born  Sept.  28, 1683,  and  like 
his  father  was  a  physician,  and  Judge  of 
the  Superior  Court.  His  third  wife  was 
Phoebe  Vassal,  and  he  died  June  19,  1747. 
"  In  1715  permission  had  been  granted  to 

William  Cutlove  to  build  a  still-house ;  at  the 

same  time  he  was  admitted  an  inhabitant, 


OCC^ 
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ness,"  and  that  many  "  valuable  men  "  had  been  lost  at  sea  or  had  died, 
leaving  widows.-' 

Nathaniel  Dowse  (or  Dows),  son  of  Lawrence  Dowse  the  emigrant,  was 
born  Nov.  24,  1658;  was  chosen  town  clerk  March  2,  1695-96;  and  also 
served  as  town  treasurer.     He  was  a  brother  of  the  Hon.  Jonathan  Dowse, 

who,   among  other  political  preferments,  was  a  member  of  the  Governor's 
Council;  and  died  Aug.  23,  1719.     He  was  succeeded  Sept.  4,  1719,  by  his 
son  Benjamin  Dowse  (called  'jFunior  to  distinguish  him  from  his  uncle  of 
the  same  name),  who  was  born  Oct.  22,  1695,  ^    /^         jf 
and  died,  single,  Aug.  24,  1720.2     Thomas  ^^-^^^/fffJ/^^^li/CQ^ 
Jenner  was  the  next  clerk,  and  was  elected  ^    ^--^^S:^^?  -^ 

Sept.  12,  1720.     He  was  a  wealthy  merchant,  ^ 

selectman,  town  treasurer,  justice  of  the  peace,  and  captain  in  the  militia ; 
was  born  Dec.  21,  1693,  — the  son  of  David  and  Mabel  (Russell)  Jenner, — 
yO  and    died    June    23,    1765.       Samuel 

CMi//6  ^tft^/A/Zf  'frZ  ^         Phipps,  a  nephew  of  the  former  clerk 
//       ''/       ^    "^^  of  this  name,  succeeded  Jenner  as  Re- 
•'^^^■"'"'^^^'l^^  corder  March    7,  1725-26.      He  was 

son  of  Joseph  Phipps;  was  born  Oct.  27,  1696,  and  died  Feb.  11,  1730-31. 
His  successor  was  Joseph  PhiUips,  son  of  Captain  Eleazer  Phillips,  and 
brother  of  Eleazer  Phillips,  Jr.,^  the  first  re- 

corded  bookbinder  and  bookseller  in  Charles-      VL^^ftf/       ^    '//  ' 
town.      He  was   born  July    17,    1690;    was     Z*'^  ff  J'^-^-lLlMi 

elected   town    clerk   March   4,    1727-28,   and  ^ 

served  till  his  death,  Jan.  16,  1755.  Mr.  PhilHps  was  also  one  of  the 
selectmen.  On  Jan.  20,  17SS,  Mr.  Seth  Sweetser,  the  schoolmaster,  of 
whom  we  have  already  spoken,  began  his  long  term  of  service  as  Recorder 
of  the  town. 

On  the  fourth  of  March,  1699-1700,  the  town  voted,  "  That  all  the  waste 
land  belonging  to  the  town,  on  the  north  side  of  Mystic  River,  should  be 
divided,  and  be  laid  out  equally,  to  every  [person]  an  equal  share  that 
hath  been  an  inhabitant  of  this  town  six  years  and  is  twenty-one  years  old, 
and  the  like  share  to  all  widows,  householders,  that  have  been  six  years 
inhabitants." 

'  In  1753  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-  chusetts  Historical  Society's  rooms.    Cf.  Mass. 

one  widows  within  the  Neck.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.  (1855-58),  vol.  iii. 

'^  The  Rev.  Dr.  Chandler  Robbins  and  his  ^  In  1750  this  gentleman  attempted  success- 
brother,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Dowse  Robbins,  are  fully  the  cultivation  of  silk  in  this  tctwn  from 
descendants  of  the  Charlestown  Dowses ;  and  cocoons  secured  in  Philadelphia,  from  which  he 
another  was  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Dowse,  of  procured  "two  crops  in  a  summer."  Ci.  Boston 
Cambridge,  whose  library  is  now  in  the  Massa-  Evening  Post,  Dec.  24,  1750. 
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In  1725  Captain  Benjamin  Geary,  and  fifty-three  others,  petitioned  suc- 
cessfully for  a  division  of  this  town  into  two  townships ;  and  they  and  their 
estates  were  set  off,  Dec.  17,  forming  the  town  of  Stoneham.  June  7,  1726, 
the  General  Court,  on  petition  of  Joses  Bucknam  and  others,  set  off  that  part 
of  Charlestown  lying  on  the  north  side  of  Mystic  River,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  said  territory,  to  the  town  of  Maiden,  reserving  to  Charlestown  the 
ownership  and  profits  of  Penny  Ferry.  In  1754  a  large  tract  of  land  was 
set  off"  to  the  town  of  Medford.  These  losses  of  territory  and  the  frequent 
appeals  of  Cambridge  for  other  lands  still  remaining  to  the  town  alarmed 
the  people.  In  answering  the  General  Court  on  the  third  petition  of  Cam- 
bridge, in  1759,  the  town's  committee  said:  "Your  respondents  are  not 
conscious  that  we  or  our  ancestors  have  ever  done  anything  to  offend  the 
Government,  or  to  induce  this  honorable  Court  to  reduce  this  town  in  such 
a  manner,  that  from  its  being  the  second  town  settled  in  the  old  colony  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  this  county,  to  be  one  of 
the  smallest  in  the  whole  province." 

Two  surveys  ^  of  the  streets,  lanes,  and  highways  were  made  during  the 
Provincial  period,  —  one  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  town  March  i, 
1713-14;  the  other  by  a  similar  committee  chosen  at  the  annual  March 
meeting  in  1766.  I  find  no  report  of  a  committee  for  like  service  created 
May  13,  1754. 

In  1727  Fish  Street  was  paved;  and  in  1735  the  town  raised  ;£'ic)0  for 
paving  the  Market-place.  In  1758  the'town  voted  to  apply  to  the  General 
Court  to  authorize  a  lottery  by  which  to  raise  funds  for  paving  Main  Street. 
The  petition  was  granted  in  April,  1 760 ;  and  we  find  in  the  Boston  News- 
Letter,  of  July  17,  an  advertisement  of  the  scheme  of  "  Charlestown  Lottery 
No.  One."  Six  thousand  tickets  were  offered  at  two  dollars  each;  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  prizes  were  offered,  to  return  $10,800 
to  those  purchasing  tickets,  and  $1,200  would  remain  to  pay  for  the 
work  contemplated. 

As  early  as  1 712  it  was  proposed  to  build  a  bridge  to  Boston  "  at  the  place 
where  the  Ferry  is  now  kept;  viz.,  from  below  Mr.  Gee's  and  Hudson's 
Point  to  the  landing  place  on  this  side."  This  was  to  be  a  private  enterprise, 
encouraged  and  sustained  by  a  proper  toll,  authorized  by  the  General  Court. 
The  project  was  renewed  in  1720,  and  again  in  1738.  In  the  last-named 
year  it  was  proposed  to  establish  a  ferry,  or  to  build  a  bridge,  from  "  the 
Copper  Works  "  in  the  westerly  part  of  Boston  to  the  farm  of  the  Hon. 
Spencer  Phips  in  Cambridge.  This  town  was  opposed  to  both  plans.  In 
March,  1725-26,  the  building  of  a  bridge  at  Penny  Ferry  was  suggested, 
but  the  project  met  with  no  encouragement  from  Charlestown. 

In   1746  a  committee — consisting  of  Richard  Dana,  Chambers  Russell, 

and  others  —  was  appointed  to  oppose  a  scheme  for 

'^y^/p/7     building  a  bridge  over  the  weirs  between  this  town  and 

/U/Clf;;     Medford.     Richard  Dana,  Esq.  (H.  C.  1718),  was  for 

1  Printed  in  the  Third  Report  of  the  Boston  Record  Commissioners,  pp.  205-244. 
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several  years  a  practitioner  of  law  in  Charlestown,  before  his  removal  to 
Boston,  and  was  sometimes  counsel  for  this  town  before  the  courts.  He 
was  the  father  of  the  Hon.  Francis  Dana,  LJL.D.  (H.  C.  1762),  Chief-Justice 
of  the  Commonwealth,  who  was  born  here  June  13,  1743. 

March  I,  1724-25,  Charles  Chambers,^  Joseph  Lemmon,  Thomas  Jenner, 

and  Richard  Foster,  Jr.,  had  leave 
^']1  h^^^^  to  build  tombs  in  the  burial-ground.^ 


In  1757  the  town  sold  "the  horse  pasture,"  at  Moulton's  Point,  for  £yo, 
to  Captain  Samuel  Henley;  and  in  1767  (June  18)  it  deeded  Lovell's 
Island  to  Elisha  Leavitt,  Jr.,  of  Hingham,  for  £266  13J.  4^.,  which  amount 
was  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  school. 

In  1696  the  old  town  house,  built  in  1656-57,  was  extensively  repaired, 
the  turret  being  strengthened  and  a  new  belfry  built ;  and  in  1 7 1 2-1 3  it  was 
voted  that  a  clock,  to  be  set  up  in  the  town  house,  should  be  bought  at  the 
public  charge.  May  18,  1724,  it  was  ordered  that  the  westerly  end  of  the 
town  house  {i.e.,  the  old  watch-house,^)  be  pulled  down;  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  confer  with  a  county  committee  respecting  the  location  of 
a  new  prison,  which  was  "to  be  on  or  near  the  Town  House  Hill."  In  1734 
a  new  court  house,  which  served  also  as  a  town  house,*  was  built  at  the 
joint,  and  nearly  equal,  expense  of  the  Town  and  the  County  of  Middlesex 
"  in  the  most  convenient  place  in  the  Market-place."  The  building  was 
fifty  feet  long,  thirty  feet  wide,  and  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  feet  stud, 
and  cost  £9Z9  ^7^-  4^-     I^i  i/S^  the  town  granted  the  request  of  the  County 


1  The  Hon.  Charles  Chambers  was  a  sea-cap- 
tain and  wealthy  merchant,  born  in  Lincolnshire 
about  1660,  —  a  very  prominent  citizen;  was  se- 
lectman and  Representative,  and  died  April  27, 
1743,  in  his  eighty-third  year.  His  only  daughter, 
Rebecca,  married  the  Hon.  Daniel  Russell.  A  fine 
portrait  of  him  is  in  possession  of  Colonel  Charles 
Russell  Codman,  of  Boston,  a  descendant. 

2  The  armorial  bearings  upon  these  and 
other  tombs  on  Burial  Hill  have  been  fully 
described  in  the  Heraldic  Journal,  i.  45,  55,  74. 

Aug.  2,  1736,  the  Hon.  Ezekiel  Cheever  had 
leave  granted  to  him  to  build  "  a  tomb  on  the 
Burial  Hill,  near  Charles  Chambers,  Esq."    He 


was  a  grandson  of  the  famous  schoolmaster  of 
the  same  name  {ante,  i.  397) ;  was  born  March  9, 
1692-93;  was  selectman  in  1732  and  subsequent 
years,  a  Representative  for  several  terms  begin- 
ning in  1736,  and  in  1743  he  was  chosen  "  one 


of  His  Majesty's  Council."  His  son  "Ezekiel 
Cheever,  Jr.,  Esq.,"  also  took  an  active  interest 
in  public  affairs  in  Charlestown. 

3  A  watch-house  was  ordered  to  be  built  in 
1637  ;  but,  as  a  similar  vote  was  passed  in  1639, 
the  first  watch-house  probably  dates  from  the 
year  last  named.  It  was  sixteen  feet  long,  twelve 
feet  wide,  and  seven  feet  high,  and  had  "  a  chim- 
ney in  it  of  convenient  largeness  to  give  en- 
tertainment on  the  Lord's  Days  to  such  as  live 
remote  from  the  meeting-house."  The  second 
"lock-up"  was  built  in  1675,  on  the  Common, 
and  was  fourteen  feet  square.  Thieves  were 
rigorously  dealt  with  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 
In  September,  1738,  a  man  convicted 
of  burglary  in  this  town  was  executed. 
John  Sales  (vide  ante,  i.  387)  was  the 
first  convicted  thief.  Cf.  Wyman,  Gen- 
ealogies and  Estates,  p.  842. 
*  This  building,  as  well  as  the  residences  of 
many  private  citizens,  was  brilliantly  illuminated, 
in  1736,  in  honor  of  the  marriage  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  the  Princess  of  Saxe-Gotha.  Cf. 
Boston  Evening  Post,  June  21,  1736. 
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Court  that  a  space  about  eighteen  feet  in  length  and  ten  feet  in  width  on 
the  lower  floor  of  the  court  house,  at  the  north-east  and  east  part,  "  be 
erected  into  an  office  for  keeping  the  records  of  the  courts  for  this  county," 

at  the  expense  of  the  county.^  In  1755 
the  office  in  the  town  (or  court)  house, 
lately  occupied  by  Thaddeus  Mason,  Esq. 
(H.  C.  1728),  long  clerk  of  the  courts  in 
Middlesex,  was  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the 
town  clerk.  In  the  same  year  ;^ioo  was  raised  for  building  three  fish-market 
houses  on  the  town's  land,  on  Willoughby  Creek,  near  the  Great  Ferry. 

Jan.  16,  1699-1700,  a  fire  occurred  in  Charlestown,  destroying  three 
houses.^  It  was  not  until  1724  that  the  town  purchased  its  first  fire-engine. 
On  the  i8th  of  May  £30  was  appropriated  for  this  object.  In  1735  a  second 
engine  was  paid  for  at  a  cost  to  the  town  of  .^i  17  2s.  gd.  Nov.  8,  1743,  The 
Ancient  Fire- Society  wd.s  formed.  In  1758  there  were  three  engines  manned 
by  twenty- four  men,  who  were  appointed  by  the  selectmen.  In  1760  the 
town  voted  to  build  an  engine-house  "  on  the  Green  before  Cape  Breton 
Tavern,"  which  at  that  time  was  kept  by  Zechariah  Symmes,  and  stood  at 
the  junction  of  what  are  now  Main  and  Essex  streets.  The  site  of  the  tavern 
is  now  occupied  by  Samuel  D.  Sawin,  as  a  grocery.  In  1773  (April  8)  the 
Massachusetts  Spy,  in  describing  a  fire  in  Boston,  mentions  the  assistance 
rendered  by  "  the  engine  from  Charlestown,  esteemed  the  best  in  America." 

About  1690  a  postal  service  was  established,  and  John  Knight,  of  Charles- 
town, was  appointed  "  Post."  This  individual  was  one  of  three  men  in  town 
who,  prior  to  1775,  had  married  five  wives.^  Mr.  Knight  survived  all  his 
consorts,  and  died  Dec.  i,  1714. 

Oct.  4,  1721,  the  town  voted  to  take  its  proportion  (;£^I,I3S)  of  the  ■ 
Province  loan   of  ;^50,ooo,   and  chose  Henry     ^^  y^  yp 

Phillips,  Ebenezer  Austin,  and  John  Fowle  "^It&yL  '.y^C^/jj Ayyi^ 
trustees  to  receive  it.  ^      ^^- 

Oldmixon  *  thus  describes  the  town  about  1 740 :  — 

"  Charlestown,  the  mother  of  Boston,  is  much  more  populous  than  Cambridge, 
and  exceeds  it  much  in  respect  of  trade,  being  situated  between  two  rivers.  Mystic 
River  and  Charles  River,  and  parted  from  Boston  only  by  the  latter,  over  which  there 
is  a  ferry  so  well  tended  that  a  bridge  would  not  be  much  more  convenient,  except  in 
winter,  when  the  ice  will  neither  bear  nor  suffer  a  boat  to  move  through  it.  Though 
the  river  is  much  broader  about  the  town,  it  is  not  wider  in  the  ferry  passage  than  the 
Thames,  between  London  and  Southwark.  The  profits  of  this  ferry  belong  to  Harvard 
College,  in  Cambridge,  and  are  considerable.  The  town  is  so  large  as  to  take  up  all 
the  space  between  the  two  rivers.     'Tis  beautified  with  a  handsome  large  church,  a 

1  In  June,  1717,  a  strenuous  effort  was  made  ■'■  Cf.  Sewall  Papers,  ii.  i. 

to  have  Charlestown  made  the  shire-town  of  Mid-  s  Nathaniel  Rand  {1709-1785)  had  five  wives 

dlesex;  but  it  failed,  the  vote  in  the  House  of  and  Joseph  Hopkins  (1718-1785)  had  six 
Representatives  standing  forty-one  for  Charles-  *  The  British  Empire  in  America  (ed.  1741) 

town,  against  forty-six  in  favor  of  Cambridge.  i.  192,  193. 
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market-place  by  the  river  side,  and  two  long  streets  leading  down  to  it.  The  Inferior 
Court  is  kept  here  the  second  Tuesday  in  March  and  December,  and  the  Superior 
the  last  Tuesday  in  January.  Capt.  Uring  writes  that  Charlestown  is  divided  from 
Boston  by  a  large  navigable  river,  which  runs  several  miles  up  the  country.  It  is  near 
half  as  big,  but  not  so  conveniently  situated  for  trade,  though  capable  of  being  made 
as  strong,  it  standing  also  on  a  peninsula.  'Tis  said  one  thousand  vessels  clear 
annually  from  these  two  towns  only,  more  than  from  all  the  European  colonies  in 
America  not  in  English  hands." 


In  September,  1755,  two  negroes  —  Mark  and  Phillis  —  slaves  of  Cap- 
tain  John  Codman,  were  executed  for  poisoning  their  master  with  arsenic. 
A  third  culprit — Phoebe  —  be- 
came evidence  against  the  other 
two,  and  was  transported  to  the 
West  Indies.  Mark  was  hanged 
in  chains  on  the  northerly  side 
of  the  Cambridge  road,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  Neck ;  and 
Phillis  was  burned  at  a  stake,  about  ten  yards  distant  from  the  gallows. 
Both  confessed  their  guilt.^  Captain  Codman  was  a  prominent  citizen,  and 
was  highly  respected.  He  was  also  active  in  military  affairs.  He  married 
a  sister  of  the  Hon.  Richard  Foster,  Jr.,  and  was  an  ancestor  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Codman  (H.  C.  1802),  of  Dorchester,  and  of  the  family  of  this 
name  now  prominent  in  Boston. 


In  August,   1695,  Lieut-Colonel  Joseph  Lynde,  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens,  was  commissioned  ^  to  pursue  the  Indians  who  had 

attacked  Billerica  in  the  early  part  of  the 
month,  and  who  had  killed  or  captured 
fifteen  persons.  But  the  pursuit  was  fruit- 
less, the  Indians  eluding  the  search  for  them. 
Colonel  Lynde  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  in  1689,  and  he  was  named  one  of  the  Council  in  the  Pro- 
vince Charter  of  169 1.  He  had  previously  been  a  Representative;  and 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company.  He 
was  for  many  years  on  the  Board  of  Selectmen.  He  married  (i)  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Nicholas  Davison ;  ^  (2)  Emma,  widow  of  John  Brackenbury ; 
and  (3)  Mary,  widow  of  the  Hon.  Adam  Winthrop.  Colonel  Lynde  died 
Jan.  29,  1726-27,  aged  ninety-one.  His  granddaughter,  Sarah  Lynde,  mar- 
ried the  Rev.  Joseph  Stevens. 


'  Cf.  Boston  Evening  Post,  Sept.  22,  1755. 

^  Cf.  Massachusetts  Archives,  li.  41. 

^  Elizabeth  Davison,  believed  to  have  been 
a  granddaughter  of  Major  Daniel  Davison,  son 
of  Nicholas,  was  married  here  June  26,  1728,  to 
Captain  Robert  Ball,  a  prominent  4nd  wealthy 
citizen.  Her  portrait  by  Blackburn,  esteemed 
one  of  his  best,  and  that  of  her  husband  by 
Smybert  are  among  the  very  few  portraits  that 


escaped  the  conflagration  of  June  17, 1775.  They 


are  now  in  the  possession  of  their  descendant,  the 
writer  of  this  chapter. 
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Feb.  14,  1744-45,  the  town  voted  a  bounty  of  twenty  shillings  to  each 
man  who  should  enlist  in  the  company  which  Bartholomew  Trow  had 
orders  to  raise  in  Charlestown  for  the  expedition  against  Cape  Breton. 

When,  in  1755,  about  one  thousand  Acadians  were  brought  to  Massa- 
chusetts, Charlestown  received  twelve  of.  them,  and  Nov.  24  the  selectmen 
"  ordered  that  they  be  for  the  present  put  into  the  work-house  and  supplied 
with  necessaries  till  otherwise  provided  for."  Sept.  6,  1756,  the  selectmen 
agreed  to  petition  the  General  Court  for  the  removal  of  these  unfortunate 
people;  but  the  petition,  if  ever  presented,  was  unsuccessful,  for  on  the 
sixth  of  May,  1761,  it  was  voted  to  hire  a  house  and  move  the  "French 
Neutrals"  into  it.  In  1757  the  town  voted  to  pay  a  bounty  of  ;^io  lawful 
money  to  such  citizens  as  joined  in  the  "  intended  expedition "  of  Lord 
Loudoun,  and  the  following  enlisted:  Thomas  Lord  (Captain),  Thomas 
Edes,  Samuel  Baker,  Abraham  Edes,  Benjamin  Peirce,  Joseph  Leathers, 
Thomas  Orgain,  Barret  Rand,i  John  Sherman,  Joseph  Rand,  Jr.,  William 
Symmes,  and  Nathan  Balloin.  The  quota  of  Charlestown  for  the  Canada 
expedition  of  1758  was  forty-eight  men,^  and  Mr.  Frothingham^  gives  a 
list  of  thirty  "  men  that  went  from  Charlestown  upon  the  Expedition,  1759; 
sailed  from  the  Castle  24th  of  April,"  preserved  "  in  a  diary  kept  in  this 
town,"  which  expedition  was  also  destined  for  Canada. 

The  period  between  1764  and  1776  is  treated  at  length  in  other  chapters 
of  this  work,  and  the  active  part  taken  by  Charlestown  has  been  well  set 
forth  in  another  history.*  In  1773  (Nov.  27)  a  Committee  of  Correspond- 
ence was  chosen,  "  by  written  votes,"  con- 
sisting of  Isaac  Foster,  Peter  Edes,  John  -x^/f^y"  'y-yp^i 
Frothingham,  Richard  Devens,  David  Chee- 
ver,  Nathaniel  Frothingham,  John  Codman,  Isaac  Foster,  Jr.,*  and  William 
Wyer.  With  regard  to  the  disuse  of  tea  and  the  proceedings  incident 
thereto  this  town  is  conspicuous.  Among  the  persons  most  prominently 
^.       ,  identified  with  these  proceedings  w^re  Isaac 

^y»/j^jd  JiP^  Foster,  Richard  Devens,  John  Codman, 
^^'Z^*^^  ^  ^^  Isaiah  Edes,  Nathaniel  Austin,  Benjamin 
^  Hurd,  and  John  Harris.     The  tea  collected 

1  Prior  to  the  Revolution  of  1775,  tlie  Rand     man,  moderator  of  town-meetings,  and  upon  im- 
faraily  was  the  most  numerous  in  the  town.  portant  committees  of  the  town  ;  and  for  several 

2  Twenty-three  of  these  men  were  under  the  years  he  represented  his  native  place  in  the  Gen- 
command  of  Captain  John  Hancock,  five  under  eral  Court.  He  died  in  Mayor  June,  177 1,  much 
Captain  David  Wyer,  and  twenty  under  Captain  lamented. 
Michael  Brigden,  in  whose  company  —  which 
was  in  Gridley's  regiment — Commissary-Gene- 
ral Richard  Devens  served  as  Ensign. 

'  History  of  Charlestown,  p.  z66. 


^  Ibid.,  chapters  xxv.-xxx.  Captain  Edward 
Sheaffe  was  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  Charles- 
town during  the  years  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded  the  breaking  out  of    the   Revolutionary  

struggle.      He  was  born  Oct.  i,  1711,  the   son  «  Cf.  New  England  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg. 

of  Edward  and  Mary  Sheaffe ;  was  often  select-     xxv.  70.  ' 
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from  several  persons  in  the  town  was  paid  for  out  of  the  pubhc  treasury, 
and  burned  at  high  noon  in  the  market-place,  —  Dec.  31,  1773-^  The  Bos- 
ton Port  Bill,  which  went  into  effect  June  i,  1774,  affected  the  commercial 
interests  of  Charlestown  as  severely  as  it  did  those  of  the  larger  town.  The 
Town  of  Boston  voted,  Aug.  9,  1774,  that  seven  per  cent  of  the  gifts  sent 
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in  should  be  apportioned  to  this  town,  whose  Committee  of  Donations  con- 
sisted of  Nathaniel  Gorham,  Nathaniel  Frothingham,  Nehcmiah  Rand,  Peter 
Tufts,  Jr.,  John  Stanton,  Stephen  Miller,  James  Gardner,  Edward  Goodwin, 

-  John    Larkin,    second,     David    Wait, 

j'-'y       I  —  Thomas  Wood,  Isaac  Codman,  Isaac 

^MM^  CMt)  r°''';'.  f  *^;  Edes.  John  F^othnrg- 

'  ^-— V —  ham,  Richard  Devens,  David  Checver, 

John  Codman,  Isaac  Foster,  Jr.,  and  William  Wyer.  Isaac  Foster  was 
chairman,  and  Seth  Sweetser  clerk  of  this  Committee,  and  their  weekly 
sessions  extended  from  Aug.  i,  1774,  to  April  5,  1775.  July  23,  1774,  the 
selectmen  voted  to  withdraw  the  town's  stock  of  powder,  which  was  stored, 
with  the  powder  belonging  to  other  towns  in  the  Province,  in  the  old 
Powder   House,   originally   a  wind-mill,   still   standing  on   Quarry   Hill   in 


'  Cf.  John  Andrews'  Letters  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Proc.  (1864-65),  viii.  3.S3. 

^  [This  view  of  Charlestown  follows  a  portion 
of  a  large  engraved  view  of  Boston  made  by  the 
British  engineers  about  1770,  and  given  reduced 
in  a  heliotype  in  Mr.  Bynner's  chapter  in  this  V(j1- 
ume.  What  is  called  a  view  of  Charlestown  in 
1743,  as  given  by  Mr.  Frothingham  in  the  Mass. 
VOL.  n.  — 42. 


ITisl.  So[.  Proc.  (1S75-76),  xiv.  53,  seems  to  be  a 
translation  into  a  direct  view  of  the  foreshortened 
oblique  view  which  is  found  in  Price's  1743  view 
of  Boston,  with  an  addition  of  the  hills  in  the 
background.  Another  glimpse  of  Charlestown 
of  about  the  same  date  is  given  in  the  view  of 
the  North  Battery  in  Boston,  in  Colonel  Higgiii- 
son's  chapter  in  this  volume.  — Lu.] 


«•!&'  E 
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what  is  now  Somerville.  Other  towns  did  the  same.  Immediately  upon 
receiving  intelligence  of  these  withdrawals,  General  Gage  transferred  the 
remainder  of  "the  King's  Powder"  to  Castle  William.  The  town-meeting 
which  assembled  July  30,  1774,  was  continued  by  successive  adjournments 
till  the  annual  meeting  in  March,  1775.  Nov.  26,  1774,  a  committee  was 
chosen  to  see  that  the  acts  and  resolves  of  the  "  Grand  American  Con- 
gress" and  of  the  Provincial  Congress  were  duly 
executed,  so  far  as  they  related  to  this  town, 
was  composed  of  Nathan  Adams,  Benjamin 
(/  ^^^""^  Hurd,^  William  Ford,  Caleb  Call,  Samuel  Con- 

ant,  John  Harris,  Nathaniel  Austin,  Lovis  Foye,  Isaiah  Edes,  James  Fosdick, 
and  Samuel  Wait. 

The  British  troops  on  their  retreat  from  Lexington,  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1775,  passed  through  Charlestown.  In  the  morning,  when  intelligence  was 
received  that  the  expedition  to  Concord  was  on  the  march,  the  schools 
were  dismissed,  and  great  excitement  prevailed.  In  the  afternoon  the  Hon. 
James  Russell  received  a  note  from  General  Gage,  saying  he  had  been 
informed  that  armed  men  had  left  Charlestown  during  the  day  to  obstruct 
the  return  of  the  troops  to  Boston ;  and  that  if  another  armed  man  went 
out,  the  most  disagreeable  consequences  might  be  eJcpected.  The  British 
entered  the  town  by  the  Cambridge  road,  about  sunset.  As  soon  as  their 
approach  was  positively  known,  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  fled  over 
the  Neck  to  the  neighboring  lowns.  The  troops  occupied  Bunker  Hill 
that  night  and  were  reinforced  by  a  detachment  sent  over  from  Boston. 
Those  inhabitants  who  remained  in  the  town  lost  no  time  in  removing 
their  famiUes  and  valuables  to  a  place  of  safety  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment ;  so  that  on  the  seventeenth  of  June,  when  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  2  was  fought,  "  only  one  or  two  hundred  remained  out  of  a  population 
of  between  two  and  three  thousand." 

The  last  town-meeting  before  the  town  was  burned  was  held  March  21, 
1775,  when  David  Cheever,  an  active  member  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies, 
was  chosen  delegate  to  the  Provincial  Congress.  The  last  meeting  of  the 
selectmen  assembled  April  7,  when  the  interest  on  Captain  Richard  Sprague's 
legacy  for  the  poor  was  distributed. 

Time  has  dealt  severely  with  Charlestown,  —  the  conflagration  of  1775 
sparing  only  about  fifteen  houses  at  the  upper  end  of  the  peninsula,  just 
within  the  Neck.  Her  highways,  her  ancient  records,  and  the  gravestones 
upon  Burial  Hill  are  all  that  remain  to  us  as  memorials  of  the  first  century 
and  a  half  of  our  existence.  Nor  have  we  any  plan  of  the  town  made 
before  its  destruction. 


Qj/&UAzy    ^AcSfi^ 


»  Mr.  Kurd  was  town  treasurer  from  1772  till  1776.  2  Jq  ^e  described  in  Vol.  IIT. 


CHAPTER    XL 

ROXBURY  IN  THE   PROVINCIAL   PERIOD. 
BY  FRANCIS  S.  DRAKE. 

THE  abrogation  of  its  charter  in  1684  by  James  II.,  and  the  arbitrary  rule 
of  the  royal  governor,  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  which  followed,  stirred 
Massachusetts  to  its  profoundest  depths.  To  half  a  century  of  self-gov- 
ernment under  peculiarly  favorable  circumstances  had  succeeded  a  tyranny 
which  must  in  any  event  have  been  shortlived.  Happily  for  her  the  rev- 
olution which  placed  William  of  Orange  upon  the  English  throne  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  which  she  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage.  Of  the  origi- 
nal settlers  of  Roxbury  nearly  all  had  passed  from  the  stage  before  the  new 
order  of  things  had  been  imposed ;  but  to  Eliot,  Bowles,  Williams,  Crafts, 
and  the  few  of  that  noble  band  who  still  remained,  the  loss  of  those  liberties 
for  which  they  had  striven  so  long  and  suffered  so  much  must  indeed  have 
seemed  intolerably  grievous.  One  of  Roxbury's  distinguished  sons.  Rev. 
John  Wise,  minister  of  Ipswich,  was  in  1688  fined  and  imprisoned  by 
Andros  for  his  vigorous  opposition  to  the  tax  levied  in  that  year  by  the 
governor,  without  authority  from  the  Assembly.  The  men  of  Roxbury, 
under  Captain  Samuel  Ruggles,  Sr.,  Lieutenant  Samuel  Gore,  and  Ensign 
Timothy  Stevens,  assisted  their  brethren  of  Boston  in  overthrowing  their 
oppressors,  April  18,  1689,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Hill 
and  the  Castle.  The  action  taken  by  the  town  at  this  time  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  provisional  government  is  thus  recorded :  — 

"May  6,  1689.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Roxbury,  orderly 
called,  Lieutenant  Samuel  Ruggles  and  Nathaniel  Holmes  were  chosen  and  authorized 
to  meet  the  representatives  of  the  several  towns  assembled  at  Boston,  9th  inst.,  and 
there  to  concur  and  joyne  with  them  in  their  endeavors  to  settle  and  establish  a  govern- 
ment in  the  country  (for  the  present),  in  such  a  way  as  shall  be  thought  best  for  the 
present  good  and  safety  of  the  country.  * 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  upon  the  20th  of  this  instant  May,  the  com- 
mittee having  reported  the  instructions  of  the  several  towns  as  being  too  general,  it 
was  therefore  signified  unto  them  that  it  was  their  desire  that  the  governor,  deputy- 
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governor,  and  such  assistants  as  were  chosen  and  sworn  in,  in  1686,  should  resume  the 
government  of  this  colony  according  to  charter. 

"  June  3.  John  Bowles  and  Lieutenant  Samuel  Ruggles  were  chosen  representa- 
tives to  meet  at  Boston,  June  5,  then  and  there  to  consult  the  present  emergencies 
(relating  to  the  public  affairs  of  the  country)." 

Among  those  who  at  this  time  were  made  to  feel  the  popular  vengeance 
was  Joseph  Dudley,  who,  as  President  of  the  Council,  and  all  the  more  as 
a  native  citizen  upon  whom  they  had  heaped  their  honors,  had  incurred 
their  extreme  resentment.  He  had  been  sent  in  1682  to  England,  as  one 
of  the  agents  to  save  the  charter  of  the  colony ;  but  finding  the  attempt 
ineffectual  had  advised  its  surrender.  This  counsel,  while  it  cost  him  his 
popularity  at  home,  helped  him  to  obtain  the  appointment  to  the  presi- 
dency of  New  England,  with  which  he  returned  in  1685.  When  the  out- 
break occurred  he  was  at  Providence,  presiding  as  chief-justice  upon  the 
Narragansett  circuit.  He  was  seized  and  brought  to  Boston,  where  he  was 
thrust  into  jail  and  treated  with  great  severity,  but  was  released  in  the  follow- 
ing January,  and  sailed  for  England  in  February  1690.  An  unpleasant  episode 
occurred  to  vary  the  monotony  of  his  imprisonment.  After  having  on  the 
plea  of  ill-health,  and  by  giving  heavy  bonds,  procured  from  the  court  the 
indulgence  of  being  confined  under  guard  in  his  own  house  in  Roxbury,  he 
was  after  a  brief  respite  compelled  to  re-enter  his  prison  walls.  The  people 
were  less  lenient  than  the  court,  and  promptly  reversed  its  decision.  A 
contemporary  account  says :  — 

"  About  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  being  Saturday  night,  about  200  or  300  of  the 
rabble,  Bearing  and  Soule  heading  of  them,  went  and  broke  open  his  house  and 
brought  him  to  town.  The  keeper  of  the  jail  would  not  receive  him,  and  they  took 
him  to  Mr.  Paige's  (whose  wife  was  a  sister  of  Dudley's).  Monday  night  the  15th 
they  broke  into  Mr.  Paige's  house,  smashing  his  windows,  in  the  search  for  Dudley, 
who  promised  to  go  to  prison  again  and  remain  until  the  fury  of  the  people  should  be 
allayed.  The  i6th  instant  Mr.  Dudley  walked  to  the  prison  accompanied  with  several 
gentlemen,  there  being  no  stilling  the  people  otherwise." 

Joseph,  son  of  Governor  Thomas  Dudley,  was  born  in  Roxbury,  July  23, 
1647,  after  his  father  had  attained  the  age  of  seventy.  He  was  educated  for 
the  ministry  but  soon  turned  his  attention  to  civil  affairs,  for  which  he  was 
admirably  qualified  by  habits  of  diligence  and  by  the  possession  of  abilities  of 
a  high  order.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  with  the  Narragansetts  in  Decem- 
ber 1675,  and  as  one  of  the  commissioners  dictated  the  terms  of  a  treaty 
with  that  once  powerful  tribe.  He  was  a  member  of  the  General  Court 
from  1673  to  1675 ;  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  United  Colonies 
from  1677  to  1681 ;  an  Assistant  from  1676  to  1685  ;  President  of  New 
England  by  a  commission  from  James  II.  from  Sept.  27,  1685,  to  Decem- 
ber 1686;  President  of  the  Council  and  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1687-89;  Chief-Justice  of  New  York  in  1691-92;  Deputy-Gov- 
ernor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  England,    from    1694  to    1702;    and   was   a 
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member  of  the  British  Parliament  for  Newton,  England,  in  1701.  He  closed 
nis  long  official  career  as  Governor  of  Massachusetts  from  1702  to  1715,  and 
died  in  Roxbury,  April  2,  1720. 

While  residing  in  England  from  1693  to  1702,  he  labored  assiduously  for 
a  reconciliation  with  his  countrymen,  and  by  his  superior  sense  and  polished 


EXTRACT  FROM  DUDLEY'S  LETTER  FROM  JAIL.* 

1  [This  is  from  a  letter  in  the  Mass.  Archives,  an  autograph  letter  of  Dudley  to  Cotton  Mather, 
There  is  also  in  the  Mather  Papers,  in  the  Prince  asking  his  aid  to  obtain  his  release  from  prison, 
Library   (now  in  the  Boston  Public  Library),     dated  June  21,  1689.  —  Ed.] 
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manners  acquired  the  friendship  of  many  considerable  persons  at  court. 
Sir  Richard  Steele,  his  daily  companion  at  this  time,  acknowledged  that  he 
"  owed  many  fine  thoughts,  and  the  manner  of  expressing  them,  to  his  happy 
acquaintance  with  Colonel  Dudley;  and  that  he  had  one  quality  which  he 
never  knew  any  man  possessed  of  but  him,  which  was  that  he  could  talk 
him  down  into  tears  when  he  had  a  mind  to  it,  by  the  command  he  had  of 


fine  thoughts  and  words  adapted  to  move  the  affections."  He  recommended 
himself  to  the  dissenters  in  England  by  his  serious,  grave  deportment ;  and 
even  had  the  address  to  reconcile  to  himself  Rev.  Cotton  Mather,  from  whom 
he  obtained  a  favorable  letter  which  he  made  known  to  King  William  III., 

J  [There  is  mention   of  various   portraits  of     1856,11.342.    Anotlier  likeness  of  Joseph  Dudley 
the  Dudleys  in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  Oct.      is  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Society's  gallery.  —  Ed. I    ' 
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and  which  removed  that  monarch's  objections  to  Dudley's  appointment  as 
governor,  —  a  post  he  had  long  endeavored  to  secure. 

Although  on  his  return  to  Boston  he  was  received  with  marks  of  respect, 
the  past  was  by  no  means  forgotten,  and  he  never  regained  his  lost  popu- 
larity. He  incurred  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  Mathers;  but  by  his  great 
administrative  talents  and  judicious  management  he  succeeded  irr  gradually 
lessening  the  odium  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  body  of  the  people. 

No  native  of  New  England  has  ever  experienced  so  many  vicissitudes  or 
enjoyed  so  many  public  honors  and  offices  as  Joseph  Dudley.  "  He  was," 
says  a  contemporary,  "  a  very  comely  person,  of  a  noble  aspect  and  a  grace- 
ful mien,  having  the  gravity  of  a  judge  and  the  goodness  of  a  father.  In  pri- 
vate life  he  was  amiable,  affable,  and  polite,  and  courteous  in  his  intercourse 
with  all  classes."      Less  eulo-  ^_ 

gistic,  but  doubtless  more  cor-  /  ^^<Ol^^ 

rect,  is  what  is  said  of  him  by    4  j(*  •     trf^  /7  ^  'l 

Judge  Sewall,  whose  daughter  /      ^-<^Ue^t^    /"V/^    ' 

was  married  to  Dudley's  son.  U    ^  / 

"Often,"  says  Sewall,  "the 
Governor  says  that  if  anybody 
would  deal  plainly  with  him  he 
would  kiss  them.  But  I  (who 
did  so)  received  many  a  bite 
and  many  a  hard  word  from 
him."  Dudley  rendered  im- 
portant services  to  Har\'ard 
College,  and  was  a  benefactor 
of  the  Roxbury  Free  School, 

to  which  he  bequeathed  ;^SO  for  selectmen,  1710. 

the  support  of  a  Latin  master.^ 

Strenuous  efforts  had  been  made  by  successive  royal  governors  to  obtain 
a  fixed  salary  from  the  Province,  instead  of  deriving  their  support  from 
legislative  grants,  as  had  always  been  the  custom.  Soon  after  Governor 
Burnet's  arrival  in  1728  the  inhabitants  of  Roxbury  voted  — 

"  That  it  is  the  mind  and  desire  of  this  town  that  the  Hon.  Wm.  Dudley,  Esq., 
our  representative,  be  informed  that  this  town  is  desirous  His  Excellency  Wm. 
Burnet,  Esq.,  our  governor,  should  be  very  honorably  supported ;  but  that  it  is  against 
the  mind  and  desire  of  this  town  that  our  said  representative  should  consent  to  the 
passing  any  act  or  acts  for  fixing  a  salary  on  our  governor  for  the  time  being,  or  for 
any  limited  time." 

In  the  various  Indian  wars  and  those  in  which  England  and  France  con- 
tended for  empire  in  America  citizens  of  Roxbury  were  actively  engaged.^ 

^  [Other  estimates  of  Dudley  are  given  in  the  2  [xhe  general  story  of  these  wars  is  told  in 

chapters  by  Mr.  Whitmore  and  Dr.  Ellis  in  the     Colonel    Higginson's   chapter    in   the    present 
present  volume.  —  Ed,]  volume.  —  Ed.] 
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Of  thirty-nine  soldiers  who  went  from  Roxbury  and  Brookline  under  Cap- 
tain Andrew  Gardner,  in  the  ill-fated  expedition  to  Canada  in  1690,  Samuel 
Newell  was  the  sole  survivor.  A  tract  of  land  was  in  1735  granted  to 
their  widows  and  children,  called  Roxbury,  or  Gardner's  Canada,  now 
Warwick,  Massachusetts.     Captain  Joseph  Heath,  grandson  of  William  the 

/^  .  .  ^         ^  emigrant,  commanded  at  Fort 

l£y^A^      JT^^^-^^^  Richmond,  York  County,  Maine, 

/  from   1724  to    1730.      He  was 

long  in  the  provincial  service  on  the  eastern  frontier,  and  in  1725 
led  an  expedition  across  the  country  from  the  Kennebec  to  the 
Penobscot,  and  destroyed  a  French  post  and  village  at  Fort  Hill, 
near  Bangor.  For  m.any  years  and  until  1742  Captain  John  Gyles,  of  Rox- 
bury,    commanded      sue-  , 

cessively  at  Fort  George         /f/y/'^  /O   /'       C    -f- 

(Brunswick,  Maine),  and  ^^-V^^-*^  '^^^f^  t/^'^^^^^^^^'T'-'^J^X^ 
at     St.     George's     River     A^  ^/^  / 

(Thomaston).     His  Lieu-  ^ 

tenant  William  Heath  and  his  Ensign  Ebenezer  Seaver  being  also  of  Rox- 
bury, it  is  not  unlikely  that  his  soldiers  were  from  the  same  place.  Gyles, 
who  died  here  ia  1755,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  had  in  his  youth  passed 
some  years  (1689-1698)  in  Canada,  and  was  often  employed  as  an  interpreter 
for  the  English,  as  he  had  been  captured  by  and  lived  with  the  Indians.^ 

In  the  Louisburg  expedition  in  1745  were  two  Roxbury  companies,  com- 
manded respectively  by  Nathaniel  Williams  and  John  Ruggles.     Ebenezer 
y^  Newell  was  lieutenant  of  the  com- 

(y{/       /  /J    p  /^  P^"^  commanded   by  Estes  Hatch. 

Jl  ath  W tlLi  i^i-^nip  Notwithstanding  the  alacrity  shown 
^  V  '      in  volunteering  for  this  expedition. 

Governor  Shirley  was  compelled  by  the  exigency  to  employ  force  in  order 
to  man  the  vessels  that  weix  to  accompany  it,  and  orders  were  issued 
to  Colonel  Brinley,  commanding  the 
Suffolk  regiment,  to  impress  twenty 
men  from  Roxbury.    Among  those  thus 

forced  into  service  from  the  town  were  

Obadiah  Davis,  John  Wood,  Jr.,  Joseph  ^  ""^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Mayo,   Jr.,   and    Samuel   Chamberlain.  j 

Colonel  Joseph  Williams,  Captain  Jeremiah  Richards,  Jr.,  and  Lieutenant 
Ephraim  Jackson,  of  Roxbury,  served  in  the  Canada  campaigns  of  1758-60. 
Captain  Richards's  company  included  many  Roxbury  men. 

In   the   memorable   contest   resulting    in   American   Independence,    as 
well  as  in  the  preliminary  movements  that  brought  it  on,  Roxbury  vvent 

1  At  the  request  of  his  wife,  Hannah  Heath,  text  is  from  a  paper  dated  in  1727      See  Gvles 

he  published  in  Boston,  in  1736,  an  account  of  Family,  by  John  A.  Vinton,  p.  122.     N.  E  HH 

his   life   called   Memoirs   of    Odd    Adventures,  and  Geiual.  Reg.,  Jan.  1867,  P-  49-    Oct' 1867 

Strange  Deliverances,  etc.    His  autograph  in  the  p.  361.  '  •   '     /■ 
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hand  in  hand  with  Boston  as  she  had  done  eighty-six  years  before  when 
colonial  liberty  was  imperilled  by  Andros,  and  as  she  was  yet  to  do  eighty- 
six  years  later  when  the  great  Rebellion  began.  Boston  took  the  lead  in 
opposition  to  the  acts  of  Parliament,  and  Roxbury  nobly  seconded  her. 


SELECTMEN,    1756. 

Dr.  Warren,  William  Heath,  Colonel  Joseph  Williams,  and  others  of  her 
leading  men  were  in  constant  communication  with  Samuel  Adams  and 
other  master  spirits  of  what  was  then  the  "  hub  "  of  revolution,  co-operat- 
ing with  them  in  counsel  and  in  action.  The  town-meetings  were  held 
in  the  old  meeting-house  of  the  First 
Parish.     Looking  over  her  records  of       ^  *^^dj^        j^ — " 

this    period  one  is   not  surprised    that      ly^^'T***      ./L'C-«v/2 —  

Lord  Dartmouth,  his  Majesty's  secretary         off  ^ ^^      7]      ^ 

for  the  colonies,  should  have  written  to      //U^/'^'^'^'^^«y7Wjl^^^__ 
Governor  Hutchinson  that  the  resolves        ^-fjf         ^        O'     CLc 
of  Roxbury,  Marblehead,  and  Plymouth      Sv^^^^-^  JjU^^^ 
contained  very  extraordinary  doctrines.     ^  /O 

Many  of  these  papers  were  written  by  ^(^^^^^  JL^yU^ 
Heath,  and  are  vigorous  and   forcible  / 

presentations  of  the  views  and  feelings  selectmen,  1762. 

of  the  people  at  Ikrge. 

The  first  of  these,  dated  Oct.  22,  1765,  instructs  the  representative  of  the 
town.  Colonel  Joseph  Williams,  to  urge  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act ;  to 
declare  the  town's  unwillingness  to  submit  to  internal  taxes  other  than 
those  imposed  by  the  General  Court ;  and  recommends  a  "  clear,  explicit, 
and  spirited  assertion  and  vindication  of  our  rights  and  liberties  as  inherent 
in  our  very  natures  and  confirmed  to  us  by  charter." 

This  Act,  repealed  in  1766,  was  followed  in  1767  by  that  levying  duties 
upon  glass,  paper,  painters'  colors,  and  tea.  This  new  aggression  was 
promptly  met  by  resolutions  to  stop  importation,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
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create  and  develop  domestic  manufactures,  — a  course   generally  adopted 
by  the  colonies.     Dec.  7,  1767,  it  was  resolved  that  — 

"  This  town  will  take  all  proper  and  legal  measures  to  encourage  the  produce  and 
manufactures  of  this  Province,  and  to  lessen  the  use  of  superfluities  from  abroad,  pro- 
vided that  Boston  and  the  neighboring  towns  will  come  into  it.  And  as  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  town  that  divers  new  manufactures  may  be  set  up  in  America  to  great 
advantage,  and  some  others  carried  to  a  greater  extent,  —  therefore,  Voted,  that  the  town 
will,  by  all  prudent  ways  and  means,  encourage  the  use  and  consumption  of  glass  and 
paper  made  in  the  colonies  of  America,  and  more  especially  in  this  province,  and  also 
of  linen  and  woollen  cloths." 

A  large  and  influential  committee  was  appointed  to  procure  signatures 
to  the  non-importation  agreement.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  the  names  of 
those  who  continued  to  import  contrary  to  its  tenor  were  read,  and  it  was 
voted  that  they  be  annually  read  at  "  March  meeting." 

On  May  26,  1769,  Roxbury  took  the  important  step  of  recommending 
through  her  faithful  representative,  Colonel  Williams,  a  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Assemblies  of 
other  provinces.  She  also  instructed  him  to  inquire  "why  the  King's  troops 
have  been  quartered  in  the  body  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Province,  while 
the  barracks  provided  heretofore  have  remained  in  a  manner  useless,"  and 
not  to  comply  with  any  requisitions  for  payment  therefor ;  to  inquire  why 
criminals  have  not  been  prosecuted  and  punished ;  to  strive  by  every  con- 
stitutional method  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  revenue  acts;  and,  finally, 
she  enjoins  frugality  with  respect  to  grants  of  the  public  moneys, —  "the 
load  of  debt  remaining  on  the  province  and  the  great  scarcity  of  cash,''  say 
the  resolves  of  the  town,  "  is  a  loud  call  to  this." 

/  ,    .  p  Three  days  after  the  Boston  Mas- 

^    // /  *//  '  sacre,  a  committee  chosen   at   a   full 

jH^ 'liJCiiAii^TVd  ""'"^  town-meeting  —  consisting  of  Colonel 

Joseph  Williams,  Eleazer  Weld,  John 
Williams,  Jr.,  John  Child,  Captain  Wil- 


V^  ^^^J 


^^ic^^ 


.^  ..am  Heath,  Nathaniel  Ruggles,   and 
/?\>t /^      Major    William    Thompson  —  waited 


on  Lieut.-Governor  Hutchinson  with 
a  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rox- 
bury, praying  for  the  removal  of  all 
the  troops  out  of  the  town  immedi- 
ately. Hutchinson  returned  an  answer 
the  same  day  disclaiming  any  authority 
to  order  the  troops  from  their  present 
post.  He  quailed,  however,  before 
the  iron  will  and  inflexible  temper  of 

Samuel  Adams ;    and  with  the  removal  of  the  troops  quiet  was  restored. 

The  bells  of  Roxbury  were  tolled  in  honor  of  the  victims  whose  funeral 

took  place  on  the  same  day  the  petition  was  presented. 
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At  a  town-meeting  held  Nov.  i6,  1772,  to  consider  "the  late  alarming 
report  that  the  judges  were  to  receive  their  salaries  direct  from  the  crown," 
a  committee  was  appointed  who  at  a  subsequent  meeting  reported  in  favor 
of  instructing  Captain  William  Heath,  their  representative,  to  propose  an 
act  appropriating  a  sufficient  fund  to  support  the  judges  and  render  them 
independent  of  the  crown  so  far  as  possible,  provided  their  commissions 
were  during  good  behavior,  and  that  they  might  be  removed  on  application 
to  the  two  Houses.  A  letter  from  the  town  of  Boston  requesting  "  a  free 
communication  of  sentiments  on  our  common  danger"  was  then  considered, 
and  a  committee  chosen  to  report  thereon.  The  result,  reported  December 
14,  in  the  language  of  the  record  "  made  great  uneasiness  in  the  meeting  and 
very  difficult  to  understand  the  true  state  of  the  vote,  and  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants  withdrew  from  the  meeting."  This  report  was  probably  drawn 
up  by  the  chairman,  Isaac  Winslow,  Esq.,  whose  conservative  views  finally 
led  him  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Tories.  The  Boston  Gazette  gives  full  par- 
ticulars of  this  stormy  meeting,  at  which  the  conservative  element  in  the 
town  made  a  strenuous  and  well-nigh  successful  effort  to  check  the  popular 
movement.  It  appears  that,  after  several  fruitless  attempts  to  ascertain  the 
vote,  the  House  was  divided,  and  a  majority  rejected  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee; whereupon  those  gentlemen  and  their  friends  withdrew.  Moder- 
ator Heath  then  read  the  minority  report  prepared  by  himself,  which  was 
accepted.  A  committee  of  correspondence  was  then  chosen  consisting  of 
Captain  William  Heath,  Nathaniel  Patten,  Nathaniel  Felton,  Samuel  Sumner, 
Ebenezer  Dorr,  David  Weld,  and  Captain  Ebenezer  Whiting. 

Roxbury  sent  her  committee  to  Faneuil  Hall  to  meet  those  of  the  other 
towns,  Nov.  22,  1773,  to  consider  the  final  attempt  of  the  British  ministry  to 
raise  a  revenue  in  America,  by  permitting  the  East  India  Company  to  send 
their  tea  hither  free  of  duty.  At  the  town  meeting,  held  December  3,  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject,  after  voting  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  patrolling  of  soldiers 
about  the  streets  of  the  town  with  their  arms,  "  equipt  in  a  warlike  posture," 
a  series  of  patriotic  resolutions  was  passed,  declaring  among  other  things  that 
"  the  purpose  for  which  the  tax  is  laid  —  namely,  for  the  support  of  govern- 
ment, the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  defence  of  America  —  has  a 
direct  tendency  to  render  assemblies  useless  and  to  introduce  arbitrary  gov- 
ernment and  slavery ;  and  that  whoever  shall  aid  or  abet  in  unloading  or 
receiving  the  tea  is  an  enemy  to  America,  and  that  those  who  refuse  to 
resign  their  appointments  to  receive  and  sell  said  tea  discover  a  temper 
inimical  to  the  rights,  liberties,  and  prosperity  of  America,  and  that  in  such 
light  they  will  be  viewed  by  this  town,  from  whom  they  may  not  expect  the 
least  protection."  Several  of  the  young  men  of  Roxbury  were  members  of 
the  famous  "  tea  party',"  and  lent  a  hand  in  making  a  "  teapot "  of  Boston 
harbor  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  16,  1773. 

William  Heath  and  Aaron  Davis  were  delegates  to  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress convened  Oct.  5,  1774,  and  also  to  that  held  in  the  following  February. 
December  28  the  town  voted  to  adopt  one  fourth  of  its  militia  as  minutemen, 
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and  "  for  their  encouragement "  voted  them  one  shilling  for  every  three 
hours  duty.  The  companies  were  subsequently  reorganized,  so  that  there 
was  one  in  each  of  the  three  parishes.  One  hundred  pounds  were  appro- 
priated for  their  pay,  which  was  increased  to  sixpence  an  hour.  General 
Heath  tells  us  that  Roxbury  was  the  first  town  to  raise  a  company  of 
minutemen  in  America,  in  1775. 

In  the  anxious  days  of  preparation  preceding  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  Roxbury,  like  a  faithful  sentinel  at  the  outpost  of  liberty,  kept  a 
vigilant  eye  on  the  movements  of  the  soldiery  in  Boston,  while  her  own 
streets  were  patrolled  by  a  British  guard  at  all  hours  of  the  night.  Within 
her  borders  couriers  stood  ready  to  convey  into  the  country  at  a  moment's 
warning  the  earliest  notice  of  impending  danger.  Arms  and  ammunition 
skilfully  secreted  in  the  wagons  of  her  farmers  were  smuggled  out  of  the 
town  through  the  guard  stationed  on  the  Neck,  and  loads  of  straw  on  their 
way  to  the  garrison  in  Boston  were  intercepted  and  made  a  bonfire  of  by 
her  citizens. 

Three  companies  of  Roxbury  minutemen,  commanded  respectively  by 
Moses  Whiting,  William  Draper,  and  Lemuel  Child,  responded  to  their 
country's  call  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  and  did  good  service  on  that 
memorable  occasion.  Their  lieutenants  were  Jacob  Davis,  Moses  Draper, 
Thomas  Mayo,  John  Davis,  Lemuel  May,  and  Isaac  Williams.  Dr.  Warren, 
General  Heath,  and  Major  Greaton,  were  actively  occupied  during  the  day 
in  assembling  the  scattered  guerilla  parties  of  minutemen  and  posting  them 
advantageously,  —  Heath,  on  account  of  his  rank,  exercising  command,  or 
so  much  of  it  as  the  impromptu  nature  of  the  affair  would  admit.  Moses 
Whiting's  company  afterwards  made  part  of  Greaton's  regiment,  serving 
through  the  campaigns  of  1775  and  1776.  Moses  Draper  led  a  company 
of  Gardner's  MidHlesex  regiment  at  Bunker  Hill.  Edward  Payson  Wil- 
liams,, a  corporal  at  Lexington,  died  in  the  service  in  1777,  with  the  rank  of 
Major.  Lieutenant  Samuel  Foster  became  a  captain  in  Greaton's  regiment, 
with  Jonathan  Dorr  as  his  second  lieutenant.  At  the  close  of  the  day  the 
tired  Roxbury  minutemen  rested  on  their  arms  on  Meeting-house  Hill,  after 
placing  a  guard  at  the  Neck.  On  the  following  day  at  least  10,000  men  had 
assembled  in  arms  around  Boston,  and  the  siege  was  immediately  begun. 

The  American  right  was  at  Roxbury,  its  main  post  being  Meeting-house 
Hill.  Its  first  commander  was  General  John  Thomas,  an  excellent  officer, 
whose  headquarters  were  in  the  parsonage  house,  yet  standing,  opposite  the 
church.  Giving  place  in  July  to  General  Ward,  he  commanded  a  brigade 
under  him,  and  led  the  successful  movement  on  Dorchester  Heights  that 
terminated  the  siege.  Ward's  headquarters  wer:  in  the  Brinley  House, 
afterwards  the  residence  of  General  Dearborn.  Meeting-house  Hill  com- 
mon was  the  grapd  parade  of  the  army.  Here  the  guards  for  the  advanced 
lines  on  the  Neck,  for  the  main  guard  in  Roxbury  Street,  for  Lamb's  Dam 
Mill  Creek,  and  for  the  other  posts,  and  the  fatigue  parties  employed  on  the 
fortifications  were  formed  every  morning,  and  inspected  by  Thomas,  Spencer 
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or  Greene.  The  Rhode  Islanders  were  stationed  at  Jamaica  Plain,  the  Con- 
necticut brigade  was  on  Parker  Hill,  the  Massachusetts  men  at  the  lines,  on 
Meeting-house  Hill,  and  in  its  vicinity.  The  best  furnished  troops  were  the 
Rhode  Islanders,  whose  tents  and  equipments,  in  the  newest  English  style, 
gave  them  the  appearance  of  the  regular  camp  of  the  enemy.  The  vacated 
estates  of  the  loyaUsts,  Loring,  Auchmuty,  Hutchinson,  Bernard,  and  Hallo- 
well,  were  all  in  military  occupation,  and  many  of  the  houses  vacated  by 
the  inhabitants  were  used  as  barracks  by  the  soldiers.  The  "  Burying- 
Ground  redoubt,"  the  first  defensive  work  constructed,  protected  the  road 
to  Dorchester  as  well  as  the  entrance  to  the  town  itself  The  Roxbury 
Lines,  erected  later,  constituted  an  advanced  line  of  defence  crossing  the 
highway  just  north  of  the  Boston  boundary,  and  extending  from  Lamb's 
Dam  on  the  east  to  Brookline  on  the  west.  Strong  earthworks  were  thrown 
up  on  the  site  of  the  Dudley  mansion  and  on  two  eminences  southwest  of 
Meeting-house  Hill. 

"  About  noon  of  the  memorable  1 7th  of  June,"  wrote  a  soldier  in  Colonel  Learned's 
regiment,  "  we  fired  an  alarm  and  rang  the  bells  in  Roxbury,  and  every  man  was 
ordered  to  arms,  as  an  attack  was  expected.  Colonel  Learned  marched  his  regiment 
up  to  the  Meeting-house  and  then  to  the  burying-ground,  which  was  the  alarm-post, 
where  we  laid  in  ambush  with  two  field-pieces  placed  to  give  it  to  them  unawares 
should  the  regulars  come.  About  six  o'clock  the  enemy  drew  in  their  sentries,  and 
immediately  a  heavy  fire  was  opened  from  the  fortification.  The  balls  whistled  over 
our  heads  and  through  the  houses,  making  the  clapboards  and  shingles  fly  in  all  direc- 
tions. Before  the  firing  had  begun,  the  General  ordered  some  men  down  the  street  to 
fell  some  apple-trees  across  the  street  to  hinder  the  approach  of  their  artillery.  Bomb- 
shells were  thrown  hourly  into  Roxbury  during  the  night.'' 

One  of  the  first  orders  issued  by  Washington  on  taking  command  of  the 
army  was  for  the  removal  of  a  number  of  houses  on  Roxbury  Street,  —  a 
military  necessity.  Roxbury  bore  the  brunt  of  the  conflict  during  the 
eleven  months  of  the  siege,  and  suffered  severely  from  the  enemy's  can- 
non as  well  as  from  the  devastation  caused  by  military  occupation.  An 
estimate  of  her  losses  in  the  siege,  made  by  the  Selectmen  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence,  foots  up  .^24,412,  shared  among  some  two  hun- 
dred individuals,  about  forty  of  whom  were  damaged  to  the  extent  of  ;^200 
and  upwards.  So  serious  was  the  injury  inflicted  upon  the  town,  that  it 
petitioned  the  General  Court  for  an  abatement  of  its  Province  tax,  two 
ninths  of  which  was  accordingly  taken  off.  The  historian  Belknap,  writing 
in  October  1775,  says, — 

"  Nothing  struck  me  with  more  horror  than  the  present  condition  of  Roxbury. 
That  once  busy  crowded  street  is  now  occupied  only  by  a  picket-guard.  The  houses 
are  deserted,  the  windows  taken  out,  and  many  shot-holes  visible.  Some  have  been 
burnt  and  others  pulled  down,  to  make  room  for  the  fortifications." 

On  May  22,  1776,  the  town  instructed  her  representatives.  Dr.  Jonathan 
Davies,  Increase  Sumner,  and  Aaron  Davis,  that,  "  if  the  honorable  Con- 
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gress  shall  for  the  safety  of  the  said  colonies  declare  them  independent,  they 
the  said  inhabitants  will  solemnly  engage  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  to 
support  them  in  the  measure."  A  year  later  she  again  instructs  them  to 
favor  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  for  the  State ;  but  it  was  not  until  May, 
1780,  that  the  instrument  finally  adopted  was  accepted  by  the  town.  The 
articles  of  Confederation  of  the  Thirteen  United  Colonies  were  adopted  by 
her  Jan.  30,  1778.^ 

Several  fine  old  mansions  yet  remaining  in  Roxbury  serve  as  memorials 
to  the  present  generation  of  the  Tory  gentry  who  built  and  occupied  them, 
and  who  at  that  time  constituted  the  aristocracy  of  the  town.  The  loyalists 
of  Roxbury  were  without  exception  men  of  high  character,  who  abandoned 
valuable  estates  for  the  sake  of  principle.  Three  of  them.  Sir  William 
Pepperell  the  younger,  Isaac  Winslow,  and  Commodore  Loring,  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Governor's  Council.  Their  houses  and  lands  were  leased  by  the 
selectmen  until  the  passage   of  the   confiscation   act   of  1779   made  them 

the  property  of  the  State, 
( "f  //7  ^    ^°''  whose   benefit  they  were 

eventually    sold.       Governor 
^  Bernard's    mansion,    on    the 

southwest  side  of  Jamaica 
Pond,  occupied  after  his  departure  by  the  younger  Sir  William  Pepperell, 
was  long  ago  taken  down,  as  also  was  that  of  Governor  Dudley,  the  home 
for  many  years  of, Isaac  Winslow,  Esq. 

Shirley  Place,  on  Shirley  Street,  the  grandest  of  these  old  residences, 
built  by  Governor  Shirley  about  1748,  became  in  1764  the  property  of 
Judge  Eliakim  Hutchinson,  Shirley's  son-in-law.  Long  afterward  it  was  the 
home  of  Governor  Eustis.  Washington,  Franklin,  Lafayette,  Webster,  Clay 
Calhoun,  and  Burr  were  numbered 
among  its  distinguished  guests.^ 
Another  of  these  relics  of  colonial 

days  stands  at  the  corner  of  Cliff  ^/^ 

and  Washington  streets.     It  was  ^^ 

built    about    ^761    by   the    younger  ^    z^*'"^      t 

Judge  Auchmuty,  who  resided  here  ^/ipU    ^^UC^rvt^  (u 

until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolu-  J 

tion.  It  was  afterward  the  home  of  autographs  of  the  elder  and  younger 
Governor  Increase  Sumner.    Here,  as  auchmuty. 

a  convenient  halting-place  between  the  Province  House  and  the  Governor's 
country  seat  at  Jamaica  Plain  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  residence  at 
Milton,  met  the  secret  conclave  of  Crown  officers  who  plotted  the  overthrow 

1  [The  present  outline  sketch  of  the  connec-  tions;  but  the   full  story  of  these  days  will  be 

tion  of  Roxbury  with  the  political   commotions  told  in  the  next  volume  of  this  History.  -  Ed  ] 
and  the  succeedmg  military  movements  which  led  2  [a  view  of  this  mansion  is  given  elsewhere 

to  and  accompanied  the  War  of  Independence,  in  this  volume,  in  connection  with  a  portrait  of 

seems  properly  placed  here  for  the  local  associa-  Governor  Shirley  —  Ed  ] 
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of  colonial  liberty.  Here  Bernard,  Hutchinson,  Auchmuty,  Hallowell,  and 
Paxton  discussed  the  proposed  alterations  in  the  charter,  and  the  bringing 
over  British  soldiers  to  averawe  the  people.  The  younger  Robert  Auch- 
muty died  in  London,  an  exile  from  his  native  land,  in  November,  17SS. 
His  father,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  judge,  also  a  resident  of  Roxbur)-, 
was  a  man  of  extraordinary  talent,  and  famous  for  wit  and  shrewdness.     The 


^jRVi-^^W^W^- 
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son  beexme  a  successful  advocate  and  ^\as  the  colleague 
of  Adams  and  Oumc).  m  the  defence  of  the  Biitish  sol 
diers  tried  for  participation  m  the  "  Boston  Massacre. 

The  mansion  at  the  corner  of  Boylston  and  Centre  streets,  built  about  1738, 
was  hastily  vacated  by  Captain  Benjamin  Hallowell,  its  loyal  owner,  early 
in  April,  1775.  During  the  siege 
it  was  a  hospital  for  the  camp  at 
Roxbury.  The  estate  was  in  1801 
regained  by  his  son,  Ward  Nicho- 
las Hallowell,  who  claimed  it  in 
the  right  of  his  mother  and  assumed  her  name  of  Boylston.  Captain  Hal- 
lowell commanded  the  Province  20-gun  ship  "  King  George,"  during  the 
French  war,  rendering   essential   service   at  the   retaking  of  Newfoundland. 

'  (This  house,  the  present  residence  of  man.  K.  S.  Dr.ikc,  in  liis  '/'own  I'f  Roxhniv, 
Charles  F.  Bradff)rd,  Esq.,  is  delineated  frtjni  p.  352,  enlar;;u^  ii]imii  its  historical  .issociations 
a   photograph  kindly  furnished  by   that  gentle-      — Ed.] 
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As  a  commissioner  of  customs  and  also  as  a  niandantus  councillor  he  was 
doubly  the  object  of  popular  detestation,  and  on  at  least  one  occasion  owed 
his  life  to  the  speed  of  his  horse.  He  was  exempted  from  pardon  by  the 
Provincial  Congress,  June  i6,  1775;  but  on  revisiting  Boston  in  1796  was 
kindly  received.  His  son,  Sir  Benjamin  Hallowell  Carew,  was  a  distinguished 
British  admiral,  the  friend  of  Nelson. 


THE    HALLOWELL    HOUSE. 

Comnrodore  Loring's   house,  at  present  known  as  the  Greenough  Man- 
sion, was  in  May,  1775,  the  headquarters  of  General  Nathanael  Greene,  but 


was  afterwards,  for  a  brief  period,  a  hos- 
ital  for  the  American  soldiers.  Captain 
aac    Sears,    well-known     as     an    ardent 

rt>- 

,'ears. 

f  •  ,  — --.liig    vvtta   uic   only  native   of  Ixnvhnrir 

of  any  p„„„„e„ce„.,,„  adhered  ,o,hc  royal  ca„sc.     He  learned  the  ,°:'::,'l 


\y  C—t^  //^         srt„^    ..>,.., o,    >v^i,-Kiii)\Mi     as     an    arch 

y^  "  Son    of  Liberty,"  bought    the    prope 

^  of  the  State,  and  lived  here  a  few  yea 

Loring  was  the   only  native  of  Roxbi 
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trade,  but  afterwards  went  to  sea  and  rose  to  the  command  of  a  privateer. 
He  was  made  a  captain  in  the  British  navy  in  1757;  was  commodore  of 
the  naval  force  on  lakes  Champlain  and  Ontario,  and  participated  in  the 
capture  of  Quebec  under  Wolfe,  and  in  the  conquest  of  Canada.  He 
was  severely  wounded  while  in  command  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  war  retired  on  half- 
pay,  settling  down  at  Jamaica 
Plain. 


THE    LORINr     HOUSE 


For  three  quarters  of  a  century  a  single 
place  of  worship  near  the  eastern  limit  of 
the  town  had  been  made  to  do  duty  for  a  population  that  had  gradu- 
ally extended  itself  eight  miles  westward  to  the  Dedham  line.  In  1706, 
Joseph  Weld  and  forty- four  otliers  at  the  west  end  of  Roxbury,  on 
account  of  their  great  distance  from  the  Meeting-house,  and  the  great 
"  travail  and  time  in  going  and  returning,"  prayed  the  General  Court  to  be 
made  a  scjjarate  precinct,  to  be  freed  from  taxes  for  the  old  parish,  and  f.u' 
aid  in  building  a  house.  Having  without  the  required  permission  built  a 
church  and  formed  a  congregation,  in  April,  171  1,  they  sent  a  "humble 
address"  praying  for  pardon  to  their  "fathers  and  elder  brothers"  in 
town-meeting  assembled,  and  again  humbly  requested  a  dismission  to  be 
a  distinct  precinct,  assigning  among  other  excellent  reasons  this  most 
cogent  one : — 

VOL.    II.  — 44. 
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"  As  for  the  season  and  opportunity  we  took  for  our  aboves'd  mismanaged  enter- 
prise, whether  this  was  the  time  agreeable  to  the  approving  will  of  God  we  dare  not 
assert ;  but  the  event  proves  it  to  be  his  permissive  and  determinate  will,  else  it  had 
not  been  so  far  effected." 

Such  reasoning  was  conclusive,  and  they  were  accordingly  set  off,  the 
precinct  line  nearly  coinciding  with  a  line  which  should  include  the  present 
Walk-Hill,  South,  Eliot,  and  Prince  streets.  Having  accomplished  their 
purpose,  the  Second  Church,  consisting  of  eighteen  members,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  First,  was  gathered  Nov.  2,  1712,  and  on  the  26th  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Thayer,  of  Boston,  was  ordained  as  their  pastor.  A  trivial  inci- 
dent that  prevented  the  settlement  here  of  Rev.  John  Barnard,  afterwards 
the  celebrated  minister  of  Marblehead,  is  thus  related  in  his  autobiography. 
It  shows  the  popular  distrust  of  Governor  Dudley,  even  at  that  late  day: 

"In  the  latter  end  of  1711,"  says  Mr.  Barnard,  "it  was  concluded  by  my  friends, 
from  the  affection  the  people  had  for  me,  that  I  should  have  been  fixed  at  Jamaica,  a 
parish  in  Roxbury.  I  confess  it  pleased  me,  because  it  was  within  five  miles  of  Boston  ; 
but  happening  to  attend  a  lecture  at  Roxbury,  Governor  Dudley,  who  saw  me  come  in, 
threw  open  his  pew  door  to  me.  Some  of  the  chief  persons  of  Jamaica  were  present, 
and  observing  the  respect  the  Governor  paid  me,  concluded  I  should  be  a  Governor's 
man,  as  they  called  it,  and  though  "they  were  particularly  set  for  me  before,  yet  from 
some  disgust  they  had  for  the  Governor,  altered  their  minds  and  threw  me  off." 

The  first  building  occupied  by  the  society  stood  on  WalteV  Street  and 
adjoined  the  burial-ground  on  the  south.  When  the  Third  or  Jamaica  Plain 
Parish  was  formed  from  the  Second  in  1773,  a  new  building  was  erected  a 
mile  further  to  the  west.^ 

Mr.  Thayer,  who  was  a  native  of  Boston  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College  in  1708,  died  March  6,  1733.  His  successor,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Walter, 
was  the  son  of  Rev.  Nehemiah  Walter,  of  the  First  Church.  He  was  born  in 
Roxbury  Aug.  15,  1711,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1729,  was  ordained 
over  the  Second  Church  July  10,  1734,  and  died  March  11,  1776.     He  was 


yA    />  ^  chaplain  in   the   Louisburg 

■^^^    J^    f^  /  expedition,  and  acted  as  inter- 

^Ha^«<k.  Iff  .  /;^^  A  preter  for  General  Pepperell.^ 


After    Mr.    Walter's    decease 

Rev.  Thomas  Abbott,  ordained 

■yj^  £^^,_^Jl^^   ^^P*-  ^9'  1773.  was  pastor  until 

In  1739,  Leonard  Laukman, 
Richard  Smith,  Jonathan   Pue, 
Robert  Auchmuty,  Francis  Brinley,  and  Lewis  Vassall,  gentlemen  of  wealth, 

>  This  house,  still  standing,  was  the  scene  of  with  given,  is  from  his  letter  to  General  Pep- 
Theodore  Parker's  first  ministerial  labors.  perrell,  accepting  the   position   as   chaplain   of 

2  His   son,  Rev.    William    Walter,   also    a  his,  iorczs. —  Pepperrell  Papers,  \.  ^y.     There  is 

native  of  Roxbury,  was  rector  of  Christ  Church  an  account  of  the  Walter  family  in  the  N.  E. 

in  Boston.      The  signature  of  the  father,  here-  Hist,  and  Ceneal.  Reg.,  July,  1854,  p.  cog. 
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who  had  lately  become  residents  of  the  town,  asked  for  a  piece  of  common 
land  situated  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  Dorchester  and  Braintree 
roads,  now  Dudley  and  Warren  streets,  as  a  site  for  an  Episcopal  church. 
A  compliance  with  their  request  the  petitioners  say,  "  we  shall  look  upon  as 
only  just  and  equal,  but  an  earnest  of  a  true  Catholic  spirit  to  your  brethren 
in  the  faith."  Their  petition  was  not  favorably  considered,  and  it  was  not 
until  1833,  almost  a  century  later,  that  St.  James's  Church,  the  first  Epis- 
copal society  in  Roxbury  was  established. 

The  old  First  Church  in  which  Eliot  and  Walter  had  preached  was  taken 
down  in  1741.  A  new  one  built  on  its  site  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  March, 
1744,  and  the  use  of  foot-stoves  to  which  the  confla-    i^Yi  np-   u 

gration  was  attributed  was  on  that  account  thereafter   t/  OC*o 

prohibited.     Towards  the  building  of  the  fourth  house,  completed  in  1746 
upon  the  same  plan  as  its  predecessor,  aid  was  received  from  the  neighbor- 
ing churches,  services  being  held  in  the  interim 
^UniimM6^     y/oJlJ^^   in  the  brick  schoolhouse.     Judge  Paul  Dudley 

provided  a  handsome  porch,  and  Colonel  Joseph 
Heath  gave  a  clock.  "  So  as  not  to  intrude  on  the  pews  in  the  west  gal- 
leries," a  corner  in  them  was  allotted  to  the  negroes  to  sit  in.  In  1753  the 
three  seats  to  the  right  of  the  clock,  in  the  centre  of  the  gallery,  were 
appropriated  for  those  "  who  may  be  inclined  to  sit  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  singing."  This  house,  used  as  a  signal  station  by  the  Americans 
during  the  siege,  gave  place  to  the  present  edifice  in  1 804.^  From  its  belfry 
were  displayed  the  signals  which  transmitted  to  the  country  the  joyful 
intelligence  that  the  British  troops  were  evacuating  Boston,  and  that  the 
long  siege  had  been  brought  to  a  successful  termination.  A  constant  and 
conspicuous  target  for  the  British  cannon,  its  frame  was  pierced  through  in 
many  places,  one  ball  passing  through  the  belfry. 

Great  was  the  excitement  when  the  celebrated  Whitefield  preached  here. 
In  his  diary,  under  date  of  Friday,  Sept.  26,  1 740,  he  mentions  preaching  at 
Roxbury  in  the  morning  to  "  many  thousands  of  people  who  flocked  in 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,"  and  whom  he  must  have  addressed  from  the 
open  space  in  front  of  the  church.  He  afterwards  dined  with  Judge  Paul 
Dudley,  who  left  on  record  his  impression  that  Whitefield's  preaching 
seemed  much  like  that  of  the  old  English  Puritans,  and  that  it  was  not  so 
much  the  matter  of  his  sermons  as  the  very  serious,"  earnest,  and  affec- 
tionate delivery  of  them  without  notes  that  gained  him  such  a  multitude  of 
hearers.^ 

What  would  now  be  viewed  as  a  simple  matter,  —  a  change  of  church 
hymn-books,  —  was  a  serious  business  a  century  ago.  In  a  letter  to  Rev. 
Amos  Adams,  of  the  First  church,  dated  Sept.  11,  1757,  and  signed  by 
James  Bowdoin  and  other  influential  parishioners,  it  was  said  that  the  New 

^  A  picture  of   this  building,  with  its  sur-  under  Whitefield  is   given  in  the   Rev.  Ale.\- 

roundings  in  1790,  faces  the  titlepage  of  F.  S.  ander  McKenzie's  chapter  in  this  volume.     See 

Drake's  Town  of  Roxbury.  also  Mr.  Goddard's  chapter  for  the  relations  of 

*  [An  account  of  the  "  Great  Awakening  "  the  press  —  Ed.] 
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England  version  of  the  Psalms,  however  useful  it  may  formerly  have  been, 
"  is  now  become,  through  the  natural  variableness  of  language,  not  only 
very  uncouth  but  in  many  places  unintelligible,"  and  it  recommended  that 
the  version  of  Tate  and  Brady  be  substituted.  The  change  was  made  July 
9,  1758,  "  some  people"  says  the  church  record,  being  "  much  offended  at 
the  same."  ^  Rev.  Thomas  Walter,  some  time  pastor  of  the  church,  says 
the  singing  of  his  congregation  "  sounded  like  five  hundred  different  tunes 
roared  out  at  the  same  time ;  "  and  so  little  attention  was  paid  to  time  that 
they  were  often  one  or  two  words  apart,  producing  noises  "  so  hideous  and 
disorderly  as  is  bad  beyond  expression."  The  manner  of  singing  also  had 
become  so  tedious  and  drawling,  that  he  himself  had  paused  to  take  breath 
twice  in  one  note.  The  subsequent  introduction  of  the  bass-viol,  or  the 
"  Lord's  Fiddle "  as  it  was  derisively  called,  incurred  serious  opposition. 
"The  old  pious  people,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "were  horror-struck  at  what 
they  considered  a  sacrilegious  innovation,  and  went  out  of  meeting  in  high 
dudgeon." 

Rev.  Nehemiah  Walter,  Eliot's  colleague  and  successor,  was  born  in 
Ireland,  of  English  parents,  and  before  coming  to  New  England,  where  he 
graduated  at  Harvard  College,  had  attended  one  of  the  best  schools  in  his 
native  land.  His  proficiency  in  the  French  language  was  such  as  enabled 
him  to  preach,  in  the  occasional  absence  of  their  pastor,  to  the  French  con- 
gregation in  Boston  in  their  own  tongue ;  and  he  was  also  a  superior  general 
scholar.  The  unanimous  call  extended  to  him  by  the  First  Church  was 
approved  and  confirmed  by  the  town,  and  he  was  ordained  Oct.  17,  1688. 
He  was  an  admirable  preacher,  speaking  with  great  animation,  though  with 
a  feeble  voice.  He  was  low  of  stature  and  of  a  very  delicate  bodily  frame. 
Mr.  Walter  married  Sara,  daughter  of  Rev.  Increase  Mather.  His  sons 
Thomas  and  Nathaniel  were  both  in  the  ministry  in  Roxbury.  The  pastor- 
ates of  Eliot  and  Walter  covered  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
years,  the  latter  dying  Sept.  17,  1750,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven.  Mr. 
Walter's  residence  adjoined  Eliot's  on  the  south. 

Rev.  Thomas  Walter,  his  son,  and  his  colleague  from  1718  until  his  death 
Jan.  16,  1725,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight,  possessed  all  his  father's 
vivacity  and  richness  of  imagination,  with  greater  vigor  of  intellect.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  171 3,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  and  controversialists  of  his  time,  and  was  the  first  to  reform  the 
church  music  of  America.  In  1721,  his  Grounds  and  Rules  of  Music  Ex- 
plained, in  which  the  music  was  printed  for  the  first  time  with  bars,  threw 
the  churches  into  commotion,  some  battling  for  the  old  and  some  for  the 
new  way  of  singing,  — that  is  by  rote,  or  note.  "  I  have  great  jealousy  "  said 
a  writer  in  the  New  England  Chronicle,  "  that  if  we  once  begin  to  sing  by 
note,  the  next  thing  will  be'to  pray  by  rote,  —  and  then  comes  popery." 

The  successor  of  Rev.  Nehemiah  Walter  was  Rev.  Oliver  Peabody, 
whose  brief  life  and  ministry  closed  in  1752.     Rev.  Amos  Adams,  the  sixth 

1  [See  Vol.  I.,  p.  457.  — Ed.] 
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minister  of  the  First  Church,  a  native  of  Medfield,  Mass.,  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1752,  and  was  ordained  here  Sept.  12,  1753.  His  wife 
was  Sarah,  daughter  of  Dr.  Charles  Chauncy,  of  the  First  Church  of  Bos- 
ton. Mr.  Adams  was  a  very  energetic  preacher,  having  an  extremely 
sonorous  and  plaintive  voice ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  plainness  of  speech 
and  the  length  of  his  sermons,  was  popular  in  the  pulpit,  and  had  great 
influence  over  his  people.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and  was  the  scribe  of 
the  convention  of  ministers  at  Watertown,  which  in  May,  1775,  recom- 
mended to  the  people  to  take  up  arms.  His  death,  which  occurred  Oct.  5, 
1775,  was  occasioned  by  a  fever  brought  on  by  over  exertion  and  exposure 
in  the  performance  of  his  religious  and  patriotic  duties. 

The  Third  or  Jamaica  Plain  Parish  Church,  at  the  corner  of  Centre  and 
Eliot  streets,  owes  its  origin  to  Mrs.  Susanna  Pemberton,  whose  husband, 
Benjamin  Pemberton,  caused  it  to  be  built  mainly  at  his  own  expense.  It 
was  raised  in  Sept.,  1769,  ^^ 

upon  land  bequeathed  to   C     (jY  '  9>.—j(P 

the  town  by  the  Apostle   ^^^'^-t/^^^^"  Q_>^-j 
Eliot ;  and  on  Dec.  3 1  the 


^^^^ty»->.^U^r^a=n J 


first  sermon  was  preached 
in  the  unfinished  structure 
by  Rev.  Joseph  Jackson, 
of  Brookline.  Sir  William  Pepperell  gave  a  Bible  for  the  pulpit,  and  a  few 
years  later  John  Hancock,  whose  summer  residence  was  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
presented  the  bell  recently  taken  from  the  New  Brick  Church,  Boston. 
Town-meetings  were  held  here  while  the  old  Meeting-house  was  occupied 
by  the  Provincial  soldiers  in  1775,  and  in  it  the  sessions  of  the  General  Court 
were  also  held  in  the  spring  of  1 778,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  small- 
yy     /^  f\^y  pox  in  Boston,  Dr.  Gor- 

^O'Yl/h      ~Z)  (IJHJl        ^  ^^'^  officiating  as  chap- 

•    .      ^       ^^^^^  f  lain     The  Third  Parish, 

comprising  thirty-five 
persons  with  their  es- 
tates, organized  Dec. 
5^  II,  1769,  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1 772  ;  and  July 
6  of  that  year  Rev. 
William  Gordon,  after 
having  preached  to  the 
Society  one  year,  was 
installed  pastor.  In 
May,  1773,  nine  per- 
sons, Mr.  Pemberton  at 
their  head,  all  belonging  to   the    First   Church,  were  after  some  opposi- 

'  [These  are  the  signatures  to  a  petition  to     appointed  to  settle  the  dispute  relative  to  the  loca- 
the  General  Court  in  i77i,£or  a  committee  to  be     tionofthe  Meeting-house  in  West  Roxbury. — Ed.J 
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tion  separated  from  it  by  an  act  of  the  General  Court,  and  annexed  to 
the  Third  Parish.  Before  this  time  it  had  formed  part  of  the  Second  or 
Upper  Parish. 

Before  coming  to  America,  in  1770,  Rev.  William  Gordon,  a  native  of 
England,  had  been  settled  over  large  independent  societies  in  Ipswich  and 

in  London.  After  a  pastorate  here  of  fourteen 
years  his  connection  with  the  Third  Church  was 
dissolved,  and  in  1786  he  returned  to  England, 
where  he  published  his  History  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  a  minute  and  generally  faith- 
ful narrative  of  that  memorable  contest.  Though  rude  and  blunt  in  manner, 
and  not  interesting  as  a  preacher,  he  was  popular,  and  was  facetious  and 
social  in  disposition.  A  zealous  champion  of  the  negro  race,  he  called 
public  attention  in  numerous  and  vigorous  newspaper  articles  to  the' 
absurdity  as  well  as  the  injustice  of  holding  them  in  slavery  while  carrying 
on  the  struggle  for  liberty.  His  warmth  of  temper  and  lack  of  prudence 
and  judgment  embroiled  him  with  Mr.  Pemberton,  the  patron  of  the  society, 
occasioned  Governor  Hancock's  removal  from  Roxbury,  and  cost  him  his 
dismissal  from  the  chaplaincy  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature.  The  close 
of  his  life  was  passed  in  extreme  poverty  in  Ipswich,  England,  where  he 
died  Oct.  19,  1807,  aged  seventy-seven. 

Upon  the  triangular  piece  of  ground  on  Centre  Street,  where  the  soldiers' 
monument  now  stands,  the  first  school-house  in  Jamaica  Plain  was  erected 
in  1676.  Its  principal  benefactors  ^yere  Hugh  Thomas,  who  in  that  year 
gave  to  the  town  for  this  purpose  all  his  real  estate,  besides  other  property; 
and  Rev.  John  Eliot,  who  in  1689  gave  seventy-five  acres  of  land.  The 
Eliot  School,  named  for  the  latter  donor,  was  not  incorporated  until  1 804. 
In  1 7 14  the  town  refused  to  add  ten  pounds  to  the  tax  levy  "  for  the  better 
support  of  a  grammar  schoolmaster"  to  teach  in  the  old  schoolhouse  in 
the  town  street.  The  sum  was  asked  for  on  the  plea  that  "  the  rents  and 
donations  to  said  school  were  not  sufficient  encouragement  for  a  school- 
master." In  1 741  a  school  was  established  at  Spring  Street  (West  Rox- 
bury), and  twenty  pounds  raised  yearly  by  the  town  for  its  support. 

Increasing  pauperism,  occasioned  by  a  large  influx  of  strangers,  had 
caused  the  subject  of  a  workhouse  to  be  agitated  by  the  town  in  1 744.  Its 
poor  had  previously  been  cared  for  by  private  individuals,  at  the  public 
expense.  The  subject  was  revived  in  1758,  but,  "  being  a  time  of  war  and 
great  expenses,"  it  was  dropped,  and  was  not  again  taken  up  until  1766. 
Two  years  later  the  building,  which  was  of  brick,  and  which  stood  just 
north  of  Mr.  Prang's  residence  on  Centre  Street,  was  ready  for  use,  con- 
tinuing in  occupation  until  1831.  During  the  siege,  the  inmates  having 
been  removed,  a  company  of  provincial  soldiers  was  quartered  here. 

Among  the  distinguished  natives  of  Roxbury  during  this  period  was 
John  Wise,  "  the  most  powerful  and  brilliant  prose  writer  produced  in  this 
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country  during  the  colonial  time."  He  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
(Thompson)  Wise;  was  baptized  in  Roxbury,  Aug.  15,  1652;  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1673,  and  was  minister  of  the  Second  Church, 
Ipswich,  from  1680  till  his  death,  April  8,  1725.  His  zeal  for  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  already  referred  to,  received  further  illustration  in  his 
Church's  Quarrel  Espoused,  a  work  of  great  literary  merit  and  "  a  master 
specimen  of  the  controversial  art,"  published  in  1710  in  answer  to  Questions 
and  Proposals  by  the  Mathers.  The  latter  was  a  scheme  to  take  away  the 
power  of  the  laity  in  the  New  England  churches,  and  to  substitute  therefor 
the  will  of  the  clergy.  Wise's  learning,  logic,  and  eloquence  completely 
frustrated  the  attempt.  His  Vindication  of  the  Government  of  the  New 
England  Churches  appeared  in  171 7.  His  books,  reprinted  by  the  Revolu- 
tionary leaders  in  Boston  fifty  years  later,  announce  political  ideas  far  in 
advance  of  his  time,  and  which  entitle  him  to  be  regarded  as  "  the  first 
great  American  democrat."  ^ 

Another  name  that  deserves  to  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by 
posterity  is  that  of  Robert  Calef,  a  native  of  England,  by  occupation  a 
clothier  and  husbandman,  and  who  at  the  time  of  his  death,  April  13,  1719, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  was  one  of  the  selectmen  of  Roxbury.  At  a 
time  when  nearly  all  were  carried  away  by  the  witchcraft  delusion,  and 
when  the  excited  multitude  verily  believed  that  Satan  had  been  let  loose 
among  them,  this  clear-headed,  courageous  citizen,  almost  single-handed, 
opposed  the  popular  madness,  and  let  in  the  pure  rays  of  truth  and  com- 
mon-sense upon  the  dark  shadows  of  superstition  around  him.  But  this 
story  has  been  told  in  another  chapter  of  the  present  volume. 

Mary  Stevens,  the  granddaughter  of  this  sturdy  antagonist  of  supersti- 
tion in  1692,  was  the  mother  of  Joseph  Warren,  the  illustrious  opponent 
of  British  tyranny  in  1 775 . 

Paul  Dudley,  son  of  Governor  Joseph  Dudley,  was  born  in  Roxbury, 
Sept.  3,  167s,  and  after  graduating  at  Harvard  College  in  1690  went  to 
London  and  studied  law  at  the        ^-.  •  ^ 

Temple.      When,   in    1702,   his      OLf^vJu  Hl^ 

father  was   made   governor,  he  /  ^ 

accompanied  him  hither  with  the  /^  ^_       >«-v 

commission   of  attorney-general         /c>^  •  ^  /B/j         ] ^ 

of  the  province.     He  was  after-   /J ^XAy^^^  '^^^^C/^C^/Jj 

wards  a  member  of  the  Legis-  / 

lature   and    of    the     Executive  v  ,  _  ^         ^     J 

Council,    and    Speaker    of   the  J tXJ tl-^^  Or     /5'^^/2V  ft 

House.     In  171 8  he  became  a    /^ /  ^    I     *''^^'*^ 

justice  of  the   Supreme  Court,    C/ 
and  from   1745   until  his  death,  Jan.  25,  175 1,  was  chief-justice  of  Massa- 

1  [See  also  Mr.  Goddard's  chapter  in  the  American  Literature,  and  in  Dr.  H.  M.  Dexter's 
present  volume.  His  measure  is  taken  with  Congregationalism  as  seen  in  its  Literature,  — 
appreciation  in  Prof,  M.  C.  Tyler's  History  of    Ed.] 
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chusetts.  He  was  a  thorough  and  accomplished  lawyer,  and  on  the  bench 
displayed  quick  apprehension,  a  retentive  memory,  and  extensive  erudition. 
Beginning  his  career  with  great  zeal  on  the  side  of  the  crown,  and  sustain- 
ing measures  tending  to  abridge  colonial  privileges,  he  became  unpopular, 
and  shared  with  his  father  in  the  bitter  animosity  of  the  Mathers.  His 
talents,  and  independence  in  office,  gradually  reinstated  him  in  the  favor  of 
the  people.  To  him  may  be  traced  many  of  the  reforms  which  obtained  in 
the  practice  of  the  courts  and  the  mode  of  administering  justice.  To  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
he  contributed  materials  for  the  natural  history  of  New  England.  He  was 
a  benefactor  of  Harvard  College,  and  in  his  will  provided  for  the  annual 
"  Dudleian "  lecture  to  be  delivered  before  it.  Other  and  more  durable 
monuments  of  his  beneficence  still  remain  in  the  old  milestones  yet  extant 
in  Roxbury,  marked  with  the  initials  "  P.  D." 

His  younger  brother.  Colonel  William  Dudley,  born  Oct.  20,  1686, 
graduated  in  1704,  and  though  he  never  practised  the  law  as  a  profession, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  educated  lawyer  of  native  birth  who  sat  upon 
the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Brought  early  into  public  life, 
he  filled  a  large  space  in  the  political  affairs  of  his  time.  Sent  to  Canada 
when  only  twenty  years  of  age  to  negotiate  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  he 
succeeded  in  redeeming,  among  other  captives,  the  Rev.  John  Williams  of 
Deerfield.  In  17 10  he  acquired  reputation  as  an  officer  in  the  expedition 
against  Port  Royal  (Annapolis),  and  was  colonel  of  the  Suffolk  County 
Regiment  from  that  year  until  his  death,  Aug.  10,  1743.  He  represented 
Roxbury  in  the  General  Court,  and  was  for  several  years  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council.  Like  his  father  and 
grandfather  before  him.  Colonel  Dudley  possessed  talents  of  a  high  order, 
and  was  exceedingly  popular.  With  strong  intellectual  powers,  a  brilliant 
fancy,  and  a  ready  elocution,  he  excelled  in  debate,  and  thereby  exercised 
a  commanding  influence  in  the  public  assemblies  of  which  he  was  a 
member. 

William  Shirley,  Governor  of  Massachusetts  from  1741  to  1756,  was  the 
son  of  a  London  merchant,  who  by  marriage  became  possessed  of  the 
estate  of  Otehall,  in  the  parish  of  Wivelsfield,  Sussex,  England.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  and  designed 
for  the  bar,  where  his  superior  talent 
and  address  procured  him  the  notice  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  who  gave  him  his  appoint- 
ment of  governor.  Arriving  in  Boston  in  August,  1 731,  he  practised  law 
with  success  until  appointed  to  the  chief  magistracy,  in  174 1.  He  was  the 
prime  mover  in  the  successful  expedition  against  Cape  Breton  in  1745, 
which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Louisburg.  Visiting  England  in  1749,  he 
was  placed  on  the  commission  to  settle  the  American  boundaries,  spending 
much  tinie  in  France  with  small  result,  and   returning  in  August,  1753. 
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Shirley  was  a  strong  advocate  of  prerogative,  and  in  1756  advised  t?ie 
ministry  to  impose  a  stamp  tax  in  America.  In  February,  1755,  he  was 
made  a  major-general,  with  the  superintendence  of  military  operations  in 
the  Northern  "colonies.  The  next  year  he  was  superseded  both  in  his 
command  and  his  government,  and  ordered  to  England.  Triumphantly 
vindicating  himself  from  the  charges  against  him,  he  was  made  a  lieutenant- 
general  in  1759,  and  was  governor  of  the  Bahamas  from  1758  to  June,  1769, 
when  he  returned  to  Roxbury,  residing  in  the  mansion  built  by  him  until 
his  death,  March  24,  1771.  Shirley  possessed  great  industry  and  ability, 
but  though  enterprising,  able,  and  deservedly  popular,  was  ambitious  in  a 
degree  disproportionate  to  his  powers.-' 

Major-General  William  Heath,  born  March  2,  1737,  on  the  old  home- 
stead, was  brought  up  a  farmer,  pursuing  this  occupation  when  not  in  the 
army  to  the  close  of  his  life.  Joining  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  ^ 

he  was  its  captain  in  1 770,  at  which  ''"^^'v^^^'^  ^ 

time  he  wrote  for  the  Boston  Gazette  ^//'^^yy  ^"yj^jn 

some   essays    signed    "A   Military  r  / C^ C"*^'^^^'^ — -  . 

Countryman,"  urging  the  necessity   ^>-         (^         "y^ ' — "7^ 

of  acquiring  skill  in   military  exer-  ^       —  ^ 

cises,  in  view  of  the  threatening  aspect  of  public  affairs.  It  was  partly 
through  his  efforts  that  the  organization  of  minutemen,  which  placed  New 
England  at  once  upon  a  war  footing,  was  effected.  He  had  previously  been 
commissioned  a  captain  in  the  Suffolk  Regiment  by  Governor  Bernard. 
Hutchinson  superseded  him  in  his  command,  but  when,  in  1774,  the  people 
selected  their  own  officers,  they  chose  Heath  colonel  of  the  regiment.  He 
was  frequently  moderator  of  town-meetings,  and  a  member  of  the  General 
Court.  Engaging  with  zeal  in  the  Revolutionary  contest,  he  was  the  trusty 
coadjutor  of  Samuel  Adams  and  Joseph  Warren,  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Provincial  Congresses  of  1774  and  1775,  and  was  an  active  member  of  the 
committees  of  Correspondence  and  of  Safety.  Made  a  provincial  major- 
general  in  June,  1775,  he  received,  the  same  rank  from  the  Continental 
Congress  in  August  following.  Heath,  who  was  the  only  general  officer  on 
the  ground  on  the  memorable  19th  of  April,  1775,  organized  and  directed 
the  armed  husbandmen  who  that  day  put  the  far-famed  British  regulars  to 
flight.  He  commanded  a  division  at  the  siege  of  Boston,  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Eastern  department  in  1777  with  the  care  of  the  Saratoga  Convention 
prisoners,  and  subsequently  had  charge  of  the  posts  on  the  Hudson.  Upon 
the  discovery  of  Arnold's  treason.  Heath  was  the  trusted  officer  to  whom 
Washington  confided  the  command  at  West  Point.  Returning  to  his  farm 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which 
adopted  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1788,  was  a  State  senator  in  1791-92, 
and  was  judge  of  probate  for  Norfolk  County  from  1793  until  his  decease, 
Jan.  24,  1814.     In  1806  he  was  chosen  Lieut.-Governor  of  Massachusetts, 

1  [See  Dr.  Ellis's  and  Colonel  Higginson's  chapters  in  the  present  volume.  —  Ed.] 
VOL.  «.— 45- 
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but  declined  the  office.  Honest,  upright,  and  patriotic,  as  a  general  Heath 
was  over-cautious,  and  he  was  employed  by  Washington  in  administrative 
duties  for  which  he  was  naturally  fitted  rather  than  for  field  service. 

Joseph  Warren,  the  earliest  and  perhaps  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
victims  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  was  born  at  the  family  mansion  on  the 
street  in  Roxbury  bearing  his  name,  June  ii,  1741.     His  father,  who  was 

a  farmer,  and  who  had  filled  several 

/7       y//^  />    Ji      town  offices  with  credit,  was  killed 

//M  ^C^S''^^'^^  /*j^      by  a  fall  from  an  apple-tree  in  1755. 
/    j/  '  The  son  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 

^-^"^  lege  in    1759,  taught  the  Roxbury 

Grammar  School  one  year  at  a  salary  of  ;^44  \6s.,  and  then  entered  upon  a 
successful  career  as  a  physician.  The  political  agitation  of  the  day,  how- 
ever, soon  drew  him  into  its  vortex.  He  wrote  for  the  public  journals, 
worked  zealously  in  the  public  and  private  meetings  of  the  patriots,  and 
soon  became  a  leader  whose  fervid  oratory  and  tireless  activity,  together 
with  his  personal  popularity,  made  him  the  peer  of  Samuel  Adams  and 
Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  as  well  as  the  idol  of  the  people.  His  oration,  March  5, 
1775,  commemorating  the  "Boston  Massacre,"  delivered  in  defiance  of  the 
threats  of  British  officers  that  it  would  be  at  the  price  of  the  life  of  any 
man  to  speak  on  that  anniversary,  evinced  Warren's  fearlessness,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  afforded  proof  of  his  great  oratorical  powers.  At  Lexing- 
ton, where  he  was  said  to  have  been  the  most  active  man  on  the  field,  a 
musket  ball  took  off  a  lock  of  hair  close  to  his  ear.  On  that  day  he  united 
the  characters  of  the  general,  the  soldier,  and  the  physician,  animating  his 
countrymen  in  battle  and  fighting  by  their  side,  and  also  administering  to 
the  wounded.  Three  days  before  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  he  was  made 
a  major-general  by  the  Provincial  Congress.  He  opposed  the  plan  of 
occupying  Charlestown  Heights,  but  when  the  step  was  determined  on 
resolved  to  share  its  dangers.  Declining  the  command,  he  took  his  station 
in  the  redoubt  which  he  was  one  of  the  last  to  leave,  and  fell  near  it  while 
slowly  retiring.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president  of  the  Provin- 
cial Congress  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  being  thus 
virtually  at  the  head  of  the  new  commonwealth. ^ 

John  Greaton,  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  was  born 
in  Roxbury,  March  10,  1741.  His  father  was  the  last  landlord  of  the 
famous  Greyhound  Tavern.  A  prominent  "  Son  of  Liberty,"  Greaton  was 
active  in  the  Lexington  battle,  and  was  successively  major,  lieut.-colonel, 
and  colonel  of  Heath's  regiment.  During  the  siege  of  Boston  he  led  several 
successful  expeditions  to  the  islands  in  the  harbor,  bringing  off  live-stock 
and  destroying  the  fodder  and  other  supplies  destined  for  the  British  fleet 
and  garrison.  He  took  part  in  the  unfortunate  invasion  of  Canada  in  1776; 
shared  in  the  glories  of  Trenton,  Princeton,  and  Saratoga,  serving  in  Nixon's 
brigade  in  the  decisive  campaign  of  1777;   and  as  senior  officer  at  Albany, 

1  [A  further  account  of  Warren  will  be  given  in  the  next  volume.  —  Ed.] 
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in  1779,  was  for  a  time  in  command  of  the  Northern  department.  After 
commanding  his  regiment  throughout  the  whole  war,  he  was  made  a  briga- 
dier-general on  the  continental  establishment,  Jan.  7,  1783.  Returning 
home  in  October  of  that  year,  worn  out  in  the  service,  he  died  there  on  the 
1 6th  of  December  following.  His  son,  Richard  H.  Greaton,  a  captain  in  the 
army,  was  wounded  in  St.  Clair's  battle  with  the  Indians.  His  brother, 
Rev.  James  Greaton,  also  a  native  of  Roxbury,  was  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Boston,  in  1759-67. 

Some  of  the  doings  of  the  town  during  the  provincial  period,  and  its 
general  condition  at  its  close,  now  claim  attention.  In  1688  and  later, 
when  coin  was  scarce,  taxes  were  received  in  what  was  called  "  country 
pay,"  —  that  is,  wheat  at  4s.  per  bushel ;  rye  or  barley,  3J. ;  peas,  3 J.  6d. ;  or 
at  fixed  rates  frequently  revised  in  town-meeting.  One  third  was  abated  for 
money.  The  pay  of  a  deputy  to  the  General  Court  was  3J.  per  day.  For 
kilHng  a  wolf  los.  was  paid.  In  1696  the  town  decided  that  "the  voat  of 
every  particular  person  shall  hang  altogether,  being  written  in  one  list, 
single  voates  to  be  cast  by  as  insignificant."  A  by-law  in  1723  prohibited 
forestalling:  "No  person  nor  slave  to  buy  up  any  provisions  going  to 
Boston  market  except  for  their  own  use,  under  penalty."  In  1724  the  town 
voted  to  fine  any  person  who  "  runs  or  gallops  a  horse  in  a  calash,  chaise, 
chair,  cart,  or  sled  in  the  town,  or  from  Boston  line  to  Mr.  Jarvis's,  or  round 
the  square,"  as  the  usual  pleasure  drive  through  Roxbury,  Bartlett,  Dudley, 
and  Eustis  streets  was  then  called.  In  1768  the  town  voted  not  to  prevent 
football  playing  in  Roxbury  Street. 

Negro  slaves  employed  in  domestic  service  were  found  in  Roxbury 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  gradually  increasing  in  number 
with  the  progress  of  wealth  and  luxury  in  the  town.  In  1739  some  of  the 
principal  slave-owners,  —  Edward  Ruggles,  John  Holbrook,  James  Jarvis, 
Noah  Perin,  Jr.,  Ebenezer  Dorr,  Nathaniel  Brewer,  John  Williams,  Ebenezer 
Weld,  Ebenezer  Gore,  Thomas  Baker,  Jonathan  Seaver,  and  Joseph  Williams, 
—  petitioned  the  town  to  prevent  or  punish  negro  servants  "  abroad  in  the 
night  at  unseasonable  hours."  Upon  this  petition  no  action  was  taken  by 
the  town.  This  and  another  of  the  distinctive  phases  of  social  life  in  Rox- 
bury in  this  period,  —  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  and  official  station  which  had 
grown  up  under  the  royal  government,  —  were  swept  away  by  the  Revolu- 
tion; and  as  the  colonial  epoch  had  ended  with  an  emigration  that  with- 
drew from  her  borders  many  of  her  enterprising  citizens,  so  the  close  of 
this  period  of  her  history  witnessed  a  loyalist  emigration  smaller,  indeed,  in 
numbers,  but  making  up  what  was  lacking  in  this  respect  by  its  character, 
its  influence,  and  its  possessions. 

Externally,  few  changes  had  been  made  during  the  century.  Though 
agriculture  continued  to  be  the  preponderating  interest  of  the  town,  the 
tanning  business  had  gradually  assumed  extensive  proportions,  while  her 
two  landing-places,  one  on  either  side  of  the  Neck,  gave  her  for  a  time  a 
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certain  commercial  importance.  The  growth  of  the  town  in  numbers  had 
been  slow.  The  census  of  1765  gave  a  population  of  1,467,  —  about  double 
what  it  was  a  century  before.  During  the  siege  the  eastern  part  of  the 
town  was  almost  depopulated,  and  ten  years  later  her  numbers  had  not 
perceptibly  increased.  Two  additional  churches  had  been  established,  a 
workhouse  built,  and  two  new  burial-places  laid  out,  —  the  Westetly  on 
Centre  Street  in  1690,  and  the  Peter's  Hill,  or  Central,  on  Walter  Street  about 
1722.  The  lower  part  of  Warren  Street  and  a  few  other  needed  thorough- 
fares had  been  opened ;  the  Neck  had  been  paved,  fenced,  and  protected 
by  a  dike  on  the  south  and  a  sea-wall  on  the  north,  from  Dover  nearly  to 
Waltham  Street ;  and  the  highway  from  the  Boston  line  to  Meeting-house 
Hill  had,  in  1758,  been  paved  by  means  of  a  lottery,  —  a  common  expedient 
in  those  days  for  the  prosecution  of  public  works.  On  the  whole,  notwith- 
standing the  siege  which  had  borne  heavily  upon  her,  and  the  general 
depression  caused  by  the  war,  some  progress  had  undoubtedly  been  made 
by  the  town  at  the  close  of  the  period  just  considered. 


'^^^TfC^CcO^ 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

DORCHESTER   IN   THE   PROVINCIAL  PERIOD. 

BY  THE   REV.  SAMUEL  J.   BARROWS, 
Minister  of  the  First  Parish, 

N  the  month  of  May,   1689,  the  following  entry  appears  on  the  town 
records : — 


"  According  to  the  order  of  the  councill  for  safety  of  the  people  and  conservation 
of  the  peace,  may  the  2'*,  1689,  directed  to  the  Captain  and  select  men  of  the  town 
of  dorchester,  —  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  being  warned,  met  together  on  the  7"" 
instant,  may,  and  made  choice  of  Samuel  Clap  and  Timothy  Tilston  to  convene  at 
boston  upon  thursday,  the  ninth  instant,  at  two  o'clock  afternoon,  fully  impowrd, 
then  and  there,  to  consult,  advise,  joyn,  and  give  their  assistance  with  the  councill 
now  sitting." 

This  short  record  furnishes  the  bridge  from  the  Colonial  to  the  Provincial 
period.  The  Revolution  had  taken  place  in  England.  The  news  of  the 
proclamation  of  William  and  Mary  had  reached  the  colony ;  Andros  had 
been  deposed  in  New  England,  and  the  towns  were  called  upon  to  send 
delegates  to  the  general  convention  to  establish  a  temporary  government. 
At  a  town-meeting  held  June  4,  the  same  persons  were  chosen  representa- 
tives to  the  gathering  held  in  Boston  on  June  5  ;  and  it  is  presumed  that  they 
represented  the  town  in  the  convention  on  May  22.  By  vote  of  the  town 
they  were  allowed  six  shillings  a  week  for  their  attendance  at  the  General 
Court.  On  July  25  the  church  at  Dorchester  observed  a  public  fast,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Council  and  Representatives  "  in  behalf  of  the  troubles  and 
unsettledness  of  the  government;  and  in  regard  of  the  Indians  plotting 
against  us,  and  doing  mischiefs  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  killing  and 
plundering ;  and  in  behalf  of  our  native  country ;  that  God  would  bless  our 
new  king  and  queen  and  nobles,  and  the  church  of  God  in  other  parts  of 
the  world." 

Dorchester  is  brought  into  prominence  in  the  beginning  of  the  Provincial 
period  through  the  important  trusts  which  were  laid  upon  two  of  her  sons, 
—  Increase  Mather  and  William  Stoughton.     Mr.  Mather,  then  pastor  of  the 
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Second  Church  in  Boston,-  and,  as  Palfrey  says,  "  the  most  eminent  among 
the  clergy  of  Massachusetts,"  had  been  sent  to  England  in  1688;  and  in 
the  opening  chapter  of  this  volume  the  reader  will  find  a  record  of  the 
distinguished  ability  which  he  manifested  in  this  mission.  When,  on 
Mather's  recommendation.  Sir  William  Phips  was  made  Governor,  the 
burden  of  the  second  place  in  authority  fell  upon  another  of  Dorchester's 
sons,  — William  Stoughton.  The  recall  of  Phips,  and  the  delay  in  the  arri- 
val of  Behomont,  made  Stoughton  acting  Governor  for  several  years. 

A  review  of  his  administration  has  fallen  to  another  writer  in  this  vol- 
ume. ^  We  can  only  speak  here  of  his  general  career  as  a  resident,  citizen, 
and  one  of  the  most  influential  leaders  of  the  town.  He  was  a  son  of  Israel 
Stoughton,  mentioned  in  the  first  volume,  and  was  born  Sept.  30,  1631. 
Whether  he  was  born  in  England  or  in  Dorchester  is  not  known,  as  the  date 
of  his  father's  arrival  in  this  country  is  involved  in  uncertainty.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1650,  studied  afterward  at  New  College, 
Oxford,  but  returned  to  New  England  in  1662,  having  lost  his  fellowship  on 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  His  name  appears  frequently  on  the  Dor- 
chester records  as  assisting  Mr.  Mather  in  the  public  services.  At  the 
death  of  Mr.  Mather  he  was  invited  six  times  to  become  the  pastor  of  the 
Dorchester  church,  but  persistently  declined  the  invitation,  and  was  never 
settled  as  a  minister.  He  preached  the  annual  election  sermon  in  1668, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  "  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  impressive  that 
had  been  delivered  before  the  General  Court." 

From  1 67 1  until  the  time  of  his  death,  thirty  years  later,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  Massachusetts,  serving  as  assistant  to 
the  Governor;  as  messenger  to  England  with  Bulkley  in  1676;  member  of 
Andros's  Council ;  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court ;  and,  as  already  mentioned, 
Lieut.-Governor  and  acting  Governor  of  the  colony  under  Phips.  But  per- 
haps he  is  most  widely  and  most  unpleasantly  remembered  as  Chief-Justice 
of  the  Court  commissioned  for  the  witchcraft  trials. 

Governor  Stoughton  lived  at  the  corner  of  Savin  Hill  Avenue  and  Pleas- 
ant Street.  Judge  Sewall,  his  warm  friend  and  associate  in  the  witchcraft 
trials,  often  visited  him  here,  no  doubt  to  talk  over  the  exigencies  of  those 
troublous  times.,  The  solitary  stone  aind  the  large  elms  which  once  marked 
the  spot  where  his  house  stood  have  but  lately  succumbed  to  the  changes 
which  annexation  has  produced  in  Dorchester.  Stoughton  died  in  1701, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Dorchester  cemetery.  The  elaborate  Latin  inscrip- 
tion on  his  tomb,  which  for  that  time  was  quite  costly,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  Cotton  Mather,  modelled  after  that  of  Pascal.  Modern 
historians  of  Massachusetts  have  declined  to  echo  the  eulogy  of  his  epitaph. 
Palfrey  speaks  of  him  as  a  "  rich,  atrabilious  bachelor,  one  of  those  men  to 
whom  it  seems  to  be  a  necessity  of  nature  to  favor  oppressive  and  insolent 
pretensions,  to  resent  every  movement  for  freedom  and  humanity  as  an  im- 
pertinence and  affront."  He  elsewhere  describes  him  as  "  hard,  obstinate, 
1  [See  Dr.  Ellis's  chapter  on  the  Royal  Governors.  —  Ed.] 
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narrow-minded;"  and  again  reproaches  him  for  a  "bulldog  stubbornness 
that  might  in  other  times  have  made  him  a  St.  Dominic."  Quincy,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  his  History  of  Harvard  University,  credits  the  charge  that  he 
was  one  of  those  "  having  more  of  the  willow  than  the  oak  in  his  constitu- 
tion ;  "  "  one  of  those  politicians  who  change  their  principles  with  times, 
and  shift  their  sails  so  as  to  catch  every  favorable  breeze."  By  another 
historian  he  is  called  "  pudding-faced,  sanctimonious,  and  unfeehng."  But, 
in  mitigation  of  this  harsh  judgment.  Palfrey  admits  that  he  was  "  not  uncon- 
scientious after  his  own  dreary  way."  Hutchinson  and  Barry  both  commend 
his  administration  as  Governor.  Judge  Sewall  in  his  Diary  tells  us  that 
he  "  prayed  excellently ;  "  and  we  have  ample  evidence  that  he  was  liberal 
in  the  use  of  his  wealth.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  believe  that  one  so 
decided  and  conscientious  in  his  opinions  was  a  time-server,  and  his  course 
in  the  witchcraft  trials  seems  most  easily  explained  on  the  theory  that  his 
conscientiousness  was  equal  to  his  superstition.  His  mind  was  not  an  en- 
lightened one ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  did  not  strive 
to  act  in  accordance  with  the  dim  and  very  blue  light  which  he  had. 

Three  years  before  his  death  he  gave  to  Harvard  College  a  building 
costing  one  thousand  pounds,  Massachusetts  currency.  It  was  taken  down 
in  1780,  but  the  present  "  Stoughton  Hall"  preserves  the  memory  of  the 
gift.  In  his  will  he  also  made  a  bequest  of  land  to  the  college,  "which 
nursery  of  good  learning  hath  been  of  inestimable  blessing  to  the  church 
and  people  of  God  in  this  wilderness,  and  may  ever  continue  to  be  so  if  this 
people  continue  in  the  favor  of  God."  The  income  of  this  land  and  part  of 
the  income  of  Stoughton  Hall  was  given  by  him  for  needy  students.  He 
also  made  gifts  to  the  churches  of  Dorchester  and  Milton,  and  to  the  poor 
of  the  town. 

Blake,  in  his  Annals,  makes  no  mention  of  the  witchcraft  trials;  and  Dor- 
chester's part  during  that  tragic  excitement  seems  to  have  been  confined  to 
supplying  the  stern  and  inexorable  judge  who  presided.  Rev.  John  Hale, 
of  Beverly,  in  his  Modest  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Witchcraft,  published 
in  1697,  after  mentioning  the  execution  of  the  women  in  Charlestown  in 
1647  or  1648  for  witchcraft,  says:  — 

"  Another  that  suffered  on  that  account  sometime  after  was  a  Dorchester  woman. 
Upon  the  day  of  her  execution  Mr.  Thompson,  minister  at  Brantry,  and  J.  P.,  her 
former  master,  took  pains  with  her  to  bring  her  to  repentance.  She  utterly  denied 
her  guilt  of  witchcraft,  yet  justified  God  for  bringing  her  to  that  punishment." 

She  confessed  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  a  great  sin,  but  "  owned  nothing 
to  the  crime  laid  to  her  charge." 

In  the  unfortunate  expedition  against  Canada,  in  1690,  Dorchester  fur- 
nished a  company  of  seventy-four  men,  under  command  of  Captain  John 
Withington.  Forty-six  of  these,  with  the  captain,  were  lost  at  sea.  In 
recognition  of  this  service,  the  General  Court,  in  1735,  granted  to  the 
survivors  of  the  expedition,  and  to  the  heirs  of  those  who  were  lost,  a 
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township  of  land  in  the  northern  part  of  Worcester  County,  which  was 
called  Dorchester-Canada.  In  1765  this  was  incorporated  into  a  town  and 
called  Ashburnham.  In  addition  to  this  loss  of  forty-six  soldiers,  Dor- 
chester suffered  heavily  about  the  same  time  from  an  invasion  of  small-pox 
and  fever.  We  learn  from  a  memorandum  madfe  by  the  father  of  James 
Blake,  that  "from  first  of  April,  1690,  unto  the  last  of  July,  1691,  — that 
is,  one  year  and  four  months,  —  there  died  in  Dorchester  57  persons;  33 
of  them  of  small-pox,  the  rest  of  fever ;  most  of  them  of  middle  age." 
This  loss  by  disease  is  larger  than  we  find  on  the  bill  of  mortality  for  any 
year  in  the  period  from  1749  to  1792.  When  we  add  the  forty-six  soldiers, 
making  a  total  of  103,  we  may  safely  say  that  in  no  year  since  its  founding 
has  death  cast  so  much  gloom  over  the  town.  From  1657  to  1734  inclusive, 
—  a  space  of  seventy-eight  years,  —  there  were  2,416  births  and  921  deaths; 
which  show,  as  James  Blake  remarks,  "  that  many  of  the  people  that  were 
born  in  the  town  moved  out  and  died  not  here."  Noah  Clapp,  for  many 
years  town  clerk,  gives  a  record  of  births  and  deaths  and  marriages  from 
the  year  1749  to  1792,  a  period  of  forty-three  years,  from  which  it  appears 
that  there  were  1,891  births,  991  deaths,  and  463  marriages. 

After  sending  its  soldiers  to  the  north  in  1690,  Dorchester  was  soon 
engaged  in  the  more  congenial  work  of  sending  the  gospel  to  the  South. 
In  1635-36  it  had  planted  the  first  church  in  Connecticut.  It  was  now  to 
spread  the  table  of  the  Lord  in  the  groves  of  Carolina.  On  Oct.  22,  1695, 
the  usual  Lecture  day,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  old  church  at  Dorchester 
to  ordain  the  Rev.  Joseph  Lord  to  this  missionary  work.  In  the  following 
December,  nine  men  from  Dorchester  and  neighboring  towns,  having  first 
organized  themselves  into  a  church,  embarked  for  the  South.  Mr.  Dan- 
forth  of  Dorchester  preached  the  sermon  at  the  time  of  their  departure. 
The  little  company  landed  on  the  shores  of  South  Carolina,  and  made  their 
way  to  the  Ashley  river.  In  the  wilds  of  the  unbroken  forest  they  partook 
of  the  first  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ever  held  in  Carolina.  A 
meeting-house  was  erected,  and  the  new  settlement  was  called  Dorchester. 
The  unhealthfulness  of  this  locality,  however,  caused  the  colony  to  remove, 
some  fifty-seven  years  later,  —  in  1752,  —  to  Georgia,  where  they  founded 
the  town  of  Midway,  and  the  earlier  settlement  fell  into  decay.  It  was  this 
little  settlement  in  Georgia,  forming  a  large  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  John, 
which  took  a  bold  and  early  stand  for  liberty  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
When  Georgia  was  holding  back  and  declining  to  join  in  the  general  move- 
ment, the  parish  of  St.  John  subscribed,  on  its  own  account,  "  the  General 
Association,"  and  sent  one  of  the  members  of  the  Dorchester-Midway 
Church  to  represent  the  parish  in  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia. 

Earnest  and  zealous  in  sending  the  gospel  to  distant  regions ;  generous 
in  relieving  by  ample  contributions  the  necessity  of  the  saints  in  England, 
or  the  destitution  of  some  poor  captive  among  the  Turks,  —  the  town  did 
not  forget  to  illustrate  a  gospel  of  charity  and  justice  to  the  Indian  tribes 
around  them.     It  was  mentioned  in  the  first  volume  of  this  History  that 
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the  town  of  Dorchester  in  1657  set  aside  six  thousand  acres  of  land  for  an 
Tndian  reservation,  "  where  they  might  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eliot."  About  fifty  years  after,  some  differences  arose 
between  the  Indians  and  the  English  in  the  vicinity  of  Ponkapoag  concern- 
ing the  control  of  a  portion  of  this  land.  The  Indians,  therefore,  sent  a 
deputation  to  Dorchester,  acknowledged  the  town  to  be  the  donor  of  the 
land,  and  requested  that  it  would  choose  three  men,  to  join  with  two  men 
whom  they  should  choose,  to  adjust  the  difficulty.  The  town  accepted  the 
proposition,  and,  after  binding  the  Indians  not  to  dispose  of  this  land  without 
consent  of  the  town,  passed  the  following  resolution :  "  And  the  town  of 
Dorchester  do  promise  and  engage  that  the  committee  chosen  shall  from 
time  to  time  take  care  that  the  English  there  do  not  by  any  means  wrong 
the  Indians ;  but  if  it  appear  that  they  or  any  of  them  do,  they  shall  see 
them  righted."  The  action  of  Dorchester  was  so  satisfactory  to  the  Indians, 
that  they  sent  a  letter  in  1708  thanking  the  town  for  its  mediation,  and 
stating  that  the  differences  had  been   composed. 

In  1726  Dorchester  suffered  another  change  in  her  boundaries.      Ponka- 
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poag,  or  the  south  precinct,  with  the  lands  beyond  it  in  the  town,  was  set 
off  as  a  township  by  itself  under  the  name  of  Stou^hton. 

From  the  records  of  the  town  and  those  of  the  church,  and  the   brief 

1  This  house  w.is  raised  May   15,   1750-     It  Revolutionary  struggle  sulcliers  are  said  to  have 

was  iDuilt  by  Eljenezcr  Clapp  (father  of  Colonel  been  quartered  in'it.     The  house  is  n..u  oceu 

Ebenezer  Clapp).     During  the  early  part  of  the  pied  by  James  T.  I  lone. 
VOL.    II.  —46. 
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jottings  of  James  Blake,  we  get  many  details  of  daily  life,   unimportant 
though  they  may  be. 

In  1707  it  was  voted  to  pay  twelve-pence  a  dozen  for  all  the  old  black- 
birds killed  within  the  town  and  brought  in  to  either  of  the  coi\gtables ;  and 
threepence  for  all  the  young  ones.  A  few  years  after  another  bounty  of 
twopence  per  head  was  offered  on  "  crow  or  stare  blackbirds."  These  votes 
were  repeated  annually  for  a  great  many  years.  In  1735  the  town  declared 
war  against  striped  squirrels,  and  offered  a  bounty  of  twopence  for  every 
head.  In  1 736  it  was  "  voted  that  whosoever  shall  kill  brown  rats  so  large 
grown  as  to  have  hair  on  them,  within  the  town  of  Dorchester,  the  year  en- 
suing until  our  meeting  in  May  next,  and  bring  in  their  scalps  with  the  hairs 
on  unto  the  town  treasurer,  shall  be  paid  by  the  town  treasurer  fourpence 
for  every  such  rat's  scalp."  And  in  1785  a  bounty  of  one  shilling  and  six- 
pence a-piece  was  offered  for  the  killing  of  rattlesnakes.  In  1734  the  town 
ordered  that  the  bell  be  rung  at  nine  o'clock  every  night,  and  the  custom 
was  followed  for  about  a  hundred  years.  The  severe  winter  of  1740,  when 
the  harbor  was  frozen;  the  earthquake  of  1744,  which  shook  the  meeting- 
house and  threw  down  some  stone  walls ;  the  scorching  drouth  of  1 749,  —  arp 
all  faithfully  entered  in  Blake's  Annals.  He  mentions  the  five  hundred 
soldiers  who  went  from  the  Province  to  assist  in  the  war  against  Spain,  and 
describes  at  some  length  the  expedition  of  1745  against  Louisburg.  In 
this  expedition  three  thousand  went  from  Massachusetts.  And  Blake  adds : 
"  Most  that  went  from  hereabouts,  that  I  knew,  either  died  there  or  in  their 
paissage  home,  or  soon  after  they  came  home.  It  is  said  there  died  of  our 
New  England  forces  about  1,500  men." 

From  a  census  taken  by  the  selectmen  in  1765  we  learn  that  there  were 
204  houses  and  245  animals.  Of  males  under  16  years  of  age  there  were 
292;  females,  284.  Of  males  above  16  years  of  age,  343;  females,  404. 
Negroes  and  mulattoes,  males  23;  females  14.     Total,   1,360. 

The  Revolutionary  record  of  Dorchester  is  one  of  vigilant  and  un- 
compromising patriotism,  of  bold  and  concerted  action,  of  persistent  and 
determined  sacrifice  in  the  cause. 

Leaving  the  military  movements  —  which  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
rendered  Dorchester  Heights  conspicuous  —  to  be  told  by  another  hand  in 
a  later  volume,  the  present  chapter  must  be  confined  to  the  local  action  of 
the  town  rather  than  to  the  general  story  of  those  perilous  days.  When  the 
action  of  the  Albany  Congress  of  1754,  which  sought  to.  secure  a  union  of 
the  colonies  against  the  French  aggressions,  was  discussed  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature,  Robert  Spur,  the  Dorchester  delegate,  held  off  with 
the  majority  from  perfecting  a  union  for  which  the  times  were  not  yet  ripe. 
At  the  next  session,  in  1755,  Colonel  Estes  Hatch  was  sent  to  represent 
Dorchester,  and  the  town  voted  — 

"  That  the  representative  of  this  town  be  and  hereby  is  instructed  to  use  his  utmost 
endeavor  to  prevent  the  plan  for  the  union  of  the  governments  that  has  been  under  the 
consideration  of  the  General  Court  from  taking  effect ;  and  that  he  also  oppose  any 
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other  plan  for  a  union  that  may  come  under  the  consideration  of  the  General 
Court  whereby  he  shall  apprehend  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  people  are 
endangered." 

The  resolution  embodies  the  suspicion  in  which  any  movement  was  held 
which  threatened  to  surrender  any  of  the  privileges  they  then  enjoyed. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  plan  of  the  Albany  commissioners  was 
rejected  by  all  the  legislators  of  the  several  provinces,  no  one  of  them 
wishing  to  yield  so  much  power  to  any  general  government. 

Ten  years  later,  when  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed,  the  town  declared  that 
some  of  their  "  most  valuable  rights  "  were  "  very  sensibly  affected ;  "  and 
at  a  meeting  held  Oct.  31,  1765,  the  people  instructed  their  representative, 
Colonel  John  Robinson,  to  use  the  utmost  of  his  endeavors  "with  the  Great 
and  General  Court  of  this  Province,  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  late  Parlia- 
mentary act,  always  earnestly  asserting  our  rights  as  free-born  Englishmen," 
and  to  use  his  best  skill  "  in  preventing  the  use  of  stamped  paper  in  this 
government."  At  the  same  time  they  manifested  their  "  utter  abhorrence 
of  all  riots,  tumults,  and  unlawful  assemblies,"  and  urged  their  representa- 
tive to  assist  in  making  such  laws  as  would  serve  to  prevent  them. 

In  1767,  when  the  duty  was  laid  on  paper,  glass,  and  other  articles,  a 
meeting  was  held  on  the  22d  of  December,  and  a  committee  of  nine 
appointed  to  report  if  anything  could  be  done  to  lessen  the  use  of  foreign 
superfluities.  At  a  meeting  held  Jan.  19,  1768,  the  committee  recom- 
mended the  following  vote :  — 

"  Voted,  That  this  town  will  take  prudent  measures  to  encourage  the  produce  and 
manufactures  of  this  Province,  and  to  lessen  the  use  of  foreign  superfluities." 

In  the  same  year  Dorchester  chose  a  representative  to  the  convention  of 
the  Province  recommended  by  Boston  on  the  dissolution  of  the  General 
Court. 

It  is  probable  that  the  town  had  its  sprinkling  of  Loyalists ;  but  they 
were  too  inconspicuous  or  too  discreet  to  be  influential.  When,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1768,  John  Hancock  was  arrested  for  alleged  smuggljng  of  wine  from 
his  sloop  "  Liberty,"  the  man  who  made  the  arrest  was  Mr.  Arodi  Thayer, 
marshal  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  and,  for  many  years  after  the  Revolution 
at  least,  a  resident  of  Dorchester.  He  lived  to  be  eighty-eight  years  of  age, 
and,  dying  in  1 831,  is  still  remembered  by  the  oldest  citizens  for  his  personal 
eccentricity.  His  commission  and  badge  of  office —  a  silver  oar  —  are  de- 
posited with  the  Dorchester  Antiquarian  and  Historical  Society. 

The  14th  of  August,  1769,  was  a  merry  day  in  town;  for  the  Sons  of 
Liberty,  after  assembling  in  Boston  at  Liberty  Tree,  adjourned  for  dinner 
to  Liberty  Tree  Tavern,  known  also  as  Robinson's  Tavern,  in  Dorchester. 
Tables  were  spread  in  the  field  under  a  tent,  and  more  than  three  hundred 
people  sat  down  to  an  abundant  feast,  which  included  three  barbacued  pigs. 
Speech  and  song  enlivened  the  afternoon.  The  last  toast  given  was,  "Strong 
halters,  firm  blocks,  and  sharp  axes  to  all  such  as  deserve  them."     At  five 
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o'clock  the  Boston  people,  we  are  told,  started  for  home,  led  by  John  Han- 
cock in  his  chariot.  Although  fourteen  toasts  were  given  in  Boston  and 
forty-five  in  Dorchester,  John  Adams  says  in  his  Diary  that  "  to  the  honor 
of  the  Sons  I  did  not  see  one  person  intoxicated,  or  near  it." 

In  1770  the  town  passed  a  resolution  not  to  purchase  goods  of  any 
merchant  who  imported  them  from  Great  Britain  contrary  to  the  "  noble 
resolution  and  agreement "  entered  into  by  the  merchants  of  Boston.  At 
the  same  meeting  the  following  vote  was  passed :  — 

"  Whereas  a  duty  has  been  laid  upon  foreign  tea,  Voted,  that  we  will  not  make  use 
of  it  in  our  families,  except  in  case  of  sickness,  until  the  duty  be  taken  off." 

In  December,  1772,  the  votes  and  proceedings  of  the  town  of  Boston, 
containing  a  statement  of  the  rights  of  the  colonists,  and  a  Ust  of  "  the  en- 
fringements  committed  thereon,"  were  communicated  to  the  town,  and  a 
committee  appointed  to  draw  up  a  similar  statement.  On  Jan.  4,  1773,  the 
committee  reported  nine  sturdy,  ringing  resolutions,  too  long  for  insertion 
here,  which  have  the  same  heroic  pitch  as  did  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence three  years  after.  The  resolutions  speak  of  the  "lawless  usurpation"  of 
Parliament,  "  subversive  of  every  principle  of  good  and  lawful  government." 
They  protest  against  the  wresting  of  the  Castle  from  the  control  of  the 
Province;  against  the  power  extended  to  the  Courts  of  Admiralty;  the 
appropriation  of  the  Provincial  revenues,  and  the  act  by  which  persons 
supposed  to  be  guilty  of  certain  crimes  may  be  hurried  away  to  be  tried  in 
England."  The  Dorchester  representative  was  then  instructed  to  join  in  any 
constitutional  measures  for  the  redress  of  these  grievances,  and  not  to  consent 
"  to  give  up  any  of  our  rights,  whether  derived  from  Nature  or  by  compact." 

The  warm  feeling  which  Dorchester  entertained  towards  Boston  at  this 
time  is  shown  in  one  of  these  resolutions :  — 

"  Resolved,  that  the  sincere  and  hearty  thanks  of  this  town  be  given  to  the  town  of 
Boston  for  the  care  and  attention  with  which  so  respectable  a  number  of  its  worthy 
inhabitants  have  watched  for  the  common  good,  and  have  communicated  the  danger- 
ous machinations  of  our  restless  enemies,  who  might  otherwise  have  finished  their  plan 
and  have  involved  as  in  most  remediless  destruction  before  this  day." 

At  this  meeting  Captain  Lemuel  Robinsort,  Captain  John  Romans,  and 
Samuel  How  were  chosen  a  committee  of  correspondence  to  "  watch  over 
our  Hberties  and  to  correspond  with  committees  of  other  towns."  This 
committee  of  correspondence  met  with  the  committees  of  Roxbury,  Brook- 
line,  Cambridge,  and  Boston  on  Nov.  22,  1773,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  to  take 
measures  to  prevent  the  landing  and  sale  of  the  cargoes  of  tea  that  were 
then  on  the  way  to  Boston.  The  action  of  this  conference  was  "  highly 
approved"  at  a  town-meeting  in  Dorchester,  held  Nov.  30,  1773,  the  day 
after  the  great  meeting  at  the  Old  South  Church,  at  which  Dorchester  was* 
also  represented.  It  was  then  determined  to  "  assure  the  public  that  should 
this  country  be  so  unhappy  as  to  see  a  day  of  trial  for  the  recovery  of  its 
rights  by  a  last  and  solemn  appeal  to  Him  who  gave  them,  we  should  not 
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be  behind  the  bravest  of  our  patriotic  brethren ;  and  that  we  will  at  all 
times  be  ready  to  assist  our  neighbors  and  friends  when  they  shall  need  us, 
though  the  greatest  dangers  should  attend  them."  The  promise  of  this 
resolution,  which  was  one  of  the  first  of  this  nature  to  be  adopted  by  any  of 
the  towns,  was  amply  redeemed. 

The  fate  of  the  three  hundred  and  forty-two  chests  of  tea  which  afterward 
came  to  Boston  harbor  is  well  known.  But,  through  the  action  of  a  Dor- 
chester man,  one  case  was  destined  to  be  tried  by  fire  as  well  as  by  water. 
Ebenezer  Withington,  a  town  laborer,  on  going  around  upon  the  marshes 
found  a  strange  chest  of  tea,  and  "  brought  off  the  same,  thinking  no 
harm."  It  soon  became  known  to  the  town.  The  tea  was  quickly  seized  by 
a  party  from  Boston  and  burned  upon  tKe  Common,  and  Mr.  Withington 
was  required  to  make  an  explanation  before  town-meeting.  The  following 
resolution  passed  by  the  town  shows  what  was  thought  in  Dorchester  about 
the  destruction  of  the  tea :  — 

"  Resolved,  That  this  town  on  the  most  mature  deliberation  highly  approve  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  people  who  assembled  in  the  Old  South  Meeting-house  in  Boston, 
on  the  29th  November  last  and  since,  and  the  endeavor  they  then  used  to  preserve 
the  property  of  the  East  India  Company ;  and  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  town  that 
the  destruction  of  the  tea  proceeded  entirely  from  the  obstinacy  of  the  consignee 
and  the  Collector  of  the  Customs  in  refusing  to  grant  a  clearance,  and  of  the  Governor 
in  refusing  to  grant  a  pass  for  Mr.  Rotch's  ship." 

We  have  given  enough  from  the  old  records  of  the  town  to  indicate  the 
bold  and  patriotic  spirit  of  the  people  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary conflict.  The  stand  thus  early  taken  was  firmly  adhered  to  all 
through  the  struggle.  A  significant  resolution  passed  in  September,  1 774, 
shows  that  the  battle  of  the  following  year  was  scented  afar  off.  After 
instructing  its  representative  to  the  General  Court  to  join  with  members 
of  the  neighboring  towns  in  the  General  Provincial  Congress,  in  case  the 
General  Court  was  dissolved,  it  was  voted  to  "  add  six  barrels  of  powder  to 
the  stock  already  belonging  to  the  town,  and  that  the  selectmen  be  a  com- 
mittee to  provide  such  a  quantity  of  ball,  small  and  great,  in  addition  to  the 
quantity  of  ball  the  town  already  has,  as  they  judge  needful."  A  number 
of  carpenters  having  gone  from  the  town  to  build  barracks  for  the  soldiers 
at  Boston,  it  was  voted  "  that  they  be  desired  to  desist  therefrom,  and  that  if 
they  refuse  to  desist  they  will  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  town."  In  De- 
cember, 1 774,  it  was  also  voted  to  pay  the  province  tax  to  Henry  Gardner,  of 
Stow,  treasurer  for  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  instead  of  to  Harrison  Gray.  Steps 
were  promptly  taken  for  the  encouragement  of  minutemen ;  and  on  May 
23,  1776,  it  was  voted  that  "  if  the.  Continental  Congress  should  think  it  best 
to  declare  independency  with  Great  Britain,  we  will  support  them  with  our 
lives  and  fortunes."  When  the  Declaration  was  made,  it  was  copied  in  full 
on  the  town  record,  as  ordered  by  the  council.  A  bounty  of  twenty  pounds, 
in 'addition  to  the  pay  offered  by  the  colonies,  was  offered  in  1777  to  each 
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man  who  would  enlist  for  three  years,  or  during  the  war.  A  return  made 
by  the  selectmen  of  the  number  of  male  inhabitants  of  Dorchester  at  home 
or  abroad,  above  sixteen  years  of  age,  shows  that  there  were  two  hundred 
and  ninety-four  at  home,  seventy-nine  in  service ;  six  Boston  people  and 
ten  mulattoes,  —  a  total  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine. 

On  Jan.  26,  1778,  the  town  voted  "  that  we  approve  of  the  articles  of 
confederation  and  perpetual  union  between  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  that  our  representative  be  instructed  to  act  accordingly."  The  town 
records  also  show  the  active  interest  felt  by  Dorchester  in  the  formation  of 
the  State  Constitution  in  1778-80.  In  every  case  her  action  was  in  the 
direction  of  the  largest  liberty  and  the  most  perfect  safeguards. 

As  the  religious  history  of  Dorchester  has  been  more  frequently  written 
than  its  civil  history,  we  have  given  more  space  to  the  latter  in  this  chapter. 
A  few  minutes'  examination  of  the  town  records  would  show  us  that  nearly 
as  much  of  the  time  of  the  ancient  town-meeting  was  spent  in  regulating 
the  interests  of  reUgion  as  was  spent  upon  its  civil  affairs.  It  would  have 
been  heresy  at  that  time  to  draw  any  line  which  separated  the  parish  com- 
pletely from  the  town. 

In  the  previous  volume  the  religious  history  of  the  town  was  brought 
down  to  the  death  of  Richard  Mather,  in  1669.  On  failing  to  induce  Mr. 
Stoughton  to  become  its  minister,  the  church  and  town  reluctantly  turned 
to  seek  another  man.  Choice  was  finally  made,  in  1 671,  of  Rev.  Josiah 
FHnt,  a  native  of  Braintree  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College.  Mr.  Flint 
began  his  labors  in  the  new  meeting-house,  the  first  one  to  stand  on  the  hill. 
After  a  zealous  ministry  of  nine  years,  somewhat  interrupted  by  feeble 
health,  he  died  in  1680,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five.  He  was  succeeded  in  168 1 
by  Rev.  John  Danforth,  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  Danforth,  of  Roxbury,  the  col- 
league of  John  Eliot.  Mr.  Danforth  served  the  Church  of  Dorchester  with 
honor  and  fidelity  for  forty-eight  years.  Blake  tells  us  that  he  was  a  man  _ 
of  great  learning,  and  that  "  he  understood  the  mathematics  beyond  most 
men  of  his  function.  He  was  exceedingly  charitable  and  of  a  very  peace- 
ful temper."  He  was  buried  in  the  old  burying-ground,  in  the  tomb 
of  Governor  Stoughton.  It  was  during  his  ministry,  in  1698,  that  the 
Young  Men's  Union  was  formed  in  Dorchester,  —  a  society  for  religious 
purposes  which  continued  in  existence  until  1848,  a  period  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years. 

Though  we  have  this  evidence  that  the  young  men  were  earnest  and 
reverent,  neither  the  boys  nor  the  dogs  of  Dorchester  seem  to  have  been 
sufficiently  pious  to  keep  still  during  meeting-time  without  restraint.  In 
1 727,  "  Because  of  late,"  as  the  town  records  say,  "  dogs  have  frequently  come 
into  our  meeting-house  on  Sabbath  days,  and  by  their  barking,  quarrelling, 
etc.  have  made  disturbance  in  the  time  of  divine  service,"  the  town  found  it 
expedient  to  affix  a  penalty  of  five  shillings  upon  their  owners  if  the  trouble 
was  repeated.     In  the  same  year  the  selectmen  of  the  town  were  directed 
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to  appoint  from  time  to  time  some  "  meet  person  to  inspect  the  boys  in  tlie 
meeting-house  in  time  of  divine  service."  The  boys  seem  to  have  re- 
peatedly forced  themselves  into  the  business  of  the  town-meetings  by  their 
Sunday  disorder,  for  several  such  votes  occur  on  the  town  records.  In 
1753  William  Severs  was  allowed  sixteen  shillings  a  year  "  to  keep  the  boys 
orderly  in  the  time  of  divine  service."  He  was  also  to  tarry  at  noon  and 
"prevent  disorder  then."  But  in  1776  the  spirit  of  independence  seems  to 
have  been  so  rife  that  six  men  were  necessary  for  this  purpose,  and  it  was 
voted  "  that  if  the  boys  be  disorderly,  the  men  appointed  to  take  care  of 
them  give  them  proper  discipline." 

The  Rev.  Jonathan  Bowman,  the  next  pastor,  was  called,  in  1729,  to  be 
colleague  to  Mr.  Danforth,  about  six  months  before  the  letter's  death.  Mr. 
Bowman  was  a  native  of  Lexington,  and,  like  two  of  his  predecessors,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College.  His  ministry  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  the 
arrival  of  Rev.  George  VVhitefield  in  Boston,  in  1740.     Blake,  in  his  Annals, 
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describes  the  great  impression  which  the  revivalist's  preaching  made  upon 
Boston  and  the  surrounding  towns.  He  records  his  opinion  "  that  things 
are  by  some  Persons  carried  too  far,  contrary  to  y   design  of  y'  Holy  Spirit, 
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—  as  in  some  places  where  Laymen  go  about  Exhorting  (as  they  call  it), 
and  people  crowd  in  large  Assemblies  to  hear  them ;  and  many  cry  out  in 
y'  Assembly,  and  are  so  struck  (as  they  call  it)  that  for  a  time  they  loose 
their  Senses  and  Reason,  and  y°  like."  Four  yeafs  later  Blake  adds  of 
Whitefield's  second  visit :  "  But  Ministers  and  People  were  generally 
Offended  with  his  Conduct  and  manner  of  Preaching ;  but  some  were  most 
firmly  attached-  to  him,  and  endeavored  to  defend  all  that  he  either  said  or 
did,  which  caused  much  Writing  and  Disputing."  ^ 

During  this  excitement  seven  male  members  of  the  church,  "  for  their 
separation  and  injurious  treatment  of  the  minister,  were  laid  under  censure 
and  forbid  to  come  to  communion  until  repentance  and  reformation."  The 
disaffected  members  called  for  a  council.  The  church  consented ;  the  council 
was  held  May  19,  1747;  Mr.  Bowman  and  the  church  were  sustained,  and 
the  dissatisfied  brethren  were  advised  to  submit  and  return  to  the  church. 

Some  twenty-six  years  later  Mr.  Bowman  came  somewhat  violently  into 
collision  with  his  parish,  largely  on  account  of  a  personal  difficulty  which 
he  had  with  one  of  his  neighbors.  A  bitter  controversy  ensued.  Another 
council  was  called  in  1773.  It  was  charged  that  he  refused  baptism  to  a 
child ;  that  his  sermons  were  too  short ;  that  he  preached  old  sermons ;  and 
that  he  did  not  insist  upon  the  doctrines  of  original  sin  and  self  denial,  and 
that  he  acted  arbitrarily  as  moderator  of  the  church  meeting. 

The  unhappy  differences  resulted  in  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Bowman,  after 
a  pastorate  of  forty-three  years.  During  his  ministry  the  fourth  meeting- 
house was  built,  in  1743,  at  a  cost  of  ^3,300.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  also 
that  the  Scriptures  first  began  to  be  used  in  Dorchester  as  a  part  of  public 
worship,  Sept.  23,  1753,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  years  after  the  church 
was  established. 

Rev.  Moses  Everett,  the  next  in  the  ministerial  line,  was  ordained  in 
September,  1774.  Though  town  and  country  were  in  the  midst  of  intense 
political  agitation,  his  ministry  seems  to  have  been  one  of  great  peace 
and  satisfaction.  He  served  in  Dorchester  for  eighteen  years,  when  failing 
health  compelled  him  to  resign.  He  was  a  brother  of  Rev.  Oliver  Everett, 
who  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  New  South  Church  in  Boston,  in  1782. 
On  giving  up  his  pastorate  Rev.  Oliver  Everett  also  removed  to  Dorchester, 
and  his  son  Edward  was  born  in  the  house  on  the  corner  of  Pond  and  Bos- 
ton streets,  now  owned  by  Mr.  John  Richardson,  a  picture  of  which  is 
herewith  given. 


^/a. 


1  [The  Great  Awakening  under  Whitefield  is  more  fully  described  by  Dr.  McKenzie  in  this 
volume.  —  Ed.] 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

BRIGHTON   IN  THE   PROVINCIAL   PERIOD. 

BY   FRANCIS   S.   DRAKE. 

IN  this,  as  in  the  preceding  epoch,  while  speaking  of  the  events  in  which 
each  section  had  its  due  share,  we  are  still  to  consider  Brighton  as  a 
constituent  part  of  Cambridge. 

The  news  of  the  abrogation  of  the  charter  reached  Boston  in  the  summer 
of  1685.^  In  December,  1686,  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  "  Captain  General  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  New  England,"  arrived.  Not  the  least  among 
the  grievances  complained  of  by  the  people  during  his  administration  was 
the  claim  of  its  adherents  to  enrich  themselves  by  grants  of  land  to  which 
they  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  right.  The  notorious  Edward  Randolph 
endeavored  to  obtain  possession  of  seven  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Cam- 
bridge near  Spy  Pond,  ^  one  of  his  many  similar  attempts  to  benefit  him- 
self at  the  public  expense.  That  it  failed  of  consummation  was,  no  doubt, 
due  to  the  revolution  which  so  speedily  ensued.  In  that  sudden  uprising  of 
the  people  in  April,  1689,  which  resulted  in  a  brief  restoration  of  the  former 
government  of  the  colony,  the  inhabitants  of  Cambridge  actively  participated. 
The  movement  was  full  of  danger,  but  that  did  not  deter  them  from 
pledging  their  persons  and  estates  to  the  support  of  the  principal  actors  in 
it;  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  whom,  their  favorite  and  trusted  leader 
Thomas  Danforth,  was  reinstated  as  deputy-governor.  The  delegates  of 
Cambridge  to  the  convention,  held  May  9,  presented  the  following  dec- 
laration :  — 

"Cambridge,  May  6,  1689.  We,  the  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Cambridge,  being  very  sensible  of,  and  thankful  unto,  God  for  his  mercy  in  our  late 
deliverance  from  the  oppression  and  tyranny  of  those  persons  under  whose  injustice 
and  cruelty  we  have  so  long  groaned ;  and  withal  desirous  heartily  to  express  our 

1  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  loss  of  the  time  by  the  quo  warranto  process,  and  their  rep- 
Massachusetts  charter  was  not  wholly  due  to  the  resentation  secured  to  the  Crown,  in  furtherance 
abuse  of  its  privileges.  Those  towns  in  England  of  the  settled  policy  of  the  King  to  make  himself 
which  opposed  the  policy  of  the  Court  were  de-  despotic,  —  a  policy  in  which  at  the  time  of  his 
prived  of  their  municipal  liberties  at  the  same  death  he  had  nearly  succeeded. 
VOL.  11.-47. 
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gratitude  to  those  worthy  gentlemen  who  have  been  engaged  in  conserving  of  our 
peace  since  the  revolution,  yet  withal,  being  apprehensive  that  the  present  unsettle- 
ment  may  expose  us  to  many  hazards  and  dangers,  and  may  give  occasion  to  ill- 
minded  persons  to  make  disturbance,  —  do  declare  that  we  expect  that  our  honored 
Governor,  Deputy-Governor,  and  Assistants,  elected  by  the  freemen  of  this  colony  in 
May,  1686,  together  with  the  deputies  then  sent  down  by  the  several  respective  towns 
to  the  court  then  holden,  which  was  never  legally  dissolved,  shall  convene  and  re- 
assume  and  exercise  the  government  as  a  General  Court,  according  to  our  charter,  on 
the  ninth  of  this  instant,  May,  or  as  soon  as  possible.  And  in  so  doing  we  do  engage 
that,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  with  persons  and  estates,  we  will  contribute  to  their 
help  and  assistance  as  in  duty  and  equity  we  are  bound,  praying  that  God  would 
direct  them  in  this  difficult  juncture  ;  and  do  hope  that  all  that  are  concerned  for  the 
peace  and  gtiod  of  this  land  will  readily  join  with  us  therein. 

"  Memorandum.  It  is  here  to  be  understood  that  what  we  expect  to  be  done  as 
above  is  only  for  a  present  settlement,  until  we  may  have  an  opportunity  to  make  our 
address  unto,  or  shall  be  otherwise  settled  by,  the  supreme  power  in  England. 

"  These  lines  above  written  as  they  are  worded,  was  agreed  upon  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Cambridge  this  6th  of  May,  1689,  as  attests  Samuel  Andrew,  clerk,  in 
the  name  of  the  town." 

By  an  act  of  the  General  Court  dated  March  20,  1712-13,  the  north- 
ern precinct  of  Cambridge  was  made  a  separate  tovim  by  the  name  of 
Lexington.  For  more  than  half  a  century  afterward  few  events  of  impor- 
tance occurred  in  Cambridge.  The  small-pox  was  unusually  prevalent  and 
fatal  in  1721,  1730,  and  again  in  1752,  occasioning  the  dispersion  of  the 
college  students  for  brief  periods.  This  was  also  the  case  in  1740,  when  an 
epidemic  called  the  "  throat  distemper  "  occasioned  great  alarm. 

Cambridge  was  not  behind  her  sister  towns  in  her  opposition  to  those 
measures  of  the  British  Parliament  which  brought  on  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765,  her  town-meeting 
expressed  the  opinion  "  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  have  a  legal 
claim  to  all  the  natural,  inherent,  constitutional  rights  of  Englishmen,  and 
that  the  Stamp  Act  is  an  infraction  upon  these  rights."  To  the  convention 
of  delegates  from  the  various  towns  which  Boston,  in  view  of  Governor 
Bernard's  refusal  to  convene  the  legislature,  had  summoned  to  meet  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  Sept.  22,  1768,  she  sent  Captain  Samuel  Whittemore  and 
Thomas  Gardner.  In  May,  1769,  the  session  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  held  in  the  college  halls,  —  the  sitting  of  that  body  having  been 
adjourned  to  Cambridge  by  the  Governor.  In  response  to  Samuel  Adams's 
project  for  committees  of  correspondence  in  December,  1772,  she  selected 
for  that  duty  Captain  Samuel  Whittemore,  Captain  Ebenezer  Stedman, 
Captain  Ephraim  Frost,  Captain  Eliphalet  Robbins,  Captain  Thomas  Gard- 
ner, Joseph  Wellington,  Abraham  Watson,  Jr.,  Nathaniel  Sparhawk,  and 
Samuel  Thatcher,  Jr.,  who,  a  few  days  later,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Boston 
Committee,  acknowledging  the  vigilance  and  care  discovered  by  the  town 
of  Boston  of  the  public  rights  and  liberties,  and  acquainting  them  that 
Cambridge  "  will  heartily  concur  in  all  salutary,  proper,  and  constitutional 
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measures  for  a  redress  of  grievances."  Of  this  committee  Robbins,  Gard- 
ner, and  Sparhawk  were  citizens  of  Brighton.  In  November,  1773,  the 
tax  on  tea  called  out  a  very  full  meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  in  a  series 
of  resolves  expressed  their  abhorrence  of  the  measure  and  their  deter- 
mination to  oppose  it.  In  the  preliminary  measures  for  the  disposal  of  the 
tea  sent  to  Boston,  the  Cambridge  committee  united  with  those  of  the 
neighboring  towns,  holding  daily  meetings  for  the  purpose  in  Faneuil 
Hall.  On  Sept.  2,  1774,  the  people  of  Middlesex  assembled  in  large 
numbers  and  waited  on  Lieut.-Governor  Oliver,  Samuel  Danforth,  and 
Joseph  Lee,  who  were  compelled  publicly  to  resign  the  office  of  coun- 
cillor, held  by  them  under  Governor  Gage's  mandamus.  They  also  ex- 
acted from  Sheriff  Phips  a  pledge  that  he  would  not  execute  any  precept 
sent  to  him  under  the  new  acts  of  Parliament  for  altering  the  constitution 
of  the  Province. 

The  appeal  to  arms  soon  followed;  and  on  May  27,  1776,  the  inhabitants 
of  Cambridge  unanimously  voted  to  support  Congress  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  June  16,  1777,  her  represen- 
tatives were  instructed  not  to  agree  to  any  attempt  to  form  a  new  constitu- 
tion for  the  State  by  the  General  Court  or  any  other  body ;  and  when,  after 
having  done  so,  the  C!ourt  submitted  a  constitution  to  the  people  for  approval, 
it  was  unanimously  rejected  by  the  town.  The  instrument  formed  by  a 
convention  of  delegates  was  accepted  by  her,  May  22,  1780.  The  names 
of  fifty-seven  citizens  of  Brighton  have  been  preserved  who  served  in 
the  Revolutionary  army,  —  a  few  of  whom  on  account  of  age  served  by 
proxy. 

Cambridge,  the  headquarters  of  the  provincial  army  during  the  siege  of 
Boston,  was  also  the  post  of  its  centre.  Her  militia,  enrolled  in  Samuel 
Thatcher's  company  of  Colonel  Gardner's  regiment,  took  part  in  the  conflict 
of  the  19th  of  April,  1775.  This  was  an  eventful  day  for  Cambridge,  where 
the  carnage  was  greater  than  in  any  other  town,  —  twenty-six  of  the  Amer- 
icans, or  more  than  half  of  those  slain,  six  of  them  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
having  fallen  within  her  borders.  The  planks  of  the  bridge  over  Charles 
River  were  taken  up  to  barricade  its  northerly  end,  and  some  of  the  Water- 
town  militia  were  posted  there.  Earl  Percy,  who^with  a  reinforcement 
passed  through  Brighton  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of 
that  day,  found  no  difficulty  in  replacing  the  planks  and  continuing  his 
march. 

After  Warren,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  victims  of  the  sanguinary  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill  was  Colonel  Thomas  Gardner,  of  Brighton.  Like  Warren, 
he  had  already  rendered  yeoman  service  in  the  political  arena.  From  1769 
until  his  death  he  was  a  selectman  and  representative  to  the  General  Court, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  influential  members  of  the  Provincial 
Congress.  He  was  also  an  energetic  member  of  the  important  committees 
of  correspondence  and  of  safety;  and  on  Nov.  29,  1774,  was  chosen  Colonel 
of  the  First  Middlesex  Regiment,  in  which  he  had  previously  been  a  cap- 
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tain.  Commissioned  a  colonel  in  the  Continental  army,  June  2,  1775,  on 
the  17th  he  led  his  regiment  to  Bunker  Hill,  and  was  descending  its  north- 
ern slope  at  the  head  of  his  men,  when  he  was  mortally  wounded,  dying 
July  3,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age.  He  was  borne  from  the  field  to 
the  house  of  his  sister,  the  wife  of  Samuel  Sparhawk.  This  house  may  still 
be  seen  on  old  River  Street,  now  Western  Avenue.  Colonel  Gardner's 
residence,  built  of  massive  oak,  is  yet  standing  on  AUston  Street,  near  Union 
Square.  A  street  running  east  from  Harvard  Avenue,  —  the  old  county 
road  to  Brookline,  —  laid  out  through  his  land,  bears  the  name  of  this 
worthy  and  patriotic  citizen.  The  next  day  after  taking  command  of  the 
army,  Washington  issued  the  order  for  Colonel  Gardner's  burial  "  with  the 
military  honors  due  to  so  brave  and  gallant  an  officer,  who  fought,  bled, 
and  died  in  the  rause  of  his  country  and  mankind." 

For  the  supplying  fresh  provisions  to  the  army  besieging  Boston  in  1775, 
a  cattle-market  was  established  in  Brighton,  —  the  origin  of  the  business 
which  has  since  grown  to  such  extraordinary  proportions.  It  was  situated 
on  Market  Street,  near  the  present  abattoir. 

Rev.  William  Brattle  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Cambridge  Church,  Nov. 
25,  1696,  five  years  after  the  "  Farmers  "  were  set  off  as  a  separate  parish, 
now  the  town  of  Lexington,  and  four  years  after  the  death  of  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Gookin.  His  pastorate  of  over  twenty  years,  terminating  with  his  death, 
Feb.  15,  1 7 16-17,  was  peaceful  and  successful.  He  was  also  a  tutor  and 
fellow  of  the  College,  and  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  His 
successor.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Appleton,  ordained  Oct.  9,  1717,  died  Feb.  9, 
1 784,  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  his  age,  and  sixty-seventh  of  his  ministry. 
During  his  pastorate  the  parish  was  still  further  divided  by  setting  off 
Menotomy  as  the  Second  Precinct  in  1732,  and  Brighton  as  the  Third  Pre- 
cinct in  1779.  Christ  Church  (Episcopal)  was  also  organized  in  1761. 
Another  disturbing  event  was  the  coming  of  the  celebrated  evangelist 
Whitefield,  in  1740,  and  again  in  1744,  and  his  exclusion  from  the  Cam- 
bridge pulpit. 

Several  petitions  —  the  first  in  May,  1747,  renewed  in  1748,  and  again 
in  1749  — were  presented  to  the  General  Court  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
south  side  of  the  river  for  incorporation  as  a  separate  rehgious  precinct.  In 
the  latter  it  is  said :  — 

"  There  is  within  the  bounds  of  the  proposed  new  parish,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  .  .  .  2,660  acres  and  81  rods  of  land  ;  42  dwelling-houses  ;  about  50  families  ; 
above  50  persons  in  full  communion  with  the  church ;  and  this  part  of  the  town's 
proportion  of  the  province  tax  in  1748  was  ;^7oo  iis.  M.,  old  tenor,  and  67  ratable 
polls,  about  290  souls.  ...  We  have  supported  the  gospel  among  us  some  pait  of  the 
year  for  fourteen  years,  during  which  time  we  set  apart  a  house  for  divine  worship  that 
had  been  a  dwelling-house  ;  upon  finding  it  too  small  for  the  congregation,  we  erected 
a  convenient  house  for  the  worship  of  God ;  .  .  .  and  soon  after  we  'had  winter 
preaching  in  this  house  we  concluded  to  have  summer  preaching  in  it  also,  and  we  are 
now  in  the  5  year  that  we  have  had  constant  preaching." 
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A  last  appeal,  in  January,  1 774,  resulted  in  the  passage  of  an  act,  May  i , 
1779,  "  for  dividing  and  setting  off  the  southerly  part  of  the  First  Parish  in 
the  town  of  Cambridge  "  into  a  separate  precinct,  a  few  families  on  the  south 
side  being  specially  exempted  from  all  charges  to  the  Third  Parish,  and 
allowed  to  remain  members  of  the  First.  This  final  petition  states,  among 
other  urgent  reasons  for  their  request,  the  following :  — 

"  About  forty  years  past,  the  gospel  was  first  preached  among  us,  —  it  being  im- 
practicable when  the  tides  were  high,  and  the  snow  and  ice  lodged  on  the  causeway 
leading  to  the  town  of  Cambridge,  to  pass  and  repass;  .  .  .  and  about  the  year  '60 
we  applied  to  the  then  General  Assembly  that  they  would  take  our  unhappy  situation 
into  consideration  and  relieve  us,  .  .  .  who  ordered  that  £52  per  annum  be  paid  out 
of  the  parish  rate  for  the  support  of  preaching  on  the  south  side  of  the  river ;  .  .  . 
but  we,  finding  that  sum  not  suflicient  to  the  support  of  an  ordained  minister,  have,  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  been  without ;  and  also  have  been  put  to  much  difficulty  to 
get  an  ordained  minister  to  baptize  our  children,  and  have  never  had  the  ordinance  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  administered  amongst  us ;  and  we  apprehend  that  many  of  our 
children  that  are  arrived  at  man's  estate  have  never  seen  that  ordinance  administered ; 
and  notwithstanding  we  have  a  most  worthy  minister  —  Dr.  Appleton  —  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  yet  his  great  age  and  his  often  indispositions  prevent  him  from 
affording  us  that  advice  and  instruction  he  otherwise  willingly  would,  and  which  he  is 
sensible  that  we  often  stand  in  need  of,  —  for  many  times,  when  our  friends  are  upon 
their  death-beds,  they  have  no  minister  either  to  pray  with  them  or  afford  them  advice 
or  instruction  in  their  dying  moments.  We  are  also  deprived  of  having  a  discreet 
minister  to  set  any  example  before,  and  insthict  our  children  in  the  knowledge  tha* 
is  necessary  to  eternal  salvation ;  and  while  we  remain  in  this  unsettled  state  we  dis- 
courage many  sober  families  from  settling  amongst  us." 

The  following  persons  contributed  the  sums  set  against  their  respective 
names  for  the  erection  of  the  First  Church  of  Brighton,  in  1744.  One  of 
them,  —  Mr.  Ebenezer  Smith,  —  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  town,  died  in 
1776,  leaving,  among  other  bequests,  the  parsonage  estate  at  the  foot  of 
Rockland  Street,  and  a  sum  of  money  to  the  church ;  and  also  bequeathing 
six  acres  of  woodland  to  the  school  for  the  benefit  of  poor  children,  in  place 
of  the  tax  for  firewood.  The  tower  and  porch  of  this  house,  which  stood 
on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Market  streets,  in  front  of  the  present 
edifice,  were  not  added  until  1 794.  Labor  and  materials  were  accepted  from 
the  subscribers  in  place  of  money,  and  the  house  was  built  without  incurring 
debt.  All  town-meetings  were  held  in  it  according  to  the  New  England 
custom :  — 


Daniel  Dana  .  . 
Benjamin  Dana  . 
William  Brown  . 
Ebenezer  Smith  . 
William  Dana  . 
Benjamin  Cheney 
John  Ellis  .  .  . 
Thomas  Thwing 


£10 

20 
20 
40 
20 

IS 
10 
10 


Abijah  Learned  .     .     . 

£^0 

Thomas  Dana     .     . 

-£iS 

Noah  Sparhawk  . 

20 

Samuel  Phipps    .     . 

20 

Thomas  Sparhawk  .     . 

25 

Lydia  Stratton    .     . 

6 

Samuel  Bridgham    .     . 

40 

Thomas  Park      .     . 

S 

Solomon  Robbins    .     . 

IS 

John  Oldham .     .     . 

15 

Nathaniel  Cunningham 

42 

Francis  Wells     .     . 

20 

Josiah  Brown      .     .     . 

IS 

Joshua  Fuller      .     .     . 

s 
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The  church  members  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  petitioned  the  church 
for  dismissal,  May  12,  1780,  signifying  their  desire  to  be  incorporated 
as  a  distinct  church  for  enjoying  the  special  ordinances  of  the  gospel  more 
conveniently  by  themselves.  Their  request  was  complied  with,  and  they 
were  incorporated  Feb.  23,  1783.  Rev.  John  Foster  was  ordained  pastor, 
Nov.  I,  1784,  the  pulpit  having  for  the  previous  forty  years  been  supplied 
by  various  clergymen,  chiefly  from  Cambridge. 

In  1769  the  old  school-house  built  in  1722,  a  few  feet  to  the  east  of  the 
First  Church,  on  land  given  for  the  purpose  by  Daniel  Dana,  being  found 
insufficient  to  contain  the  scholars,  and  not  worth  repairing,  was  replaced  by 
a  new  building.  In  1772  each  pupil  was  required  to  pay  is.  6d.  for  fire- 
wood on  entering  school.  In  1779  the  school-house  was,  for  the  first  time, 
kept  in  use  through  the  summer,  and  a  female  teacher  employed. 

We  close  this  period  of  Brighton's  history  with  a  brief  mention  of  some 
of  its  remaining  old-time  mansions  and  their  occupants. 

First  comes  the  Champney  House,  two  hundred  years  old,  on  Washington 
Street,  just  beyond  Oak  Square.  Here,  in  his  eighty-third  year,  lives  Wil- 
liam R.  Champney,  of  the  fifth  generation  from  Elder  Richard.  On  this 
square  formerly  stood  two  immense  oaks,  the  last  of  which,  hewn  down  in 
1855,  was  the  largest  and  oldest  white-oak  tree  in  the  State.  It  was  twenty- 
five  feet  nine  inches  in  circumference,  and  had  probably  passed  its  prime 
centuries  before  the  settlement  of  New  England.  On  Faneuil  Street,  which 
with  Brook  Street  made  the  original  Indian  trail  to  the  river,  is  the  residence 
now  belonging  to  Luther  Adams,  built  about  1750  by  Benjamin  Faneuil, 
brother  of  the  more  famous  Peter.  Here  also  is  the  house  built  at  a  still 
earlier  date  by  Charles  Apthorp,  latterly  the  estate  of  Gorham  Parsons. 
Apthorp,  a  native  of  England,  was  paymaster  and  commissary  of  the  British 
land  and  naval  forces  in  Boston.  His  son,  Rev.  East  Apthorp,  a  native  of 
Brighton,  was  the  founder  and  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Cambridge.  The 
latter  was  rendered  specially  prominent  by  his  controversy  with  Rev.  Jona- 
than Mayhew,  of  Boston.  On  Price's  view  of  Boston  of  1743  is  a  magnifi- 
cent house  of  great  size  and  height  and  quaint  architecture,  with  terraces 
and  gardens,  called  "  Captain  Cunningham's  seat."  It  was  burned  down 
in  1770  while  occupied  by  John  Dennie,  a  prominent  loyaHst.  His  friends 
generously  contributing  to  his  relief,  it  was  at  once  rebuilt,  and  is  now 
the  estate  and  residence  of  David  Nevins.  The  old  Dana  mansion  stands 
on  Washington,  near  Allston  Street.^ 

1  For  many  of  the  facts  given  in  this  and  the  bridge,  and  to  Rev.  F.  A.  Whitney's  sketch  of 
preceding  chapter  of  Brighton's  history  the  Brighton  in  S.  A.  Drake's  History  of  Middlesex 
writer  is  indebted  to  Paige's  History  of  Cam-     County. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

WINNISIMMET,      RUMNEY     MARSH,     PULLEN     POINT,     AND 
CHELSEA    IN    THE    PROVINCIAL    PERIOD. 

BY     MELLEN    CHAMBERLAIN, 
Librarian  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

THE  overthrow  of  the  first  charter  by  decree  in  Chancery,  October, 
1684,  was  consummated  May  25,  1686,  when  the  exemphfied  judg- 
ment was  read  in  the  presence  of  the  outgoing  and  of  the  incoming 
Governments,  under  the  presidency  of  Dudley.  During  this  period  between 
the  threat  and  the  blow,  the  inhabitants  of  the  northerly  precincts  of  Boston 
shared  the  prevaihng  apprehensions  as  to  the  malignant  activity  of  Ran- 
dolph. As  they  possessed  but  little  property  except  houses  and  lands,  the 
claim  that  the  abrogation  of  the  charter  revested  the  title  to  these  in  the 
Crown  was  to  them  of  the  most  appalling  nature.  With  small  hope  of 
success,  doubtless,  they  sought  to  avert  this  calamity  by  acquiring  from  those 
who  had  been  the  native  proprietors  of  the  soil  a  title  older  than  that  of  the 
king;  and  there  is  still  extant  the  original  unrecorded  deed  of  release,^ 
dated  April  9,  1685,  from  the  widow,  children,  and  grandchildren^  of 
Sagamore  George  to  Simon  Lynde,  for  the  use  of  the  heirs  of  John  Newgate, 
"of  all  that  tract  of  land,  meadows,  and  marshes  situate  and  lying  at  or 
in  Rumbley  Marish  aforesaid,  containing  about  four  or  five  hundred  acres, 
be  it  more  or  less,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Newgate's  firme, 
and  by  him  and  his  heirs  and  assigns  possessed  and  occupied  about  fifty 
years  past." 

By  a  recorded  deed  from  the  same  grantors,  dated  June  4,  1685,  nearly 
all  the  remaining  estates  in  the  three  precincts  were  released  to  their  respec- 
tive proprietors.^  But,  with  the  exception  of  the  case  presently  to  be 
referred  to,  I  know  of  no  legal  proceedings  affecting  these  proprietors,  and 
distinctly  referable  to  the  abrogation  of  the  charter. 

1  This  deed,  before  referred  to,  is  in  the  pos-  intrusion  by  the  Crown,  or  its  new  grantees,  but 
session  of  Charles  P.  Greenough,  Esq,  regards  them  as  endeavors  in  good  faith  to  quiet 

2  In  this  deed,  David,  one  of  the  grantors,  is  Indian  clamors.  But  there  are  some  facts 
called  the  grandchild,  and  in  the  Boston  deed,  which  tend  to  show  that,  in  respect  to  several 
given  in  heliotype,  in  Vol.  I.  of  this  History,  he  of  the  estates  made  the  subjects  of  these  re- 
is  called  the  son  and  heir,  of  Sagamore  George,  leases,  the  Indian  claims  had  been  satisfied  more 

'  Drake,  in  his  History  of  Boston,  does  not  than  thirty  years  previously  by  the  intervention 
accept  the  theory  that  these  Indian  titles  were  of  the  General  Court  in  behalf  of  Sagamore 
acquired  as  a  basis  on  which  to  resist  writs  of     George.     Mass.  Archives,  xxx.  2S. 
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The  case,  as  gathered  from  Elisha  Cooke's  petition  for  a  writ  of  review, 
was  as  follows :  In  1686,  after  the  quo  warranto}  but  before  the  change  of  the 
government,  Colonel  Nicholas  Paige  and  Anna  his  wife,  a  grand-daughter 
of  Captain  Robert  Keayne,  as  heirs-at-law,  brought  actions  against  Elisha 
Cooke  and  others  for  certain  real  estate  at  Rumney  Marsh  and  Boston, 
which,  in  1663,  they  had  acquired  of  the  devisee  under  Keayne's  will. 
The  validity  of  this  will  was  called  in  question  by  the  heirs-at-law,  but  was 
sustained,  "  notwithstanding  the  plaintiffs  continued  the  case  to  the  last 
remedy  of  attainting  the  jury." 

But  upon  the  change  of  the  government,  in  1686,  the  Paiges  brought 
their  actions  with  better  fortune  i^  not  in  review  of  the  former  judgment, 
however,  but  by  ejectione  firmae  under  fictitious  names,  —  "a  way  of  trial 
which,"  Cooke  says,  "  this  people  were  altogether  unacquainted  with,  having 
never  been  practised  in  New  England  before."  The  defendants  appealed 
from  this  new-fangled  judgment,  but  in  vain,  and  the  Paiges  were  put  in 
possession  of  the  estates.  Cooke  is  not  to  be  understood  as  charging  his 
ill  fortune  before  the  Court  directly  to  the  abrogation  of  the  charter,  but 
rather  to  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  tribunal,  under  the  new  order,  towards 
the  friends  of  the  old  government;  and  evinced  in  this  case  by  allowing 
the  Paiges,  after  their  failure  in  the  customary  modes  of  procedure,  to 
begin  again  in  a  form  of  action  not  before  known  in  the  colony. 

In  February,  1 702,  Cooke  and  his  associates  petitioned  the  General 
Court  for  a  special  act  granting  them  a  review,  and  assigned  as  a  reason 
for  the  long  interval  between  the  judgment  and  the  petition,  "that  upon  the 
happy  revolution  of  1689  one  of  your  petitioners  [Cooke  himself]  was 
by  the  Government  sent  for  England  to  serve  them  there,  in  whose 
service  he  continued  about  three  years,  and  was  thereby  hindered  of 
recovering  their  rights  during  that  government ; "  and  that  upon  his 
return  they  brought  their  writ,  but  were  thwarted  by  certain  legislative 
acts  of  limitation.  These,  however,  being  disallowed  by  the  king,  they 
found  their  way  cleared,  to  seek  a  review  by  special  act,  which,  after  notice 
to  Colonel  Paige  and  his  wife,  was  granted. 

The  destitute  condition  of  servants  and  poor  people  in  respect  to 
religious  instruction  at  Rumney  Marsh,^  as  has  been  related,  excited  the 
commiseration  of  godly  people  in  Boston  as  early  as  1640,  and  some 
efforts  were  made  in  their  behalf  Governor  Bellingham,  by  his  will  dated 
in  1672,*  gave,  after  the  falling  in  of  certain  life  interests,  his  whole  estate 

1  Palfrey  has  pointed  out  the  singular  error,  for  Capt.  Keyn's  Farm :  Mr.  Cook  Appeals." 
which  had  previously  escaped  notice,  of  those  Sept.  18,  1695,  "  Mr.  Cook  enters  the  lists  with 
who  laid  the  vacating  of  the  charter  to  the  result  Col.  Paige  and  sues  for  Capt.  Keyn's  Farm 
of  the  quo  warranto  rather  than,  as  was  the  case,  again."     Vol.  I.,  pp.  146,  413. 

to  the  decree  in  chancery.     Elisha  Cooke,  one  of  »  Some  time  before  the  second  charter  this 

the  prominent  actors  in  these  events,  and  after-  name  came  to  stand  for  the  three  precincts  collec- 

ward  Chief-Justice  of  the  Superior  Court,  seems  tively ;  and  in  that  sense  I  shall  hereafter  use  it, 

not  to  have  been  aware  of  the  facts.  unless  a  more  specific  designation  is  required. 

2  Sewall's  Diary,  under  date  of  Aug.  5,  1686,  «  Printed  in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Rar. 
says:  "This  day  Capt.  Paige  hath  a  judgment  i860,  p.  237.                                                                ' 


s. 
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in  Winnisimmet  to  be  an  annual  encouragement  to  some  godly  ministers 
and  preachers,  as  should  by  his  trustees  be  judged  faithful  to  those 
principles  in  church  discipline  owned  and  practised  in  the  First  Church  in 
Boston,  whereof  he  declared  himself  to  be  a  member.  And  he  desired 
his  trustees,  first,  that  in  convenient  time  a  minister  should  be  maintained, 
and  a  meeting-house  built  at  Winnisimmet  when  sufficient  should  be 
received  out  of  the  rents;  second,  that  lots  for  dwellers, and  inhabitants 
be  given  out,  and  conveniency  of  land  to  the  minister's  house;  third, 
that  four  or  six,  more  or  less,  young  students  should  be  brought  up  for 
the  ministry,  as  the  estate  would  bear;  fourth,  that  something  should  be 
allowed  yearly  to  any  godly  Congregational  minister  who  should  be  willing 
to  settle  in  that  place.^  But  these  benevolent  intentions  were  frustrated  by 
the  setting  aside  of  the  governor's  will  in  1676.  The  matter  was  not 
allowed  to  rest,  however;  for  in  1705  James  Allen,  surviving  trustee  and 
executor  of  Governor  Bellingham's  will,  notwithstanding  the  former 
judgment  of  the  General  Court  thirty  years  previously,  petitioned  the 
same  body  to  reopen  the  case  on  the  ground  that  the  former  judgment 
was  erroneous:  First,  because  the  Court  at  that  time  had  no  jurisdiction 
of  wills,  but  the  County  Court  only ;  and,  second,  that  the  will  was  really 
and  bona  fide  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Richard  Bellingham,  and  was 
so  proved  to  be,  "  and  not  all  the  English  laws  could  set  aside  or  control 
such  a  will.  The  maxim  in  law  is,  that  the  will  of  the  giver  must  be 
observed ;  that  faith  and  truth  must  be  obeyed,  and  what  the  last  will 
does  say;  and  every  man's  a  law  to  himself  as  to  the  disposition  of  his 
own  estate  and  property.''  Equally  cogent  reasons  on  the  other  side 
were  urged  by  the  heirs-at-law,  and  they  continued  in  possession  of  the 
Bellingham  estate ;  and  so  religion  continued  to  languish  at  Winnisimmet. 
The  claim  to  the  Bellingham  estate  at  Winnisimmet,  however,  was  not 
allowed  to  rest ;  for  the  people  of  Chelsea,  with  a  few  dissentients,  seem  to 
have  believed  their  title  to  it  good,  and  so  they  were  advised  by  "three 
skilful  lawyers,"  who,  upon  the  papers  submitted,  were  "  unanimously  of  the 
opinion  that  the  said  town  of  Chelsea  hath  a  good  title  to  said  estate  for  the 
purposes  mentioned  in  said  will,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  done  to 
nullify  the  same." 

This  was  in  1757,  more  than  fifty  years  after  the  adverse  decision  of  the 
General  Court  referred  to  above.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  prosecute 
the  claim  of  the  town,  but  apparently  without  eff"ect. 

But  the  time  was  at  hand  when  the  people  began  to  move  in  respect 
to  a  house  of  public  worship.  In  1706,  at  the  March  meeting  of  the 
town,  Elisha  Cooke,  EHsha  Hutchinson,  Samuel  Sewall,  Penn  Townsend, 
and  Elder  Joseph  Bredham,  or  Bredon,  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
consider,  and  make  report  at  the  next  town-meeting,  what  they  should 
think  proper  to  lay  before  the  town  relating  to  the  petitions  of  sundry 
of  the    inhabitants   of  Rumney  Marsh   about  the  building  of  a  meeting- 

1  The  foregoing  is  the  petitioners'  abstract  of  Governor  Bellingham's  will. 
VOL.   II.  —  48.  ' 
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house    there.i      j^is    subject    was    postponed    from    year    to    year,    until 
Aug.   29,    1709,   when  it  was  "voted  a  grant  of  one  hundred  pounds,  to 
be   raised   and   laid   out  in   building  a  meeting-house  at  Rumney  Marsh ;  " 
and  the  committee  of  1706,  with  the  substitution  of  the   name  of  Edward 
Bromfield   for   that  of  Joseph   Bredham,   were   empowered  to   direct  both 
as  to  the  place   and  manner  of  erecting  said    meeting-house.^ 
The   following  entries  are  found  in  Snvall's  Diary :  — 
"  1 710,  July  10.     Mr.  Jno.  Marion  and  I  went  to  Rumney  Marsh  to  the   Raising 
of  the  Meeting  House.     I  drove  a  Pin,  gave  a  5'  Bill,  had  a  very  good  treat  at  Mr. 
Chiever's :    went   and   came    by    Winnisim- 
met."       "July     16.    .    .     .     Extream     hot 
wether.      Mr.   Cook,    Bromfield,    and    I   goe 
to    Rumnc)    Mai'^h    to    hmsh    the     Meeting 


House.  Stowers  is  to  make  the  windows, 
(iot  home  well.  Laus  Deo.  Se\'eral  died 
of  the  heat  at  Salem."  -' 

"  Mr.  Chiever,"  who  gave  a  treat  to  Sewall  and  his  friends,  was  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Cheever,  son  of  the  famous  school-master.     He  was  born  in  1658, 


'    TcriL'n  Riconls,  ii.  278. 
■  -  Ibid.,  305. 

3  Sewall's  Diary,  ii.  283.  It  is  sup])oscd  tliat 
tliis  meeting-tiouse,  sumewlial  ciianged,  is  still 
standing  ;  and  if  so,  it  is  the  uldcst  in  tliu  1  Unnty 
of  Sui1:olk.  Tlie  view  lepnj-rnt^  it  .i^  it  ap- 
peared  bome   \"ears  since,   bclure    its    lace    \\  a? 


changed  from  tlie  nortli  In  tlic  west.  'I'iie  riglU 
and  left  entrances  were  tn  the  galleries;  one  for 
colored  men,  and  the  other  for  colored  women. 
There  was  another  and  prolxilih  older  mecling- 
honsc,  wliich  stood  a  few  rods  westerl)'  of  ll  e 
present  edilice,  and  was  standing  as  late  as 
1776. 
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graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1677,  began  to  preach  in  1680,  and  was 
ordained  at  Maiden,  July  27,  168 1.  He  continued  to  preach  there  until 
1686,  when  he  was  dismissed,  on  the  advice  of  an  ecclesiastical  council  con- 
vened to  consider  certain  scandalous  words  which  he  is  said  to  have 
uttered.  On  leaving  Maiden,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Rumney  Marsh, 
occupying,  as  is  supposed,  the  Newgate  House.  There  he  probably 
preached  occasionally,  and  certainly  he  taught  school  many  years,  until 
Oct.  17,  1715,  when  on  the  formation  of  the  church  he  was  chosen  pastor, 
and  continued  in  that  relation  until  Dec.  21,  1748.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
nearly  ninety-two  years,  Dec.  27,  1749.^ 

With  considerable  opposition,  the  Rev.  William  McClenachan  was  in- 
stalled as  colleague  pastor  of  Mr.  Cheever.  This  event  was  followed  by  the 
withdrawal,  or  dismission  to  other  churches,  of  several  prominent  members. 
Notwithstanding  this  disaffection,  the  new  pastor  remained  with  his  charge 
until  Dec.  25,  1754,  when,  although  the  church  voted  unanimously  not  to 
dismiss  him,  he  left  them,  and  "  was  received,  coijfirmed,  and  partook  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  under  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Timothy  Cutler,"  of  Boston,  and  soon  went  to  England. 

The  most  noticeable  event  of  his  pastorate,  set  down  in  the  records,  was 
a  vote,  finally  reached,  "to  relinquish  the  use  of  the  present  version  of  the 
Psalms  in  Divine  Service,  and  for  the  future  sing  Doctor  Watts'  version." 
He  is  said  to  have  equalled  Whitefield  for  eloquence. 

After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  settle  a  pastor,  on  Oct.  26, 
1757,  Rev.  Phillips  Payson  was  ordained  to  that  relation,  and  so  continued 
until  his  death,  Jan.  11,  1801,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  life  and  the 
forty-fourth  of  his  ministry. 

Phillips  Payson  —  born  at  Walpole,  Mass.,  Jan.  18,  1736,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  College,  1754  —  was  a  scholar  and  teacher,  and  as  such  was 
resorted  to  by  many  young  men  of  Boston  and  other  towns.  He  had 
among  his  pupils  the  sons  of  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  General  William  Heath, 
Governor  James  Sullivan,  and  Samuel  Breck.  During  the  stirring  times  of 
the  Revolution  he  was  active  and  influential.  He  participated  in  the  events 
of  April  19,  1775,  by  leading  a  party  of  his  parishioners  to  West  Cambridge, 
against  Percy's  relipf  party,  and  was  soon  after  named  in  a  commission  to 
raise  a  company  of  minute  men.^  Dr.  Tuckerman,  his  successor  in  the 
pastoral  office  at  Chelsea,  has  written  the  following  couplet  on  Payson's 
church  records :  — 

"  Peace  to  the  memory  of  a  man  of  worth,  — 
A  man  of  letters  and  of  virtue  too." 

^  At  the  formation  of  the  church,  Cheever  most  interesting  and  valuable  of  that  class  of 

preached  the  sermon,  and  Rev.  Cotton  Mather,  works  anywhere  to  be  found. 
D.D.,  was  chosen  moderator.     Eight  male  mem-  2  Aside  from  marriages,  births,  and  deaths, 

bers,  including  the  pastor,  constituted  the  church,  there  is  only  a  single  entry  in  Payson's  church 

The  records  of  the  church,  which  were  kept  by  records   between   July   8,   1775,    and   April    25, 

Mr.  Cheever  during  the  whole  of  his  ministry,  1782.     He  preached  the  election  sermon  for  the 

are  still  preserved,  and  are  said  to  be  among  the  year  1778,  which  was  printed. 
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The  history  of  schools  in  Rumney  Marsh  after  its  incorporation  as  a 
town,  in  1739,  is  in  no  way  remarkable;  but  the  following  incident,  which 


oTY^rui^ 


i 
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FACsrvnLE  OF  cheever's  return  of  scholars.* 

is  found  in  the  Town  Records  of  Boston,  under  date  of  March  11,  1701, 
is  worth  relating :  — 

"  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  end  of  the  town  stood  up  and  requested 
that  they  might  have  the  liberty  of  a  free  school  for  the   teaching  to  write   and 

1  [The  original  of  this  return  is  in  the  manuscript  collection  of  the  writer  of  this  chapter. —  Ed.] 
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cypher.     It  was  voted  in  the  affirmative,  that  the  selectmen  shall  agree  with  a  school- 
master for  them,  and  order  him  his  pay  out  of  the  treasury. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Rumney  Marsh  standing  by,  and  seeing  the  town  in  so  good 
a  frame,  also  put  in  their  request  that  a  free  school  might  be  granted  them  to  teach 
to  read,  write,  and  cj^pher.  It  being  put  to  the  town  to  know  their  minds,  it  was 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  with  the  proviso  that  did  it  appear  to  the  selectmen  that 
there  were  a  reaspnable  number  of  children  to  come  to  the  school,  then  the  selectmen 
should  agree  with  a  school-master  to  teach  the  children  to  read,  write,  and  cypher, 
for  which  service  he  should  be  paid  out  of  the  town  treasury."  ' 

This  vote,  however,  led  to  no  practical  results  until  after  eight  years  of 
patient  waiting,  when  the  citizens  reminded  the  selectmen  of  the  vote  of 
the  town  in  March,  1701.     Whereupon  they  voted,  Jan.  24,  1709, — 

"That  in  case  Mr.  Thomas  Cheever  do  undertake  and  attend  the  keeping  such 
school  at  his  house  four  days  in  a  week  weekly  for  the  space  of  one  year  ensuing, 
and  render  an  account  with  the  selectmen  once  every  quarter  of  the  number  of 
children  or  scholars  belonging  unto  the  said  district  which  shall  duly  attend  the 
said  school,  he  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  town  treasury  after  the  rate  of  twenty 
pounds  per  annum  for  this  service."  ^ 

This  arrangement,  with  some  changes  of  teachers  and  compensation,  was 
continued  until  the  incorporation  of  Chelsea  as  a  distinct  town. 

Rumney  Marsh  contributed  its  quotas  to  the  Indian  wars,  though  few 
names  or  incidents  have  reached  us.     Hubbard  narrates  that — 

"In  the  year  1677,  about  April  the  7th,  six  or  seven  men  were  slain  by  the 
Indians  near  York,  while  they  were  at  work  two  miles  from  the  town,  whereof  one 
was  the  son  of  Lieutenant  Smith  of  Winnisimmet,  a  hopeful  young  man,  who  went 
in  his  brother's  room ;  yet  his  brother's  turn  was  to  come  soon.  .  .  .  Five  Indians 
paddled  their  canoes  down  towards  York,  where  they  killed  six  of  the  English  and 
took  one  captive,  May  19  following;  and  May  23,  four  days  after,  one  was  killed  at 
Wells,  and  one  taken  by  them  betwixt  York  and  Wells ;  amongst  whom  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Lieutenant  Smith  forementioned :  his  younger  brother  was  slain  in  the 
same  town  not  long  before."  * 

In  military  affairs  Rumney  Marsh  for  many  years  was  associated  with 
the  neighboring  towns  in  Essex  and  Middlesex,  in  an  organization  called 
the  "Three-County  Troop."  Under  date  of  May  28,  1659,  is  the  following 
entry  in  the  General  Court  Records,*  which  fixes  approximately  the  date 
of  the  formation  of  the  company :  "  In  ans'  to  the  request  of  y°  troopers 
lately  raised  in  y  countys  of  Essex,  Suffolke,  and  Middlesex,  for  y=  Court's 
confirmation  of  theire  officirs,  the  Court  judgeth  it  meete  to  allowe  and 
confirme  Edward  Hutchinson  to  be  theire  captaine."  I  find  no  list  of  the 
officers;  but  Oct.  15,  1673,  Captain  John  Tuttle,  a  citizen  of  Rumney 
Marsh,  was  dismissed  from  service  in  that  company  at  his  own  request;  ^ 

'  Town  Records,  ii.  233.  *  Vol.  IV.,  Part  I.,  p.  369. 

*  Selectmen's  Secords,  i.  177.  6  (7^/.  Records,  vol.  iv.  pt.  ii.  p.  567. 

•  2  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  vi.  631-33. 
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and  in  1674  another  citizen,  Cornet  William  Hasey,  was  appointed 
lieutenant  of  the  troop.  In  the  war  of  1676  by  the  United  Colonies, 
ten  men,  "  to  be  well  fitted  with  long  arms,"  were  to  be  raised  from  the 
Three-County  Troop,  to  rendezvous  at  Concord. 

This  company  retained  its  organization  until  March  12,  1690,  when,  at  a 
General  Court  held  at  Charlestown,  it  was  ordered  that  — 

"The  train  soldiers  inhabiting  the  lands  belonging  to  the  town  of  Boston 
lying  to  the  eastward  of  Winnisimmet  Ferry,  together  with  Noddle's  Island  and  Hog 
Island,  are  forthwith  to  nominate  meet  persons  for  their  commission  officers,  and 
present  them  to  this  Court  for  their  allowance.  And  the  Three-County  Troop  is 
hereby  dismissed." 

In  pursuance  of  the  above  order.  Major  Elisha  Hutchinson  directed 
WiUiam  Ireland,  clerk,  to  warn  all  male  persons  above  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  within  the  new  district  to  meet,  on  the  second  of  June,  at  Lieutenant 
Smith's,  at  Winnisimmet,  completely  armed,  to  nominate  officers.  I  find 
no  return  to  this  warrant;  but  next  month  the  General  Court  "ordered 
that  sixty  of  the  four  hundred  soldiers  appointed  to  be  raised  by  order 
of  this  Court  be  put  under  the  command  of  Captain  John  Floyd, ^  and 
forthwith  posted  at  Portsmouth,  in  East  Hampshire,  for  the  further  enforce- 
ment and  strengthening  of  that  post,  to  be  improved  against  the  common 
enemy,  as  they  shall  be  ordered." 

During  the  war  for  Independence  the  citizens  of  Chelsea  rendered  good 
service  to  the  cause,  both  at  home  and  on  other  fields.  Rev.  Phillips 
Payson,  their  settled  minister,  showed  zeal  and  capacity  in  civil  and 
military  affairs ;  and  Captain  Samuel  Sprague  was  a  spirited  and  valuable 
officer.  The  farmers,  either  in  their  own  mihtary  organization,  or  as 
members  of  companies  formed  in  the  neighboring  towns,  supplied  their 
full  quotas  of  troops. 

While  the  Regulars  were  on  their  retreat  from  Lexington,  on  the  19th 
of  April,  1775,  protected  by  reinforcements  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Percy,  a  detached  party  who  were  carrying  stores  and  provisions  were 
attacked  at  Menotomy  by  Rev.  Phillips  Payson,  leading  a  party  of  hi? 
parishioners  whom  he  had  hastily  gathered  on  the  alarm.  One  of  thf 
Regulars  was  killed  and  some  were  taken  prisoners,  together  with  arms 
and  stores,  without  loss  to  the  attacking  party .^ 

1  Captain  John  Floyd  was  a  citizen  of  Rum-  and  so  were  obliged  to  pass  over  on  the  string- 
ney  Marsh,  and  his  house,  of  which  a  view  is  pieces.  His  wagons  of  provisions,  however, 
found  in  the  first  volume  of  this  History,  is  still  were  detained  until  the  planks  were  replaced; 
standing.  He  was  at  the  Eastward  as  late  as  and  then,  while  attempting  to  rejoin  their  party', 
January,  1693,  and  from  his  correspondence  and  they  lost  their  way  in  Cambridge.  They  inquired 
other  documents  in  the  State  Archives  he  appears  their  way,  but  were  misdirected  of  course,  and 
to  have  been  an  able  and  intelligent  officer.  the  train  of  provisions  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 

2  The  tradition  is,  that  when  Percy's  brigade,  company  led  by  Payson,  and  directed  by  a  negro 
on  their  way  through  Roxbury,  reached  the  Cam-  who  had  seen  service.  Boston  Daily  Advertiser, 
bridge  bridge,  they  found  the  planks  removed,  April  19,  1858. 
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At  the  State  House  is  a  muster-roll  of  a  company  in  Chels6a,  under 
command  of  Captain  Samuel  Sprague,  which  entered  the  service  on 
April  19,  177s,  and  continued  until  their  discharge,  —  generally  on  the 
i6th  of  May,  —  containing  the  names  of  twenty-eight  men.  On  the  same 
day,  and  under  the  command  of  the  same  officer,  a  company  of  militia 
was  formed,  which  was  likewise  discharged  on  the  i6th  of  May.  This 
company  consisted  of  fifty-two  men. 

Before  the  expiration  of  the  service  of  the  last-mentioned  company. 
Captain  Sprague  had  enlisted  another  company,  comprising  inhabitants  of 
Chelsea  and  other  towns,  for  the  term  of  three  months,  which  was  attached 
to  Colonel  Baldwin's  regiment. 

Under  date  of  April  24,  1775,  the  Committee  of  Safety  forbade  the 
inhabitants  of  Chelsea  and  Maiden  to  fire  upon  or  otherwise  injure  any 
seamen  belonging  to  the  navy  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Graves, 
unless  fired  upon  by  them,  until  they  should  receive  orders  from  the  Com- 
mittee or  the  general  of  the  forces. 

Two  days  later  these  orders  were  countermanded,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  these  towns  were  desired  to  put  themselves  in  the  best  state  of  defence, 
and  exert  themselves  in  such  manner  as,  under  the  circumstances,  their 
judgments  directed.^  In  Committee  of  Safety,  May  3,  it  was  voted  to  raise 
two  companies  in  Chelsea  and  Maiden,  for  the  defence  of  the  coast  of 
those  towns;  and  that  Captain  Benjamin  Blaney  and  Captain  Samuel 
Sprague  be  furnished  with  beating  orders  for  the  purpose.^ 

On  the  4th  of  the  same  month  the  Committee  resolved,  as  their  opinion, 
that  all  the  live  stock  should  be  taken  from  Noddle's,  Hog,  and  Snake 
Islands,  and  from  that  part  of  Chelsea  near  the  sea  coast,  and  driven  back ; 
and  that  the  execution  of  this  business  should  be  committed  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence  ^  and  Selectmen  of  Medford,  Maiden,  Chelsea, 
and  Lynn ;  and  that  they  should  be  supplied  with  such  a  number  of  men 
as  they  should  need  from  the  regiment  then  at  Medford.  On  the  22d 
they  resolved  to  recommend  these  measures  to  the  Provincial  Congress,* 
to  be  immediately  acted  upon;  and  that  the  Commissary-General  should 
be  directed  to  supply  twenty-five  men  of  Captain  Sprague's  company, 
stationed  at  Chelsea. 

Of  the  various  accounts  of  the  events  to  which  these  resolutions  led,  I 
have  selected  that  which  is  found  in  the  State  Archives :  ^  — 

"  On  the  2  7th  instant,  as  a  party  of  the  Massachusetts  Forces,  together  with  a 
party  of  New  Hampshire  Forces,  in  all  about  600  men,  were  attempting  to  bring  off 

1  Journal  of  Provincial  Congress,  pp.  522,  523.  Green,  James  Slower,  and  Jonathan  Williams. 

•^  In  the  original  draft  of  this  vote,  the  names  Chelsea  Town  Records,  p.  190. 
of  Rev.   Phillips  Payson  and  Rev.  Mr.  [Peter]  <  Chelsea  was  represented  in  the  Provincial 

Thacher  were   inserted   instead  of  Blaney  and  Congress  successively  by   Hon.  Samuel   Watts 

Sprague.     Mass.  Archives,  vol.  cxlvi.  p.  20.  and  Deacon  John  Sale. 

'  The  Committee  of  Correspondence,  elected  6  vol.  CXLVI.  p.  131.   There  are  many  facts 

May  30,  1775,  consisted  of  Rev.  Phillips  Payson,  and  traditions  of  interest  respecting  this  affair 

Thomas  Pratt,  Captain  Samuel  Sprague,  Samuel  which  cannot  be  included  in  the  space  allotted 

Watts,    Samuel     Floyd,   Daniel    Pratt,   Joseph  to  me  for  this  chapter. 
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the  stock  upon  Hog  Island,  and  about  30  men  upon  Noddle's  Island  were  doing  the 
same,  when  about  a  hundred  Regulars  landed  upon  the  last  mentioned  island,  and 
pursued  our  men  till  they  got  safely  back  to  Hog  Island.  Then  the  Regulars  began 
to  fire  very  briskly  by  platoons  upon  our  men. 

"In  the  mean  time  an  armed  schooner,  mounting  four  6-pounders  and  twelve 
swivels,  with  a  number  of  barges,  came  up  to  Hog  Island  to  prevent  our  men 
leaving  said  island.  But  to  no  purpose.  After  this  she  attempted  to  return  back 
to  the  place  where  she  was  stationed  at  Winnisimmet,  and  five  or  six  minutes  would 
have  secured  her.  But  our  men  put  in  a  heavy  fire  of  small  arms  upon  several 
barges  which  were  towing  her  back,  —  for  there  was  Httle  wind,  and  flood  tide ;  and 
two  3-pounders  coming  to  hand  that  instant  began  to  play  upon  them,  and  soon 
obliged  the  barges  to  quit  her  and  carry  off  her  crew.  After  which,  fire  was  set  to 
her,  although  the  barges  exerted  themselves  very  vigorously  to  prevent  it.  She  was 
burnt  upon  the  ways  of  Winnisimmet  Ferry. 

"  We  have  not  lost  a  single  life,  although  the  engagement  was  very  warm  from 
the  armed  schooner,  an  armed  sloop  that  lay  within  reach  of  small  arms,  from  one 
or  two  1 2-pounders  on  Noddle's  Island,  and  fi-om  -  the  barges  which  were  all  fixed 
with  swivels.  Hog  Island  was  stript  of  its  stock ;  and  some  was  taken  fi'om 
Noddle's  Island  by  our  forces.  Two  or  three  persons  only  of  our  men  were 
wounded,  but  not  mortally.  How  many  of  the  enemy  were  killed  and  wounded 
we  cannot  ascertain.  Since  which  we  have  got  into  our  hands  all  in  the  schooner 
that  was  not  destroyed  by  fire." 

General  Putman,  Colonel  Stark,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Warren  are  said  to  have 
been  at  Chelsea  at  this  time,  either  as  actors  in  or  witnesses  of  the  event. 

The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  witnessed  by  many  from  the  heights 
where  now  stands  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital,  and  the  smoke  and 
cinders  of  burning  Charlestown  were  driven  as  far  as  Chelsea. 

In  July  the  people  of  Chelsea  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  alarm  by 
the  coming  from  Boston>  by  the  way  of  Winnisimmet  Ferry,  of  persons 
affected  with  the  small-pox.  On  the  29th  of  the  month,  Washington,  in 
consequence  of  information  received  respecting  this  matter,  wrote  a 
letter,  which  resulted  in  an  informal  meeting  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Sunday,  and  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
repair  to  Chelsea  and  take  measures  to  guard  the  inhabitants  against  the 
infectious  disease,  and  at  the  same  time  to  relieve  the  poor  people 
brought  over  and  already  suffering  from  it. 

During  the  siege  of  Boston  Chelsea  formed  the  extreme  left  of  the 
line  of  circumvallation ;  and  on  the  south-eastern  slope  of  Mt.  Washington 
stands  the  house  of  Robert  Pratt,  which  occupies  the  site  of  an  earlier 
house  at  which  Wasliington  lunched  when  inspecting  the  lines. 

In  the  winter  of  1775-76,  Gerrish's  regiment,  under  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Baldwin,  was  stationed  at  Chelsea ;  and  at  the  State  House 
is  a  rude  drawing  of  the  barracks  occupied  by  the  troops. 

Before  the  close  of  the  first  century  the  precincts  of  Rumney  Marsh 
and  Brookline   experienced   the   inconvenience  of  their    remoteness  from 
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the  centre  of  the  town;  and  in  town-meeting  held  March  14,  1699,  it 
was  voted  that  each  should  have  liberty  to  choose  an  assessor  to  act  with 
the  selectmen  for  the  making  of  their  own  rates.  This  choice  was  to  be 
exercised  on  their  first  training  day,  and  afterwards  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  town. 

January  31,  173S,  twenty-three  of  the  principal  inhabitants  petitioned  the 
selectmen  for  the  insertion  in  the  warrant  for  the  next  town-meeting,  in 
March  following,  an  article  to  see  if  the  town  would  be  willing  to  give  to 
Rumney  Marsh  "  their  just  share  and  proportion  of  the  revenues  belonging 
to  the  town ;  and  if  they  would  refund  what  they  had  received  more  than 
they  had  expended  for  their  special  use  and  service  for  thirty  years  last 
past,  in  order  for  their  supporting  their  own  public  charges,  and  then  if 
the  town  would  sett  them  off  therefor." 

This  petition  was  referred  to  a  committee,  to  consider  and  report  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  March  next,  1736.  Their  report  was  that  the 
petitioners,  at  the  hearing,  gave  no  satisfactory  reasons  why  the  petition 
should  be  granted ;  and  added :  "  We  find  they  are  a  very  industrious 
people,  growing  in  their  substance  and  estates,  and  too  valuable  a  member 
to  be  severed  from  the  body." 

In  1738,  at  the  March  meeting,  the  subject  of  a  separate  town  govern- 
ment was  renewed  by  petition,  and  was  referred  as  before,  and  with  the 
same  result,  to  a  committee.  Discouraged  in  their  attempts  to  persuade 
the  town  to  a  voluntary  relinquishment  of  a  portion  of  their  territory  and 
inhabitants,  the  inhabitants  of  Rumney  Marsh  appealed  directly  to  the 
General  Court,  by  petition  dated  May  31. 

To  this  petition,  notice  of 
which  to  the  town  was  ordered, 

there  was  strenuous  but  vain  .  .        jt      '    —^    A 

opposition,   for  by  act  which  (f^O.'/^^ (fu'f^^^^^''^^ 

passed  Jan.  8,   1739,  the  new  /^  . 

town  was  incorporated ;    and  /  (^  f 

Hon.  Samuel  Watts   was   di-  <l/ ^^^^^^     J^?-c^U£^ 

rected   to  assemble  the  free-  f^^  a     /P  1/ 

holders  for  organization  into 
a  separate  municipality. 

Agreeably  to  this  warrant, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Chelsea  met  at  the  "  New 
Meeting  House,"  on  the  first  selectmen,  1764. 

Monday  of  March,  1739,  chose  Hon.  Samuel  Watts  as  moderator,  elected 
town  officers,  and  entered  upon  the  usual  town  legislation.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  provincial  period  there  were  but  few  incidents  to  be  noted 
by  the  historian,  and  nothing  which  falls  within  the  limits  of  this  sketch, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  have  Noddle  and 
Hog  Islands  added  to  their  territory.  But  it  may  be  said,  generally,  that 
VOL.  II.  —  49- 
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the  people  of  Chelsea  shared,  according  to  their  numbers,  in  those  expedi- 
tions which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  French  domination  in  North  America. 
And  during  the  years  1774  and  1775,  while  the  storm  was  gathering  which 
was  to  break  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  the  inhabitants  were  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  patriot  cause.  The  town  itself,  as  appears  from  its 
records,  was  not  behind  other  communities  in  adopting  those  measures 
made  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  civil  government  when  that  of  the 
Crown  was  destroyed  or  impaired.  Samuel  Sprague,  Samuel  Sargent,  and 
Samuel  Watts  were  the  delegates  in  the  County  Convention  which  met  at 
Dedham  in  September,  1774 ;  and  the  town  voted  supplies  of  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  clothing  for  the  soldiers.  As  has  been  seen,  on  the  breaking  out 
of  hostilities,  the  people  were  prompt  to  act,  and  continued  to  show  zeal 
and  perseverance  throughout  the  war. 


•-^^J^^^S^itfrf^ 


CHAPTER    XV. 

THE    PRESS    AND    LITERATURE    OF    THE    PROVINCIAL 
PERIOD.     1692-1776. 

BY     DELANO    A.     GODDARD, 
Editor  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

'nr^HE  name  of  Richard  Pierce  appears  in  the  imprint  of  several  produc- 
-*■  tions  of  the  press  in  Boston  after  Mr.  Sewall's  retirement  in  1684. 
Thomas  speaks  of  him  as  "the  fifth  person  who  carried  on  the  printing 
business  in  this  place."  His  work  was  mainly  for  the  ministers  and  book- 
sellers of  the  town.  It  is  not,  however,  as  a  printer  of  sermons  that  his 
name  is  preserved,  but  as  the  printer  of  the  first  newspaper  attempted  in 
America.  The  title  of  this  daring  venture  was  Publick  Occurrences,  Both 
Forreign  and  Domestick ;  and  it  bore  the  date  Sept.  25,  1690.  One 
number  only  was  printed,  and  the  only  copy  known  to  be  in  existence 
is  preserved  in  the  Colonial  State- Paper  Office  in  London.-'  It  was  printed 
on  the  first  three  sides  of  a  small  folded  sheet  of  seven  by  eleven  inches, 
"  by  R.  Pierce  for  Benjamin  Harris,  at  the  London  Coffee  House."  It  was 
intended  to  print  the  Publick  Occurrences  regularly  once  a  month,  or  oftener 
if  a  "  glut  of  occurrences  "  called  for  a  more  frequent  publication.  This 
also,  like  Mr.  Green's  news-letter,  was  designed  to  correct  false  reports. 
The  publisher  further  hoped  it  might  "  do  something  toward  the  curing,  or 
at  least  the  charming,  of  the  spirit  of  lying  "  which  seemed  to  be  prevalent, 
and  at  the  same  time  furnish  materials  for  directing  the  thoughts  of  his 
readers,  and  assisting  their  business  and  negotiations.     The  contents  of  this 

1  This  copy  is  reprinted,  from  title  to  colo-  title.  The  Present  State  of  the  New-English 
phon,  in  the  ffistoricat  Magazine,  18^7,  "p.  2:^8,  a.nd  Affairs,  which  is  reprinted  in  the  New  Hamp- 
also  in  Hudson's  History  of  Journalism,  p.  44.  shire  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1866,  and  in  the  Andros 
See  also  Sewall  Papers,  ii.  332;  N.  E.  Hist.  Tracts,  in.  15.  It  contained  an  extract  from  a 
and  Geneal.  Reg.,  April,  1876,  p.  239.  Before  letter  written  by  Increase  Mather,  then  in  Eng- 
its  appearance  news  of  general  interest  had  land  in  the  interest  of  the  new  charter,  to  Simon 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  form  of  news-  Bradstreet,  Governor ;  also  an  extract  from  a 
letters,  or  from  mouth  to  mouth  as  matter  of  London  print,  and  portions  of  a  letter  from 
common  report.  In  this  way  many  disturbing  I.  Mather  to  his  son  —  both  concerning  the  mis- 
rumors  became  current.  To  stop  these  false  sion  he  had  in  hand.  This  sheet  had  none  of 
reports,  Samuel  Green,  Jr.,  who  had  before  the  attributes  of  a  newspaper,  and  the  experi- 
been  known  as  a  writer  of  news-letters,  printed  ment  was  not  repeated.  A  copy  of  it  is  preserved 
one  of  them  experimentally  in   1689,  with  the  in  the  Massachusetts  Archives,  xxxv.  83. 
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modest  paper  seem  quite  innocent  through  the  haze  of  nearly  two  centuries ; 
but  it  was  then  regarded  with  stern  displeasure  by  the  authorities.  The 
General  Court  denounced  it  as  a  pamphlet  printed  contrary  to  law,  and  "  con- 
taining reflections  of  a  very  high  nature,"  and  at  once  forbade  "  anything  in 
print  without  license  first  obtained  from  those  appointed  by  the  Government 
to  grant ''  it.  This  ended  the  first  adventure,  and  the  name  of  the  printer 
disappears  from  view. 

Benjamin  Harris,  associated  with  Pierce  in  this  enterprise,  had  a  printing- 
house  in  Cornhill  or  its  neighborhood  from  1690  to  1694,  and  his  imprint  is 
common  in  the  books  of  that  time.  In  spite  of  his  connection  with  the 
condemned  Pubtick  Occurrences,  he  appears  two  years  later  as  "  printer  to 
his  Excellency  the  Governor  and  Council,"  and  in  1692-93,  by  express 
authority  of  the  Governor,  he  printed  the  new  charter  of  William  and  Mary, 
and  the  acts  and  resolves  of  the  Province  for  the  first  three  or  four  sessions. 
He  soon  after  returned  to  London.^ 

Early  in  1690,  Bartholomew  Green,  fourth  son  of  Samuel  Green  of  Cam- 
bridge, set  up  a  printing-office  in  Boston ;  but  his  presses  and  types  were 
hardly  in  place  before  the  great  fire  of  that  year  consumed  them.  The 
single  number  of  Publick  Occurrences,  printed  a  few  weeks  later,  mentioned 
as  "  one  of  the  considerable  circumstances  in  the  calamities  of  this  fire  " 
that  "  the  best  furnished  printing-press  of  those  few  that  we  know  of  in 
America  was  lost,  —  a  loss  not  presently  to  be  repaired."  In  two  years, 
however,  Mr.  Green,  having  secured  a  fresh  outfit,  repeated  the  experiment 
and  established  the  first  permanent  and  successful  press  on  the  peninsula. 
His  printing-house  was  in  Newbury  Street,  now  Washington,  near  the  cor- 
ner of  Avon  Street,  a  site  which  he  and  his  successors  continued  to  occupy 
until  the  Revolution.^  Mr.  Green,  after  his  father's  death  in  1702,  became 
for  a  time  the  printer  for  the  college,  —  making  ample  reprisals  for  the 
business  sent  over  the  river  while  the  printing  monopoly  was  held  in  Cam- 
bridge. The  name  of  Bartholomew  Green  is  associated  with  many  of  the 
best  books  printed  in  America  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century ;  but  he 
is  chiefly  remembered  as  the  first  printer,  and  afterward  the  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  first  newspaper  estabhshed  on  the  continent.  It  was  called  The 
Boston  News-Letter,  and  was  "  published  by  authority."  ^    The  first  number 

1  "  He  had  been  a  brisk  assertor  of  English  ^  [See  the  Introduction  to  this  volume. Ed.  1 

Liberties,  and  once  printed  a  book  with  that  '  [This  and  other  facsimiles  of  early  Boston 
very  title.  He  sold  a  Protestant  petition  in  newspapers  in  this  chapter  are  taken  from  cop- 
King  Charles's  reign,  for  which  he  was  fined  five  ies  in  the  Library  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
pounds ;  and  he  was  once  set  in  the  pillory,  but  torical  Society,  and  are  reduced  in  size.  I 
his  wife  (like  a  kind  Rib)  stood  by  him  to  defend  know  of  but  three  copies  of  No.  i.  This  in  the 
her  husband  against  the  mob.  After  this  (hav-  Historical  Society  is  defective  at  the  edge,  as 
ing  a  deal  of  mercuric  in  his  natural  temper),  the  plate  shows  ;  and  others  are  in  the  American 
he  travelled  to  New  England,  where  he  followed  Antiquarian  Society,  and  in  the  N.  Y.  Historical 
book-selling,  and  then  coffee-selling,  and  then  Society.  Hudson  says  the  file  in  this  last  depos- 
printing,  but  continued  Ben  Harris  still,  and  itory  is  the  only  complete  one  known,  but  the 
is  now  both  book-seller  and  printer  in  Grace-  librarian  informs  me  that  it  only  extends  from 
church  Street,  as  we  find  by  his  London  Post."  No.  r  (April  17,  1704)  to  No.  209  (April  19, 1708), 
John  Dunton,  Life  and  Errors,  London,  1705.  and  lacks  Nos.  27,  138,  139,  14b,  141.  — Ed.] 


^.  t. 
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The  Boft  on  Ne  ws-Letter. 


|^Kblttl)eD  bp  TLntt^oiitif. 


From  K^Da?  April  17.  to  S^OtlDa.?   April  24.  1704, 

IMiMJDiiu-PillHtam.  Ofimi.  %i.  tt  4>(>    >^o^.        From  all  tliis>eiiifers;Tli4t  they  have  b^s/ffll 

1  Attiftance  from  Prtijct'  othefwMe  they  wfiHV-**' 
fttojf*  Wi*.  ftw?!*^  ton^  up  d*  Copy  of   Ije  fc  impudmt  i  ^nd  he  gives  feeJbns  f .!  J>j| 


LaSli?itlattlyPriiittd  tEeie,  Intitvded,-  -fi 
"finflUdtli  Alcm  far  Sc^afid. .  la  *  Utter 
:flane.Gatttemm  in  ihftity;  to  his ^rf end  in 
.  the  Ciuntry,  concerning  the  frefent  jOani'T  <f 
the  Kjnldm  gnd  of  the  J'l  oteHerit  Hflivm. 

Thij  tetter  takes  Notice,  That  Papifts  fwarm  m 
that  Nat'ori,that  they  trafEck  more  avoxvedly  than' 
forrptrly,  &  fliat  of , late  many  Score*  of  Priefts  aod 
Jefiiites  3re  come  thither  from  France,  and  gone  to 
the  North,  to  the  Highlands  &  other  places  of  the 
Owntry.  That  the  Minifters  of  the  Highlandi  and 
North  gave  ill  large  -Life  of  them  to  the  Copunit- 
xee  of  the  Gepw4  Affcmjjly,  to  be  laid  before  the 
y^ivy-Council.  ,  ,     .       .  <■ 

It  likewi^  ohferves,  that  a  great  Number  01  o- 
ilier  illaire.acd  perfons  arp  come  over  from  >  Frme, 
Vndfr  prqtence  of  accepting  her  Majefty's  Cracidtis 
Indemnity  i  bill,  in  reality,  to  ipcreafe  Divifipns  in 
thp  .Nation',  and  to  entertain  a  Correfpoijdef*!:  with 
Primci :  That  their  ill  loteqtions  are  cvldeflt  from 
their  talking  big,  their  owning  the  Interell  of  the 
pretended  rCmg  Jumti  VIII.  their  feaxt  Cabali, 
at)d  their  buying  up  of  Arms  and  .Ammui\itioQ, 
wherever  they  can  find  them. 

To  ib's  lie  adds  the  late  Writings  aad  Aflangs 
GTfome  dllMiStti  perfim;,  tpany'af'v'hom  are  (or 


ic 


riiat  Pretender,  that  fevfrll  of  them  fcaii*-JecUi''«L  lunJ  <<:«^_Scbool°i  !"c-  ^ 5t  ttct n   ilin,.>. 


thiy  had  rather  embrace  Pop'try  th>n  tonform  to 
]he  prefcnt  Government ;  that  they  re^ufc  to  pray 
lor  the  Queen,  but  ufe  the  ambiguous  woi'd  Sove- 
taign,  ana  fome  of  thejn  pray  in  exprels  Wordt  for 
ihe  King  ana  Royal  Family  ;  artd  the  charitable 
gnd  generous  Prince  who  has  (hew'd  them  (b  much 
Jlindn«("s.  He  likewife  t^kcs  notice  /of  Lf'tters  not 
loog  }go  found  in  Cypher,  and  .directed  to  a 
Pcnon  lately  come  thither  from  St.  Geniiim. 

He  favs  that  the  greateft  Jacobites,  who  will  not, 
qualifie  tkemfelves  by  takiae  the  Oadis  to  Her  Ma- 
ijefty,  do  now  .with  the  Pap^s.aqd  t^ir  Coitipani- 
t/oni  from  Sti  C«  tnaiai  .fet  up  fox  the  .  Liberty  of  thei 
Subjea,  contrary  to  their  own  Principles,  but  meer- 
yto  keep  up  a  DiviGon  in  the  Nation.  He  adds, 
<h?t  they  aggravate  thole  things  which  the  People 
l;bhlplain»iv-as  to  EngUnJfs  remfine  to  ^low  them 
afreedomtjf  Trade,' '&i;.  and  do  all  they  can  to  fo- 
inent  Divifions  br.tw ixt  ih*  t^ations^and  to  obftru£t 
a.Redn;r5  of  thofe  things  complain'o  of  ■      i 

Thcjicobites,  he  fays,  do  all  they  can  to  per- 
Iwade  the  Nation  that>tneir  pretetiijed  King  is  a 
rroteftant  in  his  Hea;t,  tho'  he  dares  riot  declare  it 
while  under  the  Power  cif  Frence  ;,.that  tjH  a  ac* 
tjualtjtcd  with  the  Miftakc?  .of- his  Fafh^i's  ,|Cfe 
r9;n;nep;,  will  govern  us.  more  accprdij^io  ti^w,' 
tnd  endear  biinlelfto  his  Subjeds. 


, „ objects. 

Tliey  mjgni^e  the  Strength  .of  thejr  own  Psrty, 
ind  theWeaknefs  and  Divifions  •  of  the  ofher,  m 
frdertoiacilltate  and  halten  their  Up9^rta|cipg  ;! 
they  argue  dKmtVlves  out  of  VJjeir  fears,  and  iptO'l    .  .-^-.-.,  .^  ,. 

'»hi£hdl9irpnnceofaccomplifliin&theirpurpore.|pn^gUalltO'  3^9 


prekenfiohs.tfiat  the  Biettci>  King  "may  ic  jd  'JVo<>fi|^ 
thither  this  Winter,  1.  Becaufc.ujifinj/j^;  SsinS*,. 
will  pot  then  be  at  Sea  to.  pppdft  them.  a^.'J^^iiBS 
then  bed  (pare  them,  the  Sealoh  flf  tvQaimlpext 
Sea  being  oyei-;  j.  The  Expe£btioa  gifren-Sjt  t 


Arms  and  Ammunition. 

He  endeavours  in  the  jReft  of"  his  L?trc;i  w  an.  1 
fwer  the  foolifli  Pretences  of  the  Prefcndt-"-  h-'tt^w*' 
Proteftant,  and  that  hrwiil  govern  us  ac(,oi:iiii;;  .  ■■ 
Law.     He  fays,  that  being  bied  up  In  I'le  »!«■ 
gion  and  Politicks  of  f  r«iW,  hilfs  by  E  !l<  i..\r  n,  1 
Itated  Enemy  tooiir  Liberty  a^  .Relig  ;S,     " 
the  Obligations  which  he  and  his  .Fam  /  .'^■ 
the  French  King,  muft  neeifflafily'  n)ake 
wholly  at  his  Devotion,  and  tofollow hii 
that  if  he  Gt  upo}i(  the  Throae,"  th^  thrf 
mull;  be  obligUl  to  pay  the  Debt  whi^  b 
FrcwJr  King  lor  the  Education  of  hiffifi  ' 
Eacertaining  his  fuppofed  Father  and  I" 
And  fmce  the  King  muft  reftore  him  by'i.. 
if   ever  he  be    feftored,   he    wll   fti    ■• 
his  ov/n  Debt  beibre  tiio/e  Troops  lejv 
The  Pfewrirfcr  bdng-«,^(<od  Proficient  U<  > 


rufficientfy  avcng'd,  but  hy  the'  utter  .I?i0'i-  j 
Proteftant  Subjeas,  both  as  Hereticlcs  "apii  '  ». 

file  lale'Cjoeeii,  'his  pretended  MotH  :p' 
cold  Blood  when  (he  was  g(i«n  of  i'«^|w^ 
to  turn  the  Weft  of  5.-or/«>i  into  2  ^jsUK^knj^ 
will  be  then  for  doinelb  b/the  great4u^ia^'oT.4 
Nation ;  and,  no  doimt,  is  at  Pains  to  k&p.^  JM  -  1 
tended  Son  educated  to  her  own  Min^^is  s^fef*'!} 
he  fays,  it  were  a  great  .Madneft  in  ,4  ^'J^f  **ir' ' -^ 
take  a  Prince  bred  up  in  the  homB  jSchiid^^.'''  ' 
titude,'  Perlecution  and  Criietey,    and  '^  '•* '  ^C' 
Rage  and  Eovy.    Thduttiiei,  |h9  fii.'>  "      '  '  .< 
Scotland  ind  at  St.Cerouini,  li^' fST^JK  ~i<, , ''  J    l" 
their  prefent  Straits,   and  ltn{)V^<hg ,  th  A...Vj 
trances  cannot  be  much  worle   riun  j  0\.'f& 
prefcnt,  are  the  more  inclinable.  t(;»'theVSn^i#'^ 
He  adds.  That  the  French  King  fcfiows  V^H' 
be  a  more  effeiaual  way  for  himfelf  &.  \  -'■ 
Unlvcrial  Monarchy,,  ^d  to  rMmc  tifl 
Intcreft,  than  by  fetting  up  .the  Pretendj ' 
Throne  of  Great  Britdijif  He  wUl'  in  ail  I  ; 
attempt  it ;  and  tho'  he  ffiouia  he  per/ 1' 
the  Dcfign  would  mifcarry  iii/ihe  dole] 
not  but  reap  fome  AdVantsge  by  ilti  *■■ 
,th»ee Nations.  ..        - 
-■  Freiji  all  this  i;he,Authot  .cbniludcs 
IpMieft  of  die  Nation,  19  provide  fyr  i 
and  fays,   that  as  piM»y  have^^ead 
■W^mis  50d  are  furnimjng  rhe'niielyes' 
?pd  AnDi^JunitAo^^  Jw  kite*  the  Gove 
«.otjWUJ"  WPiViit,  but  ««o..r.J)-,ir.rii 


J« 
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was  for  the  week  from  Monday,  April  17,  to  Monday,  April  24,  1704.^ 
The  imprint  at  the  bottom  of  the  reverse  page  reads :  "  Boston,  printed  by 
B.  Green,  sold  by  Nicholas  Boone  at  his  shop  near  the  old  Meeting-house." 
It  was  founded  by  John  Campbell,  postmaster,  and  was  printed  weekly  on  a 
small  folio  sheet.  The  early  numbers  were  most  unpromising.  Extracts 
from  the  London  Flying  Post  concerning  the  pretender  James  VIII.  of 
Scotland,  two  or  three  arrivals  from  the  nearer  ports,  the  death  of  two 
eminent  citizens,  the  appointment  of  a  judge  of  the  admiralty  and  his 
deputy,  the  text  of  a  sermon  which  the  Governor  had  ordered  to  be 
printed,  and  the  publisher's- advertisement  soliciting  business  were  all  it 
contained.  Campbell^  was  not  a  brilliant  genius.  He  wrote  little,  and 
that  awkwardly,  and  with  effort.  His  patrons  were  few  and  sparing,  and 
he  wrestled  with  them  continually  on  account  of  their  delinquencies.  The 
London  newspapers  were  then  in  the  early  summer  of  their  prosperity, 
and  the  News-Letter  was  largely  dependent  on  them,  though  it  copied  little 
of  their  enterprise  or  spirit.^  The  more  important  State-papers  issued  by 
the  home  government  were  regularly  printed.  The  progress  of  European 
wars  and  the  great  events  of  the  world,  after  much  delay,  were  recorded 
with  tolerable  regularity.  Coniparatively  slight  account  was  made  of  do- 
mestic occurrences.  Two  or  three  advertisements,  the  principal  arrivals 
and  clearances,  and  now  and  then  a  remarkable  incident  in  this  or  a 
neighboring  village,  sufficed  for  the  news  of  a  continent.  When,  after 
his  exclusive  possession  of  this  field  for  fifteen  years,  a  second  newspaper 
was  established,  and  then  a  third,  Campbell  regarded  the  intruders  with 
extreme  aversion,  and  quarrelled  with  them  to  the  end.  In  the  fierce  con- 
troversy of  1 72 1,  caused  by  the  effort  to  introduce  inoculation  for  small-pox, 
the  News-Letter  took  bold  ground  in  its  favor.  But  in  disputed  questions 
generally,  and  especially  in  those  long  fatal  to  good  understanding  between 
the  royal  governors  and  the  people,  Campbell  himself  took  no  part,  even  if 
he  recognized  their  existence.  He  had  no  scruples,  however,  about  printing 
rancorous  and  abusive  letters  on  one  side  or  the  other,  which  served  to  keep 
the  community  in  a  fever  of  agitation.  He  had  the  instincts  and  the  pru- 
dence of  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  never  even  by  accident  indulged  in  an 

1  "April  24,  1704-  I  went  to  Cambridge  to  sources,  written  from  April  to  October,  T703,  to 
see  some  books  on  the  Revelation,  and  there  Governor  Fitz-John  Winthrop,  of  Connecticut, 
met  with  Mr.  Pignet.  Went  into  Hall  and  heard  are  now  in  the  Library  of  the  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Willard  expound  Rom.  4,  9,  10,  11,  and  Historical  Society.  See  Proceedings,  March, 
pray.  I  gave  Mr.  Willard  the  first  ./Vra'j'-Z,?//^?-  1867,  p.  485,  where  they  are  printed;  one  of 
that  ever  was  carried  over  the  River.    He  shew'd  them  is  given  by  Hudson. 

it  the  Fellows.     I  came  home  in  company  with  s  [The  Editors  of  the  Sewall  Papers,  iii.  84, 

Mr.  Ki-ixas."  —  Sewall  Papers,  ii.  100.  are  led  to  infer  from  an  entry  of  the  diarist  — 

2  He  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  and  a  book-  "1716,  May  23.  The  Lieut-Governor  asked 
seller.  While  the  freedom  of  printing  was  re-  the  Council's  advice  about  a  paragraph  taken 
strained  he  had  sometimes  written  news-letters  out  of  the  Flying  Post,  printed  by  Fleet"—  that 
for  the  information  of  leading  persons  in  New  Thomas  Fleet,  who  came  to  Boston  about  1712, 
England.  Nine  of  these  letters,  consisting  in  and  set  up  a  printing-ofBce,  mav  have  occasion- 
great  part  of  occurrences  abroad  gathered  from  ally  issued  a  broadside  of  this  title,  even  before 
ships    arriving    in    Boston   and    from    various  the  A^wj-Z^/Z^y  had  a  regular  rival.  — Ed.] 
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expression  which  could  ruffle  the  sensibilities  of  that  greater  soldier  of 
fortune,  Governor  Joseph  Dudley,  then  playing  an  important  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Province. 

Campbell  was  removed  from  the  post-office  in  1719,^  but  continued  to 
publish  the  News-Letter  until  1722,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Green,  the  printer.  The  new  publisher  entered  upon  his  work  with  a  pro- 
found sense  of  its  value  and  importance.  He  early  announced  his  purpose 
to  print,  besides  the  foreign  and  domestic  news,  articles  on  the  state  of 
religion  in  the  world,  in  which  he  solicited  the  co-operation  of  the  most 
eminent  men.  He  desired  also  to  make  his  paper  useful  as  a  history  of 
Nature,  and  to  this  end  he  sought  the  assistance  of  ingenious  gentlemen 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  He  had  no  taste  for  conflict.  He  would  strive, 
he  said,  "  to  oblige  all  his  readers  by  pubHshing  those  transactions  only  that 
have  no  relation  to  any  of  our  quarrels,  and  may  be  equally  entertaining  to 
the  greatest  adversaries."  He  often  gave  to  his  account  of  remarkable  inci- 
dents a  religious  application,  or  an  impressive  moral.  He  died  Dec.  28,  1732. 
His  successor,  after  stating  that  Mr.  Green  had  much  of  that  primitive 
Christianity  which  had  always  been  the  distinguishing  glory  of  New  Eng- 
land, mentioned  also  his  "  eminency  for  a  strict  observing  the  Sabbath ; 
his  household  piety;  his  keeping  close  and  diligent  to  the  work  of  his 
calling;  his  meek  and  peaceable  spirit;  his  caution  of  publishing  anything 
offensive,  Hght,  or  hurtful ;  and  his  tender  sympathy  to  the  poor."  Green 
was  printer  for  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Massachusetts  forty  years, 
and  during  the  greater  part  of  that  time  the  most  eminent  and  successful 
printer  in  America.^ 

Mr.  Green  was  followed  by  his  son-in-law,  John  Draper,  in  whose  hands 
the  News-Letter  grew  in  reputation  and  influence.  For  thirty  years  it  was 
identified  with  the  best  interests  of  the  town 
and  the  Province.     Draper  was  an  industri-       -^  ^^_^ 

ous,  painstaking,  and  scrupulous  journalist,      Yf^^^ty  a^^^^^'-fiy'^^*^^ 
and  served  the  public  with  religious  fidelity.    '^  ' 

He  died  in  1762,  transmitting  the  charge  to  his  son,  Richard  Draper,^  who, 

1  [In  August  of  this  year,  Campbell  says,  in  this  way  James,  the  Indian  printer,  was  associ- 
an  appeal  to  his  readers,  referring  to  his  occa-  ated  with  Bartholomew  Green,  in  printing  an 
sionally  issuing  full  sheets  instead  of  half  sheets,  edition  of  the  Psalter  in  1709  in  the  Indian  and 
that  "  he  cannot  vend  three  hundred  at  an  im-  English  languages,  and  occasionally  with  other 
pression."  —  Ed.]  master  printers  who  needed  his  special  services. 

2  The  printing  of  the  News-Letter  was  trans-  [See  Dr.  Trumbull's  chapter  on  "  The  Literature 
f erred,  from  1707  to  1 7 1 1 ,  to  John  Allen,  who  had  in  the  Indian  tongue,"  in  vol.  i.  —  Ed.]  Timothy 
opened  a  printing-office  in  Pudding  Lane,  now  Green,  a  nephew  of  Bartholomew,  and  grandson 
Devonshire  Street.  Before  this  time  he  had  of  Samuel  of  Cambridge,  had  an  office  at  this 
been  associated  with  both  Green  and  Harris,  time  in  Middle  now  Hanover  Street,  where  he 
and  his  name  appears  in  the  imprint  of  several  printed  and  sold  books.  Thomas,  History  of 
books  printed  early  in  the  century.     It  was  the  Printing,  i,   104-5. 

custom  of  master  printers,  when  their  business  3  In  May,  1768,  the  Gazette  and  News-Letter, 

was  on  a  small  scale,  instead  of  hiring  those  who  and  the  Boston  Post-Boy  made  a  partnership  of 

had  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  as  journey-  convenience,  one  half  of  each  paper  being  iden- 

men,  to  admit  them  as  special  partners  in  the  tical,  and  called  the  Massachusetts  Gazette,  Puh- 

work,  and  to  draw  a  portion  of  the  profit.     In  lished  by  Authority ;  the  other  half  bearing  the 
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y^i^A^  C^J'-^^i^^^r-^ 


though  in  feeble  health,  was  esteemed  the  best  compiler  of  news  in  his 
day.     He  was  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of  his  mind  and  the  gentleness 

of  his  manners.^  In  the  great 
controversy  then  coming  on 
he  strongly  supported  the 
royal  cause,  and  added  the 
King's  arms  to  the  title  of  his  paper,  as  a  sign  of  his  devotion.  He  pub- 
lished the  News-Letter  till  1774,  when  he  died,  leaving  it  to  his  widow, 
who  managed  it  in  person  with  the  assistance  of  a  young  man  named 
Boyle.  He  sympathized  with  the  rising  revolution,  and  was  soon  forced 
to  retire,  being  succeeded  by  John  Howe,^  who  conducted  the  News- 
Letter  till  the  British  troops  left  Boston,  and  the  paper  ceased  to  exist.  It 
was  published  without  interruption  seventy-two  years.  In  its  later  years  it 
was  devotedly  loyal  to  England,  and  came  to  be  thoroughly  hated  in  the 
colony.  The  ablest  loyalist  writers  contributed  to  its  pages,  employing 
argument,  ridicule,  satire,  and  denunciation  in  support  of  their  cause.  It 
was  the  only  paper  printed  in  Boston  during  the  siege,  and  it  defended  all 
the  acts  of  the  British  troops. 

The  second  newspaper  established  in  Boston,  bearing  the  date  Dec. 
14-21,  1719,^  was  published  by  William  Brooker,  who  had  succeeded 
Campbell  as  postmaster.  The  facsimile  is  of  one  of  the  earlier  numbers. 
It  was  printed  weekly,  by  James  Franklin,  on  a  half-sheet  of  printing 
foolscap,  enlarged  to  a  whole  sheet  after  a  time,  one  page  being  often 
left  blank.  The  head  of  the  sheet  was  illustrated  by  engraved  cuts  on 
either  side  of  the  title,  one  representing  a  ship  of  awkward  design,  the 
other  a  postman  sounding  his  horn,  and  mounted  upon  a  horse  at  full 
speed.  The  appearance  of  a  rival  to  the  News-Letter  caused  much  agita- 
tion, and  the  inhabitants  had  their  first  taste  of  an  unsavory  controversy. 
Philip  Musgrave  succeeded  Brooker  in  a  few  weeks  both  as  postmaster  and 
publisher,  and  Frankhn,  the  printer,  was  displaced  by  Samuel  Kneeland,  who 
had  opened  an  office  the  year  before  in  Cornhill.  In  1726  Thomas  Lewis 
became  postmaster,  and  the  Gazette  passed  into  his  hands.  Henry  Marshall 
succeeded  him  as  postmaster  and  publisher  the  following  year,  with  Bar- 
tholomew Green,  Jr.,  as  printer.  Marshall  died  in  office  in  1732,  and  John 
Boydell  became  postmaster  and  publisher,  with  Kneeland  again  as  printer. 
Boydell  conducted  the  paper  with  excellent  judgment  and  ability  until  his 

name  of  each  paper  respectively,  and  remaining  honorable  and  distinguished  name  in  the  history 

under  the  separate  control  of  its  own  proprietor,  of   that   Province.     Mrs.    Draper   retained   the 

This  arrangement  continued  a  year  and  a  half,  ownership  of  the  News-Letter  to  the  end.     She 

Thomas,  History  of  Printing,  ii.  27.  was  a  devoted  loyalist,  and  is  remembered  in 

1  Sabine,  Loyalists,  ii.  387.  Trumbull's  McFingal.    She  left  Boston  with  the 

2  Boyle  was  a  printer  and  bookseller  on  Marl-  British  troops,  and  received  a  life-pension  from 
boro'  now  Washington   Street,  near  Bromfield  the  British  government. 

Street.  He  lived  till  1819,  highly  respected  by  "  [The  following  day,  December  22,  the  first 
the  community.  Howe  went  with  the  British  American  newspaper  established  outside  of  Bos- 
troops  to  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  made  a  fortune  ton  appeared  in  Philadelphia,  —  the  American 
and  established  a  family,  which  has  borne  an  Weekly  Mercury.  — 'KviA 
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Vvom    M  o  N  D  ;v  ''  0£lobei    J.  to  Monday  Ottobet   9.      1721. 


By  Hi>  Excellency 

SAMUEL    SHUTE    Efq; 

Capiai.iGereraiindGOVtKNOURinrhiet, 
md  over  His  Majeflys  Piovmce  ot 


in  1 


(he 


M.,ff<ichujtiit  lay  in  New  England,  &c. 
A  Pioclamaiion  toi  a  General 


teBive  Ajjembl'ies  on  ibcfaid  Day,  to  offer  up 
humble  and  finceieTHANKS to  A/eii^htyGOD, 
jor  His  jiwny  Favours,  as  ajtrcfaid,  und  for 
many  ciber  h/fjj.y^s  bejiotned  on  a  Jia/'u/  JPeefie, 

^iven  at  Bofton,  the  Eightee/i'th  Djv  ofSej)- 
lember,  1721.   And  in  the   ViighihYear  of 


THANKSGIVING.  the  Kcignof  OurSoverergnt'ordGEORGE, 

-%j..j.j....f-  --  aaidjl   ibe  various  awjul  bjr  the.Gtace   ot  GOD  ^t  Creti  Brhairi, 

■           Hebiikei  ij  Uiaven,  wihwhnbweare  PruWff  and /«/i/7rf,  KING,  Defcjidexof  the 

|~^    rl'hieo.fly  ajji'lled,  in  ibe  Contagious  faith,  Va 

ft          „hJ  Mi/rlal  SicAtie/s'ai/iong  us,  e/peci-  r  ,     r- 

,     >«  .hfroloti  ol  BoftOiA  The  long  ani  ,m-  By  Otdei  of  the  Governour, 

'^i:r..!!7^ZlXhTLdeeufob:rtilltoibe  with  Adviceof  th.Council.            J.  ^mE. 


moderate  I 


7.  «/;//«/■(/,  Sect, 

GOD    SdVe  the  K  I  H  o. 
■■^  ' 
The  following  Advices  from  Foreign  Parts 
ate  taken  liom  the  Weekly  Journal  of 
July  2J. 

Letter!  from  France  Jlill  are  wry  (iill  of  the 
Preparations  imkjhg  for  tht  Congrers  ot  C3mbr*y,  Jnd 
of  tiringing  the  long  Contention  between  Spin  Jnd  the 
AUies-,  to  a  fpeedy  Conclufion.    However,  uoiw.'thftund' 

jttuiiui"  ji"'"  •'■'  •'      ,     -       /).         ing  the  great  Hurry  they  l«m  juH  now  to  be  ill  ufon  this 

lence  'mbich  haihj'orfo  hng  a  nmebeenmajung    ^^ii,  they  do  i-.w  eve.,  yet  tell  us,  when  this  id  tawh 

!  dar.H 


husbandry  otti  t'ijhery  •,  il»ii  rb,?  ihreatmng 
Afpecl  ojAfiiri  uiilh  Rffpeil  to  cur  ^ronjiers  : 
We  are  fill'  und^f  ibe  bigbefi  and  moft  mdifptn- 
(!b!e  Obheniions-oj  Gratitude  j or  the  .many  In- 
fiances  oJi6e  Divine  <hodnefs  in  tt.  Favour , 
vouch/Jed  to  us  in  the  Cour/e  of  the  Tearpafti 
PariicularJy,  Fir  ih(  Utt  of  our  Gracious  So- 
Ine'gnUrd  the  KING,  Tbeir  Royal  Hi^hncjlfex 
the  Prime  and  Frinafs  oj  Waleiatldtbeir  Ijhe, 
and  the  mreajc  nj  the  Royal  Family  ;  The  f re. 
fervation  of  His  MajeSiy's  }^ingdoms_  anij>- 
mnwnsfrom  the  terrible  and  dejotating   Pefll- 


Eccle/taflica/  -,  and  the  Divine  Blejjing  upon  this 
Qovcrnment  in  their  Ad>i:iniflrations  <,  Par'icw 


V/e  can  really  fee  nothifg  in  Our  Accounts,  ijkac  OH 
afford  us  any  Satisfafiion  as  tU  the  Hague  in  France  ;  ioc 
tho"  much  has  been  pretended  this  Week  to  the  conira- 


ifrly.  In  fuceteling  ibeMeihodf  taken  to  prevent  ^^^  ,^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^       ,(,i„g  ^ 


are  Recovered  from  that  DiJIfmper  -,    Ani  J  or  i,,,  made  it  (ufficicntiy  cvideni,  '.that  upon- the  whole, 

framing   us  fo  comfortable  a  jornier  Marvejf,  the  Dewflarions  continue  tquallyi  great  to  what  the 

1  r  t  ^.1,1  ^PrnrttpFt  rA' the  latter  ■  Dilieinper  ever  occofioned  fince  it  came  to  its  Height. 

anifo  hopejul  ai  rojpeti  aj  toe  latter .  sj^^^  .^f  ^^  .j.  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^j^^  ..  ^^^  |^^^ 

T  have   therefort  ihougbtft  mtb  '_*5j^|^^. 


Th 


Hr 


V"l  N  G  throughout  this  Province^riOly 
r  i..AAiT,g  all  Servile  Labour  ihereoff,  anittrnx- 
f^i^tabAin.fln^'UtiPeoprc  .n  tbctt^- 


iha  vafi  Number  of  People  and  places  in-'efled,  and  allow 
the  Contagion  to  be  ol  fo  malipiiant  a  Natuie  as  it  has 
jU  *long  been  reprefcnted  to  us,  'twill  be  much  more  un- 
c»pt£led,as  'tis  really  more  !niprobable,to  find  itabatinfj 
and  growing  lefs,  during  the  violent  hot  Weather  whieh 
)S  now  in  frince,  than  to  hear  that  it  proceeds  Id  the 
tame  eutn^9^  Manner  ir  ^as  already  done,  till  sftei 
theSudtrnft  Scifofl  is  over,  andthcColiJieetinCocheclc 
its  AdTiDGCc 

Tt>« 
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death  in  1739.     He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  community.     From  1716 

until  his  death  he  held  various  offices  of  trust,  all  of  which  "  he  discharged 

^         ^_^  with  such  singular  diligence,  integrity, 

v    -^^/^"^^         ^/^    ^"'^  goodness  that  this  community  never 

Y'/^/'Z^^-^^^U^^^t^eZ.     logt  a  more  useful  and  valuable  mem-^ 

^  ^  ber    than    he   was    in    his    degree   and 

station."  ^  The  Gazette  was  printed  for  his  heirs  until  1741,  when  it  became 
the  property  of  Kneeland  and  Green,  and  was  united  with  the  New  England 

Weekly  yournal,  which  they  had  already  well  established.  Of  the  founders 
and  early  publishers  of  the  Gazette  very  little  is  known.  The  newspaper  fell 
into  their  hands,  not  because  they  were  especially  qualified  to  carry  it  on,  but 
as  an  attachment  to  the  post-office.  The  means  of  distributing  papers  were 
altogether  too  limited  to  make  it  an  object  for  any  one  but  a  very  rash  or  a 
very  bold  man  to  venture  alone  in  this  unpromising  field. 

The  New  England  Courant,  the  third  newspaper  in  Boston,  first  appeared 
Aug.  17,  1 72 1,  issued  from  the  office  of  James  Franklin,  in  Queen  now 
Court  Street.^  It  was  printed  weekly  on  a  half-sheet  crown  printing  paper, 
and  led  a  short  and  stormy  life.  Franklin,  the  elder  brother  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  began  business  in  Boston  in  March  17 16,  with  press  and  type 
brought  from  London,  where  he  had  served  his  apprenticeship.  He  printed 
pamphlets  for  booksellers,  and  was  the  first  printer  of  The  Boston  Gazette. 
Offended  by  the  loss  of  that  position,  and  "  encouraged  by  a  number 
of  respectable  characters  who  were  desirous  of  having  a  paper  of  differ- 
ent cast  from  those  then  published,"  he  began  to  print  The  Courant  at  his 
own  risk,  —  his  venerable  father  and  many  of  his  friends  remonstrating 
against  it  as  a  most  rash  experiment.  The  community  at  that  time  was  in  a 
highly  inflamed  condition.  The  people  were  pitiably  poor,  and  they  were 
divided  into  nearly  equal  parties  as  to  the  causes  of  and  the  remedy  for 
their  poverty.  Governor  Shute  had  for  four  or  five  years  been  vainly 
struggling  to  enforce  his  prerogative,  and  had  succeeded  in  provoking  an 
obstinate  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  representatives.^  "  In  the  memor- 
able year  1720,"  says  Governor  Hutchinson,  "the  contests  and  dissentions 
in  the  government  rose  to  a  greater  height  than  they  had  done  since  the  re- 
ligious feuds  of  1636-37."  Religious  and  social  disputes  also  arose  among 
the  people,  dividing  them  by  a  different  line ;  and  last  of  all  came  the  in- 
oculation controversy,  which  the  terrors  of  the  small-pox  then  raging  did 
nothing  to  assuage. 

1  The  Boston  Gazette,  Dec.  17,  1739.  should  be  withheld  from  the  press,  he  declared 

2  [See  the  Introduction  to  this  volume.— Ed.]      that  having  "  the  power  of  the  press  "  he  would 
"  His  commission    as    Governor   instructed     prevent   the   publication  which   they  designed. 

him,  among  other  things,  to  "provide  by  all  But  the  Attorney-General  advised  him  that  there 
necessary  orders  that  no  person  have  any  press  was  no  law  investing  him  with  that  authority, 
for  printing,  nor  that  any  book,  pamphlet,  or  notwithstanding  the  article  in  his  instructions 
other  writing  whatsoever  be  printed  without  his  which  presumed  it  to  exist.  He  could  not  main- 
special  leave  and  license  first  obtained."  In  the  tain  the  pretension ;  the  answer  was  published  in 
session  of  1719,  the  House  having  made  answer  the  News-Letter  ;  and  the  liberty  of  printint;  was 
to  the  Governor  on  some  point  in  controversy,  thenceforward  established  in  Massachusetts, 
and  having  refused  his  repeated  request  that  it  Palfrey,  History  of  Ne-^i  England,  iv.  405 
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New-England  Courant 

From  M  0  N  o  &  T  Febmary  4.  to  Mobbat  Febniaiy  it.    t  1  a  ii 


'[he  late  PtiHlIhsr  of  this  Paptf;  Bndliig  To  «aiiy 
Incoiivenieucies  would  afife  by  his  caJiyiog  the 
J(Uiiurcripts  and  pu'jtick  News  <a  be  fupavis'd 
by  the  Secietary,  as  to  render  his  carrying  ii  on 
unpfofiiable,  bas  intirely  diopc  rhe  Uodenaiung* 
The  prefent  Publjflier|ijving*receiv'd  the  follow- 
ing Piece,  defires  •  tbc  Readers  lo  accept  of  it  as ^ 
PreFace  to  what  they  may  beieaftei  aua  with 
ill  this  Paper.  • 

tfon  ef^n  motiiei  Jifitinxi  Cttr^iine  ffrnifAtf^ 
l(uUa   vonenata  Litera  onlfta  Jaco  tf»  % 

ONG  bas  tbe  Prefs 
grtfaaed  in  bringing 
forth  a.n  faatefnl,  but 
numeious  Brood  ofPar- 
ty  Pamphlets,  malici- 
ous Scribbles,  and  Bil- 
liogfgate  Ribaldry.  The 
Rancour  and  biiternefs 
it  has  unhappily  infu- 
fed  into  Mens  inin'ds, 
and  to  what  a  Degree 
it  has  fow'red  and  lea- 
ven*d  the  Teinpeis  of 
Petfons  formerly  eftcemed  fome  of  the  moft  fweet 
■nd  affable,  is  too  well,  known  hete,  I6  need  any 
further  Proof  or  Reprefentation  of  the  Matter- 

No'jenetous  and  impartial  Pcifon  then  can  biamd 
the  piefent  Undertaking,  which  is  dcllgiied  purely 
for  the  Divetfion  and  Mem'ment  of  the  Reader. 
Pieces  of  Pleafancy'and  Mirth  have  a  fectet  Charm 
in  them  to  allay  the  Heats  and  Tumors  of  our 
Spirits,  and  to  Make  a  Man, forget  hiaWeftlefs  Re- 
fentinents.  They  have  a  fttinge  Power  to  tune  the 
harlb  Difottjets  of  the  SouU  and  reduce  us  to  a  fe- 
lene  and  placid  State  of  Mind. 

The  main  DeSgd  of  this  Weekly  Paper  will  be 
lo  entertain  the  Town  with  the  moft  comical  and 
diverting  Incidents  of  Humane  Life,  which  in  fo 
Urge  a  Place  as  iloftsiii  will  noft  fail  of  a  aniverfal 
Exemplification :  No^  (hall  we  be  wanting  to  fill  up 
tbefe  Papefs  with  a  grateful  Interfperfion  of  m<«e 
reiious  Mollis,  «thich  may  be  drawn  fiom  the  moft 
ludicrous  and  odd  Parts  of  Life. 

*s  for  the  Author,  that  U  the  next  Qfiefd'on. 
But  tho  »(gJiroMs^r  felvcs  ready  to  obligt  the 
Jngenioiis  and  cBurteous  Reader  with'  moll  Softs 
ef  Inielligeiice,  yet  here  we  beg  a  Referve.  Nor  wiU 
ix.  be  of  any  Manntr  of  Advantage  either  to  them  ot 
to  the  Writers,  that  their  Names  (hould  be  fliA- 
lilhed;  and  therefore  in. this  Matter  we  deCre  the 
Eavoijr  ofvotiio  fuffer  us  to'.fidld  our  To-Jgues-' 
Which  tho  at  this  Time  of  Day  it  may  fouoa  tike 
a  very  uncommon  Requeft,  yet  it  proceeds  from 
»•>!  very  Heairs  Of  your  Humble  Servants. 

By  this  Tioie:  the  Readet  petceives  that  tfiore 
^jn  one  a^e  engaged  in  th,  jnelent  Undertaking. 
'cW  -  "  ".i"  Pofo"'  ""  Inbabicant  of  this  Town 
•^  Bojlan,  whopi  wc  honour  is  »  Coilttr  iii  thu 
'  ''!?;'>  •"■  »  perpetual  Diaator*     '  ' 

The  Society  had  defign'd  to  pttfent  the  Publiefc- 
withhjsfi/Bgies,  but  that  the  Limner,  to  whom 
he  was  ptrfa„ed  fo,  ,  D,aug(„  ^f  hi.i  Countenance, 
aelciyed  (  and  this  be  is  ready  to  offer  upon  Oath) 
fV'netcen  Features  in  hi, -Facff,  more  than  ever  he 


Unit  tine  ddwtf  tt>  Us  CitSi  ii  foch  bit,  thlf 
Ml  Paioiei  f  Rxttx  it  is  a  ddnble  Fact)  tat  te^ 
h^e  Pnt  fntJi  fbi  the  PonitiaiiBR.  Uomttt, 
tho'  this  double  Face  has  fpoiJl  as  of  a  pitttf 
PichuT^  jci  «c  all  icjoioed  mbtaU  JamUi  in  vat 
Company. 

There 'is  nO  liaa  in  Aoffmbettet  qualified  thdd 
old  7<l««i  for  ^Cnraa/eer,  or  if  yon  pleafe,  ad  0^ 
fervatoT,  being  a  Mao  of  foeh  reJuarluble  Ofticktg 
as  to  look  two  ways  at  once. 

As  for  bb  Motals,  he  is  a  cbexriy  Chiftian,  ij 
the  Coimity  Pbiafe  exprelTes  it.  A  Man  6f  gooil 
Temper,  courteous  Deportment,  found  Judgment  i 
a  mortal  Uater  of  Nsofenfe,  Foppery,  Fsroaliiyi 
and  endlefs  Ceremony. 

As  for  his  Club,  they  aim  at  no  greater  Happl' 
nefs  Of  Honour,  than  the  Publick  be  made  to  knovr^ 
that  it  is  the  utmoftof  their  Ambition  to  attend  up- 
ojf  and  do  all  imaginable  good  OINces  to  goad  Old 
^oRttj  th<  Couraotect,  who  is  and  always  will  btf 
the  Readers  humble  Servant.    *" 

P.  S.  Gentle  Readers,  we  defign  never  eo  let  a  Paper  paOl 
without  ataiin  Motto  if  we  an  polBbly  pick  one  up,  whieti 
carries  a  ClTarm  in  it  tO'tfii  Vulgar,  and  tlie  learned  ad- 
tnire  the  plcafurepfConftruing.  We  fhould  have  cftUodd 
the  World  with  a  Greek  ftrap  er  two,  bat  the  Printer  has 
no  Types,  and  therefore  wt  iacrcat  [lie  candid  Reader  not  td 
impute  the  deteft  to  our  Ignorance,  for  out  DoCtoi  caa  fa^ 
all  the  Crrcit  Letters  by  heart. 

ttli  JUajiBy'i  JpBiJ  111  liit  /■iiiWauii.iiU'-^noto 
It.  tfio*  already  publijh'd^  may  perhps  be  new  to  mia^ 
of  aw  Cmnirr  Rssitu,  vcfiaU  tlicrcfoti  ivfcrl  it  W 
tint  Da/t  Pa^er, 

His  ^lAjfiStV's  moft  diacious  gpEEcH 
to  both  Hoiifes  of  Parliameot,  oH 
Tbatfday  OSobcr  II.  1722^   "■ 

Vy  Lortti  and  GeTiilenieri, 
Am  Coiry  ta  find  my  felf  obliged,  at  the  fij)eA- 
ing.of  this  Psrliamtni,  lo  acquiini  yon,  TWi 
a  dangerous  Coofpitjcy  has  be=n  for  fome  time  f«t« 
rocd,  and  is  ftill  catryingon  agai,)!!  my  Peifon  and 
Government,  in  Favour  of  a  Popiffi  Pretender. 

The  Uifcoveries  I  have  made  hete,  the  Inforoiail- 
6ns  I  have  received  from  my  Mii.ifters  a'broad,  lai 
the  Intelligences  1  hive  had  from  th*  Powers  in  AU 
liance  withrae,  and  i.iJv.-ed  from  moft  parts  of  £(<■' 
rope,  have  given  me  moft  ample  and  current  Pf6o^' 
of  this  wicked  Defign. 

The  Confpirators  have,  by  their  Emiffaties;  ti&ij^ 
tfuftrongeft  Inftancos  for  Alliftance  tioih  Fete'titl 
Powers,  but  wertdiriappolnted  in  their  Espeftatiooi : 
However,  confiding  in  their  Numbers,  and  not  iif- 
douAged  bjr  their  former  ill  Sirccefs,  they  refolve^ 
6nc6  more,  upon  their  own  ffrengtb,  to  'aicuBpc  tll# 
fubverlion  of  my  Government. 

TothisEiid  they  provided  confid'crable  Sums  4f 
Money,  engaged  great  Nuinbets  of  Oflicers  ffora  a-' 
broad,  fccurcd  laige  duantitiJs  of  Arms  and  AmijiU- 
nition,  and  thought  lUcmrelv.s.ii  fuch  R^aijinefs; 
that  lud  not  the  Coiv'piiacy  uecn  timely.  ilKcouied, 
we  Ihould,  without  doubt,'  he/oic  now  have  fceo  tiie 
Whole  N^^tion,  and  p.iruru;a:ly  the  City  of  IxiMari, 
involved  in  Blond  a  .il  Conf-j[,on\  -  ...» 

The  Care  I  have  nktn  his,  by  the  B(effifng  of  Gdjif 
nitheno  ptevenicd  rl;e  Execuiioii  of  their  iiayte;ii» 
Projeas.  The  Ttoops  liave  been  incainped  all  .iiut 
Surlimeli  fu  Regjinciiis  (  though  very  ii5c<r'(r*ty  Ipj 
fheSeCflrityof  that-Kiogdom  )  havo  been  brburtl 
overffoin   Irthud  y"^  ^*  *^ '^    .-.  1  .  -         ^- 


I 


And  rlien  bafides,  .he  ITtn?;,  o;j,ft7d  Ilch  Im  V,',     r'^.r"""  '"'T'  '  i""-'  '""'  '''"'"'  "="'^"*> 
r  "  I"  "'f  fvitntitt  m*     Body  uf  ir«ctf.'iiitihl>M»l*  i» '.i.biiji. 


Soij  t/f  ir«cc(-^ii  it»\iM<'b  11  tiiibji.|t. 
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The  Courant  came  upon  the  community  at  this  time  with  fresh  elements 
of  discord.  It  was  a  small,  ill-looking  sheet,  paid  little  attention  to  news, 
and  made  no  account  of  advertising ;  ^  but  letters  and  essays  satirizing  or 
assailing  those  who  were  highest  in  public  esteem  were  heartily  welcomed. 
Franklin,  and  the  "  respectable  characters  "  behind  him  were  not  especially 
interested  in  political  questions,  but  they  entered  with  satisfaction  into  social 
disputes  of  a  much  more  aggravating  character.  There  had  long  been 
much  restlessness  under  the  severe  censo'rship  on  the  part  of  the  clergy 
over  individual  opinions  and  conduct;  and  the  Courant  gave  the  signal  for 
rebellion.  Not  satisfied  with  entering  a  protest,  it  assailed  the  most  honored 
names  and  the  most  deeply  cherished  opinions  without  modesty,  and  with 
gross  exaggeration.  It  was  assisted  by  a  club  of  writers  called  by  some  the 
"free  thinkers,"  by  others  the  "hell-fire  club."^  Some  of  their  essays 
showed  much  ingenuity,  humor,  and  good  sense;  but  the  greater  num- 
ber were  of  a  very  common  order,  and  only  attracted  attention  by  their 
coarseness  and  audacity.  Such  a  journal  at  such  a  time  could  hardly  expect 
a  peaceful  career.  One  extreme  was  followed  by  another.  Dr.  Increase 
Mather,  then  in  his  eighty-second  year,  denounced  it,  in  "  an  advice  to  the 
Publick,"  as  "  a  cursed  libel "  inviting  some  awful  judgment  upon  the  land.^ 

Benjamin  Franklin,  then  a  boy  of  sixteen,  began  his  renowned  career 
under  these  cloudy  auspices,  —  stealthily  contributing  to  the  Courant  the 
first  perishable  effusions  of  his  youthful  pen,  and  giving  to  the  publication 
the  cover  of  his  name  when  it  became  necessary  for  his  brother  to  evade  the 
orders  of  the  court.  Twice  the  elder  brother  was  arraigned  for  contempt ; 
the  first  time  he  was  imprisoned  four  weeks  in  the  common  jail ;  *  the 
second  time  he  was  forbidden  to  print  anything  whatever  until  it  had  been 
supervised  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Province.^     This  caused  so  much  incon- 


^  No  files  of  the  Courant  are  preserved. 
"The  only  copies  of  it  that  I  have  been  able  to 
find — except  a  very  few  fugitive  sheets — 'are 
in  the  Library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society.  They  are  all  bound  in  one  volume,,and 
the  file  is  far  from  being  perfect."  —  Bucking- 
ham, Specimen  of  Newspaper  Literature,  i.  49. 
[We  can  judge  somewhat  of  Franklin's  assaults 
on  the  News-Letter  from  Campbell's  retorts,  and 
these  are  printed  in  Hudson's  Journalism. — Ed.] 

2  The  names  of  the  members  of  this  club 
were  faithfully  kept  secret.  Matthew  Adams  is 
mentioned  in  Benjamin  Franklin's  autobiography 
as  a  frequenter  of  the  printing-ofiice,  and  an 
occasional  contributor.  Dr.  William  Douglas 
was  undoubtedly  another.  He  had  a  quarrel  of 
his  own  at  that  time  with  Cotton  Mather,  in 
regard  to  inoculation,  and  was  the  most  energetic 
exponent  of  the  views  which  the  Courant  held 
on  that  subject. 

8  Thomas,  History  of  Printing,  ii.,  32,  33. 
[Mather's  "  advice  "  was  printed  in  the  Gazette. 
It  is  reprinted  in  Hudson's  Journalism,  67,  and 
in  Buckingham,  i.,  53.  —  Ed.] 

*  [The  offence  which  finally  brought  down 


the  weight  of  the  authorities  was  a  mere  intima- 
tion in  his  paper  of  June  11,  in  a  communication, 
that  the  Massachusetts  government  was  dilatory 
in  sending  an  armed  vessel,  which  had  been 
placed  under  the  command  of  Captain  Peter 
Papillon,  in  search  of  pirates  who  were  then 


infesting  the  coast.  Jeremiah  Bumstead's  diary 
records  Papillon's  sailing  the  next  day,  June 
12.  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  July,  1861, 
p.  195.  It  was  also  on  the  12th  that  the  Council 
took  the  matter  up,  and  on  the  20th,  on  a  peti- 
tion from  the  prisoner,  they  gave  him  the  liberty 
of  the  prison  yard.  —  Ed.] 

5  This  was  July  5.  The  General  Court, 
which  had  effectually  destroyed  the  pretensions 
of  the  royal  governor  to  the  "power  of  the 
press,"  was  not  yet  ready  to  surrender  its  own. 
The  history  of  these  repeated  prosecutions  is 
given  in  'Y\iOxas&'s,  History  of  Printing,  ii,  32-38. 


HUMB. 

The  NEW-ENGLAND 

Weekly  JOURNAL., 

Containing  the  moft  Remarkable  Occurrences  Foreign  &  Domdftick. 
Monday    March  loth.      1 1  2  7. 

IT  KtulJ  he  neeAIefs  to  mention  here  the  particular  Reafons  for  PuSlijhitig  this  Pa  fir  ; 
and  vuiB  ie  [ufficient  to  fay.  That  the  Defign  of  it  is,  with  Fidelity  and  Method   to  £»• 
tertain  the  tullick  every  Monday  mith  a  CoSeSioit  of  the  moft  R'emarkahle  Ociurreacei 
of  Europe,  with  a  particular  Regard from-time  to  time  to  the  prefent   Circumfiauces   of 
thePuilick  affairs,  whether  of  Church  or  State.      And  to  render  this  Paper  more  Aceeptabli 
to  its  Readers,   immediate  care  wi&  ie  taken    (and  a  confideraile  progrefs  is  herein  already 
made)    to  fettle  a  Correfpondence  mith  the  mojl  ineioing  and  ingenious  (Sentletnen  in  tbefeaeral 
noted  Towns  in  this  and  the  Neighiour- Provinces,  who  maf  tdke  particular  Care  feafonaily  to 
CoSeH   and  fend    what  may  Ie  Remarkable   in  iheir     Tom>   or  Totihs  adjacent   worthy  of 
the  Puhlick  yiew  ;    whether  of  Remarkable  judgments,  or  Singular  Mercie's,  more  private  er 
fublie  i   Prefervations    &  Deliverances     by    Sea  or  Land  t    together  with    fomt  other 
Pieces  of  Hifiory  of  our  own,(^c.  that  may  be  profit ablt  ^entertaining  both  to  theChrifiian  and 
Hijiorian.    It  is  Ukewife  intended  to  infert  in  this  Paper  a  Weekly  Account  of  the  Mumber  of 
Perfons  Buried,  (S  Baptiz'd,  in  the  Town  0/Bofton  \  With  feveral  other  Things  that  at  pre- 
fent can  only  be  thought  of,  that  may  be  of  Service  to  the  Publick  1    And  fpecial  cats  ttill  it 

taken  that  nothing  contrary  thereto  fbaO  ie  r«Ui^^ ^ —  ,  -       •^-^^t^ 

Jbofe  Gentlemen  therefore  whether  in  Town  or  Country,  wht  are  inclihea  to  EUcoiirflge  ini 
take  this  Paper,  may  have  it  left  at  their  Houfes  in  the  Town  of  Bofton  ir  Charlftown  ef 
Seatdup,Direlled^  Convey  d  as  they  Jhall  Ordir,  giving  Notici  at  the  Printing- i^fuji  in 
Queen-Street  Bodon. 

The  Price  of  the  Paper  to  thofe  that  live  in  the  Town  wiB  be  Sixteen  Shillings  bit  Tear^ 
and  Twenty  Shillings  if  Seafd,  &c.  and  to  be  paid  Quarterly. 

t>  This  may  ferve  as  a  Notification,  that  a  SeIe<S  number  of  Gentldmen,  who  have  had 
the  happi'nefs  of  a  liberal  Education,  andfome  of  them  confiderably  improv'd  by  their  Tra- 
vels intodiftant  Countries  ;  are  now  concerting  fome  regular  Schertes  for  the  Efttertaiment 
of  the  ingenious  Reader,  and  the  Encouragement  of  Wit  &  Politenefs  ;  and  may  in  a  very 
fliort  time,  open  upon  the  Publick  in  a  variety  of  pleafing  and  profitable  Speculations. 


(From  l6*L0ND0Nj0tJRWA  V.OBoi.  I50  £*"  "^  M«  I^y>  f ojtion  m  iiins  ma  EmerfiinraSiitt  at 

'                   '  ?7'^J"'=i'',»  "?  *"  'I"=,la"  em«  of  Otmood,  iTie  lies 

F  O  R  F  I  R  N     A  F  P  A  I  R  c,  S-V.   M»f™l..»"a,o*»"  of  *=  Prettnders  Adhertncs,  who. 

ruB£lbiM     ArVAlKN  (1,11  flancr  themfdves  that  ihe   Court  of  Spain   »m  un- 

deriahe  romething  in  their  Fivour,  are  daily  urgine  him   n>  h*^ 

THE  hft  Utters  from  the  Nonli  left  our  Fleet  in  its  .gone  to  Rome;  h?rsysh«can'i;gotill  he  has  recel»ed  ihc  rilt 

old  Siiualion  before  Revel:   But  as  it  hid  tihen  iii  of  hia  Lady's  Portion,    Tfe  King  of  Spain  haadifmifi'd  the  Mar- 

Brwt  QuaniiiK  ofProvifionsj.  as  the  Biitlfll  Adr  ,qu«of  Grimaldo,  leiviAghim  the  Salaryof  SecTeiiry,  whirh  ia 

miral  uur,  returned  Thinlis  to  "Pritwe  MfzlliofF  t  tooo  Piftolea  a  Year^iid  ordered  him  to  retire  lo  Madrid     Tho 

for  all  CivUitieg  ^  and  u  Ihe  Seafon  is  far  advanced ;  it  was  King  hat  alfo  Cent  Fermudas,  hit  Father  Conftffcr     to 


Sippofed  the  ftdiniial  would  in  a  few  Days  put  himfelf  In 
>  failing  Polture.  They  liid  a  great  Storm  luely  In  the 
Soundi^'oy  which  fome'  Ships  were  can  away,  and  others 
danueed  j   but  wc  don't  hear  of  any  Mif^hief  done  by  it  in 

There  is  nodiing  new  from  our  Fleets  in  the  Mediien?- 
sem  and  the  Well  Indies;  only  that  Admiral 'Hofi!r,fuff!rs 
no  Ships  to  go  in  or  corae'oat  of  Pottobella  wtiliout  i  ftrift 
Enminaiinn,    the  Spaniards   havinR  landed  tfiiSr  Titafure, 


fuitsCollege,  as  luving  no  further  Occafii.n  fur  his  Service, 
tho  iiwatrbutfive  Hours  belote  that  he  confefs'd  him.  Th» 
Marquis delaPs2  is  nowfille  Secretary  for  Foreign  AlTaiMiiu* 
Uoit  Jorspn  Patinno  is  not  only  Secretary  of  the  MSriMi  tiA 
the  Indies,  but  Prelideot,  Superlntendant  anJ  Secretary  of  ttia 
FioiDces.  Another  of  die  poke  de  Rippoas's  Cleiti  hi2 
lieen  taken  into  CuUody  with  his  Papeii  bntAeOolS  tSaS^ 
continues  Very  ijidet. 

London,  OBoi.  iji,« 


USLfet;^?aTe^r.ol'J'j^ZiS-f'feSf»^cSe1?SS^  '  S  "SSS  ^J^^StS^ 
to  borrow  w«oo  Pieces  of  Eight  tin  tteJSSl  5  *e  Bae  tS!'  ??  ^A^  *™«l  •i™™  «be3«(**idlM,-rai-l««u 
^eet;  and  they  liy  they  nitaSUrttAftSr*'?*^!*^  '  S^L  rfs^'™"'^'''  iPS'SS  Ji  """*.."«"''•  ,% 
the  King's  Rerau«  for  it  At  the  Braertmiliiy^uB  *r  .  t^^i^ ■£liS^'J^^'^°'J^.^'''  •'«'r»?*f4  '  "' 
Wix-chandler  is  --sprofufeat  lldephonfo,  is  if  «e  wliMiJte  c^^2i,l^*  *"  *«  ""»  taKHnElHWe  «f  We  lh«» 
•f  ibc  walth of  lotolii  He  hsa  alieady  melted  down  iBeu     t-onrawW''-  ^^ 
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venience  that  from  February  1723  his  name  disappeared;  and  the  Courant 
purported  to  be  "  printed  and  sold  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  Queen  Street," 
from  that  time  till  it  ceased  to  exist,  four  years  later.^  The  younger  brother, 
however,  whose  later  renown  has  reflected  a  wholly  unmerited  lustre  upon 
this  enterprise,  shook  the  dust  of  the  town  from  his  garments  a  few  weeks 
after  the  change  was  made,  and  sought  a  more  promising  field  for  his  talents 
in  Philadelphia.  He  had  not  been  at  any  time  on  friendly  terms  with  his 
brother,  and  the  new  arrangement,  which  was  in  no  respect  to  Benjamin's 
advantage,  was  followed  by-  fresh  quarrels  and  a  most  fortunate  separation. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  Queen  Street  printing-office  was  demoralizing,  if  not 
debasing.  FrankHn  himself,  in  his  autobiography,  places  a  moderate  and 
very  just  estimate  on  his  own  literary  efforts  at  this  time.  The  estimation 
in  which  his  sensible  father  held  them  may  be  inferred  from  the  advice  he 
gave  to  the  hopeful  son  on  his  second  departure  for  Philadelphia,  — "  to 
avoid  lampooning  and  libelling,  to  which  he  thought  I  had  too  much  inclin- 
ation." ^  The  Courant  was  not  wanting  in  ability,  and  as  a  protest  against 
prevailing  narrowness  and  bigotry  it  might  have  been  of  some  service.  But 
it  was  aggravating  in  temper,  unjust  to  the  authorities,  misrepresented  the 
clergy,  and  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  many  public  questions.^ 

The  New  England  Courant  had  scarcely  passed  out  of  view  when  the 
fourth!  newspaper  appeared  on  the  20th  March,  1727,  "printed  by  S. 
Kneeland,  at  the  printing-house  in  Queen  Street,"  and  bearing  the  title, 
The  New  England  Weekly  Journal,  Containing  the  most  remarkable  occur- 
rences, Foreign  and  Domestick.  It  was  first  printed  on  a  half-sheet  of  fools- 
cap, but  was  enlarged  to  a  full  folio  sheet  after  the  fourth  number.  The 
essays  of  the  Spectator,  the  Tattler,  and  the  Guardian  were  already  well 
known  among  reading  people,  and  young  and  ambitious  writers  were 
imitating  their  form,  and  something  of  their  spirit,  with  much  ingenuity  and 
success.  During  its  first  year  the  Weekly  Journal  contained  a  large  number 
of  such  essays  addressed  to  the  unknown  editor,  who  took  the  name  of 
Proteus  Echo,  Esq.^    They  were  on  moral  and  social  rather  than  political 

'  [The  annexed  fac-simile  (reduced)  is  of  the  Franklin  started  the  second  newspaper  in  Phila- 
first  number  issued  with  Benjamin's  imprint,  delphia,  the  Universal  Instructor,  soon  after- 
which  appeared  on  the  reverse  of  the  single  -waxAscMedtht  Pennsylvania  Gazette.  Maryland 
sheet,  of  which  the  front  side  is  here  given.  It  had  just  started  her  first  paper  at  Annapolis, 
shows,  however,  the  announcement  of  the  change  the  Maryland  Gazette.  —  Ed.] 
of  publisher.  This  number  was  reprinted  in  old-  ^  The  first  of  these  Essays,  in  which  the  writer 
style  type,  at  the  time  of  the  dedication  of  the  gives  an  account  of  himself,  is  reprinted  in  Buck- 
Franklin  Statue  in  1856,  and  distributed  from  a  ingham's  Reminiscences,  i.  91-93,  where  it  is 
printing  car  in  the  procession.  —  Ed.]  spoken  of  as  not  inferior  in  easy  and  quiet 

■^   Franklin,    Autobiography    (Bigelow's    edi-  humor  to  those  in  which  Steele,  Addison,  and 

tion),  p.  121.  Mackenzie  introduced  themselves  to  the  readers 

3  When  the  CraraK/ was  suspended  in  1727,  of  the    Tattler,   Spectator,    and   Mirror.     These 

James  Franklin  went  to  Newport  and  established  Essays  had  no  title ;  but  they  were  introduced 

the  Rhode  Island  Gazette,  the  first  newspaper  in  after  the  fashion  of  the  time  by  a  motto,  usually 

that  colony.  -  taken  from  a  Latin  poet.    "  Sunt  quibus  in  plures 

*  [New  York  had  less  than  two  years  before  jus  est  transire  figuras  "  (Ovid,  Metamorphoses) 

established  its  first   newspaper,  the  New  York  served  as  the  introduction  to  a  style  of  news- 

Gazette,  published  October  1725,  by  William  Brad-  paper-writing  quite  superior  to  anything  that  had 

ford;  and  in  the  year  after  (1728),  Benjamin  yet  appeared  in  the  Province. 
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topics,  of  a  light,  graceful,  and  sometimes  humorous  character.  The  com- 
munity read  them  with  a  pleased  interest,  which  afforded  an  agreeable  re- 
lief from  the  vexatious  wrangling  in  which  the  newspapers  had  been  long 
engaged.  In  one  of  these  early  essays  the  author,  in  the  vein  of  the 
Spectator,  sketched  the  members  of  "the  Society"  who  were  to  contribute 
them,  naming  them  the  Honorable  Charles  Gravely,  Esq.,  "  for  many  years 
a  merchant  of  considerable  eminence  in  the  Province,  who  had  traded  for 
many  thousands  of  pounds  in  wit  and  eloquence ;  "  Mr.  Timothy  Blunt ; 
Mr.  Christopher  Careless;  Mr.  Will.  Bitterly;  and  "the  wonderful  Mr. 
Honeysuckle,  the  blossom  of  our  society,  and  the  beautiful  ornament  of 
literature."  "  I  might  add,"  he  said,  "  the  character  of  two  divines  who 
sometimes  do  us  the  honor  to  sit  with  us  half-an-hour,  and  improve  us  with 
their  excellent  conversation.  But  these  gentlemen  are  above  the  reach  of 
my  pen  to  do  them  justice.  Their  lives  are  regular  and  exemplary;  their 
learning  solid  and  profound ;  and  in  the  pulpit  they  command  the  atten- 
tion of  their  audience  with  the  gracefulness  of  their  air,  the  musick  of 
their  voices,  and  the  noble  majesty  of  their  eloquence.  These  gentlemen 
will  have  no  inconsiderable  hand  in  these  weekly  entertainments."  Tra- 
dition has  never  conjectured  to  whom  these  characters  belonged,  if  indeed 
they  were  not  entirely  imaginary.  But  the  two  divines  might  have  stood 
for  the  Rev.  Thomas  Prince,  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  the  Rev.  Mather 
Byles,  who  though  still  young  was  an  active  spirit  in  the  undertaking,  with 
a  very  promising  literary  reputation.  One  of  the  essays,  on  the  subject  of 
Terror,  written  soon  after  the  Great  Earthquake,  and  credited  to  him, 
attracted  much  attention.^ 

Mr.  Byles's  poems  on  the  death  of  King  George  I.  and  on  the  accession  of 
King  George  H.  first  appeared  in  this  series  of  essays.     The  style  was  ex- 

1  Dr.  Belknap  quotes,  in  his  Sacred  Poetry,  Mr.  Byles  published  in  the  Weekly  Journal  a 

from  the  hymn  to  "  The  God  of  Tempest,"  poem  on  Governor  Burnet's  arrival,  which  opens 
with  which  the  Essay  closes,  as  follows :  —  thus  :  — 


THE  GOD  OF  TEMPEST  AND  EARTHQUAKE. 

Thy  dreadful  power,  Almighty  God, 

Thy  works  to  speak  conspire  ; 
This  Earth  declares  thy  fame  abroad 

With  water,  air,  and  fire. 

At  thy  command  in  glaring  streaks 

The  ruddy  lightning  flies, 
Loud  thunder  the  creation  shakes, 

And  rapid  tempests  rise. 

O  Jesus  !  haste  the  glorious  day, 

When  thou  shalt  come  in  flame, 
And  bum  the  Earth  and  waste  the  Sea 

And  break  all  Nature's  frame  1 

Come  quickly,  blessed  hope,  appear ! 

Bid  thy  swift  chariot  fly ; 
Let  angels  warn  thy  coming  near, 

And  snatch  me  to  the  sky ! 

Around  thy  wheels  in  the  glad  throng 

I  'd  bear  a  joyful  part. 
All  Hallelujah  on  my  tongue. 

All  rapture  in  my  heart- 


"  While  rising  shouts  a  gen'ral  Joy  proclaim, 
And  ev'ry  tongue,  O  Burnet,  lisps  thy  name  ; 
To  view  thy  Face,  while  crowding  Armies  run. 
Whose  waving  Banners  blaze  against  the  Sun, 
And  deep-mouth'd  Cannon,  with  a  thund'ring  roar, 
Send  thy  Commission  stretch'd  from  Shore  to  Shore." 

This   is   tame    compared   with  the    follow- 
ing:— 

"  Welcome,  Great  Man,  to  our  desiring  eyes  I 
Thou  Earth  !  proclaim  it ;  and  resound,  ye  Skies! 
Voice  answering  Voice,  in  joyful  Concert  meet, 
The  Hills  all  echo,  and  the  ^ocks  repeat ; 
And  Thou,  O  Boston,  Mistress  of  the  Towns, 
Whom  the  pleased  Bay  with  am'rous  Arms  surrounds. 
Let  thy  warm  Transports  blaze  in  num'rous  Fires, 
And  beaming  Glories  glitter  on  thy  Spires  ; 
Let  Rockets,  streaming,  up  the  Ether  glare. 
And  flaming  Serpents  hiss  along  the  Air,' '  etc. 


See    Drake,  History  of  Boston,  581-82 
Kettell,  Specimens  of  American  Poetry, 


and 
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travagant,  the  flattery  overwhelming,  the  rhetoric  fanciful  and  gorgeous. 
These  essays,  mainly  in  prose,  had,  however,  much  literary  merit.  During 
the  third  year,  1729,  a  new  series  appeared,  and  were  attributed  in  great 
part  to  Governor  Burnet.  They  were  less  showy  and  entertaining  than  the 
first,  and  in  a  more  sober  mood.  Little  attention  was  paid  at  this  time  to 
the  news  of  the  day.  Judge  Danforth  and  Mather  Byles  are  credited  by 
Mr.  Thomas  as  the  principal  editors  of  the  Journal,  and  correctors  of  the 
press.  In  1741  the  Gazette  was  united  with  the  Weekly  Journal,  and 
thenceforward  the  two  papers  were  published  as  one  by  Kneeland  and 
Green  until  1752,  a  period  of  thirty-three  years  from  the  establishment  of 
the  Gazette,  and  twenty-five  years  from  that  of  the  Journal.  Thomas 
Prince  was  among  the  friends  and  counsellors  of  the  Journal,  and  an  occa- 
sional contributor.  To  his  influence  is  traced  the  cordial  support  which 
the  Journal  gave  to  Whitefield  during  his  visits  to  New  England.  It  was 
the  most  creditable  journal  that  had  yet  been  printed  in  North  America, 
and  its  influence  in  the  country  was  always  pure  and  wholesome.-^ 

Jeremiah  Gridley,  afterward  Attorney-General  of  the  Province  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  founded  the  Weekly  Rehearsal  in  the  early  autumn  of  1 73 1 . 
It  was  first  printed  on  a  half-sheet  of  printing  foolscap,  and  so  long  as  his 
connection  with  it  lasted  it  was  more  purely  literary  in  its  character  than 
any  of  the  journals  that  preceded  it.  It  was  printed  by  "  J.  Draper  for  the 
author,"  Mr.  Gridley  furnishing  for  each  number,  during  the  first  six  months, 
a  moral  or  entertaining  essay  filling  one  half  the  paper.  These  were  occa- 
sionally varied  by  selected  essays  from  the  best  available  sources.  The 
original  essays  were  written  in  a  more  elaborate  and  ambitious  style  than 


1  Samuel  Kneeland,  "  the  ancient  and  respec- 
table printer,"  apprentice  of  Bartholomew  Green, 
was   long    time    printer   to   the   Governor   and 


Council.  He  printed  many  books  on  political 
and  literary  subjects.  His  four  sons  were  print- 
ers. He  died  Dec.  14,  1769,  aged  73  years,  sus- 
taining to  the  end  the  character  of  an  upright 
man  and  a  good  Christian.  Timothy  Green,  Jr., 
great  grandson  of  the  Cambridge  printer,  was 
associated  with  Kneeland  from  1726  to  1752, 
when  he  removed  to  Connecticut.  Bartholomew 
Green,  Jr.,  another  of  this  multitudinous  family, 
during  the  same  period  printed  several  books  on 
his  own  account,  and  was  associated  with  most 
of  the  leading  printers.     [In  the  Mass.  Archives, 


"Military,''  vii.  294,13  the  following  petition, 
which  is  likewise  in  the  Journals  of  the  House : 
"Wednesday,  Jan.  4,  1748:  A  petition  of  Bar- 
tholomew Green,  of 
Boston,  showing  that 
in  the  year  1744,  and 
long  before,  he  was  in 
the  printing  business; 
but  that  from  a  dispo- 
sition to  serve  his  Ma- 
jesty and  native  coun- 
try, he  entredwith  the 
Expedition  against 
Louisbourg  as  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  train  of  artillery ;  that  he  thereby 
put  himself  out  of  good  business,  which  he 
cannot  recover  again;  he  therefore  prays  this 
House  would  take  his  case  under  consideration, 
and  bestow  upon  him  the  office  of  Doorkeeper  to 
the  General  Court,  which  is  now  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Richard  Hubbard."  The  petition 
was  referred  to  the  next  General  Court.  The 
family  connection  of  the  Greens  is  noted  in 
Se^oall  Papers,  i.  324.  He  removed  in  I7sr  to 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  died  in  a  few 
weeks  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years.  —  Ed.] 
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newspaper  readers  were  then  accustomed  to,  and  showed  careful  study  and 
appreciation  of  the  group  of  Enghsh  writers  who,  earher  in  that  genera- 
tion, added  so  much  to  the  permanent  wealth  of  our  literature.     They  were 


MASTER    JOHN    LOVELL. 


especially  designed    for   "  learned   and    polite  "    readers,    and    gave    to    the 
Rehearsal  an  exceptionally  high  character. 

Thomas  Fleet  became  proprietor  of  the  Rehearsal  in  April,  1733,  an- 
nouncing in  his  first  number  that  he  would  continue  to  seek  "  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  Polite  and  Inquisitive  part  of  Mankind."  Gentlemen  of 
leisure  and  capacity  were  invited  to  contribute,  the  only  condition  being 
that  they  should  not  be  "  over-long,"  and  should  be  "  confined  within  mod- 

1  This  cut   follows  a   portrait   by    Nathaniel  elegant  writer,  and  delivered    the    first   address 

Smibert,  hanging  in  Memorial  Hall,  Cambridge,  in    Faneuil    Hall,  — a  funeral    oration   on    Peler 

John   Lovell,   master  of   the    Latin    School   for  Faneuil,  afterward   published.     fSee  Mr.  C.  C. 

forty  years,   1734-75,  was   a   contributor  to   the  Smith's  chapter  on  "The  French  Protestants  in 

Rehearsal.     He  was  regarded  as  a  pleasing  and  Boston,"  in  the  present  volume.  — Ed.] 
VOL.    II.  — SI. 
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esty  and  good  manners,"  a  rule  which  he  pledged  himself  never  to  trans- 
gress. The  Rehearsal  was  discontinued,  or  rather  transformed,  August, 
1735,  having  been  printed  nearly  four  years,  and  having  maintained  good 
credit  to  the  last. 

Ellis  Huske,  who  succeeded  Boydell  as  postmaster  in  October,  1734,  fail- 
ing to  persuade  him  to  give  up  the  Gazette,  started  a  new  journal  called  the 
Boston  Weekly  Post-Boy.  It  was  printed  —  on  a  small  quarto  sheet  at  first  — 
regularly  for  twenty  years,  but  seems  to  have  left  little  trace  of  its  influence. 
It  was  mainly  filled  with  news  copied  from  the  London  journals,  and  took 
little  or  no  part  in  the  disputes  and  interests  of  the  town  and  province. 
Huske  was  appointed  deputy-postmaster  for  the  colonies.^ 

The  Rehearsal -wdiS  followed  without  interruption  by  the  Boston  Weekly  Post, 
the  same  in  everything  but  the  name,  and  printed  in  the  evening  rather  than 
in  the  morning.  Thomas  Fleet  was  still  the  proprietor,  and  apparently  the 
writer  of  most  of  its  articles.  He  had  much  original  wit,  with  which  he  con- 
stantly enlivened  his  advertising  as  well  as  his  news  columns.  He  was  also 
a  more  enterprising  collector  of  news  than  his  contemporaries  had  been. 
Thomas  remarks  that  his  journal  was  "  the  best  newspaper  then  published  in 
Boston."  He  had  his  own  views  of  passing  events,  but  his  columns  were 
freely  opened  to  writers  of  the  most  diverse  opinions,  who  were  allowed  to 
fight  one  another  with  great,  and  at  times  indecent,  freedom.  Once  or  twice 
he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  authorities.  But  the  Government  was  no 
longer  so  sensitive  .and  exacting  as  in  the  times  of  Dudley  and  Shute,  and 
nothing  came  of  their  warnings.^  He  had  no  liking  for  the  clergy,  and  re- 
garded Whitefield  as  a  public  nuisance.  The  friends  as  well  as  the  enemies 
of  Whitefield,  nevertheless,  had  impartial  access  to  his  columns.  The  comet 
of  1744  was  the  occasion  of  much  spirited  writing  for  both  press  and  pulpit, 

1  John  Bushell,  for  a  time  printer  of  the  from  England,  and  gave  an  Account,  that  the 
Post-Boy,  was  a  native  of  Boston  and  began  Parliament  had  called  for  all  the  Papers  relating 
business  in  1734.  He  wras  afterward  of  the  firm  to  the  War,  and  'twas  expected  that  the  Right 
of  (Jonas)  Green,  Bushell,  and  (John)  Allen.  Honorable  Sir  Robert  Walpole  would  be  taken 
They  printed  chiefly  for  booksellers.  Jonas  into  Custody  in  a  very  few  Days.  Captain  Dan- 
Green  printed  a  grammar  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  dridge  was  going  upon  the  Virginia  station  to 
by  Judah  Monis,  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Cam-  relieve  the  valiant  and  vigilant  Knight  there 
bridge.  The  type  belonged  to  the  college,  and  almost  wore  out  in  the  Service  of  his  Country, 
was  long  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Cam-  and  for  which  he  has  a  Chance  to  be  rewarded 
bridge.  Green  went  to  Philadelphia  and  was  with  a  Flag,'  —  which  Paragraph  contains  a  scan- 
associated  there  with  Bradford  and  Franklin,  dalous  and  libellous  reflection  upon  his  Majesty's 
Thomas,  History  of  Printing,  i.  350,  360.  Administration,  and  may  tend  very  much  to  in- 

2  Thomas,  History  of  Printing,  ii.  253,  gives  flame  the  Minds  of  his  Majesty's  Subjects  here 
the  following :  "  At  a  Council  held  at  the  Coun-  and  disaffect  them  to  his  Government,  — 

ci!  Chamber  in  Boston,  upon  Tuesday  the  9th  "  Therefore,  Ordered,  that  the  Attorney-Gen- 

day  of  March,  1741.  eral  do,  as  soon  as  may  be,  file  an  information 

"  Whereas  there  is  published  in  the  Weekly  against   Thomas  Fleet,  the  Publisher  of  the  said 

Paper  called  the  Boston  Evening  Post,  of  yester-  Paper,  in  his  Majesty's  Superior  Court  of  Judi- 

day's  date,  a  paragraph  in  the  following  words  :  cature,  Court  of  Assize  and  General  Gaol  De- 

'Last    Saturday,    Captain    G/«j  arrived    here  livery,  in  order  to  his  being  prosecuted  for  his 

from  Madeira,  who  informs,  that  before  he  left  said  Offence  as  Law  and  Justice  requires, 

that  Island,  Captain  Dandridge,  in  one  of  his  "  W    Sh'  I     " 

Majesty's  ships  of  forty  Guns,  came  in  there  "  Copy  Examin'd,  per  7.  Willard,%^^V^' 
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in  prose  and  verse,  though  Fleet  himself  did  not  share  in  the  apprehensions 
of  some  of  his  contributors.^ 

Fleet  was  conspicuous  among  the  printers  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
His  printing-house  on  Pudding  Lane,  now  Devonshire  Street,  was  first 
opened  in  17 12.  He  printed  pamphlets,  sermons,  ballads,  and  books  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  In  171 3  he  moved  his  business  to  a  spacious  and 
handsome  house  in  Cornhill,  where  he  erected  the  sign  of  the  "  Heart  and 
Crown.''  The  house  served  as  a  home 
for  his  family,  offices  for  his  book  and 
newspaper  printing,  and  for  an  auction 
room,  where  in  the  evening,  when  the 
labors  of  his  busy  day  were  ended,  he 
sold  books,  household  goods,  wearing 
apparel,  and  whatever  else  was  looked 
for  at  a  country  auction.  He  died  in 
July,  1758,  aged  73  years.^  His  sons, 
Thomas  and  John,  succeeded  to  his 
business  and  continued  the  Evening 
P(?j?  till  April,  1775,  when  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country  compelled  them  to 
abandon  it.  It  was  spirited,  enterprising,  and  independent  to  the  last,  whigs 
and  tories,  patriots  and  royalists,  meeting  in  its  pages  on  equal  terms. 

The  first  number  of  the  Independent  Advertiser  was  issued  in  January 
1748,  by  Rogers  and  Fowle,  on  a  half-sheet  crown  folio,  the  head  em- 
bellished with  a  homely  cut,  representing  Britannia  liberating  a  bird  confined 
by  a  cord  to  the  seal  or  arms  of  France.  The  opening  address,  in  unusually 
direct  and  spirited  English,  showed  that  the  writer  had  a  definite  purpose  and 
intended  to  fulfil  it.  The  original  writing  was  chieflly  political,  in  the  form 
of  essays,  relating  directly  to  the  leading  interests  of  the  province  and  the 
times.  These  essays  were  contributed  by  an  association  of  gentlemen  hav- 
ing no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  enterprise,  of  whom  Samuel  Adams,  then  a 
young  man  of  twenty-six  years,  was  one.  They  were  forcibly  and  earnestly 
written,  and  had  marked  influence  upon  public  opinion.^  The  journal  lived 
but  two  years.* 


fleet's  sign. 


>  Buckingham,  Reminiscences,  i,  141-43. 

'^  Fleet  was  a  native  of  Shropshire,  England. 
While  working  as  a  journeyman  at  Bristol,  he 
showed  some  disrespect  to  Sacheverel,  then  on 
a  "tour  of  triumph"  through  that  part  of  Eng- 
land, and  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  leave 
the  country.  He  escaped  in  a  vessel  bound  for 
Boston,  where  he  arrived  in  1712.  T.  Crump 
was  associated  with  him  in  printing  some  of  his 
earlier  books,  and  printed  a  few  on  his  own  ac- 
count, but  made  no  great  mark. 

8  Wells's  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Samuel 
Adams,  i.,  15,  i6,  where  extracts  from  his  contri- 
butions are  given. 


*  Rogers  and  Fowle  were  at  this  time  the 
leading  printers  of  the  colony.  They  had  been 
six  years  together,  and  won  high  reputation  for 
accurate  and  thorough  work.  They  printed  and 
published  the  American  Magazine  from  1743  to 
1746.  They  were  the  first  successful  manufac- 
turers of  ink  in  America.  They  printed  for 
Daniel  Henchman  the  first  English  impression 
of  the  New  Testament  in  America.  In  1750 
they  dissolved  partnership,  and  The  Advertiser 
was  discontinued.  Rogers  began  business  on 
his  own  account  in  1723,  printing  principally  for 
booksellers.  Two  or  three  years  after  leaving 
Fowle,  his  house,  printing-office,  and  types  were 
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Samuel  Kneeland,  after  dissolving  his  partnership  with  Green,  started, 
in  January,  1753,  a  new  journal,  called  the  Boston  Gazette  or  Weekly  Adver- 
tiser, on  the  foundation  of  the  Boston  Gazette  and  Weekly  Journal.  It  was 
printed  in  Queen  Street,  weekly  the  first  year,  without  name  of  printer  or 
publisher.  It  had  no  original  contributions,  but  gathered  the  news  diligently 
from  all  available  sources,  and  had  a  good  advertising  support.  It  was 
printed  for  two  years  and  two  months,  when  the  provincial  stamp-tax  put 
an  end  to  it.  It  was  succeeded  the  month  following  by  the  Boston  Gazette 
and  Country  Journal,  the  third  newspaper  of  the  name  in  Boston,  published 

by  Benjamin  Edes  and  John  Gill,  in  King  (State) 
Street.     They  removed   soon    afterward   to   the 
office   in    Queen   Street   (corner   of  Court   and 
Franklin    Avenue),    and    printed    on     a    whole 
sheet, — which    had    now    become    the 
prevailing  custom.    Samuel  Adams  and 
other   gentlemen  who  had   been  inter- 
ested in  the  Independent  Advertiser  gave 
the  new  Gazette  their  support  and  en- 
couragement, and  assisted  in  making  it  the  or- 
gan of  the  Revolution,  during  which  it  exerted 
a  great  influence  and  won  a  most  honorable  re- 
nown.    Its  history  and  that  of  its  patriotic  found- 
ers belong  to  that  period,  and  will  be  reserved  for  another  chapter. 


destroyed  by  fire.  He  lived  in  reduced  circum- 
stances till  the  autumn  of  1775,  when  he  died,  at 
the  age  of  seventy  years.  Daniel  Fowle  served 
his  apprenticeship  with  S.  Kneeland.  On  leav- 
ing Rogers  he  set  up  an  office  in  Ann  (North) 
Street,  where  he  printed  and  sold  books  on  a 
small  scale.  In  July,  1754,  a  pamphlet  made  its 
appearance  in  Boston,  of  which  Fowle  was  sus- 
pected to  be  the  printer,  and  on  that  suspicion 
was  subjected  to  severe  treatment.  The  pam- 
phlet was  entitled  The  Monster  of  Monsters :  a 
true  and  faithful  Narrative  of  a  most  remarkable 
phenomenon  lately  seen  in  this  Metropolis  ;  to  the 
great  Surprize  and  Terror  of  His  Majesty's  good 
Subjects  ;  humbly  dedicated  to  all  the  Virtuosi  of 
Ne-w  England:  By  Thomas  Thumb,  Esq.  This 
allegorical  monster  appears  to  have  been  an  ex- 
cise law,  which  was  on  its  passage  through  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  was  said  to  have 
made  its  first  appearance  in  an  Assembly  of 
Matrons,  where  it  was  received  with  great  favor, 
and  great  pains  taken  to  make  others  admire  it. 
A  number  of  speeches  were  reported  as  having 
been  made  by  the  ladies  of  the  assembly ;  but 
whether  the  speeches  bore  any  resemblance  to 
the  discussions  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  quite  doubtful.  But  the  House  chose  to 
make  an  application  of  the  remarks  to  several 
of  its  members,  and 


"  Resolved,  That  the  pamphlet  entitled  The 
Monster  of  Monsters  is  a  false,  scandalous  libel , 
reflecting  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  House  in 
general,  and  on  many  worthy  members  in  par- 
ticular, in  breach  of  the  privileges  thereof. 

"  Ordered,  That  the  said  pamphlet  be  burnt  by 
the  hands  of  the  common  Hangman,  below  the 
Court  House,  in  King  Street,  Boston,  and  that 
the  Messenger  of  the  House  see  the  same  carried 
into  execution. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Messenger  of  the  House 
do  forthwith  take  into  custody,  Daniel  Fowle,  of 
Boston,  Printer,  who  they  are  informed  was 
concerned  in  printing  and  publishing  the  said 
pamphlet,  and  that  the  Speaker  issue  his  war- 
rant for  that  purpose."  —  Buckingham,  .ffifznwH- 
cences,  i.  1 59. 

Fowle  was  arrested  and  confined  for  a 
time  in  the  common  jail.  After  his  release 
he  gave  a  full  account  of  his  confinement  and 
sufferings  in  a  pamphlet  called  A  Total  Eclipse 
of  Liberty.  Disgusted  with  his  treatment  here, 
he  went  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  where  he  estab- 
lished, in  1756,  the  first  printing-office  in  that 
section  of  the  State,  began  the  publication  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Gazette,  was  made  printer  to 
the  Government,  and  lived  much  respected  and 
honored  until  1787,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two  years. 
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Pain  and.  Di^aietade —  liai}vuprvtn  ut  lAe  Htfiorj 
yirttf  Patriot  and  Haves—  pTweWaid  Pl^i,  of 
^^orinu  Atebinementt'dni  fiaeefifui  Cofi^igitt— 
tfBaUla  foHght  oiA-tlooout  and  yiOariti^tMn,  it 
'omald  have  been  pfei/k^  to  «/—  ht  a/a/  '  jm  jaft 
wrnntihed  LoaHMais,  and  faid'tio  more -^prtatf 


Cempaijfj  where  a  Ceirtleman  totftt  Oic  Libcny  t^ 
t^/kafGinera/i  .  He  told  Vi  tAa  6».ADOOCtVltlf 
aa. e^pericncul  and  brave  Com^nder-^ibrt  h' 


mdofd  uf/iifiifAi^,  iut^  BUmf  eou/3  He  jufi/y  im- 
puted h  ffiro  «r  hU  pffiflCtv-  He  took  /Vorice  of  the 
Progr,.(i  ie  made  to  Du^Qgeftie.  and  tba  great  Diffi^ 
evltiei  thai  attended  ffitJt^rch —  bavmg  reacb'd 
viilktn  a  feiv  Mi/ei  </  ibe  Fori,  bf  the  ^li  of  July, 
M^  ttld  utfoau  nmaT'alei,  ibef  Hiouid  l-ave  ( /eafed  l/v'  he  bad  encouni^ed  Moanlaint  untrod  before t  and 
■frSTQ*i(ieatbcTlflBiio  MeVniog — kt- jour  SuS-     fiad  not  tSe  Advantjge  e^  \V?ter-Cvriaee. —  He 


or  AJTembif  of  ibii  ProTiou  w  adjoarocd  to  ijie  >V 
:,^0  of  ibu  Moaih.  tti 

Ctpt.  Metczlf  was  ic  fall  fjDm  IftBfiX  UiC  Day  "^ 
after  Capi.  Junkmsrwho  arrived  here  laft  Moodav  in  ^^ 
14  Days  fromthatPtace  ;  00  ToclSaf  T-N|g|li  cney  ^ 
faw  a  Sloop.  whicL  chcy  fuppoa'd  '  (q  be  Metcalf 's,  .—, 
make  Signal!  of  OHbcfg,  biit  as  the  Wind  bloW'tery.  ^^ 
hard  k  wai  unpraAicabtc  to  girc  tbeat  any  AiEflance.  ^ 
YeAcrday  Aftcruooo,  Capt.  Trefrey  vriVod  here  o 
'     ~       '       *     "  '        Kt  M 


in  fire  Days  from  Hilifax,  the  Papa«  are  'aot 


g' 


flOrbaveBietiAgiVl>nui^meiaiKbi/ir,lhatwar*in  ^riietiJarf/el/enya,lbat  ibi/Gtiiera/  imiftoperdn,  ^'^"^^  ™  Hand  :  'Hciflforou,  that  3  Day  at  \VfO  be-     q 

fMnger  of  m  f'il  ^^Sfiu9~  Do  y  om  pretend  to  lo  gel  a^uf^i/y  ^Prom/ow  far  biiAnriyinSeaJm,anJ  fore  he  fail 'd,  a  Kre  broke  out  there  atone  Picket's    ** 

JMAi^  VHi/i  G^nttlii  ktollerab/e  Info/etue  f  was  never  without  aSuffiacncy  of  the  beft—A/bw/.  ''  Ho»f«.  which  entirely  confara'd  that  aad  fereralarf.'  6^ 

jl^dfti.'ift-yiu.  hnvi  avhat  0ataagf  Jim  do  f  iKtat  Ae gaw 't  ai  bii  OfinJen,  'bat  %t,KOVoc%   luaj  aa  joioinf  Boilding,  the  Lofi  fuftain'd 'computed   to  be    ^ 

'JwflPiiflf|fir  let  be  made  to  affear  utukr  hfd  Co-  honejl  Man,  and  biped  thai  olier  Cenerah  udehl  bo  £  30O0  Sterling :  He  alfo  mfbnna,  .that  Capl.^kTcy       ^^ 

Bon/  ifjmt  /h&uid  be  la  ,jiiaimjur  ai  t»  pnii^/h  m//  at  honejl  ai  he. He  led  w  from  D«i  QuefDe   i»  and  oac  Mber  Traofport   which  went  frOm  heoce  to    tj 

Ute  Fai/oigi  yoa  are  fteMi'd  lo  fvfpeli  of  them  f  ^fi4  0{wegt},andtotdattien3&Oiiiiace/remtiatFmf  twii^  if  our  Soldiers,  were  arrived  chere^    AlCapt     0 

dnGdcr  the  Hanllhip  of  toadeoniins  People  Upon  h  KfStiay  ;  and  from  1  hence  fa  Lake-George.— ff»  TirikyUrmgsnoAccoum  ofCapt,Metcalf,mentioocd    C 

SA&iSuariciOH  I  tben  begat' to  enlarge  upon  foiiK   Maittn  of  ptal  ihBvCitis  fear'd  he  is  cither  blown  off", 'or  foundcr'd.     9s. 

ffSr//t  yoa  had  fdr  IVatahig  if  aH  ihtt,  to  my  Importasue,  •uiitbfo  miuhl^arnai  and  fr.-e^m,  lial         This  Morning  arrived  herc~  ta  ihrte  Days   from  ^ 

Xtiimdedp,  fonu  Ma^i  ago — Xferteiv'd  ynt  bad.  t-ojat  mmfrig/aedr- I ^"^  diftarb'd  inw^  M^tit  lUIfax,  General  WmiLow.  .    j^ 

Mi /lefi  grSeniMUfaD^dJvietdf^raidyoiivioiild  nho/o  JVlgAt  afier  ;  and  eeuld  not  be/p  *iiA'i>j  m^        ' ■  1  >-_  _    .  «■      .       »    .  ._        «... 

f0  wr  &-«  P-^  6  Nr-S-^«-Es> a  in  ao  odd  feff.  gndfetning  ieft  IJhmild  faeuf   Ita  DigfUaJkiP' 

Idgb*  10  lie  f^Hdi  im^ihe-^XpiMifhed tn  the  ofv^  Frieitdtfirbeir^prefia  tmfltA  Cmi^M^  it^ 

Evening-Paft,  r6r  Ulier-fram  tit  S-mua  Cenerm/i  Idaiainwumier  that  l^t^^  a^  Iffi  th  ^lali 

'Kfdr^o'- f  <MflU  H  t^ttly   appear,    ibal  no  ^Bofy  Eaeaafg/'  \mr^<>r. 

J^idiai^  BaJneJiJoia^irm-fntfi  tie  ConAi^  ^Cenf-  '■ — — — —      '        '    — — — -^'   ■    ■ 
mJr^iaf.tberiJehtiard-.»}fftt  mu^---l^nj^j<mfee  t        f  H  X  L  /I  D  E  L  P  H  I  A*  March  i^.^' 
the  Soamenti  of  every,  B^df  etfe  t  fv  ratvitth-         We   heai    thai  S  Mem  f  of  wiMni  bad  formerly 


Jlaading  iht  P^ber  yea  mad%  'to  primet*  an  "Baqmry  defcned  from  the  Freodii  Vod  are    cither   French' 

intafime  bte  A&in,-all'aredo^  u  four.Oatmrt,  men,  or  Germans  that  fp^li,' French,  have  dcTertcd 

and  none  dllimpt  an  Eh^trjt^n— I  am  glad  yo»  are  ifrom  the  Regulars  quaricrM  i\  Fdfton.   The  Country 

d^app^nted^  I  bope  for  ibeCo\inay^i^3(t,'V)e  fifa/l  is  dcfired  10  look   out  ({4^  fiirthem,  and  eodcarour, 

p  erfvuth  Ex~m  {juft  as  wc  have  dooiej  for  iv^p  to  apprehend  them. 
"iai^'toame.lf  there  iiOcpifien— lam  tf  tie, \tmd  K^'E  W  .f  0  K  K^   WawA  8. 

biildaai^  Way'l^lofmie  ai  front  Ruin by         Wc  hear  from  the  Walkil.  in  OrjneeCbunty, that 

Ihu  Meant -aJe  JhaJI  all  bf  en/p/ayed,   and  there -aull  tm  Friday  the  ?8th  of  lafl  Montb,ODc  Mo*gao  Owern 

|f  P/ntidtr  (w«(j6foracMh^e.  n  pay  at—  but  if  you  was  (hot  aod   fcalpi  there  by  three  Indians,  who  the 

Jo*  le  print  i^t  Mr  /^^herMr—  and  arj  fo  ill-  Day  before  were  (cen  and  kocwn  m  that  Neighbour- 

malared  at  to  fei  them  inCaatrlR  ouitb your  Hihiv'b,  hood  to  be  the  River  (odiacs.— It  fuaifrD wens  had 

^wiT  MAaLBOiouCH's  /»w  P«p#EkRBLt's.  6f.—  Jilllgoneou!   of  a  f^fc  a  few  Minutes  before,  in 

J/oarne  Ataniiw  Hit,  miff  ge  viiti  ut~  Step  your  whidi  he  left  OoeSalasHulft,  wftoliearing  threeCuiW 

PRESS  tim.—fo'bailf  to  print  any  mote  atomiCene-  go  off,  wqH  Dp  U»  Gun  and  went  out  -,  he  bd  not 

rah—  leave  off  Polidet  and  prhtt  onlySenaeta—iuf  BooC  lat,  Gcfore  he  faw  the  lodiaia  making  towards 

fi^ — lelmefie — StiuOKtl— no—you mtijfnelprini  him,  but  oom of  didi  Gnnrloaded,  he  bad  room  to 

Scrraon»--«iV  tbeyarepfl  infpeSed,  hyPerfom  ca-  fBn  ;  the  ladiaas  being  afraid  10  fallow  tiU  ibey  had 

pable  of  iofpe^iDg  .■  Farfomt  CtntUmen  niftM  miia  loaded  i^zm.   accordingly  he   polhcd  mto  a  Swamp 

£eniuiu,tMni  tbeiharfial&ht—mifth^  imeoflttte  where  he  bid  himfclf.  v»d  faw  hu  Purfaen  pafi  dole 

^ertedtialliiyoagticxO^o,  "  to hlaw  ib^rampti  by  him   in  Search  of  him,  but   happily  raifi'd  feeing 

Ib  Zian,"  and  tell  eoen  Genrralt  tig/rOaiy  and  lielr  bm -.^^Sooo  after  the  Indiahs  Icavug  the  Swamp, 

Fau/ii—  I  have  too  great  a  Regard  to  t^  Clgii  lo  he  ctfot  out,  «ad  made  the  b^^  of  hk>  Way  ts  Ibme 

fnmmme  tbii  Arrogant,   meaher  HmU  I—  for  they  Stttltfmeon  ;  and  a  Namber  cf  die  lohibuaoit  /bw 

qime  Saipturc  for  it—  ib^  tell  me  you  smi  print  after  wc^t  out  in  Puifoit  of  ilteai. 
«  eertainBofi  in  ihti  Cmmtry.  OaniPimieffai~-aiid/o         Wc  filfo  hcufrom  Golhen,  that  the  Tnhahttintf  of 

there  ii  no  Danger  ai  thai  Hiad>^  hvt  ai  you  4)aee  'a  Place  calledX>«'=  B^^n.io  New-Jerf(|jjaicar  the 

ffH  into  til  Way  of  Seiailiifja  vail  he  iayourPonutr  Place,  to  the  Number  of  70  Men.  pthered  tmethw 

teghm  tie  Poip/i  tbovtieh  ifii  m  Spke  ofiheWorld,'  oa  Mooday  lpft,and  wcot  oaj  with  their  Anti»^  > 

imiepj^eamkiprnemedpruitwg^amata.  Pap  ProviTioDi,  againft  die  Ladiana,  deimnllBa  to 

MtfioojUsnoiheryeTmamu  StdueiifVitfebyet  you  lull  and  deftrOy    every  one  they  met  with. 
iaoa  trtfitafd  to  dealout  tou—IV^.Dog'/yBm  Imvt  HALIFAX,  February  jj, 

Agr  fiff/orj   ireati  efW-tn,  of  bencrali,  and  if        There  uAdnce  in  Town,  ThatCapt,  "'" 

^niiies  ? —  Theft  Htfiorj  Writtrt  haae ,a  htait  Way  lail'd/roiafhipiefiolMncTlhc  ago  w' 

too—  if  a  General  hai  been  o  Cy-d  or  fa,  they  •won't  r  rsnch  NeQtnli,  in  order  tm  ampoti      

firupU  le  tell  the  World  of  ti—  Ton  tatfi  net  print  -fltber  Place,  was,  in  their  P^ffage,  overcome  by'  the 


Sioce  our  lail/everaj  Firci  htvebrtriu  out  ioTjQWD,^i(iMi 
t»  by  the  Aflimy  of  ibcPcople,  oooe  of  them  got' 75 
to  fudi  a  Hcighth,  as  to  do  any  caDGdcreblcDamage.'-^^i^ 

Wc  hare  bq  Accooik  from  feveral  TofVQ^  to  the  ,f^ 
Eaftward,  thatTaft  TEurfdaJ-.b^wccn  jtc  4"o*Clo*'*™ 
in  the..Afternooo,  there  war  a  fiuail  Shock  ofn  § 
Earthquake  leitlitlly  fcit  by  «'  Nuniba  of  Pofaw  ta  |2 
each  Place.    '     ■  *  f^  C^ 

The    PETITION.'; 


ARTFUL  Painter,  by  this  PIuj  g 

Draw  a  Fcn^ale  ff  you  cap.  O 

Paint  her  Features  boll  juid  a^  ^ 

Ciflfng  Modcftj  away  V          ^  .-, 

Let  her  Air  the  MtKU'exprcfi,  *  M 

And  fiunattidt  be  bet-  DrcTl  {  >? 

Cock  her  up  a  little  <Hat  ff 

Of  various  Coloun,  this  and  that ;  *% 

Make  her  Cap  il^  Pafluotn  tie^'  ^ 

An  loch  of  Gauze  or  Lace  wilfdo  s  "w 

Cut  Iher  Hair  tfec- fbiXtdl  Dock"     ■  u 

Nicely  btaid  her  Poiehead  LodL.  %  i  "^ 

pat  her  on  a  Nqiligee.  Q 
A  fliort  Sack  ea  ^tepodee. 

Ruffled  up  to  keep  £iv  wana,  •£} 

Ei^i  or  Tea  upoo  an  Arm  (  Ja 

Zict  htt  Hoop  eziendiog  wide'  \i 

Shew  her  Garten  and  her  Pride.  *Jq 

Her  Stodanp  mull  be  pure  and  wUte.  ^ 

fw  they  are  fcldom  out  of  sight  * 

Let  her  hare  k  hjgh  heei'd  Shoe.-  £ 

And  a  glittering  Bvckie  too ;  W 

Other -Trifln  that  yon  find,    ..  "cj 

Make  quite  Caiclefs  as  her  Mint  J^ 

Thus  equipp'd  flie's  cbanaing  Waft  *^ 

For  theflacet  or  the  Pair.  ba,^ 
Monday  latticing  ibc  annual  Mcctiog  of  thtf  rec-    C 
liolden  and  other  Inhahitana  of  this  Town,  foHa    t- 
pNiLLiFs,  Efq;  was  chofcn  Moderator,   aad^tc    Q 


fctnar,  ,,  foll„™g  Pafoa  a  Urn  vi  tbt  nlfcdi,!  Ofca  '"f 

TiitCapl.  MiMO,»ho  hoe«Scr  menoontd  for  tU  Yen- cnjiiBt-uj              A 

.ogomihaCirmof  r«m-0(rf ,  Eitkul  Gofdih^STSgi                  ? 

mrponthemiolwn  StWI-Ma'/  Mr.  Sjmuel  Gram*' Mr   Tkoma  "C 


Mr.  Ssmuel  Grantf-'Mr.  Tlioiiia  '  , 


ntn  ymr  ftlite,  art  miunt  rf~  Do  jomVHitKn  Ic  vk     vhff  CMTied  ho  into  St.  Mary'i  Bay,  wicfe  l^y  bjr     loha  ScoIUy  ■  -•«•••*•.  mo  mr. 

•ub/  Mih,/  r  HI  l,ilj,u~  Tk  wmmxiP,^,    tat  >  Moo*,  ificr  whl*  *ey  «pisl  ^nlh&Sb        T<nm.Trarunr  ■  Mr  DnU  Icffrii!. 

v»l/ afifiO  tkf  mjl  ndiailaut  Ciard/ieri  IB  tie  ir^ft     tfaifcoplcjouAhe  Hands  of  the  liidiul.  'Wendell   prn-  rnl    I«I,«  iKIl    ri.-- i  ti^- 


^  appl'l  thi  mjl  riitciilaut  CharaStri  ta'tit  n^fi     tl^fcoplciouAhc  Hands  of  the  |i^n^. 
wtftilatU  Ptrma^ei-^fafJ  t  contra — y«u  knvM  qij^        A  ncnchmaftlitely  ^^^tSiSma  by  Capt,Le»U'l 
im-i"—  ^jaujhauld  give  ui  '^tMi^^fs'lntt     Patty  of  Rjp^  F^(M>  ''llU  A  Bckomrfrcs 


'Wendell.  ET^;  Col.  John  HiU,  PaBijl  K, 
Vv,  Mi.EdwardBromtdd,tlieHoii.«iKjrAol,r 
»fii  JohoFhillipl,  Ifqi  -Mr.  mulPalttr.  »ei 
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THE   MEMORIAL   HISTORY   OF   BOSTON. 


The  Boston  Weekly  Advertiser  was  first  issued  August  22,  1757,  by  Green 
and  Russell,  "  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  from  time  to  time  the  newest 
and  best  intelligence."  It  was  to  be  open  to  any  gentlemen  who  would 
favor  the  publishers  with  "  Pieces  of  Speculation,  provided  they  were  wrote 
with  Decency  and  Public  Peace."  The  news  was  well  looked  after,  but 
"  pieces  of  speculation,"  and  indeed  original  contributions  of  any  kind,  were 
conspicuously  absent.  In  a  few  years  the  Advertiser  took  the  name,  by 
combination  or  substitution,  of  the  News-Letter,  Post-Boy,  and  Massachusetts 
Gazette,  with  which  it  was  in  alliance  more  or  less  intimate.  Its  circulation 
was  not  large ;  but  the  paper  was  well  printed,  and  was  on  most  friendly 
terms  with  other  journals,  interchanging  advertisements,  news,  types,  and 
titles  with  a  freedom  hitherto  unknown.  Messrs.  Green  and  Russell  were 
appointed  printers  to  the  British  Commissioners,  used  the  seal  of  the  gov- 
ernment as  a  part  of  their  title,  and  loyally  sustained  all  the  measures  of 
the  Government.  In  1773  Messrs.  Green  and  Russell  were  succeeded  by 
two  young  printers,  Mill  and  Hicks,  who  enjoyed  the  special  favor  of  the 
Crown  officers.  They  brought  fresh  spirit  into  its  columns,  and  employed 
able  writers  on  the  government  side,  as  the  crisis  matured.  This  brought  to 
their  journal  reputation  and  influence,  which  were  at  their  highest  when  the 
war  closed  its  career.     It  was  printed  for  twenty-eight  years. 

John  Green  the  printer,  son  of  Bartholomew  Green,  Jr.,  was  the  last  of 
the  descendants  of  Samuel  Green,  of  Cambridge,  who  followed  the  trade 
and  kept  to  the  traditions  of  his  family.  He  died,  greatly  respected,  in 
November,  1787.^  Joseph  Russell,  his  partner,  had  a  good  reputation  as  a 
printer,  but  he  won  especial  celebrity  as  an  auctioneer,  by  his  quick  wit, 
his   kindly  manners,  and  his    devotion    to  his  caUing.       Nathaniel  Mill  is 

1  [This  Green  family  is  so  associated  with  printing  in  Boston,  in  its  early  days,  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  make  clear  the  relationship  of  the  several  members :  — 

Bartholomew,  the  Emigrant,  arrived  i6j2. 

SaTKuel, 

Came  with  his  father : 

printed  the  Indian  Bible ; 

d.  1702,  aged  88. 

Cambridge. 


Samuel, 

b.  1648;  d.  1690. 

Boston. 

I 

Timotky, 

b>  1679,  Boston ; 

removed  to  New  London,  1714. 

d.  1757- 

Timothy^ 

Boston ; 

removed,  1752, 

to  New  London. 


Bartkolowew, 
d.  1732. 
Boston. 

Bartholomew^  yr.^ 

Boston. 
1751,  removed  to 
Nova  Scotia. 

I 

yokn^  Boston; 
d.  1787. 


Sarmeelt  d.  1752 ; 

with  his  father ; 

hU  three  sons  were 

printers  in  Connecticut. 


Nathaniel, 
New  London. 


yonaSf 

PhUadelphia 

and  Annapolis. 


See  N^.  E,  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg,,  1862,  p.  14;  1874,  p.  199.  —  Ed.] 
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chronicled  as  a  sensible  and  genteel  young  man,  who  had  principal  charge 
of  the  printing  after  Green  and  Russell  retired.  John  Hicks,  his  partner, 
began  life  as  a  zealous  Whig,  and  was  supposed  to  have  had  a  part  in  the 
Boston  Massacre.  His  father  was  one  of  those  who  went  out  to  attack  the 
British  troops  returning  from  Concord  to  Boston  on  the  19th  of  April,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  who  fell.  Young  Hicks,  however,  was  soon  won  over 
to  the  British  side,  and  went  with  the  army  to  Halifax,  where  he  acquired 
wealth  and  position.  He  returned  late  in  life  to  Massachusetts,  and  died  on 
his  farm  in  Newton.  Both  Mill  and  Hicks  were  proscribed  and  banished.^ 
They  conducted  their  paper  with  spirit  and  vigor.  Writers  of  eminent 
ability  and  judgment  contributed  to  it.  The  patriots  charged,  with  prob- 
able truth,  that  officers  of  the  British  army  wefe  in  its  service.  Hicks  fol- 
lowed the  army  first  to  Halifax,  afterward  to  New  York,  steadily  advocating 
its  fortunes.  While  in  New  York  he  still  printed  for  the  royalists,  and  had 
an  interest  in  the  Royal  American  Gazette. 

The  most  ambitious  attempt  at  newspaper  printing  yet  made  on  this 
continent  was  begun  by  two  Scotch  printers,  Mein  and  Fleming,  Dec.  21, 
1767.  The  Boston  Chronicle  v^-as,  issued  on  Newbury  Street,  weekly  at  first, 
on  a  whole  sheet  quarto,  in  the  style  of  the  London  Chronicle.  The  con- 
tents were  chiefly  selected  from  foreign  papers,  and  the  best  English 
writers.  Collins's  Oriental  eclogues,  Shenstone's  pastorals,  Goldsmith's 
poetry,  and  the  writings  of  John  Wilkes  were  first  made  known  through  its 
columns  to  American  readers.  Here  also  appeared  the  once  celebrated 
letters  of  John  Dickinson,  the  "  Pennsylvania  Farmer,"  the  prophet  of  the 
Revolution.  The  Chronicle  acquired  by  its  enterprise  and  handsome  appear- 
ance a  sudden  and  unlooked-for  popularity.  But  during  the  second  year 
Mein  gave  great  offence  to  the  populace  and  to  the  leading  Whigs,  by  his 
intense  toryism.  Those  whom  he  assailed  did  not  care  to  submit,  and  he 
found  it  expedient  to  leave  the  country,  never  to  return.  Fleming  continued 
the  Chronicle  in  the  name  of  the  firm,  in  a  more  placable  spirit ;  but  the 
ofl"ence  was  never  pardoned;  subscribers  fell  away,  and  the  paper  was 
suspended  June  25,  1770.  After  the  suspension  Fleming  printed  Ijooks  on 
his  own  account  until  1773,  when  with  his  family  he  sought  the  more 
congenial  atmosphere  of  his  own  country.  During  its  second  year  the 
Chronicle  was  printed  every  Monday  and  Thursday,  and  was  the  first  news- 
paper in  New  England  printed  oftener  than  once  a  week. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  time  covered  by  this  review,  the  press  was 
regarded  with  extreme  jealousy.  It  was  not  until  1755  that  the  old  restric- 
tions practically  ceased  to  exist.  The  titles,  News-Letter,  Gazette,  Courant, 
Chronicle,  journal,  indicated  their  original  purpose.  They  were  intended 
mainly  to  collect  and  spread  abroad  current  information.  The  printers  and 
publishers  had  for  a  time  no  purpose  beyond.  They  were  not  men  of  mark 
in  the  community,  and  they  had  no  thought  of  extending  their  influence  by 
this  method.     Such  original  contributions  as  they  made  were,  in  the  main, 

'  Sabine,  Loyalists,  i.  534. 
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personal,  trivial,  and  mercenary.  If  the  editor  was  moved  to  express  an 
opinion  on  important  affairs,  he  was  apt  to  disguise  it  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
purporting  to  be  addressed  to  him  by  another  person,  either  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  it  additional  importance,  or  of  avoiding  responsibility.  By  degrees 
actual  correspondents  claimed  attention,  and  many  of  them  from  1730  to 
1776  wrote  with  great  dignity  and  power.  But  the  managers  of  the  press, 
so  far  as  they  were  known,  commanded  no  special  consideration,  either  from 
the  practical  or  the  scholarly  men  in  the  community.  Yet,  humble  as  its 
beginnings  were,  the  press  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  honest,  sincere, 
laborious,  and  during  the  later  years  of  the  period  under  review  was  in- 
spired with  a  wise  and  earnest  public  spirit. ■• 

There  is  little  to  be  said  of  the  magazines  before   the  Revolution.^     The 
Boston   Weekly  Magasine,  first  printed  March  2,  1743,  by  Rogers  and  Fowle, 
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had  no  reason  for  being,  and  expired  in  four  weeks.  It  was  largely  re- 
printed from  the  London  magazines,  some  of  them  of  recent  date,  extracts 
from  the  newspapers,  and  such  miscellany  as  was  available. 

The  Christian  History,  begun  at  the  same  time  (March  5,  1743),  had  a 
more  definite  purpose.  It  was  printed  every  Saturday,  in  numbers  of  eight 
octavo  pages  each,  for  two  years,  and  contained  accounts  of  the  great  revi- 
val, following  the   first  visit  of  Whitefield    to   this    country,  and    reports    of 

3  The  language  of  the  press  was  often  elevat-  called     The   General   M,,gaznic    and    Uistoneal 

ing  and  prophetic,  as  it  portrayed  what  a  great  Chroniele  for  all  the  British  PhuiteiHi'iis  in  Ainer- 

country,  rich   in  all  the  fountains  of  human  feli-  iea.     It  had  for  its  frontispiece    the    coronet  and 

city,  would  be  with  union  and  a  free  constitution,  plume   of  the   Prince  of  Wales,  with   tlio   mollo 

Ym\\mign:im,  Kise  i<f  Ihc  Republic, -\i.  ib(-).  /eh  Dieii.      It  was   published   imly   six    nnjulhs. 

-  Benjamin  Franklin  published  in   Philadel-  Tt   contained   prose   essays,  original    jjoeins,  and 

phia,  in  1741,  the  first  magazine  iu  this  country,  extracts  from  new  liooks 
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religious  progress  throughout  the  EngHsh-speaking  world.  Thomas  Prince, 
Jr.,  was  the  publisher,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Prince,  his  father,  its  largest 
contributor.  It  is  now  highly  prized  by  collectors  and  antiquaries  for  its 
biographical  and  personal  sketches,  and  by  investigators  and  scholars  for  its 
clear  and  just  representation  of  an  important  phase  of  the  life  and  spirit 
of  that  period.  No  accurate  record  of  the  time  can  be  written  without  the 
help  of  the  Christian  History. 

The  American  Magazine  and  Historical  Chronicle  ^^^a  set  afloat  the  same 
year,  Oct.  20,  1743.  It  contained  45  octavo  pages,  and  was  published 
monthly,  by  Samuel  Eliot  and  Joshua  Blanchard,  and  printed  by  Rogers 
and  Fowle,  in  Court  Street.-'  Jeremy  Gridley,  lately  released  from  the 
Rehearsal,  employed  his  ingenious  and  briUiant  pen  in  its  editorship.  It 
was  a  creditable  enterprise,  and  was  designed  to  furnish  intelligent  readers 
with  the  best  thought  and  literature.  It  was  in  imitation  of  the  London 
Magazine,  and  lived  three  years  and  four  months.^ 

The  New  England  Magazine  of  Knowledge  and  Pleasure,  the  first  num- 
ber issued  Aug.  3d,  1758,  was  printed  irregularly,  and  with  little  purpose. 
It  was  carelessly  made,  and  only  three  or  four  numbers  were  printed:  Ben- 
jamin Mecom,  a  nephew  of  the  Franklins,  was  the  publisher  and  printer. 
He  had  a  house  in  Cornhill  where  he  printed  pamphlets  and  sold  books  on 
a  small  scale.  He  had  many  eccentricities,  one  of  which  was  a  habit  of 
wearing  a  powdered  bob-wig,  ruffles,  and  gloves,  even  while  working  at  his 
press,  —  a  habit  which  led  the  printers  of  that  day  to  give  him  the  name  of 
"  Queer  Notions,"  borrowed  from  one  of  the  departments  of  his  magazine. 

The  Censor,  begun  Nov.  23,  1771,  and  continued  during  the  following 
year,  was  a  weekly  publication,  entirely  poHtical,  designed  to  defend  the 
British  rule  in  America.  It  was  printed  by  Ezekiel  Russell,  in  Marlboro' 
Street.^  Lieut.-Governor  Oliver,  Dr.  Benjamin  Church,  and  other  loyalists 
were  its  leading  writers.  The  first  number  reprinted  from  the  Massachusetts 
Spy  the  then  famous  letter  of  Mucins  Scaevola  (Joseph  Greenleaf )  attack- 
ing Governor  Hutchinson,  and  answered  it  with  vehemence  and  spirit.  In 
succeeding  numbers  the  controversy  was  prolonged  with  increasing  bitter- 
ness, and  at  last  became  intensely  personal.  The  articles  were  written  with 
great  ability,  and  were  unquestionably  inspired  by  the  officers  of  the  Crown. 
But  the  sentiment  of  the  community  was  too  hot  for  such  an  enterprise, 
and  it  was  suspended  before  the  close  of  its  first  year.* 

The  Royal  American  Magazine,  a  Universal  Repository  of  Instrtiction  and 
Amusement,  was  begun,  after  elaborate  preparation,  in  January,  1774.  It 
was  published  by  Isaiah  Thomas  for  a  few  months,  and  then  passed  into 

1  [Thetitlepageof  vol.  i.  has  a  view  of  Boston,  counted  upon,  he  did  nothing  specially  worthy 
which  is  given  herewith  (p.  408),  this  engraved     of  record. 

part  of  the  title  being  a  copper  plate.  —  Ed.]  ^  As  the  Censor  languished,  its  printer  made 

2  Drake,  History  of  Boston,  pp.  667,  668.  an  effort  to  convert  it  into  a  newspaper ;   but 
^  Russell  was  a  rolling  stone  among  printers ;     neither   printer   nor  writers   could   give  it  any 

and   with   the   exception  of    the  Censor,  which     lasting  vitality.     Thomas,  History  of  Printing, 
doubtless  made  a  greater  sensation  than  he  had     ii.  71,  72. 
VOL.   II.  —  52. 
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the  hands  of  Joseph  Greenleaf/  who  sustained  it  with  difificulty  until  April 
following.'-^  Its  original  contributions  do  not  now  seem  specially  instructive 
or  entertaining;  but  they  were  quite  unobjectionable  in  sentiment,  and 
covered  a  great  variety  of  interests.     The   magazine  took   no  part  in   the 


ISAIAH     •JH05IAS. 


'  Mr.  Greenleaf  was  a  resident  of  Abington, 
and  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Having  marked 
talent  as  a  popular  writer,  he  came  to  Boston 
and  gave  it  to  the  service  of  the  Massachusetts 
Spy,  then  just  started  by  Isaiah  Thomas.  The 
authorities  paid  him  the  compliment  of  annulling 
his  commission.  Dismissed  from  the  magis- 
tracy in  his  old  age,  he  resorted  to  printing  for 
a  livelihood. 

'  [The  fifteen  numbers  which  were  published 


contained  twentynfour  plates,  en:,raved  by  Paul 
Revere  and  J.  Callendar,  including  poi  trails  of 
Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams,  and  a  folding  vinv 
of  the  town  of  Boston,  given  herewith  .sbghily 
reduced.  This  view  of  the  l,,^^u  must  not  be 
confounded  with  other  engravings  by  Revere, 
described  in  Mr.  Bynner's  chapter.  Hutchin- 
son's rjistory  was  in  part  published  with  this 
magazine  (pp.  1-152).  Brndrv  Catulo.'u,,  No 
169S.  —  El.,] 


s 
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political  discussion  then  engrossing  the  public  attention,  and  soon  to  be 
transferred  to  the  field  of  battle;  but  it  contained  able  dissertations  on 
the  cardinal  virtues,  prophecies  of  the  future  of  America,  discourses  on  the 
life  and  death  of  persons  once  famous  but  now  forgotten,  and  a  great 
variety  of  original  and  selected  poetry.^ 

Nothing  like  a  guild  of  writers  or  a  literary  class  was  known  in  America 
at  the  time  of  the  second  charter,  nor  for  many  years  after.  Such  contri- 
butions as  were  made  were  in  the  line  of  professional  duty,  or  were  the 
forced  product  of  very  rare  intervals  in  professional  labor.  There  were  no 
accessible  collections  of  books  in  the  country,  and  there  was  no  book-buying 
class.^  Military,  political,  and  social  disturbances  had  impoverished  the 
country.  Harassed  by  Indian  wars  for  nearly  forty  years;  harassed  by 
French  invasion ;  harassed,  in  spite  of  their  constant  loyalty,  by  vexatious 
restraints  on  the  part  of  the  Crown;  harassed  by  domestic  disputes  of 
various  kinds;  harassed  also  by  prevailing  poverty, — there  was  little  oppor- 
tunity or  inducement  to  cultivate  letters,  or  to  keep  pace  with  the  literary 
progress  of  the  world.  Superstition,  too,  had  come  like  a  plague,  and 
added  to  the  general  desolation.  Under  the  most  hopeful  circumstances, 
there  would  have  been  slight  chance  for  enlightened  literature  when  many 
otherwise  intelligent  people  believed  that  bewitched  persons  were  struck 
dumb  at  the  sight  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism  and  Cotton's  Milk  for  Babes, 
but  were  restored  to  speech  by  certain  forbidden  Popish  and  Quaker  books 
which  had  escaped  the  sharp  eye  of  the  official  censor.^ 

Of  educated  men,  however,  there  was  no  lack.  The  schools  and  the 
college  were  doing  their  best.  Physical  science  had  earnest  votaries  and 
disciples.  The  interest  created  by  the  Royal  Society  in  London  was  early 
communicated  to  New  England.  Increase  Mather  formed  a  society  for  the 
study  and  investigation  of  natural  history ;  and  his  son,  who  took  the  universe 
for  his  province,  collected  and  published  The  Last  Discoveries  in  Nature, 
with  Religious  Improvements.  Governor  Dudley  and  Paul  his  son  added 
to  many  other  accomplishments  an  intelligent  interest  in  these  pursuits,  and 
contributed  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  Catching  the  spirit  of  the 
time,  Bartholomew  Green,  the  printer,  on  taking  charge  of  the  News-Letter, 
though  he  was  neither  an  explorer  nor  a  student,  announced  that  he  would 

1  Other  printers  of  this  period  who  were  Scituate.  The  people  were  farmers,  woodmen, 
constantly  adding  to  the  stock  of  native  literature,  fishermen,  and  merchants.  With  rare  e.xcep- 
but  had  no  connection  with  the  periodical  press,  tions  they  were  all  poor.  No  kind  of  busi- 
were  Daniel  and  John  Kneeland,  who  printed  ness  was  flourishing ;  scarcely,  it  seemed,  could 
almanacs,  psalters,  and  spelling-books  for  the  there  be  a  more  disheartening  state  of  things." 
trade;  William  McAlpine,  a  Scotchman,  who  —Palfrey,  History  of  New  England,  tv.  136, 
also   bound  and  sold  books  on  a  small  scale  ;  137. 

Seth  Adams,  the  post-rider ;  Nathaniel   Davis,  »  (It  was  doubtless  with  a  certain  complacent 

and  perhaps  others  equally  worthy  of  mention.  hilarity  that  Fleet  at  one  time  got  hold  of  some 

2  "  Boston  had  not  far  from  a  thousand  houses  bales  of  Papal  bulls  and  indulgences  which  were 
and  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  being  much  the  taken  by  a  cruiser  during  the  Spanish  war,  and 
most  considerable  place  on  the  continent.  Other  brought  into  Boston.  He  used  them  to  print 
principal  commercial  and  fishing  towns  were  ballads  on,  the  reverse  being  blank.  Bucking- 
Salem,    Charlestown,    Ipswich,    Newbury,   and  ham,  Reminiscences,  i.  142.  —  Ed.] 
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extend  his  paper  to  a  History  of  Nature,  to  the  end  that  it  might  serve 
in  some  degree  for  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  New  England,  as 
well  as  for  its  political  and  religious  history.  Classical  scholars,  masters  in 
theology  and  metaphysics,  were  in  much  larger  proportion  than  they  are 
now.  The  clergy  were  the  most  widely  cultivated  men  in  the  community. 
They  were  the  only  professional  writers,  and  gave  the  early  printers  their 
chief  employment.  Their  contributions,  so  greatly  in  excess  of  those  from 
all  other  sources,  gave  to  the  earlier  books  of  the  provincial,  as  of  the 
colonial,  period  a  rather  dismal  and  depressing  character.  But  with  advanc- 
ing years  and  the  multiplication  of  interests,  books  came  to  be  marked  by 
a  purer  style,  a  broader  spirit,  and  a  more  elevated  and  aspiring  character. 
This  was  especially  true  when,  toward  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  thinking  men  shared  more  and  more  in  the  intellectual  activity 
of  the  world.  In  freedom  of  thought,  as  well  as  in  natural  science  and 
theology,  in  history  and  philosophy,  and  in  the  science  of  government, 
nowhere  were  more  devoted  and  earnest  scholars  to  be  found. 

Undoubtedly  the  change  would  have  come  sooner  but  for  the  excessive 
predominance  of  the  clergy.  Great  as  their  abilities  were,  they  were  little 
inclined  to  the  currents  in  which  English  thought  and  culture  were  then 
flowing.  The  remarkable  literary  revival  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  was  little 
observed  or  felt  here.  The  earliest  catalogues  of  books  make  little  mention 
of  the  writers  who  were  at  that  time  giving  imperishable  glory  to  our 
language.  The  library  of  Harvard  College  in  1723  had  not  yet  been 
illuminated  by  Addison  or  Bolingbroke,  or  Dryden,  Pope,  Prior,  Steele, 
Swift,  or  Young.  Locke  had  made  a  great  name  in  English  philosophy, 
but  his  books  were  not  sought  for  here.  The  earliest  edition  of  Shak- 
speare  in  the  library  was  that  of  1709,  and  the  earliest  of  Milton  was  of 
1720.  Bishop  Hooker,  Sir  William  Temple,  and  Jeremy  Taylor  were  there, 
and  traces  of  their  stately  and  magnificent  style  appear  now  and  then  in 
the  best  of  the  religious  and  controversial  writing  of  the  province.  There 
also  were  Bacon,  Barrow,  Baxter,  and  Burnet;  Chillingworth,  Clarendon, 
Clarke,  and  Cudworth;  Hale,  Harrington,  Hollingshead,  and  Herbert;  Light- 
foot,  More,  Selden,  Newton,  and  Raleigh;  Sherlock,  Stillingfleet,  Stow, 
and  Usher.  The  book-sellers  had  not  begun  to  advertise  their  wares, 
except  those  of  home  production,  and  those  were  chiefly  theological. 
John  Dunton's  venture  in  1686  is  described  as  consisting  of  "  books  of  a 
class  adapted  to  the  Puritans ; "  but  no  list  of  them  is  given.  He  himself 
says,  in  his  Life  and  Errors :  "  The  Books  I  had  were  most  of  them 
Practical,  and  well  suited  to  the  genius  of  New  England ;  so  that,  my  Ware- 
house being  opened,  they  began  to  move  apace."  ^     Mr.  Palfrey  mentions 

1  That  he  had  books  of  a  different  descrip-  Elizabeth's  countesses ;  and  yet  she  is  no  Lady 

tion  appears  from  a  note  on  a  previous  page,  neither,  unless  it  be  of  pleasure ;  yet  she  looks 

where,  describing  his   female  friends  and  ac-  high,  and  speaks  in  a  majestic  tone,  like  one 

quaintances  in   Boston,   Dunton  -says  :     "  The  acting  the  Queen's  part  in  a  Play.  .  .  .  She  was 

next  is  Mrs.  H ,  who  takes  as  much  state  a  good  Customer  to  me,  and  whilst  I  took  her 

upon  her  as  would  have  served  six  of  Queen  money  I  humored  her  pride,  and  paid  her  (I 
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a  catalogue  of  books  on  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  printed  in  1734  for  T.  Cox, 
bookseller,  "  at  the  Lamb  on  the  South  Side  of  the  Town  House,"  con- 
taining eight  hundred  titles,  and  comprising  a  fair  collection  of  standard 
English  books.i  Here  were  Dryden's  ^neid,  with  his  plays  and  miscel- 
laneous poems ;  Pope's  Iliad;  the  collected  writings  of  Locke  and  Addison ; 
Butler's  Hudibras;  Swift's  Miscellanies,  and  the  Tale  of  a  Tub;  the  Taller 
and  Guardian,  —  but  not  the  Spectator.  Shakspeare  and  Milton  were  also 
wanting.  Theology  was  represented  by  Patrick,  Barrow,  South,  and 
Sherlock;  History,  by  Burnet,  Clarendon,  and  Kennett;  Poetry  and  the 
Drama,  by  Prior,  Otway,  Shadwell,  Vanbrugh,  Rowe,  and  others  now  for- 
gotten; and  there  were  a  few  copies  of  Congreve,  Wycherley,  and  Mrs. 
Behn.2 

The  native  literature  of  this  time,  such  as  it  was,  properly  begins  with 
the  Mathers,  father  and  son.  During  the  first  thirty  years  under  the  new 
charter  they  were  the  most  prolific  writers  in  America,  if  not  in  the  world. 
Increase  Mather  was  (1692)  at  the  height  of  his  reputation  and  influence. 
Surprising  the  learned  doctors  of  Cambridge,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  by  a 
Latin  oration  fiercely  assailing  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle;^  preaching  his 
first  sermon  with  acceptance  in  his  father's  pulpit  on  his  nineteenth  birthday ; 
minister  of  the  North  Church  in  Boston  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  for 
sixty  years  afterward,  taking  part  in  all  the  greater  affairs  of  the  province, 
and  in  all  the  vital  interests  of  its  new  society,  —  Increase  Mather  had, 
in  his  fifty-second  year,  come  to  be  the  most  powerful  individual  force  in 
America.*  His  printed  works  cover  almost  every  subject,  occasional  or 
permanent,  concerning  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  educated  to 
the  full  capacity  of  his  teachers,  and  in  many  things  surpassed  them.  He 
had  fair  original  powers  of  intellect,  and  "  appalling  capacity  "  for  physical 
and  mental  endurance.  His  style  was  in  the  main  clear,  direct,  energetic, 
and  on   great  occasions  powerful  and  uplifting.*     The  year  of  his  return 

blush  to  say  it)  a  mighty  observance.    The  chief  Jonathan  Mitchell,  —  a  man  of  great  authority,  — 

books  she  bought  were  Plays  and  Romances;  cried  out,  in  intercession:   '  Pergat,  quaeso,  nam 

which  to  set  off   the  better  she  would  ask  for  doctissimedisputat!'"— Tyler,.ff"Mtory ff/^'"'?^- 

books  of  Gallantry."  —  John  Dunton,  Life  and  ican  Literature,  ii.  67. 
Errors,  pp.  1 10,  1 1 1.  4  [Mather  published  in  March,  1700,  his  Order 

1  Palfrey,  History  of  New  England,  iv.  384.  of  the  Gospel  Professed   and   Practised  by   the 

2  The  rapid  progress,  however,  in  the  art  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  New  England  Justified, 
printing  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  which  was  printed  by  Bartholomew  Green. 
century  tended  to  stimulate  literary  productive-  "  Sundry  Ministers  in  New  England  "  sought  to 
ness  of  every  kind.  The  Boston  printers  from  answer  him  in  Gospel  Order  Revived;  and  they 
1692  to  1750  executed  by  far  the  greater  part  of  state  that  the  press  in  Boston  "  is  so  much  under 
the  books  published  m  America,  consisting  not  the  aw  of  the  reverend  author  whom  we  answer 
only  of  original  American  publications,  but  of  and  his  friends,  that  we  could  not  obtain  the 
important  European  works,  chiefly  theological,  printer  there  to  print  "their  sheets,  and  so  it 
Church  libraries  and  private  collections  began  was  issued  in  New  York.  It  heralded  how- 
early  to  be  formed,  and  were  continued  during  ever,  hand-bills  and  pamphlets,  some  of  them 
the  entire  century.     Miller's  Retrospect.  by  Cotton   Mather,   vindication   and  recriraina- 

'  His  Latin  oration  at  Commencement  was  tion.  which  all  served  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 

so  vigorous  an  assault  upon  the  philosophy  of  greater  freedom  of  the  press  —Ed] 
Aristotle   that   President  Chauncy  would   have  6  ..His  discourses  were  eminently  practical 

stopped  him,  had  not  the  Cambridge  pastor,  and  direct,  abounding  in  historical  illustrations, 
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from  England  with  the  charter,  and  the  ninth  year  of  his  presidency,  he 
was  made  Doctor  of  Divinity  by  Harvard  College.  It  was  the  first 
doctorate  conferred  by  the  university,  and  for  eighty  years  he  had  no 
successor.  He  was  both  patriarch  and  prophet,  priest  and  servant  of  his 
people. 

The  number  of  his  printed  publications  is  variously  given.  Mr.  Sibley 
has  an  accurate  reproduction  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  titles.-^  His 
more  elaborate  works  were:  Remarkable  Providences,  1684;  Cases  of 
Conscience,  1693;^  Angelographia,  a  Discourse  Concerning  the  Nature  and 
Power  of  the  Holy  Angels,  1696;  The  Order  of  the  Gospel  Vindicated, 
1 700 ;  Concerning  Earthquakes,  1 706.  The  rest  consisted  in  great  part  of 
sermons,  controversial  pamphlets,  and  essays  on  the  practical  and  religious 
interests  of  New  England. 

Cotton  Mather  was  passionately  devoted  to  books  from  his  earliest  youth. 
He  began  to  preach  at  eighteen,  though,  like  his  father,  he  had  disputed 
learnedly  with  the  doctors  before  that  time.  He  read  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  and  absorbed  as  he  read.  He  collected  all  kinds  of  literature,  and 
his  library  came  to  be  the  largest  private  collection  in  America.  He  wrote 
in  Latin,  Spanish,  and  once  or  twice  in  Iroquois,  as  well  as  in  English,  and 
was  famihar  with  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  French.  His  printed  works  are  legion. 
The  printing-press  from  1685  till  his  death  in  1728  groaned  under  the  de- 
mands he  made  upon  it.  Sprague's  list  of  his  publications  comprises  three 
hundred  and  eighty-two  titles,  which  Mr.  Haven  has  expanded  to  four  hun- 
dred and  twelve.* 

The  most  noted  work  from  his  laboratory,  and  the  first  book  written 
in  America  that  can  be  called  in  any  sense  great,  was  the  Magnalia  Christi, 
or  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England^  a  grotesque  jumble  of  occur- 
sometimes  quaint,  sometimes  highly  eloquent,  ment  and  the  argument  in  a  printed  tract  of 
They  show  much  learning  and  thought,  but  more  eight  pages  :  The  Answer  of  Several  Ministers  to 
than  all  a  sincere  and  ardent  piety.  One  might  that  Case  of  Conscience  whether  it  is  Lawful  for  a 
be  tempted  occasionally  to  smile  at  marks  of  man  to  Marry  his  Wife's  own  sister.  i2mo., 
credulity  and  instances  of  what,  to  our  modern  pp.  8,  Boston :  Printed  by  Bartholomew  Green, 
taste,  seems  grotesque  in  a  sermon ;  but  a  feel-  The  answer  is  signed  by  Increase  Mather  and 
ing  deeper  than  that  smile  expresses  would  be  eight  other  ministers.  The  General  Court,  at 
the  total  effect  of  a  careful  and  candid  perusal  the  May  session  following,  passed  a  law  "  to 
of  any  one  of  his  discourses,  —  a  feeling  of  re-  prevent  incestuous  marriages,"  one  provision  of 
spect  for  the  profound  sincerity  that  pervades  which  was  that  every  person  offending  against 
it,  and  the  godly  fear  under  which  it  was  evi-  it  "  shall  forever  after  wear  a  Capital  I,  of  two 
dently  written." — Dr.  Chandler  Robbins.jywfc?-,)/  inches  long  and  proportionable  bigness,  cut  out 
of  the  Second  Church,  pp.  27,  28.  in  cloth  of  a  contrary  color  to  their  cloathes,  and 

'  Sibley,  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Gradu-  sewed  upon  their  upper  garments  in  the  outside 
ates  of  Harvard  University ;  Thomas,  History  of  of  their  Arm,  or  on  their  back  in  open  view." 
Printing,  ii.  317-97  ;  and  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  This  law  suggested  the  leading  incident  of  Haw- 
American  Pulpit,  i.  156,  157.  thorne's  Scarlet  Letter. 

■^  One  of  the  cases  of  conscience  which  in-  ^  ^t-^x^-^us.,  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,  ^. 

terested  Dr.  Mather,  and  greatly  agitated  the  194 ;  Thomas,  History  of  Printing,  Ed.  1874,  pp. 
churches  of  New  England,  was  whether  a  man  325-415;  Samuel  Mathtr,  Life  of  Cotton  Mather. 
might  marry  his  deceased  wife's  sister.      The  *  Magnalia  Christi  Americana,  or  the  Ecclesi- 

ministers  of  Boston,Charlestown,  and  Dorchester,     astical  History  of  New  England,  from  its  first 
'  Dr.  Mather  at  their  head,  answered  this  question     planting  in  \(>2^  to  the  year  idt^.    In  seven  books. 
in  1695  (as  the  English  parliament  answers  it  to     London,  1702,  folio.    [See  Introduction  to  Vol.  I. 
this  day)  in  the  negative,  publishing  their  judg-     —  Ed.] 
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fences,  biographies,  and  incidents  of  every  kind,  in  which  the  chaff  of 
gossip  and  superstition,  and  the  pure  wheat  of  history  are  poured  out  to- 
gether with  direful  volubility.  The  Magnalia  was  first  published  in  London, 
and  copies  of  this  edition  are  highly  prized  by  collectors  and  librarians. 
Next  in  celebrity  to  the  Magnalia  are  the  Memorable  Providences  (1689), 
and  The  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,  or  Observations,  Historical  and 
Theological,  on  the  Nature,  Number,  and  Operations  of  the  Devils  ( 1 692  ),  pub- 
lished in  the  heat  of  the  witchcraft  delusion,  and  often  referred  to  as  one  of 
the  chief  encouragements  of  that  strange  folly.-' 

Better  than  either  of  these  large  and  notorious  books  were  many  of  his 
less  ambitious  undertakings.  Bonifacius,  an  Essay  on  Well-Doing,  is  men- 
tioned by  Franklin  as  largely  directing  his  conduct  through  life,  and  doing 
much  to  make  him  a  good  citizen  of  the  world.^  His  Curiosa  Americana 
commended  him  for  membership  of  the  Royal  Society,  regarded  by  him  as 
one  of  the  great  honors  of  his  life.  It  was  from  the  philosophical  transac- 
tions of  this  Society  that  Cotton  Mather  first  discovered  the  advantages  of 

COTTON  Mather's  notes.*  _ 

inoculation  for  small-pox;  and  his  publication  of  them  first  led  Dr. 
Boylston  to  examine  the  subject,  and  was  the  beginning  of  that  famous 
controversy  in  which  Dr.  Mather,  Dr.  Colman,  and  other  clergymen  suc- 
cessfully confronted  the  physicians  and  public  opinion  in  defence  of  the  new 
practice,  with  dignity,  sagacity,  and  a  certain  sort  of  eloquence.  Manuductio 
ad  Ministerium,  or  Directions  to  a  Candidate  entering  the  Ministry,  though 
overlaid  with  characteristic  faults  of  style,  is  full  of  good  counsel,  and  marks 
the  point  to  which  the  learning  and  criticism  of  the  time  had  risen.  His 
printed  works,  like  his  father's,  were  mainly  tracts,  sermons,  or  controversial 

1  [See  Mr.  Poole's  chapter.  —  Ed.]  a  volume  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Historical  Society. 

2  Works  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  x.  83.  It  also  shows  three  of  the  titles  from  the  list  of 
'  [This  is  the  heading  of  the  manuscript  pre-     contents.     For  other  contents  of  this  MS.  vol- 

served,  with  other  papers,  by  Cotton  Mather,  in     ume  see  Mr.  Poole's  chapter.  —  Ed.] 
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pamphlets.^  He  left  also  a  great  mass  of  manuscript,  which  few  persons 
now  living  have  had  time  or  inclination  to  read.  The  manuscript  of  Biblia 
Americana,  or  The  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  illus- 
trated, is  now  in  the  Library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  as  are 
also  portions  of  his  diary.  No  other  writer  in  America  has  been  the  sub- 
ject at  once  of  so  much  praise  and  so  much  censure.  His  vanity,  pedantry, 
and  credulity  were  his  undoing.^ 

Samuel  Mather  inherited  the  precocious  vitality  of  his  father  and  grand- 
father. He  had  an  active  though  not  an  original  mind.  His  best  known 
books  are  The  Life  of  Cotton  Mather,  1729;  Apology  for  the  Liberties  of 
the  Churches  in  New  England ;  sermons  and  discourses  on  the  death  of 
Cotton  Mather,  Queen  Caroline,  Thomas  Hutchinson,  and  a  few  others ;  The 
Sacred  Minister,  a  poem  in  five  parts,  respecting  his  qualifications  for  the 
ministry,  and  his  life  and  death  in  it,  by  Aurelius  Prudentius  Americanus, 
1773,  and  some  historical  and  biographical  memoirs.  He  was  the  last  of  a 
famous  race,  and  with  him  the  name  disappears  from  our  annals.  He  in- 
herited a  taste  for  collecting  books,  and  cultivated  it  to  the  end.  He 
directed  by  his  will  that  his  "  valuable  library  and  manuscripts  "  should  be 
kept  as  they  were,  till  one  of  his  sons  became  a  settled  minister.  That  time 
never  came.  His  "  French  Works  "  were,  by  the  same  instrument,  given  to 
his  son,  whom  he  afterward  disinherited  for  adhering  to  the  Crown.^ 

Nearly  contemporary  with  Increase  Mather  was  Samuel  Sewall,  the  light 
of  his  generation.  His  strong  intellect  and  noble  soul  would  have  won  dis- 
tinction in  any  age.  In  this  sombre  time  they  shone  bright  and  clear.  He 
was  educated  at  Cambridge  and  entered  the  ministry.  Coming  into  posses- 
sion of  a  large  fortune  by  his  marriage  with  Hannah,  daughter  of  John  Hull, 
a  goldsmith  in  Boston,  he  turned  his  attention  to  business  and  public  affairs. 
He  was  successively  member  of  the  Board  of  Assistants  and  of  the  Council, 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  at  the  same  time  Judge  of  Probate  for 
Suffolk  County,  holding  both,  these  later  offices  till  old  age  and  infirmity 
disqualified  him.  The  witchcraft  trials  were  the  most  serious  incidents  of 
his  official  life.  He  shared  at  the  time  in  the  prevailing  belief  in  that  sad 
folly ;   but,  unlike  his  stern  associates,  he  early  came  to  see  the  terrible  mis- 

1  North  American  Review,  Jan.  l8i8,  vi.  255-  show  of  much  learning,  he  would  have  given  the 
72.  Samuel  Mather,  Life  of  Cotton  Mather,  best  history  of  it."  —  Dr.  Chauncy  to  Dr.  Stiles, 
Thomas  Prince's  and  Joshua  Gee's  Funeral  Boston,  May  6,1768.  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,i^.  154, 
Sermons.  156. 

2  "  In  regard  of  literature  or  acquaintance  '  "  My  old  friend,  Mrs.  Crocker,  dead  many 
with  books  of  all  kinds,  I  give  the  palm  to  Dr.  years  since,  was  daughter  of  Samuel  Mather, 
Cotton  Mather.  No  native  of  this  country,  as  I  and  had  many  of  his  books,  of  which  not  a  few 
imagine,  has  read  so  much,  or  retained  so  much  derived  value  from  former  possession  by  Cotton 
of  what  he  has  read.  There  were  scarcely  any  and  even  Increase;  and  through  her  Isaiah 
books  written,  but  he  had  somehow  or  other  got  Thomas  obtained  several  very  scarce  works  for 
sight  of  them.  His  own  library  was  the  largest  his  Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester.  The 
by  far  of  any  private  one  on  this  continent.  He  kind-hearted  old  lady  aided  Dr.  Eliot,  and  al- 
knew  more  of  the  history  of  this  country  from  most  everybody  else,  with  recollections  of  the 
the  beginning  to  this  day  than  any  man  in  it,  and  days  of  old."  —  Mr.  James  .Savage  to  Rev.  Wil- 
could  he  have  conveyed  his  knowledge  with  pro-  Ham  B.  Sprague,  D.D.,  Boston,  October  27, 
portionate  judgment,  and  the  oinission  of  a  vain  1854. 
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take  he  had  made,  and  offered  the  remarkable  confession,  which,  as  it  stands 
in  our  official  records,  bears  most  touching  evidence  to  the  purity  and  eleva- 
tion of  his  character.^  His  gifts  and  charities  were  worthy  of  his  great 
nature.  To  spread  the  gospel  among  the  Indians,  to  mitigate  the  hardships 
of  slavery,  to  relieve  poverty  and  misfortune,  equally  enlisted  his  interest. 
His  chief  books  included  The  Selling  of  yoseph,  a  powerful  tract  against 
slavery  in  America;  PhcBnomena  Quadam  Apocalyptica,  a  striking  essay 
toward  a  description  of  a  new  Heaven  and  a  new  Earth,  containing  the 
remarkable  aspiration  on  which  Whittier's  Prophecy  of  Samuel  Sewall^  was 
founded;  Tabitha  Curwin,  an  Invitation  to  Women;  Proposals  touching  the 
Accomplishment  of  Prophecies,  and  several  pamphlets. 

The  gentle  and  aspiring  soul  of  Samuel  Sewall  is  revealed  in  all  that 
remains  of  his  writing.  He  gave  to  a  generation  somewhat  perverse  in 
other  things  an  example  of  the  graces  of  life,  and  the  beauty  of  modest 
and  sincere  thought.  He  was  a  great  collector  of  printed  and  written  works, 
almanacs,  pamphlets,  books,  and  manuscripts  now  widely  scattered.  His 
Diary,  the  best  social  record  of  the  forty  years  covered  by  it,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  in  its  Collections . 

Samuel  Willard  was  one  of  the  renowned  preachers  and  writers  of  this 
generation.  He  was  a  minister  of  the  Old  South  Church  from  1678  to  1707, 
and  President  of  Harvard  College  the  last  six  years  of  his  life.^  His  great 
work,  the  Body  of  Divinity,  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  lectures, 
preached  during  twenty  years  of  active  ministry,  in  exposition  of  the  As- 
sembly's Shorter  Catechism.  They  were  collected  and  edited  nearly  twenty 
years  after  his  death  by  his  successors,  Joseph  Sewall  and  Thomas  Prince. 
It  was  the  first  miscellaneous  folio  volume  published  in  America,  and  the 
largest  book  on  any  subject  printed  here,  up  to  that  time.  In  this  large 
work  Mr.  Willard  treats  of  the  obligation  of  the  Sabbath,  the  doctrine  of 
divorce,  the  lawfulness  of  interest  for  money,  and  discusses  many  contro- 
verted theological  points.  During  his  life  many  of  his  regular  and  occa- 
sional sermons  were  printed  and  widely  read.      They  were  doctrinal  and 


1  SewalVs  Diary,  i.  445. 

^  "As  long  as  Plum  Island  to  guard  the  coast, 
As  God  appointed,  shall  keep  its  post ; 
As  long  as  a  salmon  shall  haunt  the  deep 
Of  Merrimack  river,  or  sturgeon  leap  : 
As  long  as  pickerel  swift  and  slim, 
Or  red-backed  perch,  in  Crane  Pond  swim  ; 
As  long  as  the  annual  sea-fowl  know 
Their  time  to  come  and  their  time  to  go  ; 
As  long  as  cattle  shall  roam  at  will 
The  green,  grass  meadows  by  Turkey  Hill ; 
As  long  as  sheep  shall  look  from  the  side 
Of  Oldtown  Hill  on  marishes  wide. 
And  Parker  river  and  salt-sea  tide  ; 
As  long  as  a  wandering  pigeon  shall  search 
The  fields  below  from  his  white-oak  perch. 
When  the  barley-harvest  is  ripe  and  shorn, 
And  the  dry  husks  fall  from  the  standing  corn  ; 
As  long  as  Nature  shall  not  grow  old, 
Nor  drop  her  work  from  her  doting  hold. 
And  her  care  for  the  Indian  corn  forget. 


And  the  yellow  rows  in  pains  to  set,  — 
So  long  shall  Christians  here  be  born. 
Grow  up  and  ripen  as  God's  sweet  corn  ! 
By  the  beak  of  a  bird,  by  the  breath  of  a  frost 
Shall  never  a  holy  ear  be  lost ; 
But  husked  by  Death  in  the  Planter's  sight, 
Be  sown  again  in  the  fields  of  light!  " 
—The  Prophecy  of  Samuel  Sewall,  by  John  G.  Whitlier. 

"  "By  his  Printed  Works  He  has  Erected 
himself  a  Monument  that  will  Endure  when  the 
Famed  Mausoleums  of  the  World  shall  Moulder 
down  and  be  buried  in  their  own  Ruines.  ...  He 
was  a  Judicious  Textuary,  — like  Apollos,  a  man 
mighty  in  the  Scriptures.  His  common  public 
discourses  were  a  demonstration  of  this,  but 
especially  his  Judicious  and  Elaborate  commen- 
taries, which  remain  as  a  lasting  Monument  of 
his  skiW  —  Funeral  Sermon,  by  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Pemberton. 
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expository;  funeral  sermons  and  election  sermons;  sermons  for  times  of 
civil  peril  or  of  great  spiritual  interest,  written  in  the  somewhat  formal 
style  of  the  period,  but  always  clear,  logical,  earnest,  and  enlivened  at 
infrequent  intervals  with  passages  of  noble  eloquence.-' 

The  Rev.  Ebenezer  Pemberton,  colleague  of  Dr.  Willard  from  1700  to 
1707,  and  minister  there  till  his  death  in  171 7,  published  several  occasional 
sermons  and  discourses.  After  his  death  these  were  collected  and  printed. 
A  Brief  account  of  the  State  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  left  in 
manuscript,  was  added  to  them,  and  appeared  in  1727,  —  the  first  volume  of 
sermons  pubhshed  in  America.  Mr.  Pemberton  was  zealous  and  popular, 
learned  in  many  directions,  and  wanted  nothing  but  vigorous  health  to  have 
made  him  famous.^ 

It  may  be  well,  in  passing,  to  mention  some  of  the  books  not  written  in 
Boston  which  still  hold  a  place  in  the  meagre  literature  of  this  period,  and 
were  read  with  deep  emotion  by  the  passing  generation.  The  story  of 
Mary  Rowlandson,  of  Lancaster,  —  a  touching  and  pathetic  narrative  of  her 
captivity  among  the  Indians,  and  her  restoration,  —  first  printed  in  Boston 
in  1682,  was  many  times  reprinted.  The  Redeemed  Captive,  another  thrilling 
story  of  Indian  captivity,  by  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  of  Deerfield,  appeared 
in  Boston  in  1 706,  and  was  one  of  the  exciting  books  of  the  season.  Enter- 
taining Passages  relating  to  Philip's  War,  by  Thomas  Church,  of  Plymouth, 
—  a  valuable  contribution, — was  first  printed  in  1716,  and  has  been 
reprinted,  with  additions,  again  and  again.  The  History  of  the  Wars  of  New 
England  with  the  Eastern  Indians,  by  Samuel  Penhallow,  Chief-Justice  of 
New  Hampshire,  a  graphic  narrative  of  Indian  warfare,  was  published  in 
1726,  and  was  the  source  from  which  many  later  histories  have  been  drawn. 
Samuel  Niles,  of  Braintree,  author  of  several  books  of  theology  and  church 
polity,  and  of  a  narrative  in  verse  of  the  reduction  of  Louisburg,  left  in 
manuscript  a  voluminous  history  of  the  Indian  and  French  wars,  for  which 
he  could  find  no  printer.  The  manuscript  was  buried  in  old  trunks  for 
nearly  a  century,  when  it  came  to  light  among  the  relics  of  the  late  Dr. 
Freeman.^ 

More  distinguished  than  any  of  these  was  the  Rev.  William  Hubbard,  of 

1  The  religious  literature  of  this  time  the  earth  have  been  better  acquainted  with 
(1700-09)  was  enlivened  by  a  vigorous  and  books  and  men."  —  Dr.  Joseph  Sewall,  j^a»CT-a/ 
learned  controversy  between  Increase  Mather  Sermon.  After  his  death  a  catalogue  of  his 
and  Solomon  Stoddard,  of  Northampton,  on  library,  to  be  sold  at  auction  at  the  Crown  Coffee 
"The  Order  of  the  Gospel,"  —  Stoddard  main-  House,  July  2,  1717,  was  printed,  "and  may  be 
taining  that  all  baptized  persons,  not  scandalous  had  gratis  at  the  shop  of  Samuel  Gerrish,  book- 
in  life,  might  lawfully  partake  of  the  Commun-  seller,  near  the  Old  Meeting-house,"  showing 
ion,  though  knowing  themselves  to  be  desti-  1,000  lots.  It  is  "  perhaps  the  first  instance  in 
tute  of  true  religion.  See  funeral  sermons  by  New  England  of  a  printed  catalogue  of  books 
Jonathan  Edwards,  Benjamin  Colman,  and  Wil-  at  auction."  Brinley  Catalogue,  No.  1669. 
liam  Hatfield.  Sprague,  Annak  of  the  Ameri-  3  n  is  printed  in  3  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  vi.  154- 
can  Pulpit.  279 ;  and  4  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  v.  309-589.     Some 

''-  "  He  had  a  great  natural  capacity,  a  large  of  the  books  in  this  paragraph  have  been  further 

and  comprehensive  genius,  and  by  hard  study  described  in  the  notes  to  Colonel    Higginson's 

and  great  industry  had  amassed  a  rich  treasure  chapter  in  this  volume,  and  in  the  note  in  Vol.  I. 

of  learning.     I  suppose  few  in  these  corners  of  p.  327. 
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Ipswich,  whose  Narrative  of  the  Troubles  with  the  Indians  in  New  England 
was  first  printed  in  Boston  in  1677,  and  was  licensed  and  printed  in  London 
the  following  year.  He  also  left  in  manuscript  a  General  History  of  New 
England,  from  the  discovery  to  1680,  for  which  the  times  were  not  worthy. 
He  waited  more  than  a  century  for  a  publisher.  His  manuscript  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  General  Court,  and  a  gratuity  of  fifty  pounds  was  awarded  to 
him.  This  manuscript,  also  in  possession  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  was  first  published  in  its  Collections  in  1815,  and  again  in  1848,^ 
Mr.  Hubbard  died  in  1704,  at  a  great  age.  His  learning  was  extensive  and 
varied,  his  style  was  simple,  modest,  and  clear.  His  publications  were  not 
numerous.  The  last —  his  Dying  Testimony  to  the  Order  of  the  Churches  — 
written  jointly  with  Mr.  Higginson,  of  Salem,  was  printed  in  Boston  just 
before  his  death. 

In  1697  Governor  Simon  Bradstreet,  "the  youngest  of  all  the  Assistants 
who  came  over  with  the  first  charter,"  ^  and  the  last  survivor  of  those 
who  came  in  1630,  died  at  Salem.  Three  years  before  (1694)  Joshua 
Scottow  had  published  A  Narrative  of  the  Planting  of  the  Massachusetts 
Colony?  and  dedicated  it  to  Governor  Bradstreet,  "  as  the  only  Surviving 
Antiquary  of  us  Nov- Angles,  the  Prime  Secretary  and  Register  of  our  Civil 
and  Sacred  Records,  and  the  Bi-fronted  Janus  who  saw  the  Closure  of  the 
Old,  and  the  Overture  of  this  New  Albion  World."  Mr.  Scottow  was  a  mer- 
chant of  much  respectability,  nearly  contemporary  with  the  Governor,  and 
during  his  early  Hfe  took  an  active  interest  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  town. 
But  he  grew  despondent  as  he  grew  in  years ;  the  change  of  dress,  manners, 
and  social  customs  from  those  of  the  first  generation  seemed  to  him  the  sure 
presage  of  destruction,  and  he  poured  out  his  sorrow  in  a  book  of  lamenta- 
tions called  Old  Men's  Tears  for  their  own  Declensions,  first  printed  in  1691, 
and  reprinted  in  1745,  probably  as  a  curiosity.* 

Ezekiel  Cheever,  the  schoolmaster,  passed  away  in  August,  1708,  at  a 
great  age.  Besides  his  labors  as  a  teacher  of  the  children  of  nearly  three 
generations,  he  published  a  book  on  Latin  Accidence,  of  which  there  were 
twenty  editions.  It  was  long  an  authority  in  the  whole  country,  and  as  late 
as  the  beginning  of  this  century  was  in  high  credit  as  one  of  the  best  books 
for  children  in  the  rudiments  of  Latin.^  He  published  also  an  essay  on  the 
Millennium,  or  Scripture  prophecies,  which  was  somewhat  less  sought  after, 
though  he  was  a  devout  Christian  and  an  able  champion  of  the  faith.^ 

1  The  manuscript  of  the  A^«/«0"'/^^^«^.  outrageous  scandal,  which  made  some  commo- 

/,„.^  passed  through  many  perils  after  Mr.  Hub-  tion  at  the  time,  and  is  occasionally  remembered 

bards  death.     Upon  a  hint  from  the  General  now,  like  Mr.  Scottow's  lamentation,  as  a  curi- 

Court  he  caused  to  be  made  a  more  legible  copy  osity.     Pope  knew  the  fellow  well,  and  pilloried 

than  the  original,  which  came  at  last  into  the  him  in  the  Dimciad. 
hands   of  Governor   Hutchinson,   who   used   it  6  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  viii.  66 

d,?r  iL'"tn  V  Tt"  ^''*°"'"  "'""■'•     ^''  ^"''°"  '  "Venerable  not  merely  for  his  great  age 

duction  to  Vol   I.  p.  xvii.  (ninety-four),  but  for  having  been  the  schofl- 

3  ^^'^^'^^<'^H^story  of  Massachusetts  Bay, -^     master  of  most  of  the  principal  gentlemen  in 

4  /r      i'w  ^'2^'-  •.  J  B  .  ^°^*°"  ^"^^  "'^'■^  "'^^  °"  *«  stage.     He  is  not 
Edward  Ward  visited  Boston  in  1699,  and     the  only  master  who  kept  his  lamp  longer  lighted 

wrote  a  book,  after  his  return  to  England,  full  of     than  otherwise  it  would  have  been,  by  a  supply 
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Robert  Calef,  merchant,  gave  to  literature,  in  1700,  More  Wonders  of  the 
Invisible  World,  —  a  collection  of  wild  phenomena,  calculated  to  win  the  ad- 
miration of  the  most  incredulous, — which  he  proceeded  ruthlessly  to  discredit 
by  a  remarkable  array  of  rebutting  testimony  and  ingenious  reasoning.  It 
was  directed  with  sharp  satire  against  the  belief  in  witchcraft,  and  especially 
against  the  credit  and  standing  of  the  eminent  men  who  had  been  deluded  by 
it.  Dr.  Increase  Mather,  then  President  of  Harvard  College,  paid  it  the  un- 
merited honor  of  burning  it  in  the  college  yard.  Cotton  Mather  also  wrote 
a  pamphlet  denouncing  it.^  Calef  and  the  younger  Mather  survived  their 
bitter  animosities  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century;  and  near  the  close 
of  their  lives  stood  side  by  side  in  the  inoculation  controversy,  which  for 
the  time  provoked  hostilities  hardly  second  in  bitterness  to  those  of  the 
witchcraft  period. 

William  Douglas,  the  Scotch  physician  and  historian,  began  his  practice 
in  Boston  (1718)  a  little  before  this  social  convulsion.  He  was  a  man  of 
strong  prejudices,  and  the  magistrates  and  the  clergy  were  especially  odious 
to  him.  Having  some  literary  tastes,  with  a  craving  for  notoriety,  he  wrote 
much  for  the  newspapers,  and  was  a  lively  pamphleteer.  He  was  a  bitter  foe 
of  Cotton  Mather  and  Dr.  Boylston  in  their  championship  of  inoculation, 
and  fought  them  to  the  end.  His  acknowledged  writings  at  that  time  bear 
so  striking  a  resemblance  to  some  of  the  anonymous  contributions  to  James 
Franklin's  newspaper  on  the  same  subject  as  to  make  it  probable  that  he 
was  one  of  the  "  respectable  characters  "  who  composed  Franklin's  club  of 
"  Couranteers."  Besides  his  medical  writings,  Dr.  Douglas  published  in 
numbers  a  Summary  or  Historical  Account  of  the  British  Settlements  in 
North  America  (Boston,  1749-1753).  It  is  an  untrustworthy  narrative,  and 
was  incomplete  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  read- 
ing and  varied  information,  heavily  overcast  by  prodigious  egotism,  and 
a  morose  and  ugly  spirit.^ 

Thomas  Brattle,  merchant,  contributed  papers  to  the  Royal  Society  on 
astronomical  subjects,  and  was  a  liberal  patron  of  letters  and  learning.  He 
also  wrote  an  intelligent  Account  of  the  Delusion  called  Witchcraft,  which 

of  oil  from  his  scholars."  — Hutchinson,  Mass.     they  had  been  in;  but  in  his  account  of  facts 
Bay,  ii.  175,  176.  which  are  so  evidenced  by  records,  he  appears  to 

have  been  a  fair  relator."  —  Hutchinson,  Hist,  of 
"  A  mighty  tribe  of  well-instructed  youth  -_  ->  ..  tuyr  t^  i  i.  i  ^  •  j 
Tell  what  they  owe  to  him,  and  tell  with  truth.  ^'"'-  ^"y'  "■  54-  [Mr.  Poole  has  characterized 
All  the  eight  parts  of  speech  he  taught  to  them  this  and  Other  books  of  the  witchcraft  times,  in 
They  now  employ  to  trumpet  his  esteem.  his  chapter  in  this  volume.  —  Ed.] 
Magister  pleased  them  well  because  't  was  he ;  2  "  xhe  town  of  Douglas  in  this  State  was  so 
They  say  that  fo«w  did  with  it  agree,  ^^jj^jj  j^  perpetuate  the  name  and  deeds  of  Wil- 
While  they  said  flwro,  they  the  hmt  improve,  ,.  t^,,,t^  rT>,  ■•„,■ 
Him  for  to  make  the  object  of  their  love.  l'^™  Douglas,  M.D.,  of  Boston,  originally  from 
No  coKwr^fso  inviolate  they  knew  Scotland;  educated  there,  a  famous  physician 
As  to  pay  honor  to  their  master  due  ;  in  his  day,  and  who  also  wrote  a  history  of  New 
With  interjectiims  they  break  oft  at  last,  England  in  two  volumes,  a  proprietor  and  con- 
But  «A  is  all  they  use,  W(7  and  «/<«/ "  .J       ITU        e     ..      „        iTrT_-x            Ty-  *     s  ixr 

REV.  Cotton  Mather,     siderable  benefactor."  -  Whitney,  A^^^^.  «/ fT^^- 

cester  County,  203.     [There  is  a  notice  of  Doug- 
1  "  Calef,  by  his  narrative,  gave  great  offence,     las  in  Tyler's  American  Literature,   ii.    151. — 
having  censured  the  proceedings  at  a  time  when     Ed.]     Governor   Hutchinson   also   points   out 
in  general  the   country  did  not  see  the  error     many  errors  in  his  history. 
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was  left  in  manuscript  and  printed  long  after  his  death.i  The  name  of 
Matthew  Adams  ^  survives  in  the  annals  of  this  time  as  that  of  the  first  liter- 
ary friend  of  Franklin.  He  was  by  trade  a  mechanic,  with  a  taste  for 
books,  which  the  young  printer  borrowed  freely  and  read  diligently.  Mr. 
Adams  himself  sometimes  indulged  a  passion  for  writing,  and  was  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Courant  and  the  Weekly  Journal.  His  essays  were  not 
wanting  in  merit,  but  they  died  with  the  occasion  for  which  they  were  writ- 
ten. The  political  tracts  of  Elisha  Cooke  —  the  younger  of  the  stalwart  re- 
publicans of  that  name,  who  made  the  seat  of  the  royal  governors,  from 
Dudley  to  Belcher,  a  thorny  one  —  deserve  to  be  mentioned  in  the  annals 

of  this  period.* 

Jeremiah  Dummer,  one  of  the  most  highly  educated  men  in  New  Eng- 
land, made  a  brilliant  but  ephemeral  reputation  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career.*  He  published,  in  1704,  A  Discourse  on  the  Holiness  of  the  Sabbath 
Day,  with  an  admiring  preface  by  the  elder  Mather,  whose  predictions  of 
the  glory  of  its  author  were  not  fulfilled.  He  also  published  in  his  youth 
several  learned  theological  books  in  Latin,  but  he  was  never  appreciated 
here  at  the  high  value  his  admirers  placed  upon  him.  He  went  to  England 
in  1707,  where  he  fell  from  grace  through  his  intimacy  with  the  frivolous  and 
dissolute  circle  surrounding  the  court  of  Queen  Anne  in  its  last  days.  Yet 
he  was  still  useful  as  the  agent  of  Massachusetts  from  1710  to  1721  ;  and 
his  essay  (London,  1728),  A  Defence  of  the  New  England  Charters,  won  for 
him  the  gratitude  of  that  and  later  generations.^ 

Benjamin  Colman,  the  first  minister  of  Brattle-Street  Church,  and  for 
nearly  half  a  century  (1701-1747)  one  of  the  famous  preachers  of  the 
Province,  published  a  great  number  and  variety  of  sermons.  He  wrote  with 
remarkable  grace  and  facility ;  the  General  Court  often  called  upon  him 
to  draft  special  letters  on  the  affairs  of  the  colony ;  and  the  clergy  looked 
to  him  when  they  had  occasion  to  address  the  king  or  his  ministers.  Dr. 
Cooper  gives  him  the  high  credit  of  contributing  more  than  any  other 
clergyman  of  that  day  to  elevate  the  literary  character  of  the  New  England 
pulpit.^  Dr.  Colman  was  a  good  citizen  as  well  as  a  clergyman,  and  had  no 

^  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  v.  61-79  '>  Quincy,  Harvard  his  life,  Mr.  John  Bulkley,  minister  at  Colches- 

University,  i.  410,  estimates  Brattle's  character.  ter,  Conn.,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Walter  of  Roxbury, 

2  Franklin,  Autobiography  (Bigelow's  edition),  I  reckon  the  three  first  for  extent  and  strength 

p.  107.  of  genius  and  powers  New  England  has  yet  pro- 

^  Judah  Monis,  for  nearly  forty  years  (1722-  duced.      Mr.  Dummer  I  never  saw,  that  I  re- 

1760)  Hebrew  instructor   at   Harvard   College,  member,  but  entertain  this  thought  of  him  from 

published  in  1735  a  Hebrew  grammar,  the  first  the  character  I  have  had  of  him  from  all  quarters, 

on  the  continent,  printed  in  Boston  by  Jonas  Few   exceeded    him   in   England,   perhaps,   for 

Green,  from  the  Hollis  types,  and  "  sold  by  the  spiightliness   of    thought,    ease,   delicacy,    and 

author  at  his  house  in  Cambridge."     Of  the  fluency  in  speaking  and  writing."  —  Dr.  Chauncy 

number  sold  there  is  no  record;  but  scholars  to  Dr.  Stiles,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  x.  155. 
held  the  book  in  high  esteem.     [There  is  among  <>  [See   Tyler,   American  Literature,  ii.   116. 

the  manuscripts  in  the  Historical  Society  one  His  family   connections   are    traced   in  Sewall 

inscribed :  "Jonathan  Belcher  his  grammar,  Com-  Papers,  iii.  53.  —  Ed.] 
posed  by  Rabbi  Judah  Monis.  a.d.  1725." — Ed.]  6  "Though  his  manner  of  preaching  was  dis- 

*  "Mr.  Jeremiah  Dummer,  a  native  of  Boston,  tinguished  for  persuasiveness,  he  sometimes  — 

but  an  inhabitant  of  London  the  greater  part  of  especially  in  his  appeals  to  an  ungodly  world  — 


($OJU&J     ^LX^^OCf^ 
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hesitation  in  participating  in  civil  affairs.  He  stood  loyally  by  Dr.  Boylston 
in  his  contest  for  inoculation ;  he  was  the  channel  through  whom  Holden 
and  Hollis  gave  their  large  favors  to    ^  •  ^ 

the  college ;  he  resisted  with  all  his  C/J  t^  O/fytx.*!.  C^7<>n^M2_ 
might    the    animosities    growing  out 

of  the  Whitefield  revivals;  and,  in  a     CT'Lo  yyu^^      ftin-i-L 
word,  threw  his  influence  into  the  scale 
for  the  public  good  whenever  there  was        /f/f-fj-  /^ 

opportunity.       His    funeral    sermons,"      tUiU^^^'^    L'0^-fl£yJr- 
of  which  he  printed  a  large  number, 
are    remarkable    for    their    clearness 
and  strength,  and  for  what  is  more  rare 
in    funeral    literature,  —  their    truth- 
fulness.     He  sometimes  turned  aside  signatures,  1739. 
from  worthier  labors  to  express  himself  in  rhyme.     Two  or  three  specimens 
only  remain.     Of  these,  one  on  "  Elijah's  translation,"  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  the  reverend  and  learned  Samuel  Willard,  has  much  rhythmical  skill, 
and  is  refined  in  thought  and  expression.^ 

Benjamin  Wadsworth,  minister  of  the  First  Church,  President  of  Harvard 
College,  a  man  of  sound  and  serious  rather  than  of  brilliant  parts,  printed 
thirty  or  more  sermons  on  occasional  or  conventional  pulpit  topics.  He  con- 
fined his  studies  to  theology,  and  was  not  a  man  of  extensive  erudition  or  much 
acquainted  with  the  sciences.  "  The  general  opinion  was  that  he  was  better 
fitted  for  the  pastorate  of  the  church  than  to  be  ministering  to  the  school  of 
the  prophets."^  He  was  a  singular  contrast  to  his  successor,  President 
Holyoke,  who  entertained  so  profound  a  distrust  of  the  printers,  that,  dur- 
ing the"  thirty-two  years  of  his  presidency,  he  left  almost  no  printed  trace 
of  his  existence. 

Nor  should  we  pass  wholly  by  the  less  illustrious  contributors  to  theo- 
logical literature, — James  Allen,  forty  years  minister  of  the  First  Church, 
a  stalwart  defender  of  the  ancient  order  of  the  New  England  churches  as 
expounded  by  Dr.  Mather ;  Thomas  Bridge,  also  of  the  First  Church,  "  dis- 
tinguished for  integrity,  piety,  diligence,  modesty,  and  moderation ;  "  Peter 
Thatcher,  minister  of  the  North  Church,  "  a  man  of  strong  and  masterly 
genius ;  "  the  pious  and  worthy  John  Webb ;  William  Cooper,  minister  of 
Brattle  Street,  a  zealous  and  impressive  preacher,^  and  Samuel,  his  son ; 
Timothy  Cutler,  rector  of  Christ  Church,  endowed  with  native  gifts  of  a 
very  high  order,  to  which  he  added  profound  and  varied  learning ;  being 
esteemed  the  best  Oriental  scholar  ever  educated  in  America,*  and  also 

■■ose  well  nigh  into  a  son  of  thunder ;  and  there  are  2  Eliot,  Biographical  Dictionary. 

passages  in  some  of  his  printed  sermons  which,  '  "  Death,  judgment,  and  eternity  were  the 

for  impressiveness  and  power,  and  awful  solem-  subjects  of  his  preaching."  —  Eliot,  Biographical 

nity,  are  almost  unrivalled."  —  Sprague,  Annals  Dictionary. 

of  the  American  Pulpit,  i.  226.  *  "  He  had  more  knowledge  of  the  Arabic 

1  TTie  Life  and  Character  of  the  Reverend  than  any  man  in  New  England  before  him  except 

Benjamin  Colman,  D.D.,  by  his  son-in-law,  the  President   Chauncy  and   his   disciple,   the    first 

Rev.  Ebenezer  Turell,  of  Medford.      [See  Dr.  Mr.  Thatcher."  — AVw.  Z^r  Stiles. 
McKenzie's  chapter  in  this  volume.  —  Ed.] 
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a  master  in  logic,  metaphysics,  philosophy,  theology,  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory ;  ^  Joshua  Gee,  the  indolent  though  persistent  Calvinist ;  ^  "  the  good  Dr. 
Sewall,"  who  seemed  to  breathe  the  air  of  heaven ;  Thomas  Foxcroft,  fer- 
vent and  zealous,  and  one  of  the  most  notable  contributors  to  the  Whitefield 
controversy;  and  Dr.  Chauncy,  his  colleague,  minister  of  the  First  Church 
sixty  years  (i  727-1 787).  Dr.  Chauncy  made  a  profound  impression  upon 
the  literature  and  life  of  New  England.  Sixty  or  more  of  his '  sermons,  — 
a  few  of  them  extended  into  volumes,  —  remain.  He  was  devout,  learned, 
and  much  inclined  to  controversy.  His  style  was  severely  plain.  He 
hated  affectation ;  emotional  religion  did  not  interest  him ;  enthusiasm 
excited  his  suspicion.  He  wrote  and  published  much  against  Whitefield 
and  the  revivalists.  Later  in  his  ministry,  he  resisted  by  argument  and 
appeal  the  introduction  of  bishops  into  the  colonies  by  the  British  govern- 
ment.^ The  exciting  controversy  over  the  introduction  of  the  bishops,  in 
the  time  of  Governor  Shute,  enlisted  the  best  minds  in  the  province,  and 
gave  a  marked  impulse  to  the  literary  spirit.  Besides  Dr.  Chauncy,  Dr. 
Mayhew*  of  the  West  Church,  Dr.  Caner  of  King's  Chapel,  and  the  leading 
theologians  in  other  towns  and  colonies  took  part  in  it.  Andrew  Eliot,  long 
a  minister  of  the  new  North  Church,  published,  in  1774,  near  the  close  of 
his  active  service  in  the  ministry,  a  volume  of  twenty  practical  discourses, 
funeral  sermons,  election  and  thanksgiving  sermons,  Dudleian  and  Thursday 
lectures,^  all  distinguished  for  their  sound  sense  and  with  many  graces  of 
thought  and  style.  He  had  always  been  much  averse  to  printing ;  but,  as 
he  said  in  sending  to  the  printer  a  sermon  preached  at  his  son's  ordination, 
"  turned  fool  in  his  old  age."  He  took  a  prominent  and  aggressive  part  in 
the  Episcopal  controversy,  and  was  a  friend  and  correspondent  of  many 
learned  men. 

1  "He  was  a  very  eminent  preacher.     He  commotion,  it  was  made  a  day  of  thanksgiving 

wrote  m  a  style  strong,  argumentative,  and  elo-  or  of  fasting,  and  the  topics  were  chosen  accord- 

quent.     Vi^ith  great  powers  of  mind  and  exten-  ingly.     The  Rev.  R.  C.  Waterston  in  his  lecture 

sive  learnmg,  he  united  a  zeal  which  flamed."—  Dec.  14,  1843,  says:  — 

A\len  Bio^rapAica/ niaionary.  "Here  stood  the  patriarch  Wilson,  the  first 

Vnnce,  CAr>s^ianmsiorj,.  pastor  of  Boston.     Here   Cotton  pleaded  with 

Memorm/s  of  the  Chaunceys,  including  Presi-  holy  faith  and  fervor.     Here  were  the  voices  of 

dent   Chauncy    hts  ancestors    and   descendants;  Norton,  and  Bailey,  and  Wadsworth,  and  Bridge, 

By  Wilham  Chauncey  Fowler.  and  Allen,  and  Mather  often  heard.     Here  did 

4     The  very  reverend  Dr.  Jonathan  Mayhew,  the  venerable  Davenport  preach,  who  was  invited 

graduated   1774.  settled  m   Boston,  of  a  noble  in  connection  with  Cotton  to  the  great  assembly 

gemus,  acquainted  with  the  best  learning,  a  most  of   divines  at  Westminster.     Here  C^enbridge 

abonous  student    a  polite  writer,  a  strong  de-  paused  in  this  very  lecture  to  be  carried  to  his 

fender  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  State  and  death-bed.    Here  also  labored  Eliot  and  Lathrop 

Church  and  iiotwuhstanding  his  different  senti-  Hooper  and  Langdon.     Here  stood  Chauncy   n 

ments  from  me,  I  esteem  him  a  truly  pious,  be-  the  defence  of  the  faith,  the  bold  and  consistent 

;ri.^lrs,n  .-"^^-  '■  '--'•  -rr  ii ";  '""^''t^  °^  t  ''''"^■ 

^  The  Thursday  lecture,  dating  from  the  or-  ^i:^^i:^:'::^tX:Zt^ 

dination  of  the  Rev.  John  Cotton  in  .633,  was  who  have  so  recently  departed,  -  Channing  ai  d 

continued    with    occasional    interruptions,   and  Ware   and   Greenwood.      Oh,    that   once   inore 

hroughmany  trying  vicissitudes,  until  ,775,  the  those  inspiring  voices  might  be  heard  at  this 

siege  then  interrupting.    On  occasions  of  special  altar!"     See  Vol.  I.  p.  cA     [See  Dr  McKen- 

,oy  or  sorrow,  and  in  times  of  great  popular  zie's  chapter  in  this  volume  -Ed]      ' 
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During  this  period  the  clergy  of  some  of  the  neighboring  parishes  were 
employing  the  Boston  press  to  excellent  purpose.  In  1710  there  was  printed 
in  Boston  The  Churches'  Quarrel  Espoused,  written  by  John  Wise,  the  famous 
Ipswich  minister,  a  mighty  man  of  God.  It  was  an  eloquent,  learned,  and 
witty  answer  to  Questions  and  Proposals,  a  work  issued  some  years  before, 
presumably  by  the  Mathers,  and  designed  to  establish  the  will  of  the  clergy 
as  supreme  over  the  laity  in  all  the  churches  of  New  England.  Seven 
years  later,  in  a  work  entitled  A  Vindication  of  the  Government  of  the 
Churches  of  New  England,  Mr.  Wise  pursued  the  subject  in  a  broader  field 
and  with  much  eloquence,  striking  with  all  the  force  of  his  great  intellect  a 
blow  for  liberty  of  thought  as  the  true  basis  of  all  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
of  all  civil  government.  It  was  one  of  the  great  literary  achievements  of 
this  generation.  Sixty  years  later,  when  the  revolution  was  impending,  the 
prophetic  voice  of  John  Wise  was  still  heard  through  the  lips  of  sagacious 
men  whom  his  books  inspired. 

Two  ministers  who  filled  a  marked  and  honorable  place  in  this  century 
remain  to  be  mentioned,  —  Thomas  Prince  and  Mather  Byles.  Thomas 
Prince  shares  with  Cotton  Mather  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  learned 
man  in  New  England  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  far  surpassed  all  the 
Mathers  in  the  method,  accuracy,  and  usefulness  of  his  writings.  His  pub- 
lications began  with  his  settled  ministry  in  his  thirty-first  year  (1718).  He 
had  travelled  extensively  in  Europe  and  acquired  a  wide  knowledge  of  men, 
of  books,  and  of  the  world.  For  half  a  century  his  literary  labors  contin- 
ued without  cessation.  He  printed  upward  of  fifty  separate  publications, 
consisting  of  discourses  on  surprising  natural  phenomena,  on  occasions  of 
public  crisis  or  misfortune,  on  the  life  and  character  of  men  and  women 
whose  memory  was  worth  preserving,  and  other  occasional  papers,  —  all 
luminous  with  the  spirit  and  life  of  the  time.  Drake  pays  him  well-merited 
praise  in  saying  that  "  nothing  came  from  his  pen  that  does  not  now  possess 
historical  value."  ^  He  wrote  at  the  same  time  for  the  Christian  History, 
the  New  England  Weekly  jFournal,  and  other  periodical  publications, 
through  which  his  active  intellect  and  public  spirit  exercised  great  influence 
upon  current  opinion. 

His  chief  work  was  The  New  England  Chronology,^  —  an  unfinished  work, 
beginning  with  a  minute  chronology  of  the  world  from  the  creation  of  Adam 
to  the  death  of  Queen  Ehzabeth  and  the  accession  of  James  the  Scotchman 
to  the  throne  of  England,  followed  by  a  faithful  history  of  English  settle- 
ment in  America  from  that  time  (1602-3)  to  Aug.  5,  1633.  His  inten- 
tion was  to  continue  the  annals  to  his  own  time ;  but  the  history,  issued  in 

^  Samuel    G.   Drake's   Memoir  0/    Thomas  Gerrish.  MDCCXXXVI,   [The  Boston  names  which 

Prince.     See  also  W.  H.  Whitmore's  "  Life  and  can  be  piclced  from  the  list  of  subscribers  ap- 

labors  of  Thomas  Prince  "  in  North  American  jjended  to  this  work  show  pretty  nearly  the  limit 

Review,  October,  i860.  of  the  book-buying  part  of  the  community.    The 

^  A  Chronological  History  of  New  England  family  connections  and  inherited  stations  of  these 
in  the  form  of  Annals.  By  Thomas  Prince,  M. A.  subscribers  have  been  traced  in  successive  vol- 
Boston  :  Printed  by  Kneeland  and  Green  for  S.  umes  of  the  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.  —  Ed.  | 

VOL.  n.  —  54. 
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fragments,  was  not  well  enough  received  to  encourage  him  to  pursue  the 
task.  The  first  volume,  bringing  the  history  to  1630,  was  published  in  1736.1 
It  was  continued  twenty  years  later  to  the  date  above  given,  and  the  whole 
was  republished  in  1826.  Though  wanting  in  proper  historical  perspective 
and  proportion,  the  work  was  undertaken  and  prosecuted  in  the  true  his- 
torical spirit.^  Mr.  Prince  was  a  close  student  and  diligent  explorer  in  the- 
ology, philosophy,  and  literature,  as  well  as  in  general  history.  His  last 
work,  or  rather  recreation,  done  in  the  intervals  of  his  manifold  labor,  was 
a  revisal  of  the  New  England  Psalms  in  metre,  which,  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Eliot,  reveals  his  acquaintance  with  the  Oriental  languages,  but  not  a  glow 
of  fancy  nor  the  least  glimmer  of  genius.  "  A  man  may  be  a  good  historian 
and  no  poet."  ^ 

Mr.  Prince  has  still  another  claim  to  affectionate  remembrance.  He  has 
been  well  called  the  Father  of  American  Bibliography.*  Even  while  at 
school  he  began  to  make  his  remarkable  collection  of  books  and  papers 
relating  to  the  civil  and  religious  history  of  New  England,  which  continued 
to  grow  in  magnitude  and  value  until  his  death.  The  Mather  family  and 
Governor  Hutchinson  alone  approached  him  in  the  extent  and  variety  of 
their  books  and  manuscripts.  He  had  two  distinct  libraries,  —  the  South 
Church  collection  and  the  New  England  Hbrary,  —  and  by  his  will  bequeathed 
both  to  the  Old  South  Church;  the  former  to  be  kept  in  its  library  for- 
ever in  the  care  of  one  of  the  pastors,  the  latter  for  the  benefit  of  such 
persons  interested  in  history  and  public  affairs  as  the  pastor  and  deacons 
for  the  time  being  might  think  worthy  to  use  it.  Both  collections  fared 
hardly  after  his  death.  Stored  in  a  neglected  loft  under  the  belfry,  exposed 
to  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness  and  the  destruction  that  wasteth 
at  noon- day;  decimated  by  the  ravages  of  war,  and  worse  than  decimated 
by  the  curiosity  and  cupidity  of  more  peaceful  times,  —  they  were  in  a  fair 
way  to  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  when,  in  1 8 14,  a  portion  of  the 
New  England  library,  with  several  valuable  manuscripts,  were  placed  in  the 
custody  of  the  Historical  Society,  and  the  rest  of  the  collections  were  re- 
moved for  safe  keeping  to  the  house  of  the  minister.  Both  parts  are  now 
reunited  in  the  keeping  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

1  [The  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representa-  3  Nathan  Prince,  younger  brother  of  Thomas, 
tives,  under  date  of  Jan.  12,  1736,  records  Mr.  and  "  the  greater  man  of  the  two,"  as  Dr.  Chaun- 
Prince's  visit  to  the  Legislature,  and  his  giving  cy  wrote  to  Dr.  Stiles,  was  noted  for  a  time  in 
to  the  house  his  first  volume,  "  which  at  no  small  our  literary  annals.  He  was  especially  learned 
expense  and  pains  I  have  composed  and  pub-  in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  His 
lished  for  the  instruction  and  good  of  my  eccentric  and  wayward  habits  led  to  his  separa- 
country."  — Ed]  tion  from  the  college  and  the  loss  of  his  pro- 

2  "  Of  the  New  England  Chronology,  so  far  fessorship,  and  clouded  his  later  life.  See  a 
as  it  extends,  there  has  been  no  difference  of  letter  in  the  Cotton  and  Prince  Papers,  No.  34 ; 
opinion.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  accuracy  and  and  Quincy,  Harvard  University,  ii.  30.' 
caution.  ...  It  is  a  work  of  the  greatest  utility,  4  Winsor's  Introduction  to  the  Catalogue  of 
and  almost  necessary  to  one  who  would  form  an  the  Prince  Library.  "  During  this  period  of  our 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  colonial  history,  the  Mather  family  and  Gover- 
first  planting  of  New  England."  —  JVort/i  Ameri-  nor  Hutchinson  are  alone  to  be  comijared  with 
can  Review,  October,  1826,  p.  463-65.  Prince  as  collectors  of  books  and  manuscripts." 
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Mather  Byles  was  too  wayward  and  eccentric  a  genius  to  make  a  very 
permanent  impression,  though  he  had  remarkable  literary  gifts,  and  a  fancy 
which  in  his  earlier  years  knew  no  bounds.  Besides  his  essays  and  poems 
in  the  New  England  Weekly  Journal,  he  published  sermons  on  special 
occasions,  and  maintained  intimate  relations  with  the  scholars  and  literary 
men  of  both  hemispheres.  Dr.  Watts  was  a  most  friendly  correspondent, 
and  sent  him  his  works  as  fast  as  they  were  printed.  Pope  was  delighted 
with  his  vivacity  and  genius,  and  gave  him  a  luxurious  copy  of  the  Odyssey. 
Lord  Lansdowne,  who  also  affected  a  taste  for  letters,  was.  fascinated  by  his 
writings,  and  formed  a  close  friendship  with  the  brilliant  and  witty  New 
Englander.  He  early  obtained  eminence  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  spite  of  his 
literary  interests  and  the  sharpness  of  his  tongue,  he  maintained  cordial  re- 
lations with  his  church  until  the  Revolution  separated  them,  Dr.  Byles  taking 
the  losing  side.  The  traditions  of  his  overflowing  wit  are  now  the  most 
vivid  part  of  his  reputation,  and  doubtless  do  less  than  justice  to  his  piety, 
ability,  and  learning. 

The  new  charter  and  the  changes  it  involved  in  all  judicial  proceedings 
made  the  study  of  law  a  necessity ;  but  the  profession  of  law  was  very 
slowly  established.  Men  of  learning  and  genius  saw  little  chance  for  repu- 
tation or  influence  in  so  unpromising  a  field.  One  of  the  first  to  make  the 
trial  was  John  Read,  a  great  man,  whose  name 
deservedly  holds  a  high  place  among  New 
England  worthies.  His  contributions  to  liter- 
ature are  limited  to  a  Latin  Grammar,^  printed 
in  1734,  and  a  few  political  essays.^  But  the  example  and  stimulus  of  a  life 
like  his  was  worth  to  literature  more  than  libraries  of  books.  James  Otis 
spoke  of  him  as  "  the  greatest  common  lawyer  the  country  ever  saw."  John 
Adams  styled  him  "  that  great  Gamaliel,"  and  William  Brattle  compared 
him  to  Justinian  as  "  a  reformer  of  the  law  and  the  pleadings."  ^ 

Jeremiah  Gridley,  like  his  great  contemporary  Read,  studied  theology 
and  general  Hterature  to  qualify  himself  for  the  pulpit.  But  the  bar  offered 
a  field  of  greater  activity  for  his  daring  and  fearless  spirit.  In  the  pursuit 
of  his  profession  he  was  not  content  with  a  "  pitiful  accuracy,"  but  went  up 
to  first  principles  and  "  placed  the  science  upon  the  immutable  foundations 
of  truth  and  justice."  He  became  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the 
Province,  especially  on  account  of  his  extensive  and  accurate  learning.  He 
wrote  with  ease  and  elegance ;  but  after  his  early  and  brilliant  venture  as  a 
journalist  he  published  little.  At  the  bar  his  speech  was  rough,  his  manner 
hesitating  but  energetic,  and  his  words  forcible  and  emphatic*     His  emi- 

1  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  Hon.  John  Read,     the  wise,  the  witty,  and  the  eloquent."  —  Knapp, 
of  Boston.     By  George  B.  Reed.  Biographical  Sketches  of  Eminent  Lawyers,  etc. 

2  I  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  iii.  *  Eliot,    Biographical    Dictionary ;    Knapp, 
'  "Distinguished  for  genius,  beloved  by  the     Biographical  Sketches ;    Buckingham,    Reminis- 

votaries  of  literature,  reverenced  by  the  con-  cences ;  Washburn,  Judicial  History  of  Massa- 
temporary  patriots  of  his  country,  the  pride  of  chusetts,  which  gives  full  sketches  of  the  courts 
the  bar,  the  light  of  the  law,  and  chief  among     and  lawyers  of  the  province. 


Jcui^Jua 
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nence  and  learning  made  his  office  a  favorite  place  of  resort  for  students  of 
talent  and  ambition.  James  Otis,  Oxenbridge  Thacher,  William  Gushing, 
and  Benjamin  Pratt,  afterward  Chief-Justice  of  New  York,  were  among 
those  who  received  their  first  impulse  toward  a  great  career  under  his  in- 
struction. 

Robert  Auchmuty,  father  and  son,  were  learned  lawyers,  and  left  a  dis- 
tinct  and    honorable    impress    upon    their    age.      Paul    Dudley,    afterward 

chief-justice,  was  a  learned  naturalist  and  theolo- 

3/^  gian,  and  wrote  and  published  books  in  both  de- 
^^^^  partments.  His  scholarship  was  recognized  in 
y  both  hemispheres,  and  he  was  elected  to  the  Royal 
Society  at  a  time  when  such  an  election  was  a  distinction.  Thomas  Newton, 
Dudley's  successor  as  attorney-general,  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal lawyers  of  the  Province,  and  acquired  great  influence.  He  collected 
the  best  law  library  then  known  on  the  continent.^  These  were  followed  in 
the  next  generation  by  Otis,  Thacher,  Quincy,  Adams,  Dana,  Sullivan, 
Lowell,  and  many  more,  who  added  to  the  volume  of  knowledge  from  their 
own  great  acquirements,  or  from  the  standard  authorities  in  English  law. 
The  professional  men  of  the  generation  preceding  the  Revolution,  with  their 
wide  knowledge  of  public  law  and  politics,  and  their  familiarity  with  civil 
history,  contributed  immeasurably  as  they  rode  their  circuits,  as  well  as  in 
the  communities  illuminated  by  their  lives  and  conversation,  to -the  growth 
of  that  sentiment  of  liberty  which  sustained  the  colonies  when  the  time 
came  for  the  great  issue  to  be  tried. 

Provincial  poetry,  even  the  best  of  it,  is  sad  reading  at  this  day.  Yet  it 
was  once  greatly  admired,  and  like  much  antique  art  is  not  wholly  uninter- 
esting now.  The  poems  of  Anne  Bradstreet  were  reprinted  again  and  again 
during  the  two  generations  following  her  death ;  and  Michael  Wigglesworth 
threw  the  light  of  his  baleful  dark  lantern  far  into  the  next  century.  The 
pious  strains  of  John  Wilson,  John  Cotton,  Urian  Oakes,  and  John  Rogers 
were  slowly  dying  away,  when  Cotton  Mather  and  several  of  his  contem- 
poraries sought  to  perpetuate  them  through  the  inspirations  of  their  de- 
generate muse.  Following  them  came  Joseph  Green  and  a  company  of 
wits  who  deemed  everything  hke  pretension  or  sanctimony  a  fair  object  of 
satire,  and  made  victims  of  the  most  respectable  characters  of  their  time. 
Governor  Belcher  fared  hardly  at  their  hands,  and  members  of  the  legislature 
and  the  clergy,  notably  Dr.  Byles,  were  repeatedly  vexed  by  their  sharp 

1  "  Lawyers'  libraries  were  then  limited.  Fifty  Read's  law  books,  made  after  his  death  in  1749, 
or  one  hundred  volumes  at  most  were  deemed  a  beginning  with  Coke's  Entries,  and  ending  with 
considerable  collection.  Whatever  books  they  a  Greek  and  Hebrew  Bible,  contained  only  forty- 
had  were,  of  course,  English  books,  and  they  three  titles,  and  the  value  was  less  than  two 
were  very  few  in  number.  Co\e%  Institutes  hundred  pounds,  \\-a\hz  N.E.  Hist,  and  Geneal. 
were  a  high  authority.  Blackstone's  Commen-  Reg.,  Jan.  1858,  p.  75,  a  list  of  Francis  Brinley's 
taries  were  unknown.  Brownlow's  Entries  and  books,  1713,  shows  sixty  titles  of  law  books,  be- 
Plowden's  Commentaries  and  Reports  were  the  sides  his  miscellaneous  library.  He  was  a  judge 
books  on  which  the  father  of  James  Otis  was  and  resided  partly  in  Rhode  Island  and  partly  in 
bred  to  the  law."  —  Washburn,  Judicial  History  Boston,  where  he  died  in  1719,  aged  eighty-seven, 
of  Massachusetts,  196, 197.    The  inventory  of  John  and  is  buried  in  King's  Chapel  yard.  —  Ed.] 
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and  coarse  wit.  Little  is  left,  however,  of  Green  and  his  contemporaries, 
except  scraps  of  poetry,  epigrams,  and  acrostics,  printed  in  the  magazines 
of  the  day,  and  revived  from  time  to  time  as  curiosities.^ 

John  Adams,  preacher  and  poet,  was  fortunate  in  having  a  large  circle  of 
friends  who  strewed  his  path  to  an  early  grave  with  all  the  flowers  of  com- 
pliment. His  worthy  uncle,  Matthew  Adams,  who  survived  him  and  wrote 
his  eulogy,  described  him  as  master  of  nine  languages,  and  conversant  with 
the  most  famous  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Spanish  authors,  as  well  as  with 
the  noblest  English  writers.  His  admirers,  a  few  years  later,  collected  his 
poems  in  a  small  volume,  the  only  record  we  now  have  of  them,  containing 
paraphrases  of  the  Scriptures,  the  whole  book  of  Revelation  in  heroic 
verse,  translations  from  Horace,  and  several  original  pieces.  He  died  before 
the  promise  his  friends  saw  in  him  was  justified.^  Mather  Byles  coquetted 
with  poetry  from  his  youth,  though  he  left  little  of  value.  While  he  lived, 
however,  he  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as  a  poet,  at  home  and  abroad.^ 
Jane  Turell,  daughter  of  Dr.  Colman  and  wife  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Turell, 
of  Medford,  was  remarkably  endowed.  Her  genius  was  held  in  the  highest 
estimation,  and  was  commemorated  in  a  pathetic  memoir  prepared  by  her 
husband  soon  after  her  death.*  She  began  to  write  poems  in  her  early 
childhood,  and  read  under  her  father's  direction  at  the  same  time  history, 
divinity,  philosophy,  and  political  literature.  In  many  lines  of  intellectual 
activity  she  came  to  be  accomplished  far  beyond  the  habit  of  her  time. 
The  memoir  by  her  husband  preserves  several  of  her  poems,  as  well  as 
of  her  letters  to  her  father  and  other  relatives,  which  display  intense  feeling 
and  remarkable  powers  of  expression.^ 

1  Kettell,  Specimens  of  American  Poetry  ;  *  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  the  Pious 
Vinz.^^,  Biographical  Sketches  of  Men  of  Letters,  and  Ingenious  Mrs.  Jane  Turell,  .  .  .  chiefly  col- 
[Take  this  for  an  example  of  Green'  epigram-  lected  from  her  own  Manuscripts ;  Boston,  New 
matic  point,  written  when  there  was  a  commotion  England ;  Printed  in  the  year  MDCCXXXV. 

in  1748,  over  granting  the  site  of   the  school-  ^  she  is  thus  commemorated  by  Professor 

house  to  afford  ground  for  enlarging    King's  Wilson:  — 

Chapel :  —  "  A^orth. —  Nearly  a  hundred  years  after  the- 

"A  fig  for  your  learning !  I  tell  you  the  town,  birth,  and  nearly  forty  after  the  death,  of  Anne 

To  make  the  Church  larger,  must  pull  the  school  down.  Bradstreet,  there  was  born  in  Boston  Jane  Col- 

'  Unhappily  spoken  ! '  Exclaims  Master  Birch,  ^^^^  daughter  of  a  clergyman  who  was  a  school 

'Thenlearningitseemsstopsthegrowthof  theChurch!'"  .  f   r^   »,.        ^t  iu  mi  i 

^  1-6  companion  of  Cotton  Mather.    At  eleven  she 

Green  lived  on  School  Street,  just  above  the  used  to  correspond  with  her  worthy  father  in 
"  Cromwell's  Head."  A  portrait  of  him  by  Copley  verse.  On  entering  her  nineteenth  year  she  mar- 
is owned  by  the  heirs  of  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Snow,  ried  a  Mr.  Turel,  of  Medford 

Tyler,  American  Literature,  ii.  48.  —  Ed.]  "  Shepherd. —  How  can  ye  remember  names  in 

2  [Paul  Dudley  recorded  of  him :    "  A  very  that  wonderfu'  way,  Sir  ?  ...  ye  forget  naething. 

ingenious  scholar ;  but  for  some  time  before  he  ^^  North.  and  died,  James,  in  1735,  *'  '^e 

died  much  distempered  in  his  brain,  so  that  his  age  of  twenty-seven,  '  having  faithfully  fulfilled 

candle  went  out  in  a  snuff.      The   character  those  duties  which  shed  the  brightest  lustre  on 

given  of  him  in  the  newspaper  is  extravagant."  woman's  name,  —  the   duties  of  the  friend,  the 

N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  Jan.  1861,  p.  58.  —  daughter,  the  mother,  and  the  wife.' 

Ed.]  "  Shepherd.  —  Hae  ye  ony  o'  her  verses  by 

'  Poems  on  Several  Occasions ;  by  Mr.  Byles,  heart.  Sir? 

1736;  ^  C(>/fe?/tf«  (t/'/'c^wzj, by  Several  Hands;  "North.  —  A   paraphrase    of   a   Psalm   you 

Boston,   1744;    V^tVi^W,  Specimens  of  American  know  well. 

Poetry.  "Shepherd.  —  I  ken  weel  a'  the  Psalms. 
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Benjamin  Pratt,  long  a  member  of  the   Suffolk  bar,  a  man  of  unusual 
acquirements  and  eloquence,  wrote  poetry  which  was 
rl        y^  highly  prized.^    He  was  a  student  of  the  learned  Judge 

Ay       '^>^^r~    Auchmuty,  whose  accomplished  daughter  he  married. 
More  eminent  than  any  of  these  was  the  versatile  and 
accomplished  Dr.  Benjamin  Church.     He  had  rich   literary  gifts,  and  con- 
tributed to  current  publica-        — ^^ 


~y 


tions  essays  in  politics,  phi- 
lology, and  science.  But  he 
was  chiefly  known,  outside  of 
his  profession  in  which  he 
acquired  eminence,  by  his  occasional  poems.  While  his  sympathies  were 
on  the  popular  side,  he  wrote  admirable  patriotic  verses.^  Occasional  allu- 
sions in  the  writings  of  those  who  have  been  named,  show  that  they  were 
more  or  less  familiar  with  the  contemporary  English  poets.  Francis  Knapp, 
of  Watertown,  is  credited  with  a  poetical  address  to  Mr.  Pope,  on  his 
"Windsor  Forest,"  dated  June  7,  1715,  beginning:  — 

"  Hail,  Sacred  Bard !  a  muse  unknown  before 
Salutes  thee  from  the  bleak  Atlantic  shore  ; 
To  our  dark  world  thy  shining  page  is  shown, 
And  Windsor's  gay  retreat  becomes  our  own."  ' 

Dr.  Watts  was  also  well  known  in  America,  and  was  a  friend  and  corre- 
spondent of  Dr.  Colman,  Governor  Belcher,  Dr.  Byles,  and  others.* 


■  North.  — The  following  flows  plaintively :  — 

From  hearts  oppress'd  with  grief  did  they  require 

A  sacred  anthem  on  the  sounding  lyre  ; 

Come  now,  they  cry,  regale  us  with  a  song,  — 

Music  and  mirth  the  fleeting  hours  prolong. 

Shall  Babel's  daughter  hear  that  blessed  sound? 

Shall  songs  divine  be  sung  in  heathen  ground  ? 

No !  Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  tune  our  voice 

Or  touch  the  lyre  while  slaves —  we  can  *t  rejoice ! 

O  Palestine,  our  once  so  dear  abode! 

Thou  once  wert  blest  with  peace  and  love  of  God  ; 

But  now  art  desolate !  a  barren  waste ! 

Thy  fruitful  fields  by  thorns  and  woods  disgraced. 

If  I  forget  Judea's  mournful  land 

May  nothing  prosper  that  I  take  in  hand  I 

"Shefiherd.  —  I  daur  say,  gin  I  could  get  the 
sound  0'  our  ain  mournfu'  auld  version  out  o'ma 
heart,  that  I  sud  like  the  lines  unco  weel ;  she 
mam  ha  been  a  gentle  cretur. 

"iVorM.  —  Jane  Colman,  during  the  eight 
years  of  her  wedded  life,  was  no  doubt  happy; 
and  in  a  calm  spirit  of  happiness  must  have 
indited  the  soft,  sweet,  and  simple  close  of  an 
imitation  of  Horace. 

"Shepherd.  — O'  Horace?  Could  she  read 
Latin  ? 


Diffusing  odours  through  our  stately  rooms ; 
For  me  no  fair  Egyptian  plies  the  loom. 
But  my  fine  linen  all  is  made  at  home. 
Though  I  no  down  or  tapestry  could  spread, 
A  dean,  soft  pillow  shall  support  your  head. 
Filled  with  the  wool  from  off  my  tender  sheep. 
On  which  with  ease  and  safety  you  may  sleep; 
The  nightingale  shall  call  you  to  your  rest. 
And  all  be  calm  and  still  as  is  your  breast. 

"  Shepherd.  —  Far  mair  simplicity  o'  language 
seems  to  hae  had  the  young  leddies  o'  New  Eng- 
land in  thae  days.  Sir,  than  them  o'  Auld  Eng- 
land o'the  present  ?i§,&."  —  JVoctes  Ambrosiana, 
iii.  169,  170,  171. 

^   The  Monthly  Anthology,  1810,  p.  327. 

^  Kettell,  Specimens  of  American  Poetry ; 
Loring,  Hundred  Boston  Orators. 

'  Knapp,  Bio,^aphical  Sketches  of  Eminent 
Men.     Pope,  Poetical  Works,  edited  by  Roscoe. 

*  Jonathan  Belcher,  writing  from  Whitehall 
to  Isaac  Watts,  Jan.  8,  1730,  said :  "  In  New  Eng- 
land I  have  often  regaled  myself  with  your  in- 
genious pieces,  and  I  can  assure  you  (without  a 
compliment)  all  Dr.  Watts'  works  are  had  in 
great  esteem  among  us."  — Milner,  Life,  Times, 


''North  _  Wh,,  r,r.^->       A       V  .,  ^  ^»^ccin  among  us.'  — Milner,  Life,  Times, 

clergyman  r      ^  ~  '''"^'''"'  ^'^''  °^  ^     '""'  Correspondence  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Watts,  D.D., 

469-  Zabdiel  Boylston,  writing  to  Dr.  Watts  from 


No  stately  beds  my  humble  roof  adorn, 
No  costly  purple  by  carved  panthers  borne  ; 
Nor  can  I  boast  Arabia's  rich  perfumes, 


Boston,  Aug.  \2,  1732,  said:  "I  thankfully  ac- 
cept your  extraordinary  performances  ;  viz.,  four- 
teen sermons  on  various  subjects,  that  on  King 
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The  most  ambitious  typographical  and  Hterary  work  attempted  on  the 
continent  previous  to  the  Revolution,  was  issued  from  the  press  in  Boston, 
in  1762.  It  was  a  large  quarto  in  116  pages,  and  bore  the  title  "  PlETAS  ET 
Gratulatio  Collegii  Cantabrigiensis  apud  Novanglos.  Bostoni- 
Massachussettensium.    Typis,  J.  Green  &  J.  Russell,    mdcclxi." 

Sir  Francis  Bernard,  Governor,  then  newly  arrived  in  this  country,  and 
full  of  loyal  enthusiasm,  had  the  year  before  suggested  that  Harvard  Col- 
lege, as  the  chief  seat  of         ^~^  ^-j  y- 
Uarning  in  America,  fol-    z^/^,^^,^^^,^^      (2t/^   •     f/^ 
lowmg   the    example    of  jt^                                                                ' 
the  English  Universities, 
should  publish  a  suitable          ^       ~jr                     ^^  y 

memorial    of  the    death  q^;0^     q/J  C^/X^^^^ 

of  King  George  II.,  and  ^'-^l 

the  accession  of  King  George  III.  to  the  throne.  President  Holyoke 
assented  to  the  proposal,  and  prizes  were  offered  for  a  Latin  oration 
and  other  contributions  in  Latin  and  English  verse.  The  candidates 
were  to  be  all  members  of  the  college,  or  those  who  had  taken  a  degree 
within    seven    years,  —  a    condition    not    strictly    complied    with.      The 


f^i^uia^  /yj;$i. 


contributions  are. all  metrical,  three  in  Greek,  eleven  in  Latin,  twelve  in 
English.  The  typography  was  very  beautiful,  and  far  surpassed  anything 
of  the  kind  attempted  on  the  continent  in  the  last  century.  The  Greek  type 
was  the  same  which  Thomas  Mollis  gave  to  the  college  in  1718.  This  was 
the  first  and  last  time  it  was  used,  being  lost  in  the  burning  of  Harvard  Hall 
two  years  later.  The  contributions  were  printed  anonymously;  but  with 
few  exceptions  the  authorship  has  been  carefully  and  no  doubt  accurately 
traced.*     Governor  Bernard  was  the  only  contributor  not  educated  at  the 


George's  death,  your  Four  Catechisms,  and  an 
Humble  Attempt  to  Revive  Religion,  etc.  All 
which,  as  indeed  every  piece  that  drops  from  your 
golden  pen,  meet  a  joyful  acceptance  from  those 
who  see  them  here  in  New  England,  as  well  as 
those  at  home."  —  Ibid.,  469.  [There  are  friendly 
letters  of  Watts  to  Cotton  Mather  contained  in 
a  volume  of  MSS.  in  the.  Historical  Society's 
cabinet.     In  one  of  these  he  writes  of  sending  to 


his  New  England  friend  the  "  fruits  of  some  easy 
hours  this  last  year  (1717),  wherein  I  have  not 
sought  poetic  flourish,  but  simplicity  of  style  and 
verse,  for  the  use  of  vulgar  Christians."  —  Ed.) 

^  Pietas  et  Gratulatio ;  an  inquiry  into  the 
authorship  of  the  several  pieces.  By  Justin  Win- 
sor,  Librarian  of  the  University.  [From  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Library  of  the  Universitv,  March, 
1879-] 
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university.  The  list  included  the  names  of  President  Holyoke,  John  Lovell, 
Stephen  Sewall,  Benjamin  Church,  John  Lowell,  afterward  eminent  as  a 
statesman  and  jurist,  James  Bowdoin,  scholar  and  statesman,  Peter  Oliver, 
Samuel  Cooper,  John  Winthrop,  HolHs  professor  of  mathematics,  and 
others  who  afterward  acquired  distinction.  The  literary  character  of  the 
collection  was  not  especially  brilliant.  The  Greek  and  Latin  verses  are  said 
to  be  accurate  and  proper.  The  English  verse  is  forced,  wanting  animation 
and  real  life.  EngHsh  critics  at  the  time  spoke  of  the  book  with  much  con- 
descension.^ Copies  of  it  are  now  rarely  offered  for  sale,  and  are  mainly- 
confined  to  the  large  libraries. 

The  greatest  loss  literature  had  sustained  in  this  community  was  occa- 
sioned at  this  time  (1764)  by  the  burning  of  the  College  library.  Five 
thousand  volumes  were  consumed.  The  day  following  this  disastrous  fire, 
a  carefully  prepared  account  of  the  losses  appeared  in  a  broadside  printed 
on  this  side  of  the  river.^     This  was  a  period  of  general  business  disturb - 


1  "This  collection  cannot  boast  of  poems 
written  in  Arabic,  Etruscan,  Syriac,  or  Palmy- 
rene ;  it  is  not,  however,  without  Greek  poetry,  of 
which  there  are  an  elegy  and  an  ode  not  inferior 
to  other  modern  Greek  poems.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged after  all  that  this  New  England  col- 
lection, like  other  public  offerings  of  the  same 
kind,  contains  many  indifferent  performances; 
but  these,  though  they  cannot  be  so  well  excused 
when  they  come  from  ancient  and  established 
seats  of  learning,  may  at  least  be  connived  at 
here ;  and  what  we  could  not  endure  from  an 
illustrious  university  we  can  easily  pardon  in 
an  infant  seminary."  —  London  Monthly  Review, 
July,  1763,  xxix.  22. 

2  Belknap  Papers  (in  the  cabinet  of  the  Mass. 
Hist.  Society),  contain  a  copy  of  this  broad- 
side, from  which  the  following  extract  is  made  : 
"The  Library  contained  —  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  almost  all  languages,  with  the  most  valua- 
ble Expositors  and  Commentators,  ancient  and 
modern ;  the  whole  Library  of  the  late  learned 
Dr.  Lightfoot,  which  at  his  death  he  bequeathed 
to  this  College,  and  contained  the  Targums, 
Talmuds,  Rabbins,  Polyglot,  and  other  valu- 
able tracts  relative  to  Oriental  literature  which 
is  taught  here ;  the  Library  of  the  late  eminent 
Dr.  Theophilus  Gale;  all  the  Fathers,  Greek 
and  Latin,  in  their  best  editions ;  a  great  num- 
ber of  tracts  in  defence  of  revealed  religion, 
wrote  by  the  most  masterly  hands,-  in  the  last 
and  present  century;  sermons  of  the  most 
celebrated  English  divines,  both  of  the  estab- 
lished national  church  and  Protestant  dissenters ; 
tracts  upon  all  the  branches  of  polemic  divinity  '; 
the  donation  of  the  venerable  Society  for  prop- 
agating the  gospel  in  foreign  parts,  consisting 
of  a  great  many  volumes  of  tracts  against 
Popery,  published  in  the  Reigns  of  Charles  II. 
and  James  II.,  the  Boylean  lectures,  and  other 


most    esteemed    English    sermons ;    a  valuable 
collection  of   modern  theological  treatises,  pre- 
sented  by  the    Right   Rev.    Dr.    Sherlock,  late 
Lord  Bishop  of. London,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hales, 
F.R.S.,  and   Dr.    W^ilson,  of    London;    a  vast 
number  of    philological   tracts,   containing  the 
rudiments  of  almost  all  languages,  ancient  and 
modern ;     the    Hebrew,    Greek,    and     Roman 
antiquities;    the  Greek   and   Roman    Classics, 
presented   by  the    late   excellent   and   catholic- 
spirited  Bishop  Berkeley,  most  of  them  the  best 
editions;    a    large    Collection    of    History  and 
Biographical  Tracts,  ancient  and  modern;    dis- 
sertations   on    various    Political   subjects;    the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  France,  Acta  Eruditorum,  Miscella- 
nea curiosa,  the  works  of  Boyle  and  Newton,  with 
a  great  variety  of  other  mathematical  and  philo- 
sophical treatises;    a  collection  of  the  most  ap- 
proved Medical  Authors,  chiefly   presented  by 
Mr.  James,  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  to  which 
Dr.  Mead  and  other  Gentlemen  made  very  con- 
siderable additions;  also  Anatomical  cuts  and 
two  compleat  Skeletons  of  different  sexes ;  .  .  . 
a    few    ancient    and   valuable    Manuscripts    in 
different   languages ;    a    pair   of   excellent  new 
Globes  of    the  largest  size,    presented    by  An- 
drew  Oliver,   Jr.,  Esq.;    a  variety  of    Curiosi- 
ties, natural   and   artificial,  both  of    American 
and  foreign   produce;    a  font  of    Greek   types 
(which,  as  we    had    not    yet   a   printing-office, 
was  deposited    in    the   Library),    presented   by 
our  great  benefactor  the    late  worthy  Thomas 
Hollis,  Esq.,  of  London,  whose  picture,  as  large 
as  the  life,  and  institutions  for  two  Professor- 
ships  and   ten    Scholarships,   perished   in    the 
flames.      Some  of  the  most  considerable  addi- 
tions that  had  been  made  of  late  years  to  the 
library,  came  from  other  branches  of  this  gene- 
rous Family.     The  library  contained  above  five 
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ance  and  depression,  but  of  unusual  intellectual  spirit  and  activity.  The 
schools  were  excellent.  Newspapers  were  increasing  in  ability  and  influence. 
Bookshops  were  flourishing.  John  Mein,  the  enterprising  Scotchman,  "  by 
the  repeated  request  of  a  number  of  gentlemen,  the  friends  of  literature," 
established  (November,  1765),  in  King  Street,  a  circulating  library  of  twelve 
hundred  volumes,^  and  at  the  same  time  advertised  for  sale  ten  thousand 
volumes,  "just  imported." 

The  booksellers  early  found  their  account  in  promoting  the  literary 
spirit,  though  the  century  was  far  advanced  before  they  learned  the  modern 
art  of  advertising.  Hezekiah  Usher  and  John  Usher,  his  son,^  were  the 
pioneers  in  the  trade.  John  Dunton,  the  authority  for  much  of  the  book- 
selling lore  of  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  came  to  Boston  in  1686, 
with  a  large  consignment  of  books  suitable  for  the  Boston  market.  During 
the  year  following  his  arrival  he  sold  his  stock  in  Boston  and  Salem,  and  cul- 
tivated an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  trade  and  with  all  the  leading  men 
and  women  of  the  Province.  He  remained  here  eight  months.  In  1705, 
having  fallen  into  misfortune  and  being  driven  to  his  pen  for  a  livelihood,  he 
turned  his  recollections  to  account  in  The  Life  and  Errors  of  yohn  Dun- 
ton,  Late  Citizen  of  London,  written  by  himself  in  Solitude.  He  gives 
in  this  book  an  account  of  his  voyage  to  Boston,  of  his  residence  here,  of 
the  acquaintances  he  found  or  made  among  the  book-makers  and  the  book- 
sellers of  the  town.  He  was  a  man  of  original  humor  and  enterprise,  and 
has  recorded  much  interesting  information. 

From  1680  to  1720  Samuel  Phillips  was  a  large  dealer  in  books,  and  occa- 
sionally published  them.  He  was  young  at  the  time  of  Dunton's  visit,  who 
describes  him  as  "  the  most  Beautiful  Man  in  the  Town  of  Boston,"  and  "  blest 
with  a  pretty,  obliging  Wife."  The  descendants  of  Samuel  Phillips  continued 
the  bookselling  business  in  Cornhill  till  after  the  Revolution.^  Richard  Wil- 
liams, "  near  the  Town  House,"  and  Joseph  Browning  or  Brunning,  "  at  the 
corner  of  Prison  Lane,"  traded  largely  in  books  during  the  closing  years  of 
the  century.  Nicholas  Buttolph,  "  next  to  Guttridge's  Coffee-House,"  and 
Benjamin  Elliot,  "  under  the  Exchange,  King  Street,"  were  contemporaries 
in  1690,  and  continued  so  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Nicholas  Boone  (1704), 
"  at  the  Bible  in  Cornhill,"  first  publisher  of  the  Boston  News-Letter,  was  an 
eminent  bookseller,  and  many  books  written  in  America  were  published  by 
him.     Eleazer  Phillips,  171 1,  sold  books  in  Newbury  Street,  afterward  in 

thousand  volumes,  all  which  were   consumed,  ^  Yearly  subscribers  paid  ;^i  ?>s.;  quarterly 

except  a  few  books  in  the  hands  of  the  members  los.  %d. 

of  the  house."     [This  description  is  given  more  ^  "This  Trader  makes  the  best  figure  in  Bos- 

at  length  in  Quincy's  History  of  Harvard  Uni-  ton ;  he' s  very  Rich,  adventures  much  to  Sea  ; 

versiiy,    ii.   481,  as   part   of   an   account  which  but  has  got  his  Estate  by  Bookselling." — John 

appeared  in  the  Massachusetts  Gazette,  Feb.  a,  Dunton,  Life  and  Errors.     [See  Vol.  I.  of  this 

1764.    Quincy  also  gives,  ii.  p.  484,  the  record  of  history,  p.  500.  —  Ed.] 

the  gifts  which  came  in  to  repair  the  loss ;  and  in  '  Thomas,  History  of  Printing,  ed.  1874,  ii. 

the  Public  Library  there  is  another  list  of  contri-  207.    Phillips,  following  the  custom  of  the  book- 

butors  in  the  handwriting  of  Prof.  -John  Win-  sellers  of  the  last  century,  traded  also  in  English 

throp,  which  differs  somewhat  —  Ed.]  goods. 
VOL.  II.  —  55. 
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King  Street,  and  removed  in  171 5  to  Charlestown,  the  only  bookseller  who 
settled  on  that  side  of  the  river  before  the  Revolution.  Daniel  Henchman, 
1713,  "  Cornhill,  corner  of  King  Street,"  is  called  by  Thomas  the  most  emi- 
nent and  enterprising  bookseller  that  appeared  in  Boston,  or  indeed  in  all 
British  America,  before  1775.  Books  were  printed  for  him  in  London  and 
Boston.  It  is  alleged  that  the  first  Bible  printed  in  America  in  the  English 
language  was  printed  for  him.^  He  furnished  the  capital  for  printing  Samuel 
Willard's  great  posthumous  work.  The  Body  of  Divinity.  He  built  the  first 
paper-mill  in  New  England,^  and  in  the  intervals  of  his  engrossing  occupa- 
tions bore  his  full  share  of  the  public  burden  like  a  good  citizen.^ 

John  Checkley  won  a  place  in  the  guild  for  a  season,  though  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  regularly  in  the  trade.  He  published  in  London  and 
sold  in  Boston  an  octavo  volume  entitled,  A  Short  and  Easie  Method  with 
the  Deists^  It  was  sold  "  at  the  sign  of  the  '  Crown  and  Blue-Gate,'  over 
against  the  west  end  of  the  Town  House."  Checkley  was  prosecuted  for 
publishing  and  selling  a  "false  and  scandalous  libel,"  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  pounds.  He  left  the  place  soon  after.  The 
book  was  a  plea  for  the  Church  of  England,  and  represented  the  Congre- 
gational churches  and  ministers  as  schismatics,  but  was  otherwise  quite 
harmless.  Thomas  Hancock,  the  opulent  and  public-spirited  merchant, 
kept  a  book-store,  1726-30,  in  "Anne  Street,  near  the  Drawbridge."  He 
afterward  attended  to  general  merchandise,  acquired  a  fortune,  and  became 
"  one  of  the  principal  commercial  persons  in  New  England."  ^  He  was  the 
uncle  of  Governor  Hancock,  to  whom  his  estate  descended.  From  this 
time  till  1760  booksellers  increased  in  number  and  importance.  Oldmixon, 
writing  in  1740,  said  there  were  five  printing-houses  in  Boston,  and  the 
presses  were  generally  full  of  work,  which  was  in  great  measure  owing  to 
the  college  and  schools  for  useful  learning  in  New  England.  The  Town 
House  or  Exchange  was  surrounded  with  booksellers'  shops.  Among  the 
later  booksellers  preceding  the  Revolution  were  James  Rivington,  who 
through  an  agent  introduced  the  most  valuable  English  books  into  this 
market;  John  Mein,  who  for  three  years,  1766-69,  kept  a  flourishing  "  Lon- 

1  [This  first  American  Bible  appeared  about  change  is  surrounded  with  Booksellers'  Shops 

1749,  and  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  violating  which    have  a    good    trade       There    are    five 

English  statutory  regulations  was  given  a  false  Printing  Presses  in  Boston,  which  are  generally 

imprint,  -  "London    Printed  by  Mark  Baskett.  full  of  work,  by  which  it  appears  that  Humanity 

Printer  to  the  Kings  most  excellent  Majesty."  and  the  knowledge  of  letters  flourish  more  here 

Kneeland  and  Green  printed  It  m  quarto,  in  very  than  in  all  the   other  English  Plantations  put 

close  imitation  of  the   English  authorized  edi-  together;  for  in  the  City  of  New  York  there  is 

'^T\     w  OCallaghan.   Ust    of  Editions  of  but  one  Bookseller's  Shop,  and  in  the   Planta- 

^fy^^"P»^^^^  p^   xiii;     Thomas,   History  of  tions  of    Virginia,   Maryland,   Carolina,   Barba- 

Prtnung.      Bancroft,  Untted  States,  v.  266,  with  does,  and  the  Islands  none  at  all  "-  Ed  1 

.i  ■HE"  "'■  ^"""■"  =""" '°  *  F""-'^;- «rTt.f;S'; 

a  rr^     •  1   'ir     1      tt- .  ,   ,,  ^"''''"S J  Carter-Brown  Catalonie,r,.  K^i.— El)  \ 

[Daniel    Neal,   mstory  of  N^  England,  5  Thomas,  History  of  Prinfin! ilL  e 

thus  speaks  of  this  trade  m   .719:   "The   Ex-     built  the  Hancock  House  on  BeaL  Street. 
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don  Book  Store,  north  side  of  King  Street ;  "  and  Henry  Knox/  whose 
history  belongs  to  the  Revolutionary  period. 

For  the  most  part  the  interests  of  literature  were  favored  by  the  magis- 
trates who  ruled  over  the  Province.  Governor  Dudley  was  a  conspicuous 
friend  of  learning  and  of  letters.  Besides  his  interest  in  politics  and  natural 
science,  he  was  accomplished  in  the  best  literature  of  Queen  Anne's  reign. 
In  his  commissions  he  gave  the  preference  uniformly  to  graduates  of  the 
college  and  other  men  of  learning.  He  entertained  the  clergy  with  learned 
discourse  in  divinity,  philosophy,  and  textual  criticism.^  The  highest  praise 
his  admirers  could  give  him  was  that  "  he  Truly  Honor'd  and  Lov'd 
the  Religion,  Learning,  and  Vertue  of  New  England,  and  was  himself  a 
worthy  Patron  and  Example  of  them  all."  ^  Next  to  Governor  Dudley, 
Governor  Burnet,  the  eldest  son  of  Bishop  Burnet,  was  the  most  highly 
cultivated  magistrate  whom  the  Government  had  sent  to  Massachusetts. 
Governor  Hutchinson  speaks  of  him  as  "  the  delight  of  men  of  sense  and 
learning."  He  had  read  much  and  had  easy  command  of  his  acquirements. 
His  library  was  rich  and  varied,  and  was  reputed  to  be  the  best  in  the 
Province.  He  contributed  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
was  not  averse  to  theological  speculation  and  controversy. 

Governor  Belcher,  though  less  highly  educated  than  his  predecessors,  had 
many  accomplishments.  His  inclination  would  have  led  him  to  cultivate 
the  society  and  the  interests  of  men  of  letters,  if  his  showy  and  aspiring 
nature  had  not  overshadowed  it.  When  he  was  transferred  from  Massachu- 
setts  to  New  Jersey,  he  became  the  devoted  and  useful  friend  of  Princeton 
College,  and  its  chief  patron  and  benefactor.  Governor  Shirley,  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  governors  of  the  Province,  left  in  manuscript  a  full  account  of 
the  expedition  against  Louisburg,*  but  otherwise  made  no  very  distinct 
literary  mark  during  his  term  of  office.^  Governor  Pownall's  magistracy 
fell  upon  stormy  times,  and  it  was  his  misfortune  to  find  some  of  the  best 
writers  of  the  Province  arrayed  against  him.  But  he  was  a  man  of  gen- 
erous acquirements  and  instinctive  sympathy  with  every  one  who  had  a 
claim  to  recognition  for  intellectual  qualities.  He  pursued  his  own  studies 
in  many  directions,  and  both  before  and  after  the  Revolution  published 
much  relating  to  America,  besides  making  excursions  in  archaeology,  anti- 
quities, and  general  politics. 

'  [He  was  an  apprentice  of  Daniel  Hench-  site    characteristics.       See    Baker,    Biographia 

man.  —  Ed.]  Dramatica ;      Davies,     Dramatic    Miscellany; 

2  Dr.  Colman,  Funeral  Sermon,  iy20.  Murphy,  Life  of  Garrick,  etc. 

^  Boston News-Letter,A'pr{lii,ij20.    [Quincy  ^  [There  is  in  the  College  Library  at  Cam. 

shows  his  relations  to  the  College,  and  says  he  bridge  a  specimen  of  Shirley's  Latinity  (unless 

was  most  influential  in  giving  its  constitution  a  indeed  some  one  prepared  it  for  him)  preserved 

permanent  character.    History  of  Harvard  Uni-  in  more  than  one  manuscript  copy,  —  a  speech 

versify,  i.  ch.  viii.  — Ed.]  delivered  when  he  made  his  first  visit  to  Cam- 

*  I  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.     Allen,  Drake,  Allibone,  bridge    as  Governor.      Quincy,  Harvard    Uni- 

and  others  speak  of  Governor  Shirley  as   the  versity,  ii.  88,  details  the  state  in  which  he  went, 

author  of  plays ;  but  it  seems  clear  that  Will-  and  describes  the  dinner  that  the  Corporation 

iam   Shirley,   the  contemporary  playwright   in  gave  him ;  whose  records  call  the  speech  "  a  very 

England,  was  a  different  person,  of  quite  oppo-  fine  Latin  "  one.  —  Ed.] 
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Governor  Bernard  had  exceptional  literary  endowments,  and  was  deeply 
interested  in  books  and  learning.  His  memory  was  marvellous,  and 
he  prided  himself  on  being  able  to  repeat  the  whole  .of  the  plays  of 
Shakspeare.  He  contributed  handsomely  to  the  relief  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege after  the  fire  of  1764,  and  made  the  plans  after  which  Harvard  Hall 
was  rebuilt.  Besides  his  Greek  and  Latin  elegies  in  Pietas  et  Gratulatio,  he 
wrote  much  on  the  trade  and  government  of  America.  His  confidential 
letters,  written  with  too  great  freedom  for  critical  times,  were  also  published, 
to  his  great  annoyance,  and  contributed  in  spite  of  himself  to  swell  the  tide 
of  Revolutionary  feeling  then  almost  at  the  flood.  Governor  Hutchinson, 
the  last  of  the  royal  governors,  except  Gage,  will  be  remembered  in  the 
literature  of  the  Province  longer  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  on  account 
of  his  judicious  labors  in  the  field  of  American  History.  His  History  of  the 
Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  is  a  standard  work,  and  for  more  than  a 
century  has  been  a  fountain  to  which  all  later  historians  have  been  com- 
pelled to  repair.  He  made  an  invaluable  collection  of  ancient  and  curious 
papers  illustrating  the  early  settlement  of  the  country,  part  of  which  were 
destroyed  in  the  Stamp-Act  riots  of  1765,  and  part  were  printed  to  support 
and  elucidate  the  earlier  portion  of  his  History.  Hutchinson  also  published 
several  political  pamphlets  which,  however,  added  nothing  to  his  reputation, 
nor  helped  to  break  the  force  of  his  fall. 

Nearly  all  the  men  who  became  eminent  in  literature  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, or  in  professional  and  public  life,  except  the  governors  of  English 
birth,  were  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  fully  educated  up  to  the  university 
standard  of  the  time.  The  great  writers  of  the  past  were  familiar  to  them. 
The  old  and  the  recent  classics  they  cultivated  with  zeal  and  affection.  And 
when  the  last  crisis  drew  near,  all  that  the  masters  of  style  could  teach  of 
literary  form  and  spirit,  they  loyally  used  in  the  service  of  the  nation  yet  to 
be  born. 


^J^.,^^   ^.   Jc...^^^ 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

LIFE    IN    BOSTON    IN    THE    PROVINCIAL    PERIOD. 

BY    HORACE    E.    SCUDDER. 

A  BOUT  a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  John  Winthrop,  the  second 
-^~^  great  historic  Bostonian,  Sani  Adams,  was  entering  upon  his  active 
manhood.  He  is  sometimes  called  the  last  of  the  Puritans.  He  was  also  the 
first  of  the  Democrats;  and  the  Boston  which  gave  him  birth  and  furnished 
a  field  for  his  energy  was  a  different  Boston  from  that  which  used  a  barrel 
and  a  half  of  powder  at  the  funeral  of  its  illustrious  founder.  The  town  was 
leaving  behind  the  traditions  of  the  elders  and  looking  toward  the  new  condi- 
tions of  a  modern  city.  For  a  generation  before  the  birth  of  Adams  Massa- 
chusetts had  been  under  officers  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  Boston  had 
been  the  local  depositary  of  royal  rule  in  New  England ;  when  he  came  fairly 
upon  the  stage,  the  agitation  had  begun  which  was  not  to  cease  until  the 
State  could  transfer  its  allegiance  from  the  Crown  to  the  Union,  and  readjust 
its  lines  of  local  self-government.  His  own  oration  at  Commencement  was 
on  the  thesis,  "  Whether  it  be  lawful  to  resist  the  Supreme  Magistrate,  if  the 
Commonwealth  cannot  be  otherwise  preserved."  In  his  day  politics  had,  in 
a  measure,  taken  the  place  of  theology  as  a  field  for  mental  activity ;  and  the 
change  hints  at  a  marked  difference  in  the  life  of  Boston  in  Adams's  time 
from  that  of  Winthrop's.  In  the  famify  of  Sam  Adams,  as  in  many  other 
families  in  Boston,  Puritan  traditions  prevailed,  and  manners  and  customs 
affected  by  considerations  of  religion  still  remained,  transmitted  from  the 
life  of  early  Boston.  Nevertheless,  the  religion  of  the  Puritans  ceased  to 
exercise  a  predominant  influence  in  life.  The  establishment  of  the  Church 
of  England  had  modified  this  influence,  and  the  Puritan  Church  itself  had  re- 
laxed its  minute  supervision ;  the  change  in  government  had  introduced  a 
strong  foreign  element,  for  the  England  of  Queen  Anne  was  a  foreign  coun- 
try to  the  descendants  of  emigrants  and  exiles  from  the  England  of  Charles 
I. ;  the  growth  of  commerce  and  the  extension  of  the  market  of  Boston  had 
further  affected  the  character  of  the  town,  and  there  was  no  longer  that 
isolation  and  self-content  which  had  made  a  compact  little  settlement,  in- 
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fused  with  a  defensive  spirit,  a  law  to  itself  The  Boston  of  Sam  Adams's 
manhood  was  a  difierent  Boston  from  that  of  John  VVinthrop's  death,  and 
the  causes  which  uiduced  the  difference  indicate  somewhat  the  character 
of  the  cliange. 


SAMUF.L     AliAMS.' 


'  [Copley's  portrait,  now  in  tlie  Art  Miivciim, 
was  painted  in  1772,  wlien  Adams  was  forty- 
nine  It  is  engraved  in  Vol.  TTI.,  and  on  steel  in 
Wells's  Z//"d'  of  Samuel  Ai{i!n?s,  i.  It  was  ]3ainted, 
together  with  one  of  Hancock,  and  at  the  cost  of 
Hancock,  to  signalize  the  reconciliation  then 
recently  brought  about  between  those  patriots  ; 
and  the  twin  pictures  for  nearly  fifty  years  graced 
the  walls  of  the  Hancoclf  House,  before  they 
became  the  property  of  the  town.  Two  years 
after  it  was  painted  Paul  Revere  made  a  rude 
engraving  of  the  head  and  shoulders  for  the 
Royal  American  Magazine,  April,  1774,  and  this 


lias  been  copied  in  Wells,  ii.  A  copy  of  the 
painting  was  made  about  the  same  time  by  \. 
Mitchell,  and  from  this  copy  a  mezzotint  engrav- 
ing by  Samuel  Okey  was  issued  at  Newport  in 
1775.  Both  the  Boston  and  London  editions 
of  the  Impartial  History  of  the  War  in  Amer- 
ica, a  few  years  later,  had  other  heads  of  Adams. 
The  statue  of  .\dams  now  in  Adams  Square  (a 
duplicate  of  one  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington) 
follows  this  Copley  picture.  i\  smaller  picture 
bv  Coplev,  16  bv  12  inches,  in  the  artist's  later 
manner,  hangs  in  Memorial  Hall,  Cambridge, 
and    is   here    followed.       In    1795,   "'hen    Adams 
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The  appearance  which  Boston  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
presented  to  a  visitor  was  one  of  thrift  and  substantial  prosperity.  It  had 
much  the  air  of  some  of  the  best  country  towns  in  England.^  The 
marginal  lines  had  not  materially  changed,  as  Price's  plan  of  1743 
shows;  and  the  territory  of  the  little  peninsula  sufficed,  with  but  slight 
changes,  until  the  new  movement  in  life  began  early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  population  had  increased  chiefly  by  process  of  natural  laws, 
unaided  by  any  extensive  immigration  or  influx  from  the  country.  When 
the  small-pox  broke  out  in  1722,  it  was  estimated  that  the  town  contained 
about  twelve  thousand  inhabitants.  ^^^^  ^-. 

Twenty  years  later,  in   1742,  there  -^^y^  (^ /      1/ a 

were  about  eighteen  thousand,  and  , —  iM^/rTt \.0Lyf  J¥  0^^'\^  ^^^-^ 
the     number     scarcely     exceeded      \^  J  '  X:^ 

twenty  thousand  in  1 760.  This  sta- 
tionary character  of  the  population 

aided  no  doubt  in  the  preservation  >.  ^  /^^^     r^"^ 

of  local  characteristics.   Inthevalu-  d d^^"^        C<knA^f^ 

ation  of  1 742  there  were  reported  to  Cy^ 

be  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
nineteen  houses,  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty-six  warehouses ;  twelve 
hundred'  of  the  population  were 
widows,  a  thousand  of  them  being 
set  down  as  poor;  and  there  were 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fourteen  negroes  in  town.^  Peter 
Faneuil  had  just  presented  Faneuil 
Hall  to  the  town ;    and  there  were  .^   /->     O 

standing,  besides  the  Town  House         tOrt^^^  io    /5^  <^ 

and  Province  House,  ten  meeting-  \_J 

houses  of  the  prevailing  faith,  three  signatures  to  a  petition  for  paving  the 
edifices  of  the  Church  of  England,  south  end.^ 

a  French,  a  Quaker,  and  one  Irish  or  Presbyterian  meeting-house.  There 
was  a  work-house  and  an  alms-house,  a  granary  and  four  school-houses. 
The  streets  were   open  and   spacious,  —  at  least,  Burnaby  thought  so, — 

was  governor,  a  likeness  of  him  was  painted  by  lass,  M.D.     London  :   1755,  v°l-  i->  P'  S3i-     [It  is 

John  Johnson,  which  was  burned  up  not  many  fair  to  observe  regarding  Douglass  and  his  book, 

years  ago.     Graham  made  a  mezzotint  from  it  that  unless  corroborated  his  opinions  hardly  pass 

in  1797,  and  from  this  the  likeness  in  Wells's  unchallenged  by  investigators,  and  his  statements 

Life,  iii.,  is  reproduced.  —Ed.)  are  very  often  in  need  of  other  evidence.  — Ed.] 

1  Burnaby's  Travels  through  the  Middle  Set-  ^  [Various  petitions  are  on  the  files  of  the 
tlements  in  North  America,  p.  134.  Burnaby's  City  Clerk's  office,  praying  the  selectmen  for  the 
visit  was  made  just  before  the  great  fire  of  1760.  paving  of  different  streets  and  ways.    The  above 

2  For  these  figures  see  A  Summary,  Historical  is  dated  1714,  and  shows  the  names  of  some  of  the 
and  Political,  of  the  First  Planting,  Progressive  leading  townsmen  of  that  section.  They  asked 
Improvements,  and  Present  State  of  the  British  that  the  highway  from  Deacon  Eliot's  to  the  new 
Settlements  in  North  America,  by  William  Doug-  lane  by  Mr.  Ipses  might  be  paved.  —  Ed.] 
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and  well  paved.  The  harbor  was  busy  with  shipping,  and  Long  Wharf 
stretched  out  nearly  half  a  mile,  with  a  row  of  warehouses  on  its  north 
side,  and  a  battery  planted  at  its  terminus  upon  the  water.  Just  how  the 
town  appeared  to  a  stranger  in  1740  may  be  seen  from  the  animated  account 
given  by  a  Mr.  Bennett,  who  wrote  a  history  of  New  England,  with  a  nar- 
rative of  his  travels,  —  a  work  which  has  remained  in  manuscript,  though 
portions  have  been  copied  into  the  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society.!     j^g  g^yg ;  — 

"At  the  entrance  of  the  bay  there  are  several  rocks  of  great  magnitude,  the  tops 
of  which  appeared  considerably  above  the  surface  of  the  water  at  the  time  of  our 
passing  by  them.  There  are  also  about  a  dozen  little  islands  all  in  view  as  we  ap- 
proach the  town,  some  of  which  are  as  fine  farms  as  any  in  the  whole  country.  This 
town  has  a  good  natural  security,  in  my  opinion ;  for  there  is  great  plenty  of  rocks 
and  shoals,  which  are  not  easy  to  be  avoided  by  strangers  to  the  coasts ;  and  there 
is  but  one  safe  channel  to  approach  the  harbor,  and  that  so  narrow  that  three  ships 
can  hardly  sail  through  abreast ;  but  within  the  harbor  there  is  room  enough  for  five 
hundred  sail  to  lie  at  an  anchor. 

"  The  entrance  to  the  [inner]  harbor  is  defended  by  a  strong  Castle,  which  they 
call  Fort  William,  on  which  there  are  mounted  a  hundred  guns,  twenty  of  which  lie  on 
a  platform  level  with  the  water,  to  prevent  an  enemy  passing  the  Castle,  —  which  is 
a  quarry  surrounded  by  a  covered  way,  joined  with  two  lines  of  communication  to  the 
main  battery.  This  battery  is  situated  so  near  the  channel,  that  all  ships  going  up  to 
town  must  sail  within  musket-shot  of  it.  .  .  .  About  two  leagues  distant  from  the 
Castle,  on  a  rock,  stands  an  exceeding  fine  light-house,^  at  which  there  is  a  guard  con- 
stantly attending  to  prevent  surprise  ;  from  whence  they  make  signals  to  the  Castle  when 
any  ships  come  in  sight,  whether  friend  or  foe.  .  .  .  When  a  signal  is  made  from  off 
the  lighthouse  to  the  Castle  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  if  there  be  more  than  four  or 
five  ships,  then  the  Castle  thereupon  gives  a  signal  to  the  town  ;  and  those  of  the  town 
alarm  the  country  by  firing  of  a  beacon.  And  for  that  purpose  they  have  a  very 
famous  one  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  town,  erected  on  a  hill,  much  like  unto  that 
in  Greenwich  Park,  on  which  Flamstead  House  stands. 

"  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  there  is  a  fine  wharf  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  on  the 
north  side  of  which  are  built  many  warehouses  for  the  storing  of  merchants'  goods  ; 
this  they  call  the  Long  Wharf,  to  distinguish  it  from  others  of  lesser  note.  And  to 
this  wharf  ships  of  the  greatest  burthen  come  up  so  close  as  to  unload  their  cargo  with- 
out the  assistance  of  boats.  From  the  end  of  the  Long  Wharf,  which  lies  east  from 
the  town,  the  buildings  rise  gradually  with  an  easy  ascent  westward  about  a  mile. 
There  are  a  great  many  good  houses  and  several  fine  streets,  little  inferior  to  some  of 
our  best  in  London,  the  principal  of  which  is  King's  Street ;  it  runs  upon  a  line  from 
the  end  of  the  Long  Wharf  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  at  the  upper  end  of 
it  stands  the  Town  House  or  Guild  Hall,  where  the  Governor  meets  the  Council  and 

1  January  meeting,  1861.  ing  old  and  infirm,  he  was  succeeded  in  1733  by 

2  The  one,  I  suppose,  which  the  Legisla-  Robert  Ball,  who  petitioned  to  have  the  light- 
ture,  in  1715,  ordered  erected  on  Beacon  /_  /9  .r^  /) 
Island.  [The  Boston  Neivs-Letter,  Sept.  17,  fj  r  J^  ^  J(7  Wj,  j  y/ 
1716,  records  that  the  lighthouse  at  the  en-  P\y-'K3~~*--^^T/^'~'~~  jO  /^-^-M 
trance  of  the  harbor  was  first  lighted,  Sept.  14.  house  and  the  dwelling  repaired.  He  still  kept 
John  Hayes  was  the  first  keeper  of  it;  but  be-     it  as  late  as  1745.  — Ed.] 
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House  of  Representatives ;  and  the  several  courts  of  Justice  are  held  there  also. 
And  there  are  likewise  walks  for  the  merchants,  where  they  meet  every  day  at  one 
o'clock,  in  imitation  of  the  Exchange  at  London,  which  they  call  by  the  name  of 
Royal  Exchange  too,  round  which  there  are  several  booksellers'  shops ;  and  there  are 
-four  or  five  printing-houses,  which  have  full  employment  in  printing  and  reprinting 
books,  of  one  sort  or  other,  that  are  brought  from  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

"  This  town  was  not  built  after  any  regular  plan,  but  has  been  enlarged  from  time 
to  time  as  the  inhabitants  increased ;  and  is  now,  from  north  to  south,  something 
more  than  two  miles  in  length,  and  in  the  widest  part  about  one  mile  and  a  half 
in  breadth.  .  .  .  There  are  sixty  streets,  forty-one  lanes,  and  eighteen  alleys,  besides 
squares,  courts,  etc.  The  streets  are  well  paved  and  lying  upon  a  descent.  The 
town  is,  for  the  generality,  as  dry  and  clean  as  any  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen. 
When  we  were  upon  the  sea,  that  part  of  the  town  which  lies  about  the  harbor  ap- 
peared to  us  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  or  half-moon ;  and  the  country,  rising  grad- 
ually from  it,  afforded  us  a  pleasant  prospect  of  the  neighboring  fields  and  woods." 

There  was  as  yet  no  bridge  connecting  the  peninsula  with  the  main,  and 
the  Charlestown  Ferry  was  a  busy  place.  Great  complaint  had  been  made 
of  the  remissness  of  the  men  in  charge  of  /^  r^ 

it,  so  that  in  17 10  an  act  was  passed  pro-       Q  1^'vL//j//V'^^  72 

viding  that  there  should  be  "  three  sufficient  yJ^Cf^H^       fi 
suitable  boats  and  appurtenances,  with  able, 

sober  persons  to   row  in  them,  kept  for  -  // 

the  transportation  of  persons  and  horses "       0—--/'^  /^  J^^^^ 

over  the  ferry,  —  one  of  which  was  always     ^    /«»^^^*^  "^j^^^^ 
to  be  in  passage  and  the  others  waiting  f  ^'~  J     ^^ 

at  the  opposite  shores,  each  ready  to  put  ^i-^  ^./^ 

out    as    soon    as    the    third    boat   should  ferrymen  in  i  691.1 

come  alongside.  The  three  boats  were  "  to  continue  plying  from  side 
to  side  with  all  industry  and  dihgence,  daily  (except  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
and  then  to  pass  no  oftener  than  necessity  shall  require),"  from  sunrise 
until  eight  or  nine  at  night,  according  as  it  was  winter  or  summer.^  For 
travel  within  the  town  itself  there  was  abundant  provision.  Douglass,  in 
quoting  from  the  valuation  of  1742,  mentions  four  hundred  and  eighteen 
horses;  and  an  act  passed  June  25,  1744,  provided  that  coaches,  chariots, 
four-wheeled  chaises,  calashes,  and  chairs  should  be  taxed  for  the  repair  of 
Boston  Neck,  but  that  the  carriages  of  the  Governor  and  settled  ministers 
should  be  exempt.  Bennett's  testimony  on  this  point  is  expHcit  and  inter- 
esting: — 

1  [There  is  a  chapter  on  the  early  ferries  in  said  of  him  in  1845,  "  a  few  dollars  earned  on 

W.  W.  Wheildon's  Curiosities  of  History.     Bos-  a  Commencement  Day,  by  ferrying  passengers 

ton,  1880,  p.  27.  — Ed]  over  Charles  River,  shipped  to  Lisbon  in  the 

-  [The  regularly  established  ferries  did  not  shape  of  fish,  and  from  thence  to  London  in  the 

prevent  occasional  other  service  of  this  kind,  and  shape  of  fruit,  and  from  thence  brought  home  to 

sometimes  to  good  purposes.    John  Erving  be-  be  reinvested  in  fish,  laid  the  foundations  of  the 

came  an  eminent  Boston  merchant  (he  was  born  largest  fortune  of  the  day,"     Sabine,  American 

in  1693),   ^"^^   '''^    Hon.   Robert   C,    Winthrop  Loyalists,  \.  406.  —  Ed.] 
VOL.   II.  —  56. 
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"  There  are  several  families  in  Boston  that  keep  a  coach  and  pair  of  horses,  and 
some  few  drive  with  four  horses ;  but  for  chaises  and  saddle-horses,  considering  the 
bulk  of  the  place,  they  outdo  London.  They  have  some  nimble,  lively  horses  for  the 
coach,  but  not  any  of  that  beautiful  black  breed  so  common  in  London.  Their  sad- 
dle-horses all  pace  naturally,  and  are  generally  counted  surefooted ;  but  they  are  not 
kept  in  that  fine  order  as  in  England.'  The  common  draught- horses  used  in  carts 
about  the  town  are  very  small  and  poor,  and  seldom  have  their  fill  of  anything  but 
labor.''^  The  country  carts  -and  wagons  are  generally  drawn  by  oxen,  from  two  to  six, 
according  to  the  distance  of  place,  or  burden  they  are  laden  with.  .  .  .  Their  roads, 
though  they  have  no  turnpikes,  are  exceeding  good  in  summer ;  and  it  is  safe  travelling 
night  or  day,  for  they  have  no  highway  robbers  to  interrupt  them.''  It  is  pleasant 
riding  through  the  woods;  and  the  country  is  pleasantly  interspersed  with  farm- 
houses, cottages,  and  some  few  gentlemen's  seats  between  the  towns." 

Communication  between  Boston  and  the  other  colonies,  as  well  as  with 
England,  was  under  more  or  less  regulation.  A  regular  postmaster  was  ap- 
pointed as  early  as  1677,  by  the  Council;  and  the  postoffice,  in  1704,  was  the 
natural  place  of  publication  for  the  first  journal,  the  Boston  News-Letter. 
The  postmaster,  John  Campbell,  was  the  publisher,  and  in  17 10  he  was  regu- 
larly appointed  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  had  established  a  General 
Postoffice  in  North  America.  Revenue  was  in  part  the  object  of  the  enact- 
ment. The  rate  of  postage  upon  letters  from  England  was  a  shilling  for 
single  letters,  and  so  remained  until  after  the  middle  of  this  century.  There 
was  a  running  account  however  at  the  office,  for  we  find  regular  advertise- 
ments in  the  News-Letter  to  such  effect  as  this :  — 

"  Monday,  the  14th  of  December  last,  being  quarter-day  for  paying  the  postage  of 
letters  at  the  postoffice  in  Boston,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  such  as  have  not  already 
paid,  that  without  fail  they  should  do  it  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  morning  next,  the 
fourth  and  fifth  dayes  of  this  instant  January,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  twelve,  as 
they  desire  to  be  credited  for  the  future."  * 

Something  of  the  primitive  manners  may  be  inferred  from  the  announce- 
ment of  the  postoffice  hours :  — 

"These  are  to  give  notice  to  all  persons  concerned,  that  the  postoffice  in  Boston 
is  opened  every  Monday  morning  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  Sep- 

1  In  1728  there  were  so  many  dogs  in  Bos-  upon   such  short   journeys  as  from  Boston  to 

ton  that  the  butchers  were  excessively  annoyed  Roxbury.     In  the  News-Letter  for  Feb   i    ivn 

by  them ;  and  au  order  was  passed  that  no  per-  we  read  :  "  On  Friday  night  one  Bacon,'  of  Rox- 

son  should  keep  any  dog  in  Boston  above  ten  bury,  going  home  in  his  slade  with  three  horses 

mches  in  height  I    Boston  Town  Reeords,  July  i,  was  bewildered  in  the  dark,  himself  found  dead 

'^^'n-.     1       r      _,        ,  with  the  cold,  next  morning,  one  of  the  horses 

IDrake,  Landmarks  p.  177,  thinks  that  an  drowned  in  the  Marsh,  the  other  two  not  vet 
order  0    the  town  defining  the  length  of  trucks     heard  of."  [There  are  in  the  Historical  Socletl' 

But   earlier  there  were  other  perils   even  *  Boston  News-Letter,  Jan.  4,  .713. 
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tember,  at  seven  of  the  clock,  to  deliver  out  all  letters  that  do  come  by  the  post  till 
twelve  a' clock ;  from  twelve  to  two  a'clock,  being  dinner-time,  no  office  kept ;  and 
from  two  a'clock  in  the  afternoon  to  six  a-clock  the  office  will  be  open  to  take  in  all 
letters  to  go  by  the  Southern  and  Western  post,  and  none  to  be  taken  in  after  that  hour, 
excepting  for  the  Eastern  post  till  seven  at  night."  ^ 

There  was  not  apparently  very  rigid  discipline  in  the  postoffice.  The 
postmaster  complains  in  his  paper  that  people  were  in  the  habit  of  going  on 
board  vessels  when  they  came  into  port  and  taking  possession  of  letters,  with 
the  promise  to  deliver  them  to  the  proper  persons.  He  reminds  them  that 
by  Act  of  Parliament  all  masters  of  vessels,  or  passengers,  having  letters  are 
to  deliver  them  only  to  the  postmaster  or  his  deputy,  and  to  receive  a  penny 
for  each  letter  so  delivered ;  "  and  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  mer- 
chants and  others  it's  thought  very  proper  for  all  masters  (as  it  has  been 
usual)  to  make  a  fair  alphabetical  list  of  the  names  and  number  of  letters 
in  his  bagg,  which  list  hung  up  at  the  office-door  would  soon  resolve  any 
person  if  they  had  any  letters  by  such  a  ship."  ^  The  first  published  list 
of  letters  uncalled  for  appeared,  according  to  Drake,^  in  the  News-Letter  for 
Jan.  30,  175s,  and  contained  351  names. 

Unquestionably  the  chief  impression  made  then  by  Boston  on  a  stranger 
was  its  great  activity  as  a  trading-town,  and,  in  connection  with  that,  its  large 
ship-building  interests.  In  these  respects  it  led  all  the  settlements  of  the 
British- American  colonies ;  yet  when  Sam  Adams,  after  leaving  college,  en- 
gaged in  business  with  his  father,  he  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  narrow  policy 
of  British  legislation  which  had  already  begun  to  tell  on  Boston  commerce 
and  ship-building.*  A  fanciful  derivation  at  one  time  connected  the  word 
caucus,  which  first  appeared  about  1724,  with  the  political  meetings  attended 
by  Sam  Adams's  father,  and  composed  chiefly  of  ship-building  mechanics 
or  calkers  at  the  North  End.  The  enterprise,  which  had  been  opened  by 
John  Winthrop's  "  Blessing  of  the  Bay,"  had  been  enlarged  and  had  become 
the  great  industry  of  the  town.  On  Price's  plan  one  may  count  sixteen 
ship-yards,  and  there  were  no  doubt  other  less  important  ones.  In  1738, 
according  to  Burke,^  there  were  built  at  Boston  forty-one  topsail  vessels  of 
6,324  tons  in  all;  in  1743  the  number  had  fallen  off  to  thirty;  in  1746  there 
were  but  twenty,  and  in  1749  the  number  was  reduced  to  fifteen,  making 
but  2,450  tons  of  shipping.®    The  connection  between  the  ship-building  and 

^  Boston  J\rews-Leiter,'M.3.y  2^,iyH.    [Andros,  194  vessels.    "I  believe  I  may  venture  to  say 

in  his  time,  had  planned  a  post  to  Connecticut  there  are  more  good  vessels  "  says  that  governor, 

once   a  month,  and  each   three  weeks  in  sum-  "belonging  to  the  town  of  Boston  than  to  all 

mer;  but  in  1711  mails  were  running  regularly  Scotland  and  Ireland."  —  Ed.] 
east   and  west  from  Boston,  and  once  a  week  ^  Account  of  the   European    Settlements    in 

a  carrier  went  to  Plymouth.  —  Ed.]  America,  ii.  183. 

^  Ibid.,  April  11,  1715.  6  [jj,  ^^  Gleaner  Articles  of  N.  I.  Bowditch, 

^  History  of  Boston,  p.  636.  Nos.  16,  17,  and  51,  there  are  some  data  about 

<  [In  1698  Bellomont  had  classed  the  ships  the  Boston  ropewalks  of  this  century.     He  says 

belonging  to   Boston:    One   hundred  to  three  (No.  22)  that  "fourteen  ropewalks   in   Boston 

hundred  tons,  25;  one  hundred  and  under,  38;  were  probably  spinning  all  at  once  for  a  jieriod 

brigantines,  50;  ketches,  13  ;  sloops,  67  ;  in  all,  of  at  least  sixty  years." — Ed.] 
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commerce  of  the  town  is  pointed  out  by  the  same  writer,  who  describes  the 
method  of  the  merchants :  — 

"  The  business  of  ship-building  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  which  Boston  or 
the  other  seaport  towns  in  New  England  carry  on.  Ships  are  sometimes  built  here 
upon  commission,  but  frequently  the  merchants  of  New  England  have  them  con- 
structed on  their  own  account,  and  loading  them  with  the  produce  of  the  colony,  — 
naval  stores,  fish,  and  fish-oil  principally,  —  they  send  them  out  upon  a  trading  voyage 
to  Spain,  Portugal,  or  the  Mediterranean  ;  where,  having  disposed  of  their  cargo,  they 
make  what  advantage  they  can  by  freight,  until  such  time  as  they  can  sell  the  vessel 
herself  to  advantage,  which  they  seldom  fail  to  do  in  a  reasonable  time.  They  receive 
the  value  of  the  vessel,  as  well  as  of  the  freight  of  the  goods  which  from  time  to  time 
they  carried,  and  of  the  cargo  with  which  they  sailed  originally,  in  bills  of  exchange 
upon  London ;  for,  as  the  people  of  New  England  have  no  commodity  to  return  for 
the  value  of  above  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  they  take  in  various  sorts  of 
goods  from  England,  but  some  naval  stores,  —  and  those  in  no  great  quantities, — they 
are  obliged  to  keep  the  balance  somewhat  even  by  this  circuitous  commerce,  which, 
though  not  carried  on  with  Great  Britain,  nor  with  British  vessels,  yet  centres  in  its  profits, 
where  all  the  money  which  the  colonies  can  make  in  any  manner  must  centre  at  last."  ■" 

From  Christmas,  1747,  to  Christmas,  1748,^  five  hundred  and  forty  vessels 
cleared  from  the  port  of  Boston,  and  four  hundred  and  thirty  entered ;  and 
these  numbers  did  not  include  coasting  and  fishing  vessels,  of  at  least  an 
equal  number.  Burke  calls  the  New  England  people  the  Dutch  of  America, 
for  they  were  carriers  for  all  the  colonies  of  North  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  and  even  for  some  parts  of  Europe.  The  proportionate  size  of  the 
vessels  may  be  inferred  from  the  accounts  of  the  Boston  Naval  Office  on 
foreign  voyages,  where,  from  Michaelmas,  1747,  to  Michaelmas,  1748,  four 
hundred  and  ninety-one  vessels  cleared,  of  which  fifty-one  were  ships,  forty- 
four  snows,  fifty-four  brigs,  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  sloops,  and  ninety- 
three  schooners.^ 

1  Account  of  the  European  Settlements  in  ketch  "  Samuel,"  Giles  Fifield ;  ketch  "  Friend- 
America,  ii.  175.  ship,"  thirty   tons,  six   men,    Thomas   Winsor; 

2  [For  the  purposes  of  a  comparison  with  a  ship  "  Swan,"  Andrew  Belcher ;  brigantine  "Sup- 
period  fifty  years  earlier,  the  reader  may  find,  if  he  ply,"  John  Hunt ;  ship  "  Rebecca,"  John  Hobby ; 
is  curious,  in  the  Massachusetts  Archives,  "  Com-  ketch  "  George,"  Andrew  Eliot ;  brigantine 
mercial,"  i.,  lists  of  the  clearances  from  Boston,  "Blessing,"  of  Charlestown,  Bartholomew  Green; 
during  a  part  of  the  inter-charter  period,  1686-88.  pink  "  Endeavor  "  Simon  Eyre ;  bark  "  Tryal '' 
The  names  of  a  few  of  the  vessels  and  command-  Barrakah  Arnold  ;  ship  "  Friendship,"  one  hun- 
ers  of  most  frequent  occurrence  follow.  They  dred  tons,  fourteen  guns,  John  Ware ;  sloop 
are  all  given  as  belonging  to   Boston,  unless  "  Providence,"  John  Rainsford. 

otherwise  designated:—  There  are  other  lists  of  clearances  in  this 
Ketch  "  Amity,"  John  Bonner ;  ketch  "Mary  same  volume,  1701-14.  See  notice  of  the  re- 
and  Elizabeth,"  of  Charlestown,  Nathaniel  Cary ;  turns  for  a  part  of  the  time  of  the  Naval  Office, 
ship  "James,"  Job  Prince ;  sloop  "  Swan,"  John  in  the  British  State- Paper  Office,  as  cited  by  Pal- 
Nelson  ;  ketch  "  Abigail,"  Andrew  Eliot ;  ketch  frey,  iii.  566.  —  Ed.] 

«  Mary,"  Jonathan  Balston ;  bark  "  Lidia,"  Ben-  «  Douglass,  i.  538.     It  was  now  about  thirtv- 

jamm   Guilham;   ship    "Society,"   ninety   tons,  four   years    after    the    invention   of    the    name 

four  guns,  ten  men,  Thomas  Fayerweather  ;  ship  "  schooner."    [See  Babson,  ffzstory  of  Gloucester 

"Nevis     Merchant,"     Timothy     Clarke;    ship  p.  251,  for  the  usual  story  of  the  origin  of  the 

'  Swallow,"  John  Eldridge  ;  brig  "  Silvanus,"  of  name.     A  bystander  at   the  launch  of  one  ex- 

Charlestown,  Bartholomew  Green;   ship  "Dol-  claimed,  "How  she  schoons  !  "    and  the  name 

phm,    John  Foy;  ketch  "Lark,"  John  Walley;  grew  out  of  it.  — Ed.] 
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The  ships  that  sailed  out  from  Boston  harbor  carried  beef,  pork,  fish, 
lumber,  and  oil;  and  from  the  West  Indies  brought  rice,  pitch,  spices, 
logwood,  rum,  and  sugar.  They  brought  good  rum  from  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  best  refined  sugar  from  London;  but  for  ordinary  consumption 
New  England  rum  and  sugar  served,  and  a  brisk  business  was  carried  on  at 
Boston  in  distilling.     Burke  says :  — 

"  The  quantity  of  spirits  which  they  distil  in  Boston  from  the  molasses  they  bring 
in  from  all  parts  of  the  West  Indies  is  as  surprising  as  the  cheap  rate  at  which  they  vend 
it,  which  is  under  two  shillings  a  gallon  ;  with  this  they  supply  almost  all  the  consump- 
tion of  our  colonies  in  North  America,  the  Indian  trade  there,  the  vast  demands  of 
their  own  and  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  and,  in  great  measure,  those  of  the  African 
trade ;  but  they  are  more  famous  for  the  quantity  and  cheapness  than  for  the  excel- 
lency of  their  rum." ' 

There  are  eight  still-houses  marked  on  Price's  plan,  divided  between  the 
Mill  Pond  and  the  wharves  near  the  foot  of  Essex  Street.^ 

The  importance  of  the  commercial  and  "manufacturing  interests  of  Bos- 
ton at  this  time  is  illustrated  further  by  two  interesting  papers  preserved 
in  the  Town  Records,  under  dates  of  Jan.  i,  1735,  and  March  16,  1742, — 
the  latter  reiterating  and  adding  to  the  statements  and  arguments  of  the 
former,  both  representing  the  check  to  prosperity  which  the  town  had 
received,  and  calling  upon  the  General  Court  to  take  into  account  the  con- 
sideration urged  in  apportioning  Boston's  share  of  the  provincial  expenses. 
The  statement  of  1 742  declares :  — 

"  The  greatest  advantage  this  town  reaped  from  that  trade  [to  London]  was  by 
ship-building,  which  employed  most  of  our  tradesmen.  But  that  is  now  reduced  so 
that  whereas  in  1 735  orders  might  arrive  for  building  forty  sail  of  ships,  there  has 
been  as  yet  but  orders  for  two,  by  which  means  the  most  advantageous  branch  of 
trade  to  our  mother  country,  being  lessened  to  so  great  a  degree,  must  necessarily 
oblige  a  great  many  of  our  useful  tradesmen  to  leave  the  town,  as  many  have  already 
done  ;  so  that  this  town  will  suffer  exceedingly  for  want  of  that  branch  of  trade  being 
properly  supported,  and  thereby  rendered  much  less  able  to  support  a  large  tax,  than 
from  the  decline  of  all  the  other  branches  of  trade  together,  by  reason  that  that  branch 
employed  more  men  than  all  the  rest." 

The  same  alarm  was  expressed  regarding  the  cod-fishery  and  the  dis- 
tillery business.  The  quantity  of  molasses  distilled  in  1742  had  fallen  off 
two  thirds  from  that  in  1735,  and  the  complaint  at  that  time  was  that  it  had 
suffered  loss  of  half  its  customary  business. 

The  merchant  marine  of  Boston  had  other  perils  than  those  of  naviga- 
tion. From  the  earliest  settlement  pirates  had  annoyed  the  colony,  and  in 
the  disturbances  connected  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  they 

^  Burke,  Account,  ii.  174.  as  early  as  17 14,  by  Henry  Hill,  distiller,  and  by 

2  "  The  oldest  one  is  that  now,  and  for  some  Thomas  Hill  after  him.     Besides  this  there  were 

time,  in  possession  of  the  French  family,  which  Avery's   and    Haskins's."  —  Drake,  Old  Land- 

appears  to  have  been  improved  for  that  purpose  marks  of  Boston,  p.  406. 
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began  to  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  commerce.  These  pirates  were  by  no 
means  from  over  seas  only,  but  came  from  Boston  and  other  New  England 
seaports.^  In  1689  one  Ponnd  was  captured,  and  his  indictment  charged 
that  "  being  under  a  red  flag  at  the  head  of  the  mast,  purposely  and  in  de- 
fiance of  their  Majesties'  authority,  had  wilfully  and  with  malice  aforethought 
committed  murder  and  piracy  upon  the  high  seas,  being  instigated  there- 
unto by  the  Devil."  ^  In  1704  John  Quelch,  —  most  appropriate  name  for  a 
pirate,  —  with  five  of  his  crew,  was  caught  and  executed  in  Boston.^  One  of 
the  most  tragical  terminations  to  a  piratical  career  was  in  the  case  of  Cap- 
tain Samuel  Bellamy,  master  of  the  pirate  ship  "  Whidah."  It  was  in  the 
year  171 7,  and  this  captain  of  the  pirates  had  more  than  a  hundred  men  in 
his  fleet.  He  had  captured  a  snow,  and  promised  to  give  the  skipper  his 
vessel  again  if  he  would  pilot  him  into  Provincetown  harbor.  Tradition  has 
it  that  the  skfpper  threw  over  a  burning  tar-barrel  which  decoyed  the  fleet 
upon  Wellfleet  bar.  At  any  rate  the  pirates  were  wrecked,  a  hundred  dead 
bodies  were  washed  ashore,  and  only  nine  men  escaped.  Of  these  six  were 
tried,  condemned,  and  executed.  The  wreck  of  the  pirates  haunted  the 
coast.  "  At  times  to  this  day"  [1793],  says  Levi  Whitman,  the  historian  of 
Wellfleet,  "  there  are  King  William  and  Queen  Mary's  coppers  picked  up, 
and  pieces  of  silver  called  cob-money.  The  violence  of  the  seas  moves  the 
sands  on  the  outer  bar,  so  that  at  times  the  iron  caboose  of  the  ship  at  low 
ebbs  has  been  seen."  * 


'  [A  law  against  piracy  had  been  passed  Oct. 
15.  1673-  — Ed.] 

^  Drake,  History  of  Boston,  p.  490.  [The  orig- 
inal minutes  of  the  evidence  against  Ponnd  are 
given  in  the  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  ii. 
393,  being  the  testimony  of  Benjamin  Gallop, 
Abraham  Adams,  Colburn  Turell,  and  Daniel 
Langley,  who  accompanied  Captain  Samuel 
Pease  in  the  Boston  sloop  "  Mary,"  in  pursuit. 
Pease  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  encounter. 
The  name  of  the  pirate  is  given  as  Pounds  in  the 
pamphlet,-  Vindication  of  New  England,  attrib- 
uted to  Increase  Mather,  and  reprinted  in  the 
Andros  Tracts,  ii.  54.  Dr.  Bullivant's  Journal 
says:  "Feb.  20,  1689-go.  The  General!  Court 
pardoned  all  the  pirates  except  Tom  Pounds. 
24th.  Tom  Pounds  further  reprieved  at  the  in- 
stance of  Mr.  Epaphus  Shrimpton  and  sundry 
women  of  quality.  27th.  The  condemned  pirates 
are  now  told  that  they  may  be  at  liberty,  paying 
13:6:8  1  man  fees,  or  be  sold  into  Virginea. 
Tom  Pounds  excepted."  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc, 
1878,  p.  104.  — Ed.] 

^  fA  somewhat  circumstantial  account  of 
Quelch's  behavior  at  the  execution  was  given  in 
a  sheet  supplementing  one  of  the  jVews-Letters, 
and  called  "  An  Account  of  the  Behaviour  and 
Last  Dying  Speeches  of  John  Quelch,  John 
Lambert,  Christopher  Scudamore,  John  Miller, 
Eramus  Peterson,  and  Peter  Roach,  the  six  Pi- 


rates that  were  Executed  in  Charles  River,  Bos- 
ton side,  Friday,  June  30,  1704."  They  walked 
guarded  by  forty  musketeers,  with  constables, 
two  ministers,  etc.,  to  Scarlet's  Wharf,  and  were 
thence  conveyed  by  water  to  the  gallows.  (Buck- 
ingham, Reminiscences,  i.  15.)  Sewall  gives  a 
bustling  account  of  the  movements  made  to  cap- 
ture Quelch  and  his  men.  Sewall  Papers,  ii. 
106-111,  where  various  items  appertaining  are 
copied  from  the  News-Letter  in  a  note.  — EaJ 

*  I  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  iii.  120  [where  will 
be  found  a  full  account  of  the  wreck  of  the 
"  Whidah,"  which  carried  twenty-four  guns. 
Captain  Cyprian  Southack  had  been  sent  out  to 
look  after  her.  (See  Vol.  I.  p.  58,  note,  of  this 
History.)  And  in  the  Massachusetts  Archives, 
"Letters,"  i.  288,  etc.,  are  various  reports  from 
him  about  this  pursuit.  He  represents  that 
he  buried  one  hundred  and  two  of  the  pirates. 
Southack's  Journal  for  the  time  is  in  Massa- 
chusetts Archives,  "Journals,"  p.  16.  Hutchin- 
son, Massachusetts  Bay,  ii.  223,  also  mentions 
it,  giving  the  vessel  twenty-three  guns,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty  men.  One  Englishman  and 
one  Indian  are  represented  as  being  saved  from 
the  wreck.  Bellamy,  before  his  catastrophe,  had 
put  some  of  his  men  on  a  prize  he  had  taken, 
which  was  subsequently  captured ;  and  several 
of  the  prisoners  thus  secured  were  executed 
at  Boston,  Nov-  15,   1717.  — Ed.] 
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Thoreau,  in  "  The  Highland  Light,"  repeats  another  tradition :  "  For 
many  years  after  this  shipwreck  a  man  of  a  very  singular  and  frightful  aspect 
used  every  spring  and  autumn  to  be  seen  travelling  on  the  Cape,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  been  one  of  Bellamy's  crew.  The  presumption  is  that  he 
went  to  some  place  where  money  had  been  secreted  by  the  pirates,  to  get 
such  a  supply  as  his  exigencies  required.  When  he  died,  many  pieces  of 
gold  were  found  in  a  girdle  which  he  constantly  wore."  ^ 

Another  noted  pirate,  whose  gibbeted  body  has  haunted  Nix's  Mate, 
was  William  Fly,  who  was  boatswain  on  the  snow  "  Elizabeth  "  bound  for 
Guinea  from  Jamaica,  in  May,  1726.  Some  of  the  ship's  crew  mutinously 
conspired  with  him,  and  after  drowning  the  captain  and  mate  they  turned 
the  peaceful  "Elizabeth"  into  "Fame's  Revenge,"  —  for  piracy  seems  to 
have  a  natural  alliance  with  melodrama,  —  and,  having  their  vessel  well 
stocked  with  provisions  and  powder,  set  sail  for  the  home  coast.  They 
captured  a  sloop  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  and  began  to  enlarge 
their  plans ;  but  WiUiam  Atkinson,  a  passenger  on  the  sloop,  with  some  of 
the  sailors  who  had  been  pressed,  turned  upon  the  pirates  and  got  the 
upper  hand.  They  secured  Fly  and  three  associates,  bound  them  in  irons, 
and  brought  the  vessel  into  Boston  harbor,  where  the  pirates  were  tried, 
condemned,  and  all  but  one  executed.  Fly,  as  the  captain,  suffering  the 
extrertie  penalty,  was  hung  in  irons  at  Nix's  Mate,  where  his  two  confeder- 
ates were  buried ;  and  his  bones  hung  and  rattled  in  the  air  for  a  good  while 
as  a  warning  to  all  seafaring  men.^ 

A  pirate  in  these  days  was  as  detestable  an  enemy  to  good  order  as  a 
horse-thief  in  the  early  days  on  the  frontier,  and  met  with  as  swift  and  con- 
dign punishment.  But  he  was  treated  to  the  entire  process  of  the  law,  and  a 
little  more ;  for,  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  community,  the  men  thus  convicted 
were  visited  with  the  strongest  expression  of  spiritual  reproof.  The  trial 
was  invested  with  the  most  solemn  and  impressive  ceremonies.  The  judge 
prayed,  and  made  his  sentence  a  sermon  with  a  very  pointed  application. 
On  the  Sunday  preceding  the  execution,  or  it  may  be  at  the  Thursday 
lecture,  the  condemned  man  was  brought  into  the  meeting-house,  well 
loaded  with  chains,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people,  was  made 
the  centre  of  the  devotional  and  hortatory  exercises.  His  sins  were  spread 
out  before  him  in  the  face  of  the  congregation,  and  he  heard  himself  pre- 
sented in  all  his  guilt  at  the  throne  of  Divine  retribution.^     When  the  day 

1  H.  D.  Thoreau,  Cape  Cod,  p.  148.  Burrill's  [the  mate]  heads  were  brought  to  Bos- 

2  [Drake,  Boston,  p.  570,  says  that  Bird  Island  ton  in  pickle."  This  diary  also  confirms  Drake's 
was  the  usual  scene  of  such  ghastly  gibbeting,  and  supposition.  "  June  8,  1724.  Went  to  see  the 
he  refers  to  the  Boston  Gazette  of  1724  as  con-  pirates  in  Gibbits  at  Bird  Island."  The  man-of- 
taining  the  best  account  of  the  career  of  another  war  "  Sea-horse,"  Captain  Durell,  was  for  some 
noted  pirate,  —  John  Phillips,  —  who,  having  years  stationed  here  to  be  used  in  expeditions 
forced   into  his  service  some  young  men,  they  against  pirates.  —  Ed.] 

rose  upon  him,  killed  him,  mastered  the  crew,  '  Several  of  the  sermons  preached  on  such 
and  brought  his  vessel  into  Boston,  May  3,  1724.  occasions  have  been  preserved  in  print,  and  con- 
Jeremiah  Bumstead's  diary,  in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  tain  references  to  the  criminals  which  intimate 
Geneal.  Reg.,  1861,  p.  201,  says  ;  "  Phillips's  and  th^t  these  men  had  as  morbid  an  interest  in  their 
VOL.  n.  —  57. 
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of  execution  came,  a  public  procession  attended  him  as  he  was  drawn 
in  a  cart  with  his  coffin  behind  him.  He  was  executed,  after  more  preach- 
ing and  praying,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. The  execution  took  place  sometimes  at  the  foot  of  the  Common, 
sometimes  on  Boston  Neck,  at  Charlestown  Ferry,  and  at  a  place  called  - 
Broughton's  Hill,  on  Charles  River,  "  about  midway  between  Hanson's 
Point  and  Broughton's  warehouse,"  when  the  river  would  be  covered  with 
boats  containing  spectators.' 

This  active  commercial  spirit  which  had  made  Boston  the  centre  of  cis- 
Atlantic  trade,  and  had  kept  the  shipwright's  saw  and  hammer  busy,  while 
the  harbor  was  lively  with  vessels  coming  and  going,  and  the  wharves  and 
warehouses  were  confused  with  goods  of  all  kinds,  was  bringing  forward  a 

body  of  citizens  who  expanded 
■    >r^  tiJ^  ^^    ^^\J^  under   their  wealth    and   pros- 

ed/«-/^2<.  .Hr  ^^  yCdU^  perity,  and  began  to  build  for 

themselves  those  square,  roomy 
mansions  which  have  not  yet 
wholly  disappeared  from  Boston 
streets,  but  increase  in  splendor 
as  the  imagination  travels  back 
to  those  which  have  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  changes  of  the 
town.  We  found  it  imposs?ible 
to  reconstruct  the  wooden  walls 
of  Governor  Winthrop's  house 
at  the  head  of  Milk  Street.  It 
was  torn  down  during  the  siege 
of  Boston  ;  but  it  was  standing 
at  this  time  as  a  memorial  of 
early  Colonial  Boston  in  primi- 
tive contrast  to  the  stately 
some  of  which  lingered  into  the  present 
century.  Sam  Adams's  father  was  not  one  of  the  great  merchant  princes 
of  the  day ;  he  was  a  respectable  citizen,  living  comfortably  and  honorably  ; 
his  house  on  Purchase  Street,^  standing  in  a  spacious  garden,  looked  upon 


ASSESSORS    IN    1 708. 

buildings  of  Provincial  Boston, - 


execution  as  more  modern  offenders.  The  ser- 
mon preached  before  Fly's  execution  was  printed 
under  the  title  ;  "  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into 
the  Hands  of  the  Living  God.  A  Sermon  preached 
to  some  miserable  Pirates,  July  10,  1720,  on  the 
Lord's  Day  before  their  Execution.  By  Benjamin 
Colman,  pastor  of  a  church  in  Boston."  In  an 
appendix  giving  an  account  of  the  piracy  Mr. 
Colman  says  :  "  Fly  refused  to  come  into  pub- 
liclc.  I  moved  the  others  for  his  sake  to  let  me 
preach  to  them  in  private  ;  but  they  said  it  was 
the  last  Sabbath  they  had  to  live,  and  they  ear- 
nestly desired  to  be  in  an  assembly  of  worship- 


pers, that  they  might  have  the  Prayers  of  many 
together  over  them,  and  that  others  might  take 
the  more  warning  by  them."  —  See  Sargent, 
Dealings  with  the  Dead,  ii.  630.  [It  is  said  in 
Bumstead's  diary  that  on  the  next  lecture-day 
after  execution  Dr.  Mather,  in  giving  out  the  six- 
teenth psalm,  did  not  mention  them  "otherwise 
than  in  a  bold  scorn,"  by  reading  the  line, — 

"My  lips  their  names  shall  Fly^ '  —  Ed.] 

1  SewalPs  Diary,  ii.  109,  TIO. 

[See  Introduction  to  this  volume.  —  Ed.] 
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the  harbor,  and  was  surmounted  by  an  observatory,  which  could  be  reached 
also  by  an  outer  staircase.  But  Adams's  friend  Hancock  lived  in  a  house 
built  by  his  uncle  in  1737,  which,  even  in  its  contracted  quarters  of  a  later 
date,  when  well  known  to  Bostonians  not  yet  of  middle  age,  gave  some 
notion  of  the  generous  living  of  Boston  in  the  height  of  the  provincial 
period.     A  description  of  it  belongs  to  another  chapter. 

The  novelist  Cooper's  description  of  the  Frankland  house  on  Garden 
Court  Street  may  stand  as  a  tolerably  just  account  of  a  house  which  was 
regarded  in  the  province  as  expressing  the  greatest  personal  pride :  — 

"The  house  was  of  bricks,  and  of  an  exterior  altogether  more  pretending  than 
most  of  those  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  town.  It  was  heavily  ornamented  in  wood, 
according  to  the  taste  of  a  somewhat  earlier  day,  and  presented  a  front  of  seven 
windows  in  its  two  upper  stories,  those  at  the  extremes  being  much  narrower  than  the 
others.  The  lower  floor  had  the  same  arrangement,  with  the  exception  of  the  princi- 
pal door.  .  .  .  The  youth  was  conducted  through  a  hall  of  some  dimensions,  into  an 
apartment  which  opened  from  one  of  its  sides.  This  room  would  be  considered,  at 
the  present  day,  much  too  small  to  contain  the  fashion  of  a  country  town ;  but  what 
importance  it  wanted  in  size  was  amply  compensated  for  in  the  richness  and  labor  of 
its  decorations.  The  walls  were  divided  into  compartments  by  raised  panel-work, 
beautifully  painted  with  imaginary  landscapes  and  ruins.  The  glittering,  varnished 
surfaces  of  these  pictures  were  burdened  with  armorial  bearings,  which  were  intended 
to  illustrate  the  alliances  of  the  family.  Beneath  the  surbase  were  smaller  divisions  of 
panels,  painted  with  various  architectural  devices ;  and  above  it  rose,  between  the 
compartments,  fluted  pilasters  of  wood,  with  gilded  capitals.  A  heavy  wooden  and 
highly  ornamented  cornice  stretched  above  the  whole,  furnishing  an  appropriate  out- 
line to  the  walls.  .  .  .  The  floor,  which  shone  equally  with  the  furniture,  was  tessellated 
with  small  alternate  squares  of  red  cedar  and  pine,  and  in  the  centre  were  the  '  salient 
lions '  of  Lechmere,  attempted  by  the  blazonry  of  the  joiner.^  On  either  side  of  the 
ponderous  and  labored  mantel  were  arched  compartments,  of  plainer  work,  denoting 
use  ;  the  sliding  panels  of  one  of  which,  being  raised,  displayed  a  buffet  groaning  with 
massive  plate."  ^ 

The  houses  and  gardens  of  Boston  of  that  day  still  remain  in  the  memory 
of  some ;  and,  though  they  are  gone  now,  a  few  similar  estates  in  Cambridge, 
Salem,  and  Waltham  continue  to  represent  the  spaciousness  and  ease  of  liv- 
ing which  characterized  houses  dating  from  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  One  may  still  hear  the  older  generation  describe  the  departed 
glories  of  the  Gardiner  Greene  Place  on  Pemberton  Hill,  the  Hutchinson 
house,  the  Andrews  house,  and  other  equally  generous  estates.  The  com- 
mercial prosperity  was  closely  connected  with  the  governing  class,  both  in 
business  and  society.  It  was  commerce  which  gave  the  Hutchinson  family 
its  distinction  at  first,  and  Sir  Harry  Frankland  was  an  officer  of  the  cus- 
toms.    The  royal  governors  and  their  assistants  were  engaged  in  trade,  and 

'  Cooper  has  applied  the  actual  decoration  William  Clark,  who  built  and  occupied  the  house 
to  the  purposes  of  his  story;  the  centrepiece  before  Frankland, — a  bar  with  three  white  swans, 
was  a  shield  bearing  the  device  of  the  family  of  ^  Lionel  Lincoln,  ch,  iii. 
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it  was  the  prosperous  voyages  of  their  ships  which  filled  their  houses  with 
solid  furniture  and  plate,  and  gave  their  wives  and  daughters,  as  well  as  them- 
selves, the  rich  apparel  which  Copley  found  so  useful  in  his  portraits.  We 
have  already  had  from  Mr.  Bennett  a  glimpse  of  the  horsemen  and  horse- 
women, the  coaches  and  attendants,  that  made  Boston  streets  look  a  little 
like  London.      Listen  to  him  a  little  further :  — 

"  When  the  ladies  ride  out  to  take  the  air,  it  is  generally  in  a  chaise  or  chair,  and  then 
but  a  single  horse  ;  and  tliey  have  a  negro  servant  to  drive  them.  The  gentlemen  ride 
out  here  as  in  England,  some  in  chairs,  and  others  on  horseback,  with  their  negroes  to 


FURNTIURE    OF    THE    PROVINCIAL    PERIOD. 


attend  them.  They  travel  in  mucli  the  same  manner  on  Inisiness  as  for  pleasure,  and 
are  attended  in  both  by  their  black  equipages.'-  .  .  .  For  their  domestic  amusements, 
every  afternoon,  after  drinking  tea,  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  walk  the  Mall,  and  from 
thence  adjourn  to  one  another's  houses  to  spend  the  evening,  — those  that  are  not  dis- 

'   [John  Adams's  Diary  shows  us  how  tlie  ele-  beds  with  crimson  damask  curtains  and  countev- 

gance  of  those  days  struck  that  rising  man.     He  panes,  the  beautiful  chimney  clock,  the  spacious 

writes  in  1766:  "Dined  at  Mr.  Nick.  Boylston's  garden,  are  the  most   magnificent  of  anything  I 

—  an    elegant    dinner    indeed.      Went  over  the  have  ever  seen." — Works,  ii.  179. — Ed.) 
house  to  view  the  furniture,  which  alone  cost  a  -   [Jonathan    Wardell,    in   1712,    set   up  the 

thousand   pounds   sterling.     A  seat  it  is  for  a  first   hackney   coach  in   Boston,   at  the  Orange 

nobleman,  a  prince.       The     Turkev  carpets,  the  Tree    Inn,   near    the    head    of   Hanover    Street. 

painted    hangings,  the    martile    tables,  the    rich  — Klj.] 
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posed  to  attend  the  e\ening  lecture  ;  which  they  may  do,  if  they  please,  six  nights  in 
seven  the  year  round.  \A'hat  they  call  the  Mall  is  a  walk  on  a  fine  green  common 
adjoining  to  the  south-west  side  of  the  town.     It  is  near  half  a  mile  over,  with  two 


NICH0L.4S    EOYTJiTON. 


'    [This  follows  the  larger  picture  of  the  two  of  Rhetoric  in  the  University.    This  picture  was 

owned  by  Harvard  College,  both   of  which  are  painted  at  the  expense  of  the  College  after  its 
by  Copley.     The  smaller  one  is  dated   1767.     A  -  benefactor's  death, from  an  original  in  possession 

three-fourths  length,  likewise  by  Copley,  is  owned  of  the  family.     President  Quincy  calls  it  "  one  of 

by  the  Hon.  IMoses  Kimball.      (Perkins,  Cop/ey's  the  most  successful  and  finished  labors  of  tliat 

Life  and  Paintings, 'f.-^.)     Boylston  was  born  in  distinguished  artist."     History  of  Harvard  Uni- 

1716,  and  died  1771.    He  founded  a  professorship  viersify,  ii.  215. — Ed.] 
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rows  of  young  trees  planted  opposite  to  each  other,  with  a  fine  footway  between,  in 
imitation  of  St.  James  Park ;  and  part  of  the  bay  of  the  sea  which  encircles  the  town, 
taking  its  course  along  the  north-west  side  of  the  Common,  —  by  which  it  is  bounded 
on  the  one  side,  and  by  the  country  on  the  other,  —  forms  a  beautiful  canal,  in  view 
of  the  walk.  Their  rural  diversions  are  chiefly  shooting  and  fishing.  For  the  former, 
the  woods  afford  them  plenty  of  game ;  and  the  rivers  and  ponds  with  which  this 
country  abounds  yield  them  great  plenty,  as  well  as  variety,  of  fine  fish.  The  govern- 
ment being  in  the  hands  of  dissenters,  they  don't  admit  of  plays  or  music-houses  ; 
but,  of  late,  they  have  set  up  an  assembly,  to  which  some  of  the  ladies  resort.  But 
they  are  looked  upon  to  be  none  of  the  nicest  in  regard  to  their  reputation ;  and  it  is 
thought  it  will  soon  be  suppressed,  for  it  is  much  taken  notice  of  and  exploded  by  the 
religious  and  sober  part  of  the  people.'  But  notwithstanding  plays  and  such  like 
diversions  do  not  obtain  here,  they  don't  seem  to  be  dispirited  nor  moped  for  want  of 
them,  for  both  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  dress  and  appear  as  gay,  in  common,  as 
courtiers  in  England  on  a  coronation  or  birthday.  And  the  ladies  here  visit,  drink 
tea,  and  indulge  every  little  piece  of  gentility  to  the  height  of  the  mode,  and  neglect 
the  affairs  of  their  families  with  as  good  a  grace  as  the  finest  ladies  in  London."  " 

The  portraits  by  Copley  in  public  and  private  galleries  are,  after  all,  the 
best  testimony  which  we  have  of  this  aspect  of  Boston  life,  and  of  the  pros- 
perous life  of  the  province  in  general.  Most  of  the  houses  are  gone,  the 
gardens  have  disappeared,  the  furniture  has  been  scattered,  the  dresses  have 
been  worn  out,  save  here  and  there  a  piece  of  rich  goods  which  has  been 
handed  down  as  an  heirloom ;  but  the  portraits  by  Copley,  and  the  few  by 
Blackburn,  Smibert,  and  Pelham  remain  to  give  a  distinct  impression  of  the 
characteristics  of  wealth  and  social  position  in  Provincial  Boston. 

Copley  belongs  essentially  to  this  period,  and  the  little  glimpse  which  we 
get  of  the  painter  himself  from  the  reminiscences  of  Trumbull  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  style  of  his  portraits.  "  We  found  Mr.  Copley,"  says  Trumbull, 
"  dressed  to  receive  a  party  of  friends  at  dinner.  I  remember  his  dress  and 
appearance,  —  an  elegant  looking  man,  dressed  in  a  fine  maroon  cloth,  with 
gilt  buttons.  This  was  dazzling  to  my  unpractised  eye  !  But  his  paintings, 
the  first  I  had  ever  seen  deserving  the  name,  riveted,  absorbed,  my  attention, 
and  renewed  all  my  desire  to  enter  upon  such  a  pursuit."  ^ 

In  the  descriptive"  catalogue  of  Copley's  works,  given  by  Mr.  A.  T. 
Perkins,  one  meets  constantly  with  such  notes  as  these :  — 

"  The  picture  is  of  half-length,  and  life-size,  and  represents  him  as  dressed  in  a 
brown  coat,  a  richly  embroidered  satin  waistcoat,  and  a  full  wig.  He  stands  with  his 
right  hand  resting  upon  his  hip,  while  his  left  is  thrust  into  his  waistcoat.  A  back- 
ground, with  the  sea  and  a  ship  in  the  distance  completes  the  picture."      "The  color 

1  [The  suppression,  however,  failed  to  come,  ladies,  and  those   the   best    fashion    in    town. 

Captain  Goelet,  in  his   diary,  thus  mentions   it  Broke  up  about  twelve."    JV.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal. 

ten  years  later,  in  1750:  "Oct.  18,  Mr.  Quincy  J?eff.,  1870,  p.  56.  —Ed.] 
■  waited  on  me  according  to  appointment  to  go  to  ^  Mass.    Hist.    Soc.    Proc,    1860-1862,    pp. 

the  assembly,  he  being  steward  or  master  of  cer-  125,  126. 

emonies,  —  a  worthy,  polite,  genteel  gentleman.  s  Autobw^aphy,  Reminiscences,  and  Letters  of 

The  assetnbly  consisted  of  fifty  gentlemen  and  Johii  Trumbull,  from  1756  to  1841,  p.  II. 
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of  the  picture  is  now  of  a  subdued  richness,  and  represents  the  dress  as  being  a  gold- 
laced  brown-velvet  coat  and  small-clothes.  Beyond  are  drapery,  sky,  the  sea,  and  a 
ship."  "  He  is  represented  as  dressed  in  a  blue-velvet  doublet,  with  slashed  sleeves, 
—  evidently  a  fancy  dress.     The  collar  is  large  and  trimmed  with  white  lace."     "  The 


THOMAS    HUBBARD.' 


dress  is  of  brown  satin,  the  sleeves  ruffled  at  the  elbows,  and  a  lace  shawl ;  over  the 
neck  a  pearl  necklace.  A  small  lace  cap  completes  the  costume."  "  She  A\-as  a  hand- 
some woman  ;  and  is  dressed  in  a  bodice  of  blue  satin,  and  an  o\'erdress  of  pink  silk 
trimmed  with  ermine.     In  her  bosom  she  wears  a  damask  rosebud."     "  Her  picture  is 

'   (This  cut  follows  a  portrait  by  Copley,  now     twenty  years  was  treasurer  of  the  College.     He 
hanging   in   Memorial  Hall.     Mr.  Hubbard  was     was   liorn   in    1702,  and    died  in    1773.     See  the 


distinguished   citizen   and  merchant,  and    for      Introduction  to  this  volume,  p.  x.\xi 


-F.n, 
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fifty  inches  long  by  forty  wide,  representing  her  as  wearing  a  robe  of  olive-brown 
brocaded  damask,  with  a  dark-green  cloak  ornamented  with  scarlet.     The  dress  is  cut 
square  in  the  neck,  over  which  is  thrown  a  muslin  kerchief;  embroidered  muslin 
sleeves,  a  muslin  cap,  and  a  pearl  necklace  complete  the  costume."     "  Her  dress  is  of 
white  satin,  with  a  train  of  purple  velvet  edged  with  gold.      She  has  a  Blenheim 
spaniel  in  her  lap."     "  Mrs.  Bowler  is  represented  as  dressed  in  a  blue  satin  robe,  the 
sleeves  of  which  are  trimmed  with  lace.     On  her  head  she  wears  a  Marie  Stuart  cap, 
and  she  has  a  sapphire  necklace  about  the  throat.''     "  The  dress  is  a  morning  robe 
with  a  white-satin  waistcoat."      "  He  wears  a  very  long  dark-green  velvet  waistcoat, 
trimmed  with  narrow  gilt  braid.     The  sleeves  of  the  coat  reach  about  three  fourths  of 
the  length  of  the  arms,  with  buttons  on  the  tops  of  the  cuffs ;  a  small  portion  of  the 
shirt  sleeves  are  seen  below,  fastened  with  gold  sleeve-buttons."     "She  is  sitting  with 
her  hands — which  are  handsome  —  lying  in  her  lap;  a  lawn  handkerchief  crosses  her 
neck,  and  the  ends  pass  under  a  band  of  velvet ;  sleeves  of  velvet  and  white  lawn 
with  ruffles  leave  the  wrists  exposed.     Her  dress  is  of  dark-blue  velvet,  with  the  skirt 
beautifully  arranged."     "  As  the  last  sitting  was  taken  just  before  a  dinner  with  John 
Hancock,  we  have  a  representation  of  the  dress  appropriate  to  such  an  occasion, 
which  consists  of  a  brown  suit,  a  blue-satin  waistcoat  with  silver  buttons,  and  with 
ruffles  at  the  neck  and  wrists."     "  Wife  of  the  above  ;  the  dress  of  pink  damask,  open 
in  front,  showing  a  petticoat  of  white  satin,  trimmed  with  silver  lace.     There  is  white 
lace  on  the  sleeves  and  at  the  neck."     "  The  picture  is  of  life-size,  and  nearly  full 
length,  and  represents  her  as  dressed  in  a  dead-leaf-colored  satin,  the  bodice,  waists, 
and  sleeves  of  which  are  trimmed  with  deep  falls  of  rich  lace."     "Represented  as  a 
child  of  five  years  of  age.     He  was  born  in  Boston  in  1754.  ,  .  .  He  is  dressed  in  a 
low-necked  sacque  of  green  satin,  over  a  dress  of  white  satin,  richly  embroidered  with 
lace,  and  with  ruffles  at  the  wrists.     In  his  plump  and  pretty  right  hand  he  holds  two 
cherries,  while  on  his  left  are  two  white  turtle-doves.     The  plumes  of  his  hat  are  seen 
behind  the  left  hand.  "  '     "  The  subject  is  dressed  in  a  crimson-velvet  morning-gown, 
with  white  small-clothes,  stockings,  and  wearing  a  dark-velvet  cap."     "  A  distinguished 
merchant  of  Boston.  ...  It  represents  a  gentleman  seated  by  a  table,  on  which  is  a 
cocked  hat,  and  a  letter  bearing  an  address.     The  costume  is  a  gold-laced  coat  and 
waistcoat,  with  a  white  wig  and  silk  stockings."     "  Represents  her  as  dressed  in  yellow 
satin,  ornamented  with  silver  lace.     The  sleeves  —  which  are  short  —  are  edged  with 
beautiful  lace.     She  wears  a  large  hoop,  and  her  hair,  which  is  brushed  over  a  cushion 
is  decorated  with  a  white  bow.     Her  ear-rings  are  of  pearl ;  and  a  necklace  of  the 
same  encircles  her  throat."      Here  is  the  portrait  of  Governor  Moses  Gill .    "  He 
wears  a  powdered  wig,  and  the  hair  creped  at  the   ears.      His  dress  is  a  dark-blue 
single-breasted  velvet  coat,  lined  with  white  satin,  unbuttoned,  and  held  back  to  the 
hip  by  the  right  hand.     The  sleeves  are  very  large,  with  deep  cuffs  fastened  up  with 
two  buttons,  —  the  shirt  sleeves  coming  below,  terminating  with  a  very  narrow  band  of 
linen  cambric.     He  wears  a  very  long,  white-satin  waistcoat,  and  a  mushn  cravat  is 
round  the  throat.  ...  For  the  background  of  the  picture,  —  on  the  right  is  a  long, 
white  window-shutter,  with  bluish-green  drapery ;  on  the  left  is  part  of  a  desk,  with  a 
green- velvet  cover."     And  here  is  the  portrait  of  his  first  wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of 
Rev.  Thomas  Prince  :  "  She  is  dressed  in  a  dark-blue  velvet  robe,  with  muslin  under- 
sleeves  reaching  below  the  elbows,  and  with  double  ruffles.     Four  rows  of  pearl  beads 

1  Wfiitefield,  in  his  Journal,  writing  at  Bos-     of  dress,  as  quoted  in  Dr.   McKenzie's  chapter 
ton  Oct.  13, 1740,  describes  the  pomp  and  vanities     in  tliis  volume. 
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encircle  the  throat,  —  one  row  coming  down  over  the  left  shoulder  to  the  middle  of 
the  bust,'  where  two  long  loops  fall  over  the  bows  of  a  white-lace  scarf,  edged  with 
gold,  and  embellished  with  gold  sprigs.  The  scarf  has  a  broad  end  in  front,  and  is 
very  prettily  draped  over  the  arm  and  sleeves  to  the  back  of  the  dress."  And  here, 
finally,  is  the  portrait  of  Mercy  Otis  Warren  :  "  Her  head  dress  is  of  white  lace, 
trimmed  with  white-satin  ribbons.  Her  robe  is  of  dark-green  satin,  with  a  pompa- 
dour waist,  trimmed  with  point  lace.  There  is  a  full  plait  at  the  back  hanging  from  the 
shoulders,  and  her  sleeves  are  also  of  point  lace.  White  illusion  trimmed  with  point 
lace,  and  fastened  with  a  white-satin  bow,  covers  her  neck.  The  front  of  the  skirt 
and  of  the  sleeves  are  elaborately  trimmed  with  puffings  of  satin."  ^ 

Has  the  reader  wearied  of  this  accumulation  of  riches  in  dress?  The 
effect  produced  is  not  unlike  that  experienced  by  one  who  walks,  for 
instance,  along  the  gallery  in  Memorial  Hall,^  Cambridge,  except  that  there 
the  luxurious  merchants  and  divines  and  gentlewomen  are  relieved  by  the 
portraits  of  men  of  a  severer  cast.  There  is,  indeed,  a  marked  contrast 
between  the  figures  that  possess  the  imagination  in  the  provincial  period 
and  those  which  occupied  our  attention  in  the  colonial  period.  In  the 
earlier  time  the  dress  of  a  gentleman  was  elaborate,  but  there  is  little  evi- 
dence of  great  richness  of  material;  and  the  Government  in  its  sumptuary 
laws  strove  to  repress  anything  Hke  extravagance,  but  found  how  hard  it 
was  to  keep  down  the  rising  expression  of  independence  and  self-assertion. 
The  introduction  of  the  petty  court  of  the  provincial  government  changed 
all  that,  and  accelerated  the  movement  toward  the  pomps  and  vanities 
which  had  already  set  in.  Good  Samuel  Sewall  was  only  a  little  more 
consistent  and  unwavering  than  some  of  his  associates  when  he  battled 
throughout  his  long  and  useful  life  against  the  abomination  of  periwigs, 
although  it  is  to  be  said  that  his  motives  were  largely  influenced  by  con- 
siderations of  the  unbiblical  character  of  these  appendages.^ 

1  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  a  List  of  some  of  be  paid  but  by  notes  to  shops,  which  cannot  be 

the  Works  of  John  Singleton  Copley,  by  Augustus  avoided,  tho'  allowed  to  be  very  pernicious,  and 

Thorndike  Perkins.     It  is  not  impossible  that  a  altho'  very  great  quantities  of  extravagant,  un- 

slight   modification   may   be   necessary  to    our  necessary    European   goods   are    imported,   yet 

special  inference  from  costly  dress,  and  that  con-  they  contribute  nothing  toward  the  support  of 

ditions  of  trade  should  be  taken  into  considera-  the  public  charge.     But  the  most  part  thereof 

tion.    In  the  petition  of  1735,  already  referred  to,  are  owned  by  merchants  in   London   and   con- 

the  Town  represents :  "  The  trade  to  London,  signed  to  their  own  factors  here,  and  no  advan- 

tho'  it 's  our  duty  to  contribute  all  in  our  power  tage  reaped  by^:hem,  but  by  the  ship-builders  and 

toward  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  our  Mother  a  few  tradesmen." 

Country,  yet  what  we  receive  chiefly  from  thence  2  [-phe  Editor  would  make  due  acknowledg- 
serves  in  a  great  measure  to  expose  our  inhabi-  ment  for  the  courtesy  of  the  President  and 
tants  to  censure*  and  extraordinary  taxes ;  for  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  in  allowing  nega- 
the  abundance  of  European  goods  sent  over  tives  to  be  made  of  many  of  the  portraits  in 
hither,  frgm  the  nature  of  our  trade,  exposes  this  collection,  from  which  engravings  appear  in 
the  inhabitants  to  appear  in  extravagant  garbs  this  and  succeeding  volumes. —  Ed.] 
who  would  gladly  avoid  the  same,  were  they  to  '^  See  especially  a  long  and  amusing  inter- 
receive  money  in  lieu  of  their  labor,  manufac-  view  which  Sewall  had  with  Josiah  Willard, 
tures,  and  trades.     But  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  "who  had  cut  off  his  hair  and  put  on  a  wigg." 


*  [Compare  for  instance  a  communication    from  the 


(Diary,  ii.  36,  37.)     We  are  indebted  to  a  later 


country  printed  in  the  New.'i-LeUer,  April  .8,  .72,,  and  Millard  for  a  graphic  account  of  Farnham,  the 

copied  !n  Buckingham's  Specimens  0/  Newspaper  Litera-  peruke-king  of  Boston,  to  whom  all  the  clergy  in 

ture,  i.  18, —  Ed.]  Boston  who  wore  wigs  looked  up  with  loyal  rc- 
VOL.   II.  —  58. 
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Another  slight  indication  of  the  existence  of  luxurious  living  may  be 
seen  in  an  advertisement  in  the  News-Letter  of  Aug.  27,  17 16,  which 
seems  to  point  to  an  occupation  of  feminine  time  not  exactly  consonant 
with  very  hard  labor,  and  curiously  anticipatory  of  later  days  of  decora- 
tive art :  — 

"  This  is  to  give  notice,  That  at  the  House  of  Mr.  George  Brownell,^  late  School- 
Master  in  Hanover  Street,  Boston,  are  all  sorts  of  Millinary  Works  done  ;  making  up 
Dresses  and  flowering  of  Muslin,  making  of  furbelow'd  Scarffs,  and  Quilting  and 
cutting  of  Gentlewomen's  Hair  in  the  newest  Fashion ;  and  also  young  Gentlewomen 
and  Children  taught  all  sorts  of  fine  works,  as  Feather-work,  Filigre,  and  Painting  on 
Glass,  Embroidering  a  new  way  [not  the  Kensington  stitch?],  Turkey- work  for  Hand- 
kerchiefs two  ways,  fine  new  Fashion  Purses,  flourishing  and  plain  Work,  and  Dancing 
cheaper  than  was  ever  taught  in  Boston.  Brocaded  work  for  Handkerchiefs  and 
short  Aprons  upon  Muslin  ;  artificial  Flowers  work'd  with  a  needle." 

Yet  the  manifest  presence  of  a  rich  class  points  unerringly  to  a  con- 
trasted class  of  poor   people.     The  community  of  the  colonial  times  had 
been  in  its  way  a  heroic  endeavor  after  something  like  a  new  Pentecostal 
^->.       ^  Church ;   not  that  distinctions  of 

9j^^T^  ytCM'^Cyn.e^  ;^OrL  '■^"1^  ^"'^  so'^'^^  °'''^e''  were  dis- 

'  regarded,  but  the  chief  men  had 

Q)  JK         -  lent  their  hands  as  well  as  their 

^^25^  ;     oi^-^^^J  minds    to    the    colony,    and    the 

Jn                   J     ^{A}~aJJjUi  ^^^^  '^^  brotherhood,  within  the 

^Ctyn\,U^A.      Jfr  t-'i'*^ .^  confines   of  a    theocratical   con- 

y  y     /            •  ception,  was  latent  in  all  under- 

^^2^/9t  l^^t^C  C^^^-^Z/f^'^  takings.     Now,  however,  the  old 

marks   of  an    exceptional   com- 

^7         CP^                          f^  munity  were  fading  out.    In  i6q^ 

7                           tJ  Sewall  was    mournmg    the    loss 

^l^yZjc:^'^^''^  °f  '^'^  °^'^  friend  Deacon  Ehot. 

SIGNATURES  TO  A  REPORT  ON  PROVIDING  A  WORK-   "  ^""^'^^  ^  ^^"'"  Rewrites,  "  was 
HOUSE,  MARCH,  1 734.  SO    Universally    known    as    He. 

Dyed  in  the  61.  year  of 's  Age. 
Was  one  of  the  first  that  was  born  in  Boston."  ^  Throughout  his  lament 
there  runs  a  public  and  a  private  grief;  and  one  suspects  that  Sewall,  who 
was  something  of  a  laudator  temporis  acti,  was  beginning  to  be  aware  of 

spect.     The  custom  which  vexed  Sewall's  soul     and   dressing    of  wigs,    ten  weeks,    25   June-sd    Sept., 

was   in   full    blast   after   the    Revolution.      See     '748:  — 

Sidney  Willard's  Memories  of  Youth  and  Man-  n,H  ..  ?'''  """L  '  '  '  '  ^""f  '5 
,  ,  I ,,  ,  .  .  ,  „  Deduct  for  overcharge  .  .  .  261^ 
hood.     [See  at  this  time  the  Rev.  Hugh  Adams's 

prognostications  of  judgment  upon  the  land  if  ,,                                     •^*°    °° 

wigs  were  not  laid  aside.     Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  '^""'                       '    ^"°    °°  ""^°-^ 

March,  1858,  p.  325.     I  find  the  following  bill  '  [This  was  probably  the  teacher  of  the  boy 

among  the  papers  at  the  State  House  :  —  Benjamin   Franklin,    mentioned    in   the    Aiitobi- 

"Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  to  Jonathan  Lowder.  "^"P^'V-      See   Mr.  Towle's  chapter  in  this  vol- 

Dr.    To  Attendance  on  his  Excellency  Gov.  Shirley,  and  "'"^-  —  ^^-l 

their  Honors,  the  Commissioners  to  Albany,  for  shaving  ^  Diary,  i.  382, 
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the  new  Boston  which  was  coming  forward,  ignorant  of  the  old.  The 
contrasts,  however,  were  most  marked  at  the  time  which  we  have  chosen 
as  the  culmination  of  provincial  prosperity.  The  petitions  from  which  we 
have  already  quoted,  presented  by  the  town  of  Boston  to  the  General  Court 
in  1735  and  1742,  emphatically  represent  the  great  increase  of  a  positively 
poor  class  in  the  town.  The  increase  is  used  as  a  cogent  argument  for  the 
relief  of  the  town  from  its  great  burden  of  taxes.  The  petition  of  1735 
recites :  — 

"Whereas,  in  the  years  1728-29  the  charge  [for  maintenance  of  the  poor]  was 
but  ^944  each  year,  it  amounted  in  the  year  1734  to  ^2,069  10s.  for  the  poor  of 
the  alms-house  and  others  supported  at  the  public  charge.  There  was  then  eighty- 
eight  persons  in  the  alms-house,  and  but  one  third  part  of  them  town-born  children  ; 
so  that  two  thirds  of  the  charge  is  ;£i,379  13-?.  4'^-  for  poor  persons  who  are  crept  in 
among  us.  .  .  .  The  additional  number  of  the  town  inhabitants  is  chiefly  owing  to 
the  resort  of  all  sorts  of  poor  people  which,  instead  of  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the 
town,  serve  only  as  a  burden  and  continual  charge."  ^ 

Already  the  country  was  beginning  to  feel  the  attraction  of  the  town. 
Seven  years  later,  when  the  petition  was  renewed,  the  statement  was  made 
that  the  yearly  charge  had  risen  to  ;^5,000.  The  rating  of  polls  had  shown 
a  falling  off  in  the  productive  population  of  the  town,  while  the  town  rates 
had  increased ;  so  that  there  was  a  greater  expense  to  be  divided  among  a 
smaller  number :  — 

Year.  Polls  Rated.  Town  Rates. 

1738 3,395  ;£8,6oo  o  o 

1739 3,231  8,600  o  o 

1740 3,043  ,        8,600  o  o 

1741 2,972  11,000  o  o 

The  General  Court  made  some  effort  to  relieve  the  town.  An  act  passed 
July  3,  1736,  for  employing  and  providing  for  the  poor  of  the  town  of 
Boston,  recites  that  "  the  town  of  Boston  is  grown  considerably  populous, 
and  the  idle  and  poor  much  increased  among  them,  and  the  laws  now  in 
force  relating  to  them  not  so  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  said  town, 
which  are  different  from  those  of  the  other  towns  in  the  province."  It  had 
become  necessary  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  chief  town  and  the  rest 
of  the  province.  Further  authority  was  given  to  elect  twelve  overseers,  and 
to  build  a  poor-house.  The  Town  Records  have  abundant  references  to  the 
alms-house,  to  its  painful  smallness,  to  the  separation  of  the  house  of 
correction  from  it,  that  it  might  be  "restored  to  its  Primitive  and  Pious 
design,  even  for  the  relief  of  the  necessitous,  that  they  might  lead  a  quiet, 
peaceable,  and  godly  life  there,  whereas  'tis  now  made  a  Bridewell  and 
House  of  Correction,  which  obstructs  many  Honest  Poor  Peoples  going 
there  for  the  designed  relief  and  support."  ^ 

'  Boston  Town  Records,  Jan.  I,  1735.  has  a  good  word  as  to  the  care  of  the  poor : 

2  Boston  Town  Records,  March  9,  1712-13.     "  They  also  provide  very  well  for  their  poor,  and 

Mr.  Bennett,  from  whom  we  have  quoted  freely,     are  very  tender  of  exposing  those  that  have  lived 
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It  was  the  end  of  1 720,  however,  before  the  town  voted  to  build  a  house 
of  correction.  At  the  time  when  the  condition  of  the  alms-house  was  thus 
under  discussion,  Benjamin  Colman,  the  minister,  with  others,  busied  him- 
self with  a  project  for  two  charity  schools  on  Fort  Hill,  one  for  boys  and 
one  for  girls,  upon  essentially  the  same  foundation  as  that  of  the  present 
Farm  School.^  There  is  a  single  reference  to  this  matter  probably  in  the 
Town  Records,  when  on  the  same  day  with  the  above  action  the  selectmen 
were  "  desired  to  view  the  house  and  grounds  on  Fort  Hill,  or  elsewhere,  at 
the  request  of  the  Gentlemen  that  are  about  to  erect  a  Charity  School  or 
Hospital  for  Poor  Children,  and  that  they  lay  out  what  ground  may  be 
thought  convenient  for  the  said  intention."  ^ 

An  interesting  table  is  given  by  Dr.  Douglass  for  the  purpose  of  indicat- 
ing the  ability  and  numbers  in  the  several  religious  societies  in  Boston,  who 
were  called  upon  in  February,  1740-41,  to  make  a  contribution  one  Sunday 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  who  were  distressed  for  want  of  fire-wood  in  the 
hard  winter :  ^    - 


Church  [  D''-  Cutler 
of  Mr.  Price     .     • 

England,  [  jy[r  Davenport 


72  14 
134  10 
133     3 


Dr.  Colman 164  10 

Dr.  Sewall 105    o 

Mr.  Gee 71   ro 

Mr.  Wellsteed 58    o 


&     ..  d. 

Mr.  Hooper 143     o  o 

Mr.  Foxcroft 95     o  o 

French  Church 14  n  3 

Anabaptist 14    2  o 

Irish  Meeting 27     5  o 

Mr.  Checkley 72  12  o 

Mr.  Byles 40     2  o 


The  list  both  indicates  the  means  of  the  givers  and  the  need  of  the  re- 
cipients. The  total  collection  amounted  to  more  than  .^1,250.*  In  addi- 
tion to  this  special  provision,  there  was  a  granary  belonging  to  the  town  and 
occupying  the  site  of  Park-Street  Church,  where  twelve  thousand  bushels 
of  grain  could  be  stored  at  a  time ;  and,  under  the  care  of  a  town  officer, 
grain  was  sold  from  it  to  the  poor  in  the  smallest  quantities  at  an  advance 
of  ten  per  cent  on  the  cost,  to  cover  expenses  and  waste.^     The  Granary 


in  a  handsome  manner ;  and  therefore  give  them 
good  relief  in  so  private  a  manner  that  it  is  sel- 
dom known  to  any  of  their  neighbors.  And  for 
the  meaner  sort  they  have  a  place  built  on  pur- 
pose, which  is  called  the  Town  Aims-House, 
where  they  are  kept  in  a.  decent  manner,  and 
are,  as  I  think,  taken  care  of  in  every  respect 
suitable  to  their  circumstances  in  life  ;  and,  for 
the  generality,  there  are  above  a  hundred  poor 
persons  in  this  house ;  and  there  is  no  such  thing 
to  be  seen  in  town  or  country  as  a  strolling 
beggar.  And  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  meet  with  any 
drunken  people,  or  to  hear  an  oath  sworn  in 
their  streets."  —  ij/ajj.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  1860-62, 
pp.  116,  117. 

1  See  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  iii.  230. 

2  Boston  Town  Records,  March  9,  17 12-13. 

8  Summary,  Historical  and  Political,  of  the 
First  Planting,   Progressive    Improvement,   and 


Present  State  of  the  British  Settlement  in  Amer- 
ica, i.   542. 

'  Dr.  Douglass  does  not  say  whether  these 
sums  are  in  New  England  money  or  in  sterling. 
If  in  the  former,  the  ;^i,25o  shrink  to  some- 
thing over  ;^225  sterling. 

■'  [We  have  mention  in  Sewall's  Diary  of  a 
"riot  committed  [May,  1713]  in  Boston  by 
200  people  or  more  breaking  open  Arthur 
Mason's  warehouse  in  the  Common,  thinking  to 
find  corn  there ;  were  provoked  by  Captain  Bel- 
cher's sending  Indian  corn  to  Curasso.  The 
selectmen  desired  him  not  to  send  it.  He  told 
them,  the  hardest  fend  off !  If  they  stopped  his 
vessel,  he  would  hinder  the  coming  in  of  three 
times  as  much."  The  selectmen  petitioned  the 
Legislature  for  an  act  to  prevent  the  export,  and 
when  a  cargo  arrived  it  was  divided  among  the 
bakers.     Sewall  Papers,  ii.  384.  —  Ed.J 
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^^(M^^ 


was  the  most  capacious  building,  in  town,  and  was  finally,  in   1 809,  removed 
to  Commercial  Point  and  made  over  into  a  hotel. 

An  attempt  was  made  earlier  in  the  century  to  encourage  industry  among 
the  poor  and  introduce  an  art 
not  much  known,  when,  under 
date  of  Dec.  27,  1720,  a  com- 
mittee reported  to  the  town 
upon  the  expediency  of  estab- 
lishing a  school  where  spinning 
should  be  taught,  especially  to 
the  poor.  It  was  recommended 
that  the  town  should  provide 
twenty  spinning  wheels  for  such 
children  as  should  be  sent  from 
the  alms-house,  and  that  a  pre- 
mium should  be  allowed  of  five 
pounds  for  the  first  piece  of 
linen  spun  and  woven,  provided 
it  should  be  adjudged  worth 
fourpence  a  yard.  A  few  weeks 
afterward  it  was  voted  that  the 
selectmen  and  a  committee 
should  have  power  to  let  out 
without  interest  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding three  hundred  pounds, 
for  a  period  not  longer  than 
seven  years,  to  such  person  as 
would  give  good  security,  and 
use  it  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
ting up  a  spinning  school. 

1  [These  gentlemen,  in  1753,  asked  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  some  encouragement  to  a  scheme 
for  manufacturing  linen  as  a  means  of  affording 
employment  to  the  poor  of  the  town.     {Massa- 


y 


SIGNERS  OF  A  PETITION  TO  GOVERNOR 
SPENCER  PHIPS.^ 

glass  manufacture  in  this  neighborhood.  A  few 
years  before  the  prosperous  venture  of  his  ship 
"  Bethell,"  which  occasioned  his  retirement  from 
commerce,  he  had  joined  with  Joseph  Palmer,  an 
Englishman,  and,  with  the  aid  of  some 
German  glass-blowers,  had  started 
the  manufacture  at  the  point  in  the 
harbor  to  this  day  called  German- 
town,  near  the  site  of  the  Sailors' 
Snug  Harbor,  in  Quincy.  Edmund 
Quincy's  Life  of  Josiah  Quincy,  p.  8. 
New  Englander,  Jan.  1845.  Shortly 
after  one  of  the  Bowdoins  was  con- 
cerned in  another  glass-house,  as 
appears  by  the  names  to  a 
petition  in  1749,  asking  a  legis- 
lative grant  of  wood-land  in  aid 
chusetts  Archives,  "  Manufactures." )  It  may  be  of  the  enterprise.  It  is  well  to  note,  also,  that  the 
well  to  mention  here  that  a  Boston  merchant,  —  beginning  of  paper  manufacture  in  New  England 
Colonel  Josiah  Quincy,  —  was  the  originator  of     is  closely  connected  with  Boston.     In  1728  the 
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In  1749  a  society  was  established  for  promoting  industry  and  frugality, 
and  the  fourth  anniversary  was  publicly  celebrated. 

"  In  the  afternoon,  about  three  hundred  young  female  spinsters,  decently  dressed, 
appeared  on  the  Common  at  their  spinning  wlieels.  The  wheels  were  placed  regularly 
in  three  rows,  and  a  female  was  ^seated  at  each  wheel.  The  weavers  also  appeared, 
cleanly  dressed,  in  garments  of  their  own  weaving.  One  of  them  working  at  a  loom 
on  a  stage  was  carried  on  men's  shoulders,  attended  with  music.  An  immense 
number  of  spectators  were  present."  ' 

But  the  society  was  short-lived.  There  were,  as  in  the  colonial  days, 
measures  taken  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  the  poor  in  the  market.  Thus, 
by  an  act  passed  Dec.  14,  1695,  imported  provisions  were  not  to  be  sold  by 
wholesale  until  three  days'  notice  by  public  crier  had  been  given,  to  allow 
all  to  buy  at  wholesale  rates  in  small  quantities ;  and  more  than  once  the 
town  of  Boston,  in  its  municipal  regulations  for  a  similar  purpose,  restricted 
the  purchase  at  Boston  Neck  of  provisions  entering  the  town  that  way, 
apparently  to  guard  against  fores^lling  common  purchasers.  The  market 
meanwhile  was  abundant,  good,  and  varied.^  Again  we  have  recourse  to 
Mr.  Bennett,  who  gives  details  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  elsewhere:  — 


General  Court  passed  an  act  to  encourage  this  in- 
dustry, and  a  patent  was  granted  to  Daniel  Hench- 
man (the  leading  Boston  book-seller  of  the  day), 
Benjamin  Faneuil  (the  father  of  Peter),  Gillam 
Phillips  (the  brother-in-law  of  Peter  Faneuil), 
Thomas  Hancock  (who  had  served  his  time  with 
Henchman,  and  had  married  his  daughter),  and 
Henry  Bering.  The  company,  which  it  will  be 
seen  had  close  family  relationship,  built  their 
mill  near  the  present  Milton  Lower  Falls.  The 
business  seems  to  have  had  an  intermittent  activ- 
ity, and  later  was  carried  on  by  Jeremiah  Smith 
and  James  Boies  (whose  foreman  was  a  paper- 
maker  from  a  British  regiment  then,  1760,  sta- 
tioned in  Boston).  The  mill  is  said  to  be  the 
one  now  or  lately  owned  by  Tileston  and  Hol- 
lingsworth.  See  an  article  on  "  The  Early 
Paper  Mills  of  New  England,"  by  William 
Goold,  in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  1875, 
p.  158. 

It  was  to  Boston  merchants  —  Elisha  Cooke, 
Elisha  Hutchinson,  and  John  Foster  —  that  the 
General  Court,  in  1695-96,  gave  the  monopoly  of 
making  salt,  "  after  the  manner  as  it  is  made  in 
France,"  for  fourteen  years.  They  set  up  their 
works  on  the  marshes  by  the  Neck,  toward  Rox- 
bury,  beyond  the  gate  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
road.  In  1716  they  admitted  as  associates  Wait 
Still  Winthrop,  Samuel  Sewall,  Eliakim  Hutch- 
inson,Penn  Townsend,  Nathaniel  Byfield,  Samuel 
Slirimpton,  John  Eyre,  Simeon  Stoddard,  John 
Mico,  Joseph  Parson,  and  Edward  Hutchinson. 
In  1730  the  whole  was  sold  to  Henry  and  Samuel 
Gibbon.     Sewall  Papers,  \.  6,^].  —  Ed.] 


1  Holmes,  Annals,  ii.  51,  52.  [Rev.  Samuel 
Cooper's  diary  in  Hist.  Mag.,  1866,  supplement, 
p.  83,  has  this  entry :  "  1754,  August  8.  Preached 
to  Society  for  Encouraging  Industry,  etc.  Col- 
lected, 453;^."  —  Ed.] 

■^  An  order  was  passed  June  15,  1696,  for  a 
market  to  be  held  in  Boston  every  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday,  and  no  other  days.  A 
bell  was  to  be  rung  at  opening  of  the  market,  at 
7  A.M.  from  March  to  May ;  at  6  a.m.  from  May 
till  September ;  and  after  that  9  A.M.  The 
market  was  to  last  till  6  p.m.  between  March 
and  September,  and  until  4  p.m.  the  rest  of  the 
year.  No  sales  were  to  be  made  elsewhere. 
Retailers,  hucksters,  and  traders  were  not  to  buy 
until  the  afternoon,  in  order  to  protect  house- 
keepers ;  and  there  was  no  tax  for  stands  in  the 
market.  Clerks  of  the  market  were  to  be  nomi- 
nated and  appointed  by  the  selectmen,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  supervise  the  market,  and  to  take 
effectual  care  to  prevent  all  frauds  and  abuses 
and  disorders  which  might  arise.  Fairs  also  were 
to  be  held  annually  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  May 
and  last  Tuesday  in  October,  each  to  continue 
four  days.  Acts  and  Resolves  of  the  Province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  sub  die.  [There  was,  mean- 
while, a  strong  opposition  in  the  country  to  the 
establishment  of  markets  in  the  town.  Uring, 
who  describes  Boston  in  1709,  gives  the  reason 
thus :  "  If  market  days  were  appointed,  all  the 
country  people  coming  in  at  the  same  time  would 
glut  it,  and  the  towns-people  would  buy  their 
provisions  for  what  they  pleased,  so  rather  chuse 
to  send  them  as  they  think  fit;  and  sometimes  a 
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"  Boston  being  the  capital  of  New  England,  as  London  is  of  Old  England,  the 
country  people  find  their  account  in  bringing  of  their  choicest  provisions  to  this  town ; 
by  means  of  which  this  place  is  well  served  with  all  sorts  of  eatables  the  country 
affords,'  many  of  which,  as  to  the  kind  of  them,  are  much  the  same  as  those  we  have 
in  London.  Their  beef,  rnutton,  and  lamb  are  as  good  as  ever  I  desire  to  eat.  And  as 
to  their  veal,  it  is  not  so  white  and  fine,  in  common,  as  in  London ;  yet  I  have  often 
met  with  it  exceeding  white,  and  fine  as  any  I  would  wish  to  eat.  And  as  to  their 
pork,  they  challenge  all  the  world,  and  will  by  no  means  admit  that  any  we  have  in 
England  is  equal  to  it ;  and,  indeed,  I  do 
think  it  very  good  :  but  to  say  it  exceeds 
what  I  have  eat  in  England  is  more  than 
I  know  how  to  do.  They  make  but  little 
bacon,  and  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  half 
so  good  as  ours ;  but  they  pickle  their 
pork  so  well,  that  it  answers  the  same  end 
as  fine  bacon.  Their  poultry,  too,  of  all 
sorts,  are  as  fine  as  can  be  desired ;  and 
'they  have  plenty  of  fine  fish  of  various 
kinds,  all  of  which  are  very  cheap.  Take 
the  butchers'  meat,  altogether,  in  the  sev' 
eral  seasons  of  the  year,  and  I  believe 
is  about  twopence  per  pound  sterling; 
though  they  will  not  allow  it  to  be  near  so 
much  if  they  are  asked  about  it,  because 
the  best  beef  and  mutton,  lamb  and  veal, 
are  often  sold  for  sixpence  per  pound  of 
New  England  money,  which  is  some  small 
matter  more  than  one  penny  sterling.  But  I  take  my  calculation  to  be  near  the  truth, 
firom  the  observation  I  have  made ;  because  in  depth  of  winter  the  best  butchers'  meat 
is  sometimes  a  shilhng  a  pound,  and  sometimes  fourteen  pence. 

"  Poultry  in  their  season  are  exceeding  cheap  ;  as  good  a  turkey  may  be  bought 
for  about  two  shillings  sterling  as  we  can  buy  at  London  for  six  or  seven,  and  as  large 
and  fine  a  goose  for  tenpence  as  would  cost  three  shiUings  and   sixpence  or  four 
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tall  fellow  brings  a  turkey  or  goose  to  sell,  and 
will  travel  through  the  whole  town  to  see  who 
will  give  most  for  it,  arid  is  at  last  sold  for  3^.  dd. 
or  4J. ;  and  if  he  had  stayed  at  home  he  could 
have  earned  a  crown  by  his  XHaoxxt."  —^Hist. 
Mag.,  1866,  supplement,  p.  1 23.  As  has  already 
been  mentioned  in  connection  with  Peter  Faneuil's 
gift  to  the  town  in  1740  of  a  market-house,  there 
was  much  contention  among  the  towns-people 
themselves  during  the  early  part  of  the  century 
relative  to  public  markets.  It  began  to  produce 
petitions  and  counter-petitions  in  abundance  not 
long  after  1730,  which  are  on  the  files  at  the 
City  Hall ;  and  even  after  Faneuil's  gift  of  a 
hall  and  market-house  the  Town  Records  show 
petitions  praying  that  the  market  established  in 
it  may  be  closed.  Such  original  papers  —  dated 
March  24,  1746-47;  Feb.  20,  1752;  May,  1752  — 


are  on  file  in  the  City  Hall.  The  market  was 
fitfully  closed  and  opened  several  times.  Drake, 
Boston,  pp.  596,  61 1.  —  Ed.] 

'  [One  would  seem  not  to  have  far  to  go, 
even  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  century,  for  the 
wild  game  of  the  New  England  woods.  Drake, 
Town  of  Roxbury,  266,  mentions  that  bears 
were  uncommonly  numerous  within  two  miles 
of  Boston  in  the  winter  of  1725.  In  one 
week  in  September  twenty  were  killed.  Paul 
Dudley  notes,  June  7,  1740,  "a  good  fat  bear 
killed  on  our  meeting-house  hill,  or  near  it." 
—  Ed.] 

■^  [Several  papers  on  "  Boston  Taverns,"  by 
Mr.  John  T.  Hassam,  which  have  appeared  in 
the  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  have  been 
printed  separately  the  present  year  by  that 
gentleman.  —  Ed.] 
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shillings  in  London.  Fowls,  too,  are  cheap  in  proportion  ;  the  first  young  ones  that 
come  to  market  are  sold  for  about  threepence,  and  chickens  for  about  twopence. 
But  the  cheapest  of  all  the  several  kinds  of  poultry  are  a  sort  of  wild  pigeon,  which 
are  in  season  the  latter  end  of  June,  and  so  continue  till  September;  they  are  larger 
and  finer  than  those  we  have  in  London,  and  are  sold  here  for  eighteen  pence  a  dozen 
(which  is  about  threepence  sterHng),  and  sometimes  for  the  half  of  that. 

"  Fish,  too,  is  exceeding  cheap.  They  sell  a  fine  fresh  cod,  that  will  weigh  a  dozen 
pound  or 'more,  just  taken  out  of  the  sea,  which  are  generally  alive,  for  about  two- 
pence sterling.  They  have  smelts,  too,  which  they  sell  as  cheap  as  sprats  are  in 
London.  Salmon  they  have,  too,  in  great  plenty,  which  is  as  fine  as  any  I  ever  eat 
of  anywhere  in  my  life ;  and  those  they  will  sell  for  about  a  shilling  a-piece,  which 
will  weigh  fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds.  They  have  flounders  and  plaice,  too,  and  eels, 
and  likewise  mackerel  in  their  season,  and  several  other  sorts  of  fish  not  known  in 

England, — all  of  which  are  good 
/7^r<&in^     sK'^'-HO        ^nd  cheap.    And  they  have,  like - 
I  1/  JL  -^  wise,   plenty  of   oysters,   which 


finer  than  ours  in 

but  I  must  beg  leave" 

to  differ  with  them  in  that,  for  in 

my  opinion  they  are  not  near  so 

fine  as  some  of  ours.    They  are, 

for  the  most  part,  very  soft,  and 

taste  very  copperish,  as  I  think.' 

Lobsters   are   plenty,   and    very 

good  and  cheap  here  ;  and  many 

of  them  much  larger  than  any  I 

ever  saw  in  England  ;  but  there 

are  sizable 

ones,  too,  and 

I  have  bought 

larger      for 

BOSTON  BAKERS,  1 696.  about    three 

half-pence  a-piece  (not  by  chance,  but  may  have  them  so  every  day)  than  ever 
I  saw  sold  in  London,  at  the  cheapest,  for  eighteen  pence.  They  have  veni- 
son very  plenty,  also,  which  had  almost  slipped  my  memory ;  they  will  sell  as  fine 
a  haunch  for  half  a  crown  as  would  cost  above  thirty  shillings  in  England,  and  I 
think  the  venison  is  not  in  the  least  inferior  to  that  we  have  in  England.  Bread  is 
something  cheaper  here  than  in  London,  but  is  not  near  so  good  in  common.  Butter 
is  very  fine,  and  cheaper  than  ever  I  bought  any  at  London  ;  the  best  is  sold  all 
the  summer  long  for  about  threepence  per  pound  :  but  as  for  cheese,  'tis  neither 
good  nor  cheap.  Milk  is  sold  here  for  much  about  the  same  price  as  at  London ; 
only  here  they  give  full  measure. 

"  As  to  drink,  they  have  no  good  beer  in  this  country :  Madeira  wines,  rum- 
punch,  are  the  liquors  they  drink  in  common.  With  their  victuals  the  generality  of 
the  people  drink  cider.  But  there  are  several  brewers  in  the  town  that  brew  for  the 
shipping,  and  serve  some  private  families  with  table-beer,  which  is  very  cheap,  —  less 

1  It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Bennett  here  brings     The  passage  about  lobsters,  though  a  little  inco- 
the  very  complaint  against  our  oysters  which  we     herent,  follows  the  MS. 
are  wont  to  charge  on  those  we  get  in  England. 
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than  half  the  price  we  pay  at  London.  But  cider  being  cheap  likewise,  and  the 
people  used  to  it,  they  don't  encourage  malt  liquors.  They  pay  about  three  shillings 
sterling  a  barrel  for  cider. 

"  Their  fuel  is  altogether  wood,*  and  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  articles  of 
housekeeping  in  Boston ;  but  up  the  country  they,  have  it  for  cutting. 

"  As  to  the  several  sorts  of  roots  used  for  sauce  to  their  meats,  they  have  most  of 
the  kinds  we  have  in  England,  which  originally  came  from  thence ;  besides  which, 
they  have  several  of  the  natural  growth  of  the  country.  They  have  a  variety  of  the 
fruits,  too,  of  the  natural  growth  of  the  country,  which  were  all  wild  when  the  English 


{i^pt^^ 


•^y^m.\ 


Q  SfXJM^^cfi^ 
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went  first  to  America,  —  such  as  grapes,  strawberries,  raspberries,  huckleberries,  cran- 
berries, and  also  several  sorts  of  wild  cherries,  with  many  other  sorts  of  wild  fruits 
eaten  by  the  Indians.  And  now  they  have  most  of  the  kinds  of  fruit  we  have  in 
England,  —  apples  and  pears  in  great  abundance,  and  also  Kentish  and  several  other 
sorts  of  cherries ;  and  plums  of  various  sorts,  but  not  altogether  so  fine  as  in  England. 


1  In  the  Boston  Town  Records,  under  date  of 
March  11,  1717-18,  we  read:  "Voted,  that  a. 
committee  be  raised  to  consider  and  make  en- 
quiry about  encouraging  the  bringing  of  sea-coal 
into  this  town."  But  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  report  made.  Later,  in  1747,  Governor 
Shirley  sent  to  the  town  authorities  a  letter  from 
Commodore  Knowles,  offering  to  supply  Boston 
with  coal  without  waiting  first  to  supply  the 
garrison ;  and  though  the  offer  ^vas  not  regularly 

VOL.   11.  — 59' 


accepted,  the  committee  appointed  recommended 
free  trade  in  sea-coal  between  Louisburg  and 
Boston.  See  Boston  Town  Records,  under  date 
of  June  29-July  3,  1747. 

^  [These  signatures  are  taken  from  petitions 
for  licenses  on  file  at  the  State  House.  Others 
are  given  in  connection  with  historic  inns  men- 
tioned in  the  Introduction  to  this  volume.  Ann 
Pollard  and  Eliza  Monck  catered  to  the  public 
early  in  the   century.     Willson  kept  the  Blue 
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They  have  fine  melons,  too,  vastly  cheap  and  plenty ;  and  all  sorts  of  beans  and  pease 
and  salad  herbs.  They  have  run  mightily  into  orcharding  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
At  the  latter  end  of  the  summer,  which  way  soever  we  travel,  the  fruits  hang  so  thick 
by  the  wayside  that  we  may  gather  them  from  the  trees  with  almost  as  little  trouble  as 
to  take  them  from  one's  own  pocket.  There  are  great  plenty  of  fine  peaches,  which 
grow  all  upon  trees,  and  are  the  natural  growth  of  America.  Some  of  them  are  as 
fine  as  the  best  we  have  in  England,  which  we  buy  here  for  about  threepence  a  peck ; 
the  common  sort  are  so  httle  regarded  that  they  feed  their  hogs  with  them."  ^ 

The  failure  of  Sir  William  Phips's  expedition  to  Canada  in  1690  brought 
various  tribulations  upon  Boston,  and  especially  in  the  quandary  in  which 
the  Government  found  itself  with  regard  to  payment  of  the  soldiers.  It  had 
relied  recklessly  upon  the  plunder  it  expected  to  bring  back  from  Quebec. 
There  was  no  money  in  the  treasury  and  no  time  to  raise  it  by  new  taxes. 
Resort  was  had  to  bills  of  credit,  and  paper  currency  was  then  introduced 
into  New  England.  The  mint  which  had  its  short  life  earlier  in  the  century 
had  been  closed,  and  there  was  very  little  coin  in  the  country,  business  being 
transacted  largely  by  barter,  by  orders  on  tradesmen,  and  bills  on  London. 
When  Bennett  visited  Boston,  he  found  paper  money  firmly  established,  and 
he  drew  a  picture  which  has  some  familiar  features  for  us :  — 

"  As  to  money,  they  have  no  sort  of  coin  among  them,  —  nothing  but  paper  bills, 
which  are  issued  by  the  Governor  and  Council ;  but,  being  made  current,  they  answer 
the  same  end  as  money  among  ourselves.  And  the  people  in  common  had  much 
rather  take  those  bills  for  anything  they  sell  than  gold  or  silver,  notwithstanding  many 
of  them  are  so  miserably  fractured,  that,  in  passing  from  one  to  another,  they  often 
fall  into  three  or  four  pieces ;  and  many  of  them  are  joined  together  in  several  places, 
and  are  so  obliterated  with  their  being  often  handled  that  they  are  difificult  to  be 
understood  by  those  that  are  unused  to  them.  But  upon  application  to  the  treasury, 
they  change  them  without  any  expense.  The  discount  between  those  bills  and  sterling 
is  four  hundred  and  fifty  cents  at  present ;  that  is,  five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of 
this  currency  is  equal  to  one  hundred  pounds  sterling.  But  they  are  variable  ;  being 
governed  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  bills  of  exchange.  Some  of  those  bills  are  so  low  as 
threepence  ;  which  is  something  more  than  a  penny  sterling.  English  halfpence  are 
much  used  here  for  change,  and  are  very  valuable  here.  They  pass  current  here  at 
three  halfpence  a  piece  ;  which  is  twopence  in  every  shilling  sterling  above  the  com- 
mon course  of  exchange.     I  have  made  enquiry  among  the  merchants  of  the  reason 

Anchor,  near  Oliver's  Dock,  in  1735.  Coffin  the  Sun  Tavern  in  1753.  A  list,  printed  in  the 
came  from  New  Jersey,  and  kept  a  house  at  the  iV.  E.  ffist.  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  1877,  p.  108,  of  the 
head  of  Long  Wharf.  Bayley  kept  the  Blue  inn-holders  in  Boston  in  1714,  shows  thirty-two, 
Anchor  in  1752.  Deborah  Cricke  kept  the  besides  four  common  victuallers,  forty-one  re- 
Half  Moon  in  1705  Bennett  was  on  Minot's  tailers  of  liquor,  two  coffee-house  keepers,  and 
Tin  1758  Copp  (very  likely  a  son  of  the  old  one  retailer  of  cider.  Among  the  original  papers 
shoemaker)  had  been  a  mariner,  and  was  cap-  in  the  City  Clerk's  office,  1716,  is  a  list  of  inn. 
turedby  the  French;  but  in  1697  he  petitions  holders,  taverners,  and  retailers  without  doors, 
to  keep  a  house  of  public  entertainment  near  at  that  date  in  Boston.  In  1752  a  committee  on 
Charlestown  Ferry  Marston,  in  1752,  kept  the  licensed  houses  reported  thirty-six  inn-holders 
Golden  Ball,  m  Merchants  Row,  near  the  Dock,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  retailers  in  the 
which  had  been  a  tavern  for  sixty  years.  San-  town.  —  Ed.] 
ders  was  a  retailer  of  liquor  in  1703.     Day  kept  ■  Mass.  Hisl.  Soc.  Froc,  1860-62,  pp.  112-114. 
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of  their  being  without  a  coin,  and  they  say  the  balance  of  trade  with  England  is  so 
much  against  them  that  they  cannot  keep  any  money  amongst  them,  —  of  which  they 
have  had  the  experience,  having  once  had  a  coin  of  their  own,  but  were  soon  stripped 
of  it,  so  that  they  had  not  enough  left  for  their  necessary  uses  ;  and  that  obliged  them 
to  have  recourse  to  this  method  of  making  bills.  There  is  still  a  great  deal  of  both 
English  and  foreign  gold  and  silver  in  the  hands  of  the  merchants ;  but  they  use  it 
only  as  merchandise,  and  buy  and  sell  it  only  by  weight,  to  send  to  England  in  return 
for  goods.  And  the  country  folks  are  all  of  them  so  averse  to  any  sort  of  coin  that 
one  may  as  well  offer  them  pebble  stones  as  gold  and  silver  for  anything  one  wants  to 
buy  of  them  ;  and  they  will  much  sooner  credit  any  stranger  that  comes  from  Eng- 
land than  take  their  money,  unless  it  be  halfpence."  ' 

The  change  from  an  isolated  and  self-contained  community  of  homo- 
geneous character  to  one  having  grades  of  rank  and  diversity  of  fortune 
and  modes  of  living  has  already  been  intimated,  and  we  turn  now  to  some 
of  those  features  in  which  Boston,  whether  Provincial  or  Colonial,  was 
especially  distinguished  from  English  towns.  The  most  noticeable  differ- 
ence is  naturally  to  be  found  in  the  prominence  of  religious  interests,  as 
affecting  policy  and  manners.  How  would  the  religious  aspect  of  Boston 
life  impress  a  stranger?  Once  more  we  turn  to  Mr.  Bennett's  account,  and 
observe  what  he  saw :  — 

"  Their  observation  of  the  Sabbath  (which  they  rather  choose  to  call  by  the  name 
of  the  Lord's  Day,  whensoever  they  have  occasion  to  mention  it),  it  is  the  strictest 
kept  that  ever  I  yet  saw  anywhere.  On  that  day  no  man,  woman,  or  child  is  per- 
mitted to  go  out  of  town  on  any  pretence  whatsoever ;  ^  nor  can  any  that  are  out  of 
town  come  in  on  the  Lord's  Day.  The  town  being  situated  on  a  peninsula,  there  is 
but  one  way  out  of  it  by  land ;  which  is  over  a  narrow  neck  of  land  at  the  south  end 
of  the  town,  which  is  enclosed  by  a  fortification,  and  the  gates  shut  by  way  of  preven- 
tion. There  is  a  ferry,  indeed,  at  the  north  end  of  the  town ;  but  care  is  taken  by 
way  of  prevention  there  also.  But  if  they  could  escape  out  of  the  town  at  either  of 
these  places,  it  wouldn't  answer  their  end,  for  the  same  care  is  taken,  all  the  country 

1  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  1860-1862,  pp.  123,  Merchants  and  others  (Samuel  Sewall,  Edward 

124.     [Shortly  after   this   account  was  written,  Hutchinson,  James  Bowdoin,  Edmund  Quincy, 

the  issue  of    paper  currency  was  checked  by  Edward    Oxnard,    Joshua    Winslow,    Andrew 

orders  from 'the  king,  a  proceeding  followed  by  Oliver,    H.    Hall,    James    Boutineau,    Samuel 

much  financial  confusion ;  and  as  ways  out  of  Welles),  who  proposed  to  supply  their  notes  as 

the  dilemma  the  "  Land  Bank  Scheme  "  and  the  a  circulating  medium  in  opposition  to  the  Land 

"  Silver  Scheme  "  were  brought  forward.      Ac-  Bank.     See  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Keg.,  i860, 

counts  of  these  measures  can  be  found  in  Hutch-  p.  263.  —  Ed.] 

inson,   ii.   392 ;    Palfrey,  iv.    547,   etc. ;    Wells,  2  ["  Bennett,"  says  Dr.  Ellis,  in  some  manu- 

Samuel  Adams,  \.&\  Yt\t,  Historical  Account  of  script  comments,  "was  mistaken  on  this  point. 

Massachusetts  Currency  ;  and  in  a  contemporary  A  magistrate  could  give  a  permit  for  travel  on 

Account  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Consequences  an  emergency,  to  convey  important  intelligence 

of  the  two  late    Schemes,  commonly  called   the  in   cases   of   sickness,  death,   etc.     Under  date 

Land    Bank    or    Manufacturing   Scheme,    and  of    Saturday,  Feb.   i,   17254,   Judge  Sewall   re- 

the   Silver   Scheme,    in  a  letter  from   a  gentle-  cords  the  suicide  of  John  Valentine,  Esq.,  which 

man    in    Boston,    London,    1744.      The    names  he  heard  of   on   Sunday  morning.      He  adds: 

of  the   "undertakers"  of   the    Land  Bank  are  ' I  writ  a  permit  for  Mrs.  Valentine's  Negro  to 

given   in   Drake's   Boston,   613.      The   "Silver  ride  to  Freetown  to  tell  her  Son  that  his  Father 

Scheme  "  represented  an  association  of  Boston  died  last  night.'  "  — Ed.] 
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over,  to  prevent  travelling  on  Sundays  ;  and  they  are  as  diligent  in  detecting  of  offenders 
of  this  sort,  all  over  the  New  England  government,  as  we  in  England  are  of  stopping  up 
of  highways,  —  more ;  and  those  who  are  of  the  Independent  persuasion  refrain  any 
attempts  of  this  kind,  in  point  of  conscience.  And  as  they  will  by  no  means  admit  of 
trading  on  Sunday,  so  they  are  equally  tenacious  about  preserving  good  order  in  the 
town  on  the  Lord's  Day  :  and  they  will  not  suffer  any  one  to  walk  down  to  the  water- 
side, though  some  of  the  houses  are  adjoining  to  the  several  wharfs ;  nor,  even  in  the 
hottest  days  of  summer,  will  they  admit  of  any  one  to  take  the  air  on  the  Common, 
which  lies  contiguous  to  the  town,  as  Moorfields  does  to  Finsbury.  And  if  two  or 
three  people,  who  meet  one  another  in  the  street  by  accident,  stand  talking  together, 
—  if  they  do  not  disperse  immediately  upon  the  first  notice,  they  are  liable  to  fine  and 
imprisonment ;  and  I  believe,  whoever  it  be  that  incurs  the  penalties  on  this  account, 
are  sure  to  feel  the  weight  of  them.  But  that  which  is  the  most  extraordinary  is  that  they 
commence  the  Sabbath  from  the  setting  of  the  sun  on  the  Saturday  evening ;  •*  and,  in 
conformity  to  that,  all  trade  and  business  ceases,  and  every  shop  in  the  town  is  shut  up  : 
even  a  barber  is  finable  for  shaving  after  that  time.  Nor  are  any  of  the  taverns  per- 
mitted to  entertain  company ;  for  in  that  case  not  only  the  house,  but  every  person 
found  therein,  is  finable.  I  don't  mention  this  strict  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  as 
intended  rather  to  keep  people  within  the  bounds  of  decency  and  good  order  than  to  be 
strictly  complied  with,  or  that  the  appointment  of  this  duty  was  only  by  some  primary 
law  since  grown  obsolete ;  but  that  it  is  now  in  full  force  and  vigor,  and  that  the 
justices,  attended  with  a  posse  of  constables,  go  about  every  week  to  compel  obedi- 
ence to  this  law.'' 

"  As  to  their  ministers,  there  is  no  compulsory  tax  upon  the  people  for  their  sup- 
port, but  every  one  contributes  according  to  their  inclination  or  ability ;  and  it  is  col- 
lected in  the  following  manner  :  Every  Sunday,  in  the  afternoon,  as  soon  as  the  sermon 
is  ended,  and  before  the  singing  of  the  last  psalm,  they  have  a  vacant  space  of  time, 
in  which  there  are  three  or  four  men  come  about  with  long  wooden  boxes,  which  they 
present  to  every  pew  for  the  reception  of  what  every  one  is  pleased  to  put  into  them. 
The  first  time  I  saw  this  method  of  collecting  for  the  parson,  it  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
waiters  at  Saddler's  Wells,  who  used  to  collect  their  money  just  before  the  beginning 
of  the  last  act.  But  notwithstanding  they  thus  collect  the  money  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  clergy  in  general,  yet  they  are  not  left  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  uncertainty  of 

1  [See  Vol.  L  516,  «ofe  —  Ed.]  "Nov.  4,  1744.     Mr.  Hall,  Colonel  Down, 

2  [I  find  various  entries  of  such  service  in     and  I  went  out  after  contribution  and  stood  by 
a  diary  of  the  time  :  —  y=  Townhouse." 

"  March  24,  1742.     Mr.  Hall  and  Tyler,  and  These  items  and  others  elsewhere  given  in 

Walley  and  I  went  out  as  soon  as  the  notes  thisvolumearegatheredfromthediaryof Colonel 

were   read  and  we  carried  Tool  and  wife  and  John  Phillips,  who  was  born  in  1701  and  died  in 

son  to  Bridewell,  and  went  to  many  places ;  we  1763.      He  was  son  of  Samuel,  of   Salem,  and 

did  not  go  into  meeting  again.  great  grandson  of  George,  of  Watertown.    The 

"July  25,  1742.   Dr.  Colman  preached.   Cap-  manuscript  has  been  kindly  placed  in  my  hands 

tain  Downe  and  I  walked  with  Mr.  Phillebrown,  by   Wendell  Phillips,   Esq.,   of    Boston.     Like 

the  constable.  a  great  many  of   the  note-books  of   the  same 

"June  10,  1744.    Mr.  Tyler,  Major  Hench-  period  it  consists   mostly  of    an  enumeration 

man,  and  I  and  the  constable  went  out  after  the  and  abstracts  of  sermons  the  colonel  had  heard 

short  prayer  and  reading,  and  walked  in  my  from   Colman,   Cooper,  and  others  after  1720. 

ward,  etc.,  all  the  afternoon.  These    reports    are    mterspersed  with    memo- 

"July  I,  1744.     Mr.  Hall,  Mr.   Tyler,  and  randa  of   gloves    and   rings  received  at   wed- 

others  and   I  went  out  and  walked  about  the  dings  and  funerals,  and  when  he  had  "  watched." 

town  at  the  same  time.  —  Ed.I 
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what  people  shall  happen  to  give,  but  have  a  certain  sum  paid  them  every  Monday 
morning,  whether  so  much  happens  to  be  collected  or  not ;  and  no  one  of  them  has 
less  than  a  hundred  pounds  sterling  per  annum,  which  is  a  comfortable  support  in  this 
part  of  the  world."  ^ 

The  impression  created  by  Bennett's  account  is  fully  confirmed  by  the 
legislation  of  the  period.  The  close  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  was  the 
last  stronghold  of  the  Puritan  idea.  Whatever  inroads  might  be  made  on  a 
polity  which  concerned  the  conduct  of  life  as  well  as  commercial  enterprise 
and  political  integrity,  the  most  vigilant  care  was  exercised  over  the  observ- 
ance of  Sunday.  That  was  the  last  stronghold  to  be  relinquished ;  and  it  may 
be  said  that  the  unwritten  law  has  been  more  powerful  than  the  written,  and 
that  in  no  element  of  life  in  Boston  has  the  Puritan  tradition  lingered  longer 
than  in  this.  The  General  Court  took  occasion  from  time  to  time  to  renew 
the  covenant,  so  to  speak,  which  the  people  kept  with  the  Lord's  Day.  By 
an  act  passed  Oct.  22,  1692,  it  declared  — 

"  That  all  and  every  person  or  persons  shall,  on  that  day,  carefully  apply  them- 
selves to  duties  of  religion  and  piety,  publicly  and  privately ;  and  that  no  tradesman, 
artificer,  laborer,  or  other  person  whatsoever  shall,  upon  the  land  or  water,  do  or 
exercise  any  labor,  business,  or  work  of  their  ordinary  callings,  nor  use  any  game, 
sport,  play,  or  recreation  on  the  Lord's  Day,  or  any  part  thereof  (works  of  necessity 
or  charity  only  excepted)." 

It  suffered  no  travel.  Public  houses  were  not  to  entertain  any  other  than 
strangers  and  lodgers  "  on  Saturday  night  after  the  sun  is  set,  or  on  the 
Lord's  Day  or  the  evening  following."     The  act  concludes:  — 

"  And  all  and  every  justice  of  the  peace,  constables,  and  tithing-men  are  required 
to  take  effectual  care,  and  endeavor  that  this  act  in  all  the  particulars  thereof  be  duly 
observed.  As  also  to  restrain  all  persons  from  swimming  in  the  water ;  unnecessary 
and  unreasonably  walking  in  the  streets  or  fields  in  the  town  of  Boston,  or  other  places  ; 
keeping  open  their  shops,  and  following  their  secular  occasions  or  recreations  in  the 
evening  preceding  the  Lord's  Day,  or  any  part  of  the  said  day  or  evening  following."  ^ 

Living  and  dead  were  both  to  observe  the  day.  In  town-meeting.  May 
12,  1701,  it  was  ordered  — 

"  That  no  person  shall  dig  any  grave  or  make  any  coffin  on  the  Lord's  Day  without 
the  approbation  and  allowance  of  two  of  the  selectmen  for  the  time  being,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings  ;  nor  shall  any  person  keep  open  their  shop  or  cellar 
that  they  manage  or  keep  their  callings  in,  on  the  evening  preceding  the  Lord's  Day, 
or  on  the  Lord's  Day,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  sum  of  five  shillings  for  every  such 
offence,  to  be  paid  by  the  occupier  of  such  shop  or  cellar." 

Nor  were  any  funerals  to  be  solemnized  on  the  Lord's  Day,  because  the 
solemnizing  "  ofttimes  occasions  great  profanation  thereon,  by  servants  and 

1  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  1860-1862,  pp.  115,  116. 

*  Acts  and  Resolves  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  sub  die. 
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children  gathering  in  the  streets,  and  walking  up  and  down,  to  and  from  the 
funerals,  and  is  the  means  of  many  disorders  and  irregularities  then  com- 
mitted." 1 

This  legislation  required  to  be  frequently  renewed  and  emphasized. 
There  was  a  fresh  act  in  1716;  and  eleven  years  afterward  additional  acts 
were  passed,  with  heavier  penalties.  In  the  Boston  News-Letter  for  June  12, 
1746,  due  notice  is  given  with  all  solemnity  that  offenders  will  be  prose- 
cuted :  — 

"Boston,  June  9,  1746.  By  order  of  His  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  the 
town  of  Boston  :  Whereas  there  appears  a  growing  negligence  of  duly  observing  and 
keeping  the  Lord's  Day,  the  Justices  in  the  town  of  Boston  have  agreed  to  walk  and 
observe  the  behaviour  of  the  people  of  said  town  of  Boston  on  said  day ;  and  they 
judge  it  proper  to  give  this  public  notice  thereof,  and  all  persons  profaning  the  Lord's 
Day  by  walking,  standing  in  the  streets,  or  any  other  way  breaking  the  laws  made  for 
the  due  observation  of  the  Lord's  Day,  may  expect  the  execution  of  the  law  upon  them 
for  all  disorders  of  this  kind."  ^ 

With  this  strict  observance  of  Sunday  went  naturally  a  special  respect 
for  the  clergy ;  they  were  an  aristocratic  order  recognized  by  the  people 
with  an  unhesitating  loyalty,  not  so  easily  given  to  men  of  rank  who  were  in 
government  service.  They  were  an  order  in  part  created  and  wholly  sus- 
tained by  the  people ;  and  the  prerogative  of  the  class  was  jealously  main- 
tained, as  was  also  the  privilege  of  the  people  in  their  relations  to  their 
spiritual  advisers.  When  the  General  Court,  in  an  act  passed  Feb.  17,  1693, 
provided  for  the  choice  and  settlement  of  ministers,  there  was  added  the 
proviso,  "  that  nothing  herein  contained  is  intended  or  shall  be  construed 
to  extend  tg  abridge  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  of  their  accustomed  way  and 
practice  as  to  the  choice  and  maintenance  of  their  ministers."  Sewall,  under 
date  of  Aug.  20,  1685,  refers  to  a  sermon  by  Mr.  Moody  upon  the  death  of 
Rev.  William  Adams,  upon  the  words,  "  There  is  no  more  any  prophet " : 
"  With  respect  to  four  ministers  taken  away  in  less  than  twice  so  many 
moneths;  shewed  that  'twas  a  peculiar  Aggravation  to  all  other  Afflictions 
and  Fears."  ^  In  1735  the  town  of  Boston,  in  reckoning  its  expenses,  de- 
clared that  "  the  support  of  the  ministry  of  the  Town,  by  a  moderate  compu- 
tation, amounts  to  ;^8,ooo  per  annum."*  In  1742  the  amount  had  risen  to 
;^i 2,000,  but  probably  the  reckoning  was  in  old  tenor  in  both  instances,  and 
the  nominal  sum  was  swelled  by  the  depreciation  of  the  money. 

1  Acts  and  Resolves,  Dec.  27,  1727.  not  God's  holy  day  been  profaned  in  New  Eng- 

''■  [There  are  some  characteristic  notices  of  land  ?     Has  it  not  been  so  in  Boston  this  last 

Sunday  observances  va.  Sewall' s  Diary,  ii.  loi,  summer?  Have  not  burdens  been  carried  through 

420 ;  iii.  82 :  "  1704.   Lord's  day,  April  23.   There  the  streets  on  the  Sabbath  Day  ?     Nay,  have  not 

is  great  firing  at  the  town,  ships,  Castle,  upon  bakers,  carpenters,   and  other  tradesmen  been 

account  of  it  being  the  Coronation  day,  which  employed  in  servile  works  on  the  Sabbath  Day } 

gives  offence  to  many.     Down  Sabbath,  up  St.  When  I  saw  this,  my  heart  said.  Will  not  the 

George!"     See  also  Drake,  ^oj/ok,  577.    The  Lord  for  this  kindle  a  fire  in  Boston  ?"— Ed.] 
sermon  which  Increase  Mather  preached  on  the  »  SewaWs  Diary,  i.  93. 

great  fire  of  17 1 1  gave  as  one  reason  for  it:  "Has  <  Boston  Town  Records,  Jan.  i,  1735. 
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The  great  preponderance  of  Congregationalists  over  all  other  religious 
societies  gave  to  the  ministers  and  churches  of  that  order  all  the  appear- 
ance of  an  establishment ;  besides  that  there  was  an  actual  commingling  of 
Church  and  State.  The  Church  of  England  was  of  course  so  identified  with 
the  representatives  of  the  Crown  in  Boston,  that  all  the  instincts  of  self- 
preservation  made  Boston  people  look  with  alarm  and  jealousy  upon  the 
growth  of  Episcopacy.  The  narration  of  the  events  connected  with  the 
establishment  of  King's  Chapel,  Christ  Church,  and  Trinity  belongs  else- 
where ;  ^  but  no  account  of  life  in  Boston  at  this  period  should  omit  men- 
tion of  that  effect  upon  society  which  was  created  by  the  setting  up  of  the 
English  Church  in  visible  and  permanent  shape.  The  reader  of  Sewall's 
Diary  sees  there  the  unaffected  grief  and  apprehension  of  a  good  man  at 
the  progress  of  what  he  regarded  as  inimical  to  all  that  he  held  dear.  His 
alarm  was  shared  probably  by  a  large  part  of  the  older  members  of  the 
community.  It  seemed  to  them  that  what  their  fathers  had  come  to 
estabhsh,  and  they  were  prepared  to  defend,  was  now  suffering  an  insidious 
attack  which  they  were  powerless  to  avert.  Among  the  younger  members 
there  was  a  curiosity  to  see  a  spectacle  which  they  had  vaguely  understood 
to  be  a  spectre  to  their  fathers.^  Probably  the  men  and  women  now  in 
middle  life,  who  in  childhood  were  taken  to  services  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral,  experienced  some  of  the  sensations  which  assailed  the  children 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  —  and  grown  people,  too,  — ■  when 
they  crowded  about  the  Town  House  at  the  hour  of  divine  service  on 
Sunday,  and  especially  on  festival  days,  much  to  the  grief  of  the  staid  men 
and  women  of  the  Congregational  order.  Sewall  records  in  his  Diary  with 
satisfaction  the  steadfastness  of  his  son  Joseph,  afterward  minister  of  the 
Old  South,  who  refused  to  go  to  church  on  Christmas  Day  when  the  other 
boys  did.  But  all  of  Sewall's  observations  on  this  subject  are  so  interesting, 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  collect  the  Various  passages,  as  one  can  in  no  better 
way  catch  at  the  spirit  in  which  this  usurpation  of  America  by  England  — 
for  such  it  seemed  to  them  —  was  regarded :  — 

"  Dec.  25,  1685.  Friday.  Carts  come  to  town  and  Shops  open  as  is  usual.  Some, 
somehow,  observe  the  day ;  but  are  vexed,  I  believe,  that  the  Body  of  the  People 
profane  it, —  and,  blessed  be  God  !  no  Authority  yet  to  compell  them  to  keep  it. 

"  Dec.  28,  1685.  Cous.  Fissenden  here.  Saith  he  came  for  Skins  last  Friday,  and 
[there]  was  less  Christmas-keeping  than  last  year,  fewer  Shops  Shut  up. 

"Friday,  Aug.  20,  1686.  I  was  and  am  in  great  exercise  about  the  Cross  to  be 
put  into  the  Colours,  and  afraid  if  I  should  have  a  hand  in  't  whether  it  may  not  hinder 
my  Entrance  into  the  Holy  Land. 

"Sabbath-day,  Aug.  22.  In  the  Evening  seriously  discoursed  with  Capt.  Eliot 
and  Frary,  signifying  my  inability  to  hold,  and  reading  Mr.  Cotton's  Arguments  to 
them  about  the  Cross,  and  sayd  that  to  introduce  it  into  Boston  at  this  time  was  much 

1  [See  Mr.  Foote's  chapter  in  Vol.  I.  and  the  stage  in  1686  had  never  seen  a  Church  of 
Dr.  McKenzie's  in  this  volume.  —  Ed.]  England   assembly."  —  Hutchinson,   History,   i- 

-  "  Most  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  upon     355. 
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seeing  it  had  been  kept  out  more  than  my  Life-time,  and  now  the  Cross  much  set  by 
in  England  and  here ;  and  it  could  scarce  be  put  in  but  I  must  have  a  hand  in  it.'  I 
fetcht  home  the  Silk  Ehzur  Holyoke  had  of  me,  to  make  the  Cross,  last  Friday  morn  ; 
and  went  and  discoursed  Mr.  Mather.  He  judged  it  Sin  to  have  it  put  in,  but  the 
Captain  not  in  fault ;  but  I  could  hardly  understand  how  the  Command  of  others 
could  wholly  excuse  them,  at  least  me  who  had  spoken  so  much  against  it  in  April, 
1681,  and  that  Summer  and  forward,  upon  occasion  of  Capt.  Walley's  putting  the  Cross 
in  his  Colours. 

"  Nov.  12,  1686.  Jn°  Griffin  is  this  week  buried  with  the  Comon-Prayer  :  which 
is  the  third  funeral  of  this  sort,  so  far  as  I  can  learn. 

"  Satterday,  Dec.  25, 1686.  Governour  goes  to  the  Town  House  to  Service,  Fore- 
noon and  Afternoon,  a  Red-coat  going  on  his  right  hand  and  Capt.  George  on  the  left. 
Was  not  at  Lecture  on  Thorsday.  Shops  open  to-day  generally,  and  persons  about 
their  occasions.  Some,  buf  few,  carts  at  town  with  wood,  though  the  day  exceeding 
fair  and  pleasant. 

"March  29,  1687.  Last  Sabbath-day,  March  27,  Governour  and  his  retinue  met 
in  our  [the  South]  Meeting-house  at  Eleven  ;  broke  off  past  two  because  of  the 
Sacrament  and  Mr.  Clark's  long  Sermon ;  now  we  were  apointed  to  come  yz  hour 
past  one,  so  't  was  a  sad  sight  to  see  how  full  the  Street  was  with  people  gazing  and 
moving  to  and  fro  because  had  not  entrance  into  the  House. 

"  Thorsday,  May  24,  1688.  Bell  is  rung  for  a  Meeting  of  the  Church  of  England 
Men,  being,  in  their  language.  Ascension  day. 

"Seventh-day.  Decemb'  25,  '97.  Snowy  day :  Shops  are  open,  and  Carts  and 
sleds  come  to  Town  with  Wood  and  Fagots  as  formerly,  save  what  abatement  may 
be  allowed  on  account  of  the  wether.  This  morning  we  read  in  course  the  14,  15,  and 
16""  Psalms.  From  the  4"'  v.  of  the  16"'  Ps.  I  took  occasion  to  dehort  mine  from 
Christmas-keeping,  and  charged  them  to  forbear.  Hanah  reads  Daniel  6,  and  Betty, 
Luke  12.  Joseph  tells  me  that  though  most  of  the  Boys  went  to  the  Church,  yet  he 
went  not.  By  the  Intercession  of  his  Mother,  and  his  brother's  Concession,  he  begins 
to  read  the  Psalm. 

"Tuesday,  Dec.  25  [1705].  Very  Cold  Day,  but  Serene  morning;  Sleds,  Slays, 
and  Horses  pass  us  as  Usually,  and  Shops  open. 

"Midweek,  Dec.  25  [1706].  Shops  open;  Carts  come  to  Town  with  Wood, 
Fagots,  Hay,  and  Horses  with  Provisions,  as  Usually. 

"-Dec  25  [1714]-  .  Shops  open,  etc.,  as  on  other  days  ;  very  pleasant  weather. 

"  Lord's  Day,  December  26.  Mr.  Bromfield  and  I  go  and  keep  the  Sabbath  with 
Mr.  John  Webb,  and  sit  down  with  that  Church  at  the  Lord's  Table.  I  did  it  to  hold 
Communion  with  that  Church ;  and,  so  far  as  in  me  lay,  to  put  Respect  upon  that 
affronted,  despised  Lord's  Day.  For  the  Church  of  England  had  the  Lord's  Super 
yesterday,  the  last  day  of  the  week  ;  but  will  not  have  it  to-day,  the  day  that  the  Lord 
has  made.  And  Gen'  Nicholson,  who  kept  Satterday,  was  this  Lord's  Day  Rumaging 
and  Chittering  with  wheelbarrows,  etc.,  to  get  aboard  at  the  long  Wharf,  and  Firing- 
Guns  at  Setting  Sail.  I  thank  God  I  heard  not,  saw  not,  anything  of  it,  but  was  quiet 
at  the  New  North." 

If  Judge  Sewall  and  such  as  he  set  their  faces  as  a  flint  against  the  Church 
of  England,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  commoner  sort  expressed 
1  Sewall  was  captain  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company. 
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their  dislike  in  their  own  fashion.  They  did  not  keep  diaries  and  record 
their  feelings,  nor  take  the  Communion  on  the  Lord's  Day  in  special  rebuke 
to  those  observing  Christmas,  but  they  called  names  and  broke  the  win- 
dows of  King's  Chapel.     Says  one  defender  of  the  Church :  — 

"  What  scandalous  Pamphlets  have  been  printed  to  villifie  the  Liturgy  !  And  are 
not  all  of  that  communion  daily  called  Papist  Doggs  and  Rogues  to  their  Faces? 
How  often  has  the  plucking  down  of  the  Church  been  threatened  ?  One  while  it  was 
to  be  converted  to  a  school,  and  anon,  't  was  to  be  given  to  the  French  Protestants. 
And  whoso  will  but  take  the  Pains  to  survey  the  Glass  Windows  will  easily  discover  the 
Marks  of  a  Malice  not  common."  ^ 

Edward  Randolph,  the  most  pushing  of  the  Church  of  England  men, 
writes  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury :  "  We  resolve  not  to  be  baffled  by 
the  great  affronts ;  some  calling  our  Minister  Baal's  priest,  and  some  of  them, 
ministers  from  the  pulpit,  calling  our  praiers  leeks,  garlick,  and  trash."  ^ 
In  Mather's  Vindication  of  New  England  \\&  refers  to  the  charge  of  injuring 
King's  Chapel  in  terms  which  confess,  while  excusing,  the  act :  — 

"We  had  almost  slipt  the  notice  of  a  Bawl  or  two  these  Libellers  make  about 
Damnifying  their  Church  (as  they  call  it) ,  and  obstructing  their  Minister  in  his  office. 
As  to  their  Church,  all  the  mischief  done  is  the  breaking  of  a  few  Quarels  of  glass  by 
idle  Boys  who,  if  discover'd,  had  been  chastised  by  their  own  Parents.  .  .  .  They 
have  built  their  Chapel  in  a  Publick  burying-place,  next  adjoining  to  a  great  Free 
Schooll,  where  the  Boyes  (having  gotten  to  play)  may,  some  by  Accident,  some  in 
Frolick,  and  some  perhaps  in  Revenge  for  disturbing  their  Relation's  Graves  by  the 
Foundation  of  that  Building,  have  broken  a  few  Quarels  of  the  Windows  (and  how 
should  the  contrary  be  imagined  possible  !)."  ° 

Mr.  Whitmore,  in  a  note  to  this,  cites  a  passage  from  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  answer  to  Mather's  Discourse  against  Common- Prayer  Worship: 

"  Indeed,  he  [Mather]  had  dealt  more  sincerely  if  he  had  acquainted  his  Reader 
that  they  hold  it  unlawful  to  communicate  with  us  because  we  are  a  National  Church ; 
and  that  they  don't  joyn  in  the  Common-Prayer  Worship  because  it 's  a  Form,  and  all 
Forms  are,  in  his  opinion,  unlawful.  This,  indeed,  had  struck  at  the  Root  of  all ;  but 
this  he  knew  was  not  so  easily  prov'd,  nor  would  look  so  popularly  as  to  cry  out 
Heathenism,  Judaism,  and  Popery,  which  he  charges  our  Service  Book  with.  This, 
indeed,  will  rouze  the  Muhitudes  ;  and  it 's  no  wonder,  when  possess'd  with  this  Rep- 
resentation of  our  worship,  that  the  deluded  People  broke  into  the  Church  (erected 
at  Boston  for  the  worship  of  God  according  to  the  Church  of  England)  to  search  for 
the  Images  they  supposed  we  worship'd." 

So  also  another  pamphleteer  on  the  same  point:  — 

"  The  Church  itself  had  great  difficulty  to  withstand  their  fury,  receiving  the  marks 
of  their  indignation  and  scorn,  by  having  the  Windows  broke  to  pieces,  and  the 
Doors  and  Walls  daubed  and  defiled  with  dung  and  other  filth,  in  the  rudest  and 
basest  manner  imaginable."  * 

^  John  Palmer,  "  An  Impartial  Account  of  the  ^  Andros  Tracts,  ii.  63. 

State  of  New  England,"  in  Andros  Tracts,  i.  53.  *  "  New  England's  Faction  Discovered,"  in 

^  Hutchinson  Papers,  ii.  292.  Andros  Tracts,  ii.  212. 

VOL.   II 60. 
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It  was  the  political  connection  rather  than  the  number  of  the  Churcii  of 
England  men  that  disturbed  the  Bostonians.  Dr.  Douglass  cites  the  evi- 
dence of  Captain  Watson,  one  of  the  assessors,  who  examined  the  books  in 
curiosity,  and  "  found  the  Church  of  England  people  charged  not  exceeding 
one-tenth  of  the  rates  or  taxes  in  the  town  of  Boston."  ^  In  like  manner 
the  extreme  sensitiveness  regarding  Papists  and  Jesuits  was  chiefly  on 
account  of  an  English  jealousy  and  dread  of  the  French,  with  whom  they 
identified  them.  It  was  claimed  in  1689  that  there  was  not  a  Papist  within 
the  limits  of  New  England.^  But  in  1700  an  act  was  passed,  June  17,  com- 
manding Jesuits,  priests,  and  all  other  ecclesiastics  of  Rome  to  depart  the 
province  by  September  10,  under  penalty  of  perpetual  imprisonment.  A 
fine  of  .^200  was  imposed  on  any  harboring  such  men,  and  any  person  with- 
out a  warrant  could  make  arrests,  except  of  shipwrecked  or  distressed  men. 

The  funeral  service  was  read  at  the  burial  now  and  then  of  some  officer 
of  the  Crown  ;^  but  the  customs  of  colonial  times  held  sway  for  the  most 
part,  and  indeed  grew  gradually  to  be  a  heavy  tax ;  so  much  so,  that  in 
1 72 1  the  General  Court, — taking  into  consideration  that  "  the  charge  or  ex- 
pence  of  funerals  of  late  years  (when  the  circumstances  of  the  province  so 
loudly  calls  for  all  sorts  of  frugality)  is  becoming  very  extravagant,  especially 
in  the  giving  of  scarves,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  province  and  the  im- 
poverishment of  many  families,"  —  enacted  that  no  scarves  whatever  should 
be  allowed  and  given  at  any  funeral,  on  pain  and  penalty  of  twenty  pounds.* 
The  act  was  to  be  in  force  for  three  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  was 
renewed  for  five  years.  Again,  Jan.  15,  1741,  it  was  enacted  "that  no 
scarves,  gloves  (except  six  pair  to  the  bearers,  and  one  pair  to  each  minister 
of  the  church  or  congregation  where  any  deceased  person  belongs),  wine, 
rum,  or  rings  shall  be  allowed  and  given  at  any  funeral,  upon  the  penalty  of 
fifty  pounds." 

But  these  restrictions  hint  at  the  pomp  and  ceremony  which  attached  to 
the  departure  of  the  dead.^    The  living  kept  before  themselves  so  constantly 

'  Douglass,  Summary,  i.  531.  Governor    and     Commander-in-Chief     of    this 

"^  Andros  Tracts,  \\.<f],\z2.  Province;     Benjamin     Lynde,     Esq.,    Thomas 

'  [The  preaching  of  funeral  sermons  has  been  Hutchinson,  Esq.,  Edmund   Quincy,  Esq.,  and 

thought  to  have  been  an   introduction   of   the  Adam    Winthrop,    Esq.      His  Excellency  with 

early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.    (SeeAfejj.  his   children   and   family   followed   the   corpse, 

Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  September  and  October,  1879.)  all   in  deep  mourning ;    next   went  the  several 

But  it  is  stated  in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.  relatives  according  to  their  respective  degrees, 

1880,  p.  360,  that  a  funeral  sermon  was  preached  who   were   followed   by   a   great   many   of    the 

attheburialof  President  Chauncy  in  167 1.— Ed.]  principal   gentlewomen   in    town;    after   whom 

<  Acts  and  Resolves  of  the  Province  of  Massa-  went  the  gentlemen  of  His  Majesty's  Council; 

chusetts  Bay,  Sept.  9,  1721.  the  reverend   Ministers  of  this  and  the   neigh- 

6  [Governor  Belcher  lost  his  wife  during  his  boring  towns;  the  reverend  President  and  Fel- 

terra  of  office,  and  the  News-Letter  of  Oct.   14,  lows  of  Harvard   College;    a  great  number  of 

1736,   describes   the   funeral:    "The    Rev.    Dr.  officers  both  of  the  civil  and  militavv  order,  with 

Sewall  made  a  very  suitable  prayer  at  his  Ex-  a   multitude   of    other  gentlemen.   '  HisE.\cel- 

cellency's  house,  just  before  the  funeral.     The  lency's  coach  drawn  by  four  horses  was  covered 

coffin  was  covered  with  black  velvet  and  richly  with  black  cloth  and  adorned  with  escutcheons 

adorned.    The  pall  was  supported  by  the  Hon-  of  the  coats  of  arms  both  of  his  Excellency  and 

Durable  Spencer  Phipps,  Esq.,  our  Lieut.-Gov-  of  his  deceased  lady.    All  the  bells  in  town  were 

ernor;   William  Dummer,  Esq.,  formerly  Lieut.-  tolled;  and  during  the   time  of  the  procession 
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the  notion  of  a  great  Judge  and  of  an  assize  before  which  they  were  to 
appear,  that  when  one  of  their  number  set  out  for  the  Court  above  they 
attended  him  as  far  as  they  could  go  with  the  circumstance  which  the  event 
demanded.  Judge  Sewall  records  against  the  burial  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Thomas  Shepard  the  names  of  the  bearers,  as  usual,  and  adds :  "  It  seems 
there  were  some  Verses ;  but  none  pinned  on.  the  Herse.  Scholars  went 
before  the  Herse."  ^  Indeed,  a  procession  of  dead  men  files  through  his 
book.  As  a  man  of  importance  and  wide  family  connections  he  was  very 
often  called  upon  to  be  bearer ;  and,  impressed  himself  with  the  frequency 
of  this  service,  he  set  down  in  one  place  "  an  account  of  some  I  have  been 
a  Bearer  to,"  —  and  his  account  was  a  veritable  one,  for  against  each  name 
he  credits  the  deceased  with  "  Ring,"  "  Scarf"  "  Gloves,"  and  occasionally 
"  nothing."  There  is  a  curious  little  passage  in  which  he  squares  an  account 
between  his  conscience  and  his  interest  upon  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  a 
reprobate :  — 

"  This  day,  John  Ive,  fishing  in  great  Spie-pond,  is  arrested  with  mortal  sickness 
which  renders  him  in  a  maner  speechless  and  senseless.  Dies  next  day ;  buried  at 
Chaxlestown  on  the  Wednesday.  Was  a  very  debauched,  atheistical  man.  I  was  not 
at  his  Funeral.  Had  gloves  sent  me,  but  the  knowledge  of  his  notoriously  wicked  life 
made  me  sick  of  going ;  and  Mr.  Mather,  the  president,  came  in  just  as  I  was  ready 
to  step  out,  and  so  I  staid  at'  home,  and  by  that  means  lost  a  Ring ;  but  hope  had  no 
loss.  FoUow  thou  me,  was  I  supose  more  complied  with,  than  if  had  left  Mr.  Mather's 
company  to  go  to  such  a  Funeral."  ^ 

This  hints  at  the  light  in  which  what  looks  like  funeral  trumpery  was 
regarded.  It  was,  if  we  may  borrow  Mr.  Wemmick's  pleasantry,  portable 
property,  and  was  accumulated  not  merely  as  mementoes  of  solemn  occa- 
sions, but  with  some  reference  to  exchangeable  value.  At  weddings,  at 
christenings,  and  at  funerals  the  parson  and  his  wife,  and  at  funerals  the 
bearers  also,  received  presents  of  a  stipulated  kind,  which  were  substantially 
fees,  and  were  faint  traditions  of  earlier  English  customs  with  which  readers 
of  Bacon's  life,  for  instance,  are  familiar.  Mr.  L.  M.  Sargent  tells  us  that 
when  a  child  he  was  much  puzzled  to  say  what  the  minister  did  with  his 
gloves  and  his  rings,  for  which  the  hands  of  Briareus  would  not  have  suf- 
ficed. The  mystery  was  solved  for  him  when  he  came  upon  an  interleaved 
almanac  belonging  to  the  excellent  Dr.  Andrew  Eliot :  — 

the  half-minute  guns  begun,  first  at  His  Majesty's  J.  Draper,  with  the  customary  black  border  and 

Castle  William,  which  were  followed  by  those  death's  head.      There  is  preserved  in  print  an 

on  board   His  Majesty's   ship   "  Squirrel "  and  Epistle  to  the  Governor,  by  Mather  Byles,  who 

many  other  ships  in  the  harbour,  their  colours  protested  that  "while  he  employs  the  numbers 

being  all  day  raised  to  the  heighth  as  usual  on  of  the  poet,  he  never  forgets  the  character  of  the 

such  occasions.     The  streets  through  which  the  divine,"  and  proceeds  "  to  take  the  freedom  of 

funeral  passed,  the  tops  of  the  houses  and  win-  an  exhortation,"  and  ends :  — 

dows  on  both  sides,  were  crowded  with  innumer-  ••  Meantime  my  name  to  thine  allied  shall  stand ; 

able  spectators."    On  the  following  Sunday  "  his  Still  our  warm  friendship  mutual  flames  extend; 

Excellency's  pew  and  the  Pulpit "  at  the  South  The  Muse  shall  so  survive  from  age  to  age, 

Church  "were   put   into   mourning   and   richly  And  Belcher's  name  protect  his  Bvles-s  page." -Ed.] 

adornedwithescutcheons,"and  the  Rev.  Thomas  ^  SewalVs  Diary,  \.%2. 

Prince  preached  a  sermon,  which  was  printed  by  ^  Sewall' s  Diary,  i.  482. 
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"  On  the  inside  of  the  marble  cover  the  first  entry  commences  thus :  '  Gloves, 
1 748,  January.'  The  gloves  received  by  Dr.  Eliot  are  set  against  particular  names, 
and  under  every  month  in  the  year.  Certain  names  are  marked  with  asterisks,  doubt- 
less denoting  that  the  parties  were  dead,  or  stelligeri,  after  the  fashion  of  the  College 
catalogue ;  and  thus  the  good  doctor  discriminated  between  funerals  and  weddings 
and  christenings.  Although  a  goodly  number  of  rings  are  enrolled,  together  with  the 
gloves,  yet  a  page  is  devoted  to  rings  exclusively,  in  the  middle  of  the  book.  This  is 
not  arranged  under  months  but  years;  and  commences  in  1741,  the  year  before  he 
was  ordained  as  colleague  with  Mr.  Webb.  At  the  bottom  of  the  record  the  good 
man  states  how  many  pairs  were  kid ;  how  many  were  lamb's-wool,  and  how  many  were 
long,  or  women's  gloves,  intended,  of  course,  for  the  parson's  lady.  These  rings  and 
gloves  were  sold  by  the  worthy  doctor,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  were  distributed, 
in  his  own  household,  not  a  small  one,  for  he  left  eleven  children.  A  prejudice  might 
have  prevailed,  an  hundred  years  ago,  against  dead  men's  shoes ;  certain  it  is,  these 
gloves  did  not  meet  with  a  very  ready  market.  It  appears  by  the  record,  in  the 
doctor's  own  hand,  that  Mrs.  Avis  was  entrusted  with  fifteen  pairs  of  women's  and 
three  dozen  of  men's ;  and  returned,  unsold,  eight  pairs  of  women's  and  one  dozen 
and  ten  pairs  of  men's.  A  dozen  pairs  of  men's  were  committed  to  Mrs.  Langstaif; 
half-a-dozen  women's  to  Mr.  Langdon,  and  seventeen  pairs  to  Captain  Millens. 
What  a  glove  and  ring  market  the  dear  Doctor's  study  must  have  been  !  In  thirty-two 
years  he  appears  to  have  received  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty  pairs  of  gloves 
at  funerals,  weddings,  and  baptisms.  Of  these  he  sold  to  the  amount  of  fourteen 
hundred  and  forty-one  pounds,  eighteen  shillings  and  one  penny,  old  tenor,  equal  to 
about  six  hundred  and  forty  dollars.  He  also  sold  a  goodly  number  of  his  rings. 
From  all  this  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  this  truly  good  man  and  faithful  minis- 
ter must  have  been,  if  I  may  use  the  common  expression,  hand-and-glove  with  his 
parishioners."  * 

It  is  not  unfair  in  attempting  to  discover  the  mental  and  moral  charac- 
teristics of  the  Provincial  Bostonian  to  take  our  hints  largely  from  Judge 
Sevsrall,  and  no  one  can  read  his  Diary  attentively  without  being  struck,  for 
instance,  with  that  fascination  of  death  which  becomes  a  vulgar  curiosity 
in  uneducated  countrymen,  but  rises  into  a  singular  importance  in  the  na- 
ture of  such  a  man.  At  Christmas,  1696,  he  buries  a  little  daughter,  and 
makes  this  note  respecting  he  tomb :  — 

"  'T  was  wholly  dry,  and  I  went  at  noon  to  see  in  what  order  things  were  set ;  and 
there  I  was  entertained  with  a  view  of,  and  converse  with,  the  coflSns  of  my'  dear 
Father  Hull,  Mother  Hull,  Cousin  Quinsey,  and  Six  children,  —  for  the  little  post- 
humous was  now  took  up  and  set  in  upon  that,  that  stands  on  John's  :  so  are  three, 
one  upon  another  twice,  on  the  bench  at  the  end.  My  mother  ly's  on  a  lower  bench 
at  the  end,  with  head  to  her  Husband's  head  ;  and  I  order'd  Htde  Sarah  to  be  set  on 
her  Grandmother's  feet.  'T  was  an  awfull  yet  pleasing  treat.  Having  said,  The  Lord 
knows  who  shall  be  brought  hither  next,  I  came  away." 

1  Dealings  with  the  Dead,  i.  91,  92.     [At  a  chase  that  the  town,  Oct.   28,  1767,  voted  to 

later  day  when  the  troubles  with  the  mother  "adhere    to    the    late    regula  ions    respecting 

coun  ry  were  brewing,  the  presentation  of  mourn-  funerals,  and  will  not  use  Ly  gW  but  whal 

ing  gloves  was  still  so  important  a  matter  of  pur-  are  manufactured  here."  -  Ed.] 
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Apparently  no  one  dies — certainly  not  "Eliza  Scot,  a  good  ancient 
Virgin"  —  without  his  making  a  note  of  it:  — 

"Wednesday,  Dec'  9th,  1685.  Our  neighbour  Gemaliel  Wait,  eating  his  Breakfast 
well,  went  to  do  sonjething  in  his  Orchard,  where  Serg'  Pell  dwells ;  there  found  him- 
self not  well,  and  went  into  Pell's  his  Tenant's  House,  and  there  dyed  extream  sud- 
denly about  noon,  and  then  was  carried  home  in  a  chair,  and  means  used  to  fetch  him 
again,  but  in  vain.  To  the  children  startled  about  him  he  said,  Here  is  a  sudden 
change  ;  or.  There  will  be  a  great  change,  to  that  purpose.  Was  about  87  years  old, 
and  yet  strong  and  hearty  ;  had  lately  several  new  Teeth.  People  in  the  Street  much 
startled  at  this  good  man's  sudden  Death.  Gov'  Hinkley  sent  for  me  to  Mr.  Raw- 
son's  just  as  they  were  sending  a  great  Chair  to  carry  him  home.  Satterday,  Dec''  12, 
'85,  —  Father  Wait  buried  :  Magistrates  and  Ministers  had  Gloves.  There  heard  of  the 
Death  of  Capt.  Hutchinson's  child  by  Convulsions,  and  so  pass  to  the  Funeral  of  little 
Samuel  Hutchinson,  about  six  weeks  old,  where  also  had  a  pair  of  Funeral  Gloves." 
The  mourning  was  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of  the  little  State.  "  May  2,  1 709.  Being 
Artillery  day,  and  Mr.  Higginson  dead,  I  put  on  my  Mourning  Rapier;  and  put  a 
black  Ribbon  into  my  little  cane." 

About  the  Church  were  gathered  the  holy  days  which  to  the  Puritan  took 
the  place  of  Saints'  Days.  The  Thursday  lecture  was  second  only  to  the 
Lord's  Day.  We  have  already  noticed  how  Sewall,  under  his  breath,  re- 
proached the  Governor  for  keeping  Christmas  and  neglecting  the  Thursday 
lecture,  and  the  degeneracy  of  the  times  could  be  best  intimated  by  this 
barometer :  — 

"April  8,  1697.  Mr.  Cotton  Mather  gives  notice  that  the  Lecture  hereafter  is  to 
begin  at  Eleven  of  the  Clock,  an  hour  sooner  than  formerly.  Reprov'd  the  Towns- 
people that  attended  no  better ;  fear'd  'twould  be  an  omen  of  our  not  enjoying  the 
Lecture  long,  if  did  not  amend." 

The  private  and  public  Fasts  had  in  their  minds  a  sanctity  entirely  sepa- 
rating them  from  occasions  of  the  same  name  in  the  Established  Church. 
There  is  a  curious  passage  in  Sewall,  when  under  date  of  Thursday,  Oct.  i, 
1702,  he  writes :  — 

"  The  Gov'  and  Council  agree  that  Thorsday,  Oct.  22,  be  a  Fast  Day.  Govemour 
moved  that  it  might  be  Friday,  saying.  Let  us  be  Englishmen.  I  spake  against  mak- 
ing any  distinction  in  the  Days  of  the  week ;  desired  the  same  Day  of  the  Week 
might  be  for  Fasts  and  Thanksgivings.  Boston  and  Ipswich  Lecture  led  us  to  Thors- 
day.    Our  Brethren  at  Connecticut  had  Wednesday ;  which  we  applauded." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Fast  was  to  be  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  but  it 
had  not  then  become  a  custom  to  place  the  Fast  in  the  spring  and  Thanks- 
giving in  the  fall.  The  churches  had  their  own  fasts,  but  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  fasts  of  the  time,  which  has  died  out  of  use,  was  in  the  private 
or  family  -fast.  Sewall  has  preserved  for  us  a  minute  account  of  one  of  these 
exercises,  and  we  copy  it  at  length  from  his  Diary,  for  its  singularity  and  its 
entirely  local  characteristics,  so  far  as  we  know :  — 

"  The  apointment  of  a  Judge  for  the  Super.  Court  being  to  be  made  upon  next 
Fifth   day,   Febr.    12,  I   pray'd   God   to  Accept  m^   in   keeping   a  privat  day  of 
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Prayer  with  Fasting  for  that  and  other  Important  matters.  I  kept  it  upon  the  Third 
day,  Febr.  lo,  170I,  in  the  uper  Chamber  at  the  North- East  end  of  the  House,  fasten- 
ing the  Shutters  next  the  Street.  —  Perfect  what  is  lacking  in  my  Faith,  and  in  the 
faith  of  my  dear  Yokefellow.  Convert  my  children ;  especially  Samuel  and  Hanah ; 
Provide  Rest  and  Settlement  for  Hanah ;  Recover  Mary ;  Save  Judith,  Elisabeth,  and 
Joseph.  Requite  the  Labour  of  Love  of  my  Kinswoman  Jane  Tappin ;  Give  her 
health,  find  out  Rest  for  her.  Make  David  a  man  after  thy  own  heart ;  Let  Susan  live 
and  be  baptised  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.  Relations.  Steer  the  Government 
in  this  difficult  time,  when  the  Governour  and  many  others  are  at  so  much  Variance ; 
Direct,  incline,  overrule  on  the  Council-day,  fifth-day,  Febr.  1 2,  as  to  the  special  Work 
of  it  in  filling  the  Super.  Court  with  Justices ;  or  any  other  thing  of  like  nature,  as 
Plim°  infer.  Court.  Bless  the  Company  for  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  especially 
Gov'.  Ashurst,  etc.  Revive  the  Business  of  Religion  at  Natick,  and  accept  and  bless 
John  Neesnumin  who  went  thither  last  week  for  that  end.  Mr.  Rawson,  at  Nantucket. 
Bless  the  South  Church  in  preserving  and  spiriting  our  Pastor ;  in  directing  unto  suit- 
able Supply,  and  making  the  Church  unanimous.  Save  the  Town,  College,  Province 
from  Invasion  of  Enemies,  open,  Secret,  and  from  false  Brethren.  Defend  the  Purity 
of  Worship.  Save  Connecticut ;  bless  their  New  Governour.  Save  the  Reformation 
under  N.  York  Governm'.  Reform  all  the  European  Plantations  in  America;  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  English,  French,  Dutch.  Save  this  New  World,  that  where  Sin  hath 
abounded  Grace  may  superabound ;  that  Christ  who  is  stronger,  would  bind  the 
strong  man  and  spoil  his  house,  and  order  the  word  to  be  given,  Babylon  is  fallen  ! 
Save  our  Queen,  lengthen  out  her  Life  and  Reign.  Save  France,  make  the  Proud 
helper  stoop  (Job  ix.  13)  ;  Save  all  Europe;  Save  Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  and  America. 
—  These  were  gen'  heads  of  my  Meditation  and  prayer,  and  through  the  bounteous 
Grace  of  GOD  I  had  a  very  Comfortable  day  of  it."  ^ 

The  reader  of  this  memorandum  will  readily  see  how^  wide  was  the  range 
of  Judge  Sewall's  interests,  and  how  completely  he  assumed  a  relation  be- 
tween himself  and  God,  to  be  expressed  only  in  the  terms  of  a  supphant  at 
a  mighty  Throne. 

It  was  due  probably  to  the  element  introduced  by  the  administration, 
and  the  English  influence,  that  a  relaxation  of  life  in  the  way  of  amusement 
began  to  assert  itself  In  May,  1740,  a  petition  was  offered  at  town-meet- 
ing for  use  of  part  of  Fort  Hill  as  a  bowhng-green ;  but  the  petition  was 
refused.  The  request  was  renewed  March  15,  1742,  when  a  long  and  ani- 
mated discussion  followed.  The  vote  was  taken,  but  the  opponents  who 
were  now  in  the  minority  doubted  the  decision  which  declared  it  to  be 
affirmative,  and  called  for  a  poll ;  whereupon,  the  record  says,  "  it  appeared 
to  be  a  clear  vote  by  a  great  majority."  From  Sewall  again  we  get  a 
glimpse  of  street  horse-play  when  we  read :  — 

"  Jos.  Maylem  carries  a  cock  at  his  back,  with  a  Bell  in  's  hand,  in  the  Main  Street ; 
several  follow  him  blindfold,  and,  under  pretence  of  striking  him  or  's  cock,  with  great 
cart- whips  strike  passengers,  and  make  great  disturbance."  ^     Again,  "  Two  persons, 

1  Sewall's  Diary,  ii.  216,  217. 

2  Sewall's  Diary,  i.  167.      Also  see   p.  312.     The  sport  was  in  honor  of  Shrove  Tuesday. 
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one  array'd  in  white,  the  other  in  red,  goe  through  the  Town  with  naked  swords 
advanced,  with  a  Drum  attending  each  of  them  and  a  Quarter-Staff,  and  a  great  rout 
following,  as  is  usual.  It  seems  'tis  a  chaleng  to  be  fought  at  Capt.  Wing's  next 
Thorsday.  .  .  .  After  the  Stage-fight,  in  the  even,  the  Souldier  who  wounded  his 
Antagonist,  went  accompanyed  with  a  Drum  and  about  7  drawn  Swords,  Shouting 
through  the  streets  in  a  kind  of  Tryumph." ' 

The  Common,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  the  resort  of  strollers,  and 
there  began  to  be  more  jealous  care  of  it.  Sewall  speaks  of  getting  a 
stone  out  of  the  Common  for  a  foundation  stone  of  a  new  meeting-house ;  ^ 
and  besides  ordering  fences  to  be  built  the  town  ordered  that  no  person 
should  carry  away  sod,  turf,  or  earth,  except  at  Fox  Hill,  or  the  Ridge  Hill 
between  that  and  Windmill  Hill.^ 

The  amusements  which  were  more  perilous  to  good  morals  were  still 
sternly  prohibited.  A  bowling-green  might  be  suffered  after  a  full  dis- 
cussion, but  as  the  century  wore  on  and  luxury  brought  in  more  insidious 
foes  the  General  Court  took  the  alarm.  In  1750  it  passed  an  act  for  "  pre- 
venting and  avoiding  the  many  and  great  mischiefs  which  arise  from  pub- 
lic stage-plays,  interludes,  and  other  theatrical  entertainments,  which  not 
only  occasion  great  and  unnecessary  expenses,  and  discourage  industry  and 
frugality,  but  likewise  tend  generally  to  increase  immorality,  impiety,  and 
a  contempt  for  religion."  So  a  penalty  was  laid  on  any  one  letting  a  house 
for  the  purpose,  and  on  actors  and  spectators,  who  were  to  pay  five  pounds 
each  time  they  were  present.  A  letter  from  Judge  Sewall  to  the  secretary, 
Isaac  Addington,  for  the  governor  and  his  council,  expresses  the  grave  ap- 
prehensions felt  by  such  a  man  earlier  in  the  century,  and  his  protest  is 
a  curious  mingling  of  common-sense  and  heroics.  It  is  dated  at  "  Boston 
of  the  Massachusetts,  March  3,  1713-14:  "  — 

"There  is  a  Rumor,  as  if  some  designed  to  have  a  Play  acted  in  the  Council- 
chamber  next  Monday  ;  which  much  surprises  me.  And  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  I  do 
forbid  it.  The  Romans  were  very  fond  of  their  Plays ;  but  I  never  heard  they  were 
so  far  set  upon  them  as  to  turn  their  Senat  House  into  a  Play-House.  Our  Town 
House  was  built  at  great  Cost  and  charge  for  the  sake  of  very  serious  and  important 
Business ;  the  Three  Chambers  above,  and  the  Exchange  below,  —  Business  of  the 
Province,  County,  and  Town.  Let  it  not  be  abused  with  Dances  or  other  Scenical 
divertisements.     It  cannot  be  a  Honor  to  the  Queen  to  have  the  Laws  of  Honesty 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  173,  175.      [Sewall  records  with  sion  of  another  observance  he  records  an  amus- 

more  complacency  (ii.  27)  a  scene  on  the  Com-  ing  homily:    "1719,   April   i.      In  the  morninT 

mon  of  his  own  ordering,  designed  to  mark  the  I   dehorted   Sam    Hirst   and   Grindall    Rawson 

incoming  of  the  new  century:    "Jan.    i,  -Vift".  from  playing  idle  tricks   because  'twas  first  of 

Just  about   Break-a-day,  Jacob  Amsden  and  3  April:    they  were    the   greatest   fools  that  did 

other  Trumpeters  gave  a  blast  on  the  Coinon  so.      New  England  men  came  hither  to   avoid 

near  Mr.  Alford's.      Then  went  to  the  Green  anniversary  days,  the  keeping  of  them,  such  as 

Chamber,  and  sounded  there  till  sunrise.     Bell-  the  twenty-fifth  of  December."     Ibid.,  iii.  217. 

man  said  these  verses  a  little  before  Break-a-  — Ed.] 
day,  which  I  printed  and  gave  them.  .  .      The  ^  SewalVs  Diary,  ii.  344. 

Trumpeters  cost  me  five  pieces  J."      On  occa-  '  Boston  Town /iecords,  May  12,  inoi. 
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and  Sobriety  broken  in  upon.     Ovid  himself  offers  invincible  Arguments  against  pub- 
lick  Plays :  — 

" '  Ut  tamen  hoc  fatear :  Ludi  quoque  semina  praebent  nequitiae.' 

Let  not  Christian  Boston  goe  beyond  Heathen  Rome  in  the  practice  of  shamefull 
Vanities. 

"  This  is  the  Voice  of  your  most  humble  and  obedient  Servant, 

"  Samuel  Sewall."  ' 

Dancing  had  now  established  itself,  but  earlier  it  was  frowned  upon  by 
the  fathers,  as  it  had  been  in  coloniardays.    Sewall  relates,  Nov.  12,  1685  :  — 

"  The  ministers  of  this  Town  Come  to  the  Court  and  complain  against  a  Dancing 
Master  who  seeks  to  set  up  here,  and  hath  mixt  Dances ;  and  his  time  of  Meeting 
is  Lecture-Day.  And  'tis  reported  he  should  say  that  by  one  Play  he  could  teach 
more  Divinity  than  Mr.  Willard  or  the  Old  Testament.  Mr.  Moodey  said  'twas  not 
a  time  for  N.  E.  to  dance.  Mr.  Mather  struck  at  the  Root,  speaking  against 
mixt  Dances." 

A  dancing  school  was  set  up  in  1735  under  cover  of  other  accomplish- 
ments, for  it  was  "  a  school  for  reading,  writing,  cyphering,  dancing,  and  the 
use  of  the  needle."  ^  But  the  line  was  drawn  short  of  rope-dancing,  as  an 
application  at  the  same  time  for  an  exhibition  of  this  sort  was  refused,  for 
fear  "  lest  the  said  divertisement  may  tend  to  promote  idleness  in  the  Town 
and  great  mispense  of  time."  ^ 

But  the  great  source  of  entertainment  and  relaxation  was  doubtless  the 
training.  There  could  be  no  "  mispense"  of  time  here ;  and  one  had  the  solid 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  was  not  only  enjoying  himself,  but  perform- 
ing a  duty  of  the  first  necessity  to  the  State.  And  was  not  training  under 
the  very  sanction  of  religion?    Was  there  not  a  prayer  before  the  manual  was 

1  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,   187 1-1873,  ?•  V^-  entring  the  house  the  young  women   fled;   we 

[Sewall  did  not  live  to  have  his  peace  of  mind  took  possession  of  the  room,  having  the  fidler 

disturbed  by  the  publication  in  the  Royal  Amer-  and  the  young  man  with  us  with  the  keg  of 

ican  Magazine,  November,   1774,  of  a  memoir  sugared  dram."     Goelet  makes  sundry  other 

of  the  great  French  actress,  Mademoiselle  Clai-  entries  during  his  stay  in  Boston,  of  his  being 

ron,  with  a  portrait  engraved  by  Paul  Revere,  with  "  the  best  fashion  in  Boston,"  and  of  danc- 

which  represents  her  as  leaning  upon  a  pile  of  ing  "  minuits  and  country  dances "  with  them. 

books    inscribed    Voltaire,    Racine,    Corneille,  —  Ed.] 

and  Crebillon.      The  drama  in  Boston  will  be  3  [John  Bradlee,  who  in  1734  petitioned  for 

considered  in  Vol.  IV.  — Ed.]  leave  to  show  feats  of  activity,  thought  it  advis- 

•■^  [Captain  Francis  Goelet's  Journal  {N.  E.  able  to  represent  that  he  was  "  a  Protestant  dis- 

Hist.  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  1870,  p.  53)  gives  us  a  senter  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,"  who  had  sailed 

glimpse  of  a  merry-making  in  1750:  "At  Mr.  out  of  Boston,  and  was  endeavoring  to  earn 

Sheppard's,  a  company  of  about  forty  gentle-  a  living,  even  "  on  the  tort  rope,"  as  he  had  done 

men;  after  having  dined  in  a  very  elegant  man-  in  Barbadoes.     In  1735  one  Edward  Burlesson 

ner  upon  turtle,  etc.,  drank  about  the  toasts  and  had  been  warned  out  of  town  with  his  puppets 

sang  a  number  of  songs,  and  were  exceedingly  by   Bromfield  the  selectman ;    and  his  petition 

merry  until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  from  sets  forth  that  the  "  Lyon,  the  black  and  whight 

whence  went  upon  the  Rake ;  going  past  the  bare,  and  the  Lanechtskipt  were  shown  by  me 

commons  in  our  way  home,  surprised  a  company  that  had  their  limbs  as  long  as  they  pleased." 

of  country  young  men  and  women  with  a  violin  at  These  papers  are  on  file   in   the   City  Clerk's 

a  tavern,  dancing  and  making  merry.    Upon  our  office.  —  Ed.] 
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practised ;  and  was  not  target-shooting  made  to  have  almost  the  sanctity  of 
a  Thursday  lecture?  The  annual  sermon  on  election  day  remains  as  the 
one  transmittendum  of  that  commingling  jof  the  Church  Militant  and  the 
State  Militia;  but  one  is  permitted  to  attend  training  with  Judge  Sewall, 
who  was  captain,  and  to  see  a  little  how  Boston  unbent  itself,  and  threw  the 
dignity  of  rank  and  social  grace  over  an  exercise  which  included  small  boys 
then  as  now  within  its  pleasurable  excitement.  Here  is  Sewall's  account  of 
a  training  day,  Oct.  6,  1701 :  — 

"  Very  pleasant  fair  wether ;  artillery  trains  in  the  afternoon  (Sewall  in  command)  ; 
march  with  the  company  to  the  Elms.  Go  to  prayer,  march  down  and  shoot  at  a 
mark.  Mr.  Gushing,  I  think,  was  the  first  that  hit  it ;  Mr.  Gerrish  twice,  Mr.  Fitch, 
Chauncey,  and  the  Ensign  of  the  officers.  By  far  the  most  missed,  as  I  did  for  the  first. 
Were  much  contented  with  the  exercise.  Led  them  to  the  trees  agen  ;  perform'd  some 
facings  and  doublings.  Drew  them  together,  propounded  the  question  about  the  colours  ; 
'twas  voted  very  freely  and  fully.  I  inform'd  the  Company  I  was  told  the  Company's 
halberds,  etc.  were  borrowed ;  I  understood  the  leading  staff"  was  so,  and  therefore 
ask'd  their  acceptance  of  a  Half- Pike,  which  they  very  kindly  did.  I  delivered  it  to 
Mr.  Gibbs  for  their  use.  They  would  needs  give  me  a  volley,  in  token  of  their  Respect 
on  this  occasion.  The  Pike  will,  I  supose,  stand  me  in  fourty  shillings,  being  headed 
and  shod  with  silver.  Has  this  motto  fairly  engraven  :  '  agmen  massachusettense  est 
IN  tutelam  spoNSiE  AGNi  uxoRis  1701.'  The  Lord  help  us  to  answer  the  Profession. 
Were  treated  by  the  Ensign  in  a  fair  chamber."  ^ 

At  a  training  the  following  spring  Sewall  reminded  them  of  his  poor 
shots  in  October,  and  so  would  impose  a  small  fine  upon  himself  to  be 
given  to  the  best  shot:  — 

"  I  judged  for  Ensign  Noyes,  and  gave  him  a  silver  cup  I  had  provided,  engraven 
'MAY  4,  1702.  euphraten  siccare  potes.'  Telling  him  it  was  in  token  of  the  value 
I  had  for  that  virtue  in  others  which  I  myself  could  not  attain  to.  March'd  into 
Comon  and  concluded  with  Pray'r.  Pray'd  in  the  mom  on  the  Town  House,  Praying 
for  the  churches  by  name."  '^ 

This  last  inscription  had  a  world  of  meaning  for  Sewall,  who  invested  the 
phrase,  to  be  found  in  Revelation  xvi.  12,  with  a  symbolic  force  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  time  in  which  he  was  living.^ 

The  training  was  no  mere  playing  at  soldiers,  but  a  serious  study  for  the 
defence  of  the  commonwealth.*  The  regulations  relating  to  it,  which  cover 
many  pages  of  the  Acts  and  Resolves  of  the  Province,  testify  to  the  impor- 
tance attached  to  the  volunteer  militia.  The  equipment  of  foot  and  horse 
was  elaborate :  — 

"  Every  foot-soldier  to  be  provided  with  a  well-fixed  fire-lock  musket  of  musket  or 
bastard-musket  bore,  the  barrel  not  less  than  three  and  a  half  feet  long,  or  other  fire- 

1  SewaWs  Diary,  ii.  42.  Diary,  not  long  after  the  middle  of  the  century, 

^  Ibid.,  ii.  55.  that  Massachusetts  Bay  had  on  the  alarm  list 

'  See  editor's  foot-note,  Sewall' s  Diary,  i.  69.  45,000  able  to  bear  arms,  and  in  the  training  list 

*  [Sir  Charles  Henry  Frankland  states  in  his  32,000.  —  Ed.] 
VOL.  n.  —61, 
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arms  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioned  officers  of  the  Company  ;  a  Knapsack, 
a  coUer  with  twelve  bandoleers  or  cartouch  box,  one  pound  of  good  powder,  twenty 
bullets  fit  for  his  gun,  and  twelve  flints,  a  good  sword  or  cutlace,  a  worm  and  priming 
wire  fit  for  his  gun.  Every  trooper  shall  be  always  provided  with  a  good  serviceable 
horse  of  five  pounds  value,  and  not  less  than  fourteen  hands  high,  covered  with  a  good 
saddle,  bit,  bridle,  holsters,  pectoral,  and  crooper ;  and  furnished  with  a  carbine,  the 
barrel  not  less  than  two  foot  and  half  long,  with  a  belt  and  swivel,  a  case  of  good 
pistols,  with  a  sword  or  cutlace,  a  flask  or  cartouch  box,  one  pound  of  good  powder, 
three  pounds  of  sizable  bullets,  twenty  flints,  and  a  good  pair  of  boots  and  spurs."  1 

Besides  the  militia  for  public  defence,  Boston  was  provided  with  its  watch 
and  divided  besides  into  five  wards.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  century 
public'spirited  persons  set  up  lamps  outside  of  their  houses  and  kept  them 
in  order,  while  the  authorities  protected  them  from  injury .^  The  watchmen 
were  on  duty  from  ten  o'clock  at  night  until  broad  daylight,  except  in  the 
winter,  when  their  hours  extended  from  nine  in  the  evening  till  eight  in  the 
morning.  They  were  to  go  about  the  town  "silently  with  watch  bills,  for- 
bearing to  use  any  bell,  and  no  watch-man  to  smoke  tobacco  while  walking 
/I  *7     ///  (^  ^~^    F^  ^^^'^  rounds ;  and  where  they  see 

^jlLaUhUU   XjJ-U/^^^  occasion,  they  are  to  call  to  per- 

//     /  /?  /^  /i'  ^°"^  ^■^  *^^^  ^^"^^  °^  "^^^^  lights."  ^ 

IjO  fv^     (^lU^2-  u^^  Later,  in  1735,  they  were  required 

d/  /I    ^7  "in  a  moderate  tone  to  cry  the 

(P ^^^iJ-y^ //^no^V^I^^^  time  of  night,  and  give  account  of 

y.  the   weather,  as  they  walk  their 

rounds  after  twelve  o'clock."    The 

Cfc/Cif  0         f"*^"7  yA^^  expense  of  the  watch  at  this  time 

ex  J'^  jL^(/C^-<^  ^as  about  ;^i 2,000  per  annum.* 

A     y^  /i /^   /I /  y  The  frequent  fires,  which  were  due 

J\J^tii^     ~H  ,^.Xip^O'^i^    '"   P^''^  *°  *^    almost   universal 

use  of  wood  in  building,  in  part 
MASTERS  OF  THE  WATCH-HOUSES,  1734-        to  the  necessity  of  having  many 

open  fires  and  of  carrying  embers  about,  rendered  the  town  very  vigilant, 
and  gave  rise  to  many  regulations.  The  division  of  the  town  into  districts 
under  fire  wards  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  171 1,  when,  under  date  of 
October  31,  the  General  Court  provided, — 

"  Whereas,  by  reason  of  the  contiguity  and  adjoining  of  the  houses  and  dwellings 
within  the  town  of  Boston,  persons  are  under  great  affrightment  and  hurry  upon  the 
breaking  out  of  fire,  and  not  only  the  person  in  whose  house  the  fire  first  breaks  out, 
but  the  neighborhood  are  concerned  to  employ  their  utmost  diligence  and  application 

1  Nov.  22,  1693.  occasion  of  one  of  Mather  Byles's  good  jokes. 

2  [Later,  the  town  supplied  them.  The  Mas-  "  What's  the  news  ? "  it  was  asked  of  him. 
sachusetts  Gazette,  March  3,  1773,  says:  "Last  "Why,  three  hundred  'new  lights'  have  ar- 
evening  two  or  three  hundred  lamps,  fixed  in  rived,  and  the  selectmen  have  ordered  them 
the   several   streets    and    lanes   of    this  town,  into  irons."  —  Ed.] 

were  lighted.     They  will  be  of  great  utility  to  ^  May  10,  1701.    See  Drake's  History,  p.  523. 

this  metropolis,"      This   importation  was  the  *  Ibid.,  599. 
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to  extinguish  the  fire  and  prevent  the  progress  thereof,  ...  it  is  provided  that  the 
justices  of  peace  and  selectmen  of  Boston  may  from  time  to  time  appoint  such 
number  of  prudent  persons,  of  known  fidelity,  not  exceeding  ten,  in  the  several  parts 
of  the  town,  as  they  may  think  fit,  who  shall  be  denominated  and  called  fire  wards." 

Their  badge  of  of- 
fice was  to  be  a  staff 
of  five    or    six    feet 
in     length,     colored 
red,  and  headed  with 
a  bright  brass  spire 
six      inches      long ; 
and    they    had     all 
necessary    authority 
in  the  putting  out  of 
fires.     In  1733  there 
were   seven    engines 
f  o  r       extinguishing 
fires.        How    effec- 
tive these  water  en- 
gines—  as  they  were 
called  —  were,    may 
be  inferred  from  the 
description    given  in 
the     News-Letter  at 
this  time :  "  There  is 
newly  erected  in  the 
Town  of  Boston,  by 
Messieurs    John  and 
Thos.  Hill,  a  Water 
Engine  at  their  Still 
house,  by  the  advice 
and  direction  of  Mr. 
Rowland   Houghton, 
drawn    by  a    horse, 
which   delivers    a 
large  quantity  of  ™e  wards  m  1713. 

water  twelve  feet  above  the  ground."^ 

In  1765  Mr.  David  Wheeler,  a  blacksmith  in  Newbury  Street,  advertised 
"  to  make  and  fix  iron  rods  with  points  upon  houses  or  any  other  eminences, 
for  prevention  from  the  effects  of  lightning,"  —  and  he  is  doubtless  the  origi- 
nal lightning-rod  man.  Precaution  against  fire  extended  to  the  construction 
of  buildings.  Chimneys  especially  were  looked  after  by  sweeps  who  were 
under  appointment  of  the  town,  and  householders  whose  chimneys  caught 
fire  were  fined.      In   1692   a  law  was  passed  forbidding  the  erection  of 

1  News-Letter,  Jan.  25,  1733. 
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any  wooden  building  over  eight  feet  in  length  or  breadth  and  seven  in 
height,  and  in  1700  an  act  recites  that  this  provision  has  been  constantly 
set  aside ;  and  while  it  would  be  too  severe  a  punishment  to  destroy  all 
that  had  been  erected,  yet  that  such  bold  and  open  contempt  might  not 
pass  wholly  unpunished,  and  to  deter  others  from  doing  the  like  in  future, 
a  fine  was  imposed  not  exceeding  ;^50  for  one  offence  on  all  who  had  so 
offended.  But  larger  discretion  was  given  to  the  governor  and  council  to 
grant  licenses.*  The  gunpowder-treason-plot  day  furnished  the  anxiety 
then  which  Fourth  of  July  has  in  recent  days,  and  a  proclamation  was  or- 
dered, Nov.  4,  1700,  "to  prevent  endangering  the  Town  by  Fire-works."^ 

From  the  beginning  of  the  colony  Boston  had  been  exposed  to  perils  of 
one  sort  or  another.  To  protect  itself  against  foreign  enemies  it  had  built 
its  forts  and  established  its  beacon;  it  had  exercised  a  surveillance  over  all 
incomers,  and  especially  over  Roman  Catholic  Frenchmen  whom  it  might 
find  in  its  streets.  To  defend  the  town  against  fire,  it  had  organized  a  fire 
department  and  passed  strict  laws  regarding  buildings.  To  guard  against 
Indians  it  had  kept  a  well  trained  military  force,  and  exercised  very  restric- 
tive control  over  any  who  were  within  its  limits.  But  as  the  community  grew 
more  varied  and  less  dominated  by  the  principles  which  waited  upon  its 
foundation,  there  arose  new  dangers  within  the  town  itself,  —  dangers  from 
unruly  elements.  Beyond  this,  the  period  coincident  with  Sam  Adams's 
maturity  was  that  which  ripened  into  positive  insurrection,  and  the  ferment 
was  beginning  to  show  itself  very  soon  after  he  came  upon  the  stage. 

We  have  thus  far  considered  chiefly  those  elements  of  Boston  life  which 
were  more  or  less  orderly,  and  represented  by  the  well-to-do  class.  It 
is  worth  while  to  have  a  look  at  uneasy  Boston,  whether  rendered  so  by 
viciousness,  poverty,  religion,  or  politics.  The  very  rigor  of  the  statute 
book  was  in  some  cases,  doubtless,  a  provocation  to  violence  and  lawless- 
ness ;  and  the  practice  had  already  been  begun  of  getting  rid  of  troublesome 
people  in  England  by  shipping  them  to  the  colonies.  The  wars  with  France 
left  soldiers  without  employment,  to  wander  through  the  streets ;  the  sudden 
vacillations  in  commercial  prosperity  threw  many  families  on  the  town,  and 
left  others  to  lose  their  respectability  and  drop  into  immorality ;  a  low  ebb 
in  rehgious  life  made  constraints  or  appeals  to  higher  law  to  be  angrily 
resented,  and  the  constant  discussion  of  relations  with  England,  especially 
under  provocation  of  oppressive  shipping  laws,  kept  a  mob  only  just  out 
of  sight. 

The  gentlemen  who  came  especially  into  view  at  the  middle  of  the 
century  were  anticipated  by  one  mark  of  gentility  as  early  as  1728,  when  a 
duel  took  place  near  the  powder-house  on  the  Common,  between  Henry 
Phillips  and  Benjamin  Woodbridge,  on  the  evening  of  July  3.  Why  it 
took  place  is  shrouded  in  mystery;  but  the  circumstance  itself,  and  the 
deep  commotion  which  it  produced  in  Boston  society  when  it  was  found 

1  Acts  and  Laws  of  the  Province  of  Mass.  Bay,  March  23,  1696-1700.  ■'-  Sewall,  ii.  24. 
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that  Phillips's  rapier  had  put  an  end  to  Woodbridge,  and  Phillips  had 
escaped  to  the  high  seas,  may  be  gathered  from  the  journals  of  the  day, 
and  from  the  declarations  and  proclamations  of  all  the  prominent  men  of 
Boston,  from  the  Governor  down.  The  details  are  gathered  and  preserved 
in  Sargent's  Dealings  with  the  Dead.  ^ 

Both  provincial  and  town  ordinances  were  frequent  in  their  cognizance  of 
the  Indian  and  Negro  element.  In  1703  it  was  voted  by  the  General  Court 
that  Indians  under  ten  years  of  age,  taken  in  war,  and  Indian  women,  were 
to  be  sold  as  slaves  and  transported.  No  Indian  was  to  bind  him  or  herself 
or  child  as  apprentice  except  by  the  allowance  of  two  justices.  No  Indian, 
mulatto,  or  negro  servant  or  slave  might  presume  to  be  absent  from  the 
families  to  which  they  respectively  belonged,  or  be  found  abroad  in  the 
night-time  after  nine  o'clock,  unless  upon  some  errand  for  such  masters. 
They  were,  in  default,  to  be  apprehended  and  brought  before  a  justice,  or 
kept  all  night  in  the  watch-house.^  It  was  voted  in  Boston,  July  i,  1728, 
"  That  no  Indian,  negro,  or  mulatto  within  the  town,  except  such  as  are 
lame  or  decrepit,  presume  to  carry  any  stick  or  cane,  either  by  day  or  night, 
or  a  walking-stick  or  cane  that  may  be  fit  for  quarrelling  or  fighting  with,  or 
any  other  thing  of  that  nature."  The  Boston  News-Letter,  from  its  beginning 
in  1704,  was  for  years  scarcely  ever  without  an  advertisement  in  its  weekly 
issue  of  slaves  and  Indians  for  sale,  or  of  runaways  from  service.^  The 
advertisements  are  couched  in  much  the  same  phrases  also,  but  the  name 
of  the  seller  gives  a  special  significance  to  one  in  the  News-Letter  for  Dec. 
29,  1726:  "A  likely  Negro  Woman  to  be  sold.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Prince  has 
a  Negro  woman  about  20  years  of  age,  well-educated,  accomplished  for  all 
manner  of  household  business,  to  be  disposed  of."  * 

But  for  Indians  at  a  distance  the  traditional  missionary  zeal  still  continued. 

1  Vol.  II.  pp.  549-558.  There  is  a  briefer  the  bringing  of  them."  The  Selectmen's  Rec- 
account  in  .Shurtleff 's  Boslon,  p.  222,  who  gives  ords,  May  26,  1701,  show  a  vote  wherein  "the 
the  inscription  on  Woodbridge's  headstone,  still  representatives  are  desired  to  promote  the  bring- 
to  be  seen  from  Tremont  Street  in  the  Granary  ing  of  white  servants,  and  to  put  a  period  to 
Burying-ground.  negroes  being  slaves."    (2  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  viii. 

''■  Acts  and  Laws  of  the  Province  of  Massa-  183.)    In  1703  a  ^4-duty  was  imposed  on  import- 

chusetts  Bay,  Sept.  8,  Dec.  i,  1703.  ed  slaves;  and  Dr.  Belknap  said  in  1795,  on  the 

8  [There  is  a  recapitulation  in  Dealings  with  authority  of  the  oldest  merchants  then  living, 

the  Dead,  i.  149,  of  some  of  the  advertisements  that  not  more  than  three  ships  a  year,  belonging 

of  slaves  in  the  Boston  papers.     The  Rev.  John  to  Boston,  were  ever  employed  in  the  African 

Moorhead,  dying  in  1775,  left,  besides  furniture  trade.    The  Doctor  remembered  one  cargo  being 

and  a  valuable  collection  of  books,  to  be  sold  broughtinalmost  wholly  of  children.  In  1754-55, 

at  auction,  "a  likely  negro  lad;  the  sale  to  be  ofthe  2,717  slaves  in  Massachusetts  989  belonged 

at  the  house  in  Auchmuty's  Lane,  not  far  from  to  Boston.     (2  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  iii.  95.)     The 

Liberty  Tree."  —  Ed.]  trade  began  to  decline  about  1765,  and  was  made 

<  [A  quarter  of  a  century  before  this  the  father  illegal  in  1788.     It  is  claimed  that  the  royal  gov- 

of  Prince's  colleague  had  produced  his  famous  ernors  had  been  instructed  by  the  home  govern- 

Antislavery  tract.  The  Selling  of  Joseph.     This  ment  to  withhold  consent  to  any  bill  looking  to 

creditable  production  of   Judge   Sewall  is  re-  its  abolishment.   Dr.  Belknap  further  says  (ATajj. 

printed  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  October,  1863 ;  Hist.   Coll.,  iv.  197) :  "  A  few  only  of  our  mer- 

and  in  Sewall  Papers,  ii.  16.     It  was  written  at  a  chants  were  engaged  in  this  traffic.     It  was  never 

time,  in  1700,  when  there  was  "  a  motion  by  a  supported  hy  popular  opinion.      A  degree  of 

Boston  Committee  to  get  a  law  that  all  importers  infamy  was  attached  to  the  characters  of  those 

of  negroes  shall  pay  40J-.  p  head,  to  discourage  who  were  employed  in  it.     Several  of  them  in 
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In  1718  "the  churches  in  Boston  contributed  ;^483  toward  the  pious  charity 
for  promoting  the  conversion  of  the  Indians.  These  churches  made  annual 
collections ;  and  besides  the  collection  for  this  year  they  had  at  that  time  a 
fund  of  ;^8oo  or  ;^i,000,  the  income  of  which  was  appropriated  to  that 
object."  1 

In  the  treatment  of  criminals  the  old  punishments  were  reinforced  by 
new  ingenuities.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  used  to  ticket  classes  of 
crime.  Adulterers  were  to  be  branded  with  the  letter  "  A ;  "  ^  burglars,  with 
the  letter  "B;  "  forgers,  with  the  letter  "F;  "  incestuous  persons,  with  "I." 
For  a  second  offence,  burglars  were  to  sit  on  the  gallows  for  an  hour,  with  a 
rope  about  the  neck  and  one  end  over  the  gallows,  —  a  significant  hint  cer- 
tainly. Forgers  were  to  have  their  ears  cut  off.  The  same  punishment  was 
inflicted  on  counterfeiters,  who  also  were  liable  to  be  nailed  to  the  pillory 
by  the  ear.  A  cage  was  provided  for  the  confinement  of  Sabbath-breakers 
who  might  be  unable  to  pay  fines,  and  sometimes  served  also  for  those  who 
could  pay.  The  names  of  common  drunkards  were  posted  in  public-houses, 
and  keepers  of  these  houses  were  fined  if  they  sold  drink  to  them. 

We  have  already  noted  the  publicity  attending  public  executions  of 
pirates.  This  publicity  attached  to  punishment  of  every  kind,  as  the  above 
instances  indicate;  but  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  illustration  of  the 
spirit  implied  appears  in  a  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Ephraim  Eliot,  in  a  manu- 
script note  appended  to  a  sermon  delivered  by  his  father,  Dr.  Andrew  Eliot, 
upon  the  execution  of  Levi  Ames,  hung  for  burglary :  — 

"  Levi  Ames  was  a  noted  offender ;  though  a  young  man,  he  had  gone  through 
all  the  routine  of  punishment ;  and  there  was  now  another  indictment  against  him, 
where  there  was  positive  proof  in  addition  to  his  own  confession.  He  was  tried  and 
condemned  for  breaking  into  the  house  of  Martin  Bicker,  in  Dock  Square.     His  con- 

their  last  hours  bitterly  lamented  their  concern  tasket,  to  show  them  the  strength  of  the  fort  and 

in  it.  .  .  .  Negro  children  were  reckoned  an  en-  the   five   men-of-war.      They  spread   all    their 

cumbrance  in  a  family,  and  when  weaned  were  finery  to  set  out  their  ships."     At  a  later  day, 

given  away  like  puppies."     Dr.  Belknap  claimed  Oct.  22, 1722,  the  New  England  Courant  records : 

that  public  opinion  put  an  end  to  the  matter  be-  "  Last  week  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Mohawks, 

fore  the  law  did,  and  that  a  flagrant  act  in  1788  lately  Come  to  town,  died  at  the  Royal  Exchange 

induced  its  statutory  abolishment.     One  Avery  Tavern  in  King  Street,  and  was  magnificently 

had  decoyed  three  black  men  aboard  his  vessel,  interred  on  Friday  night  last.     A  drawn  sword 

and  had  then  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  where,  lay  on  the  Coffin,  and  the  pall  was  supported 

being  offered  for  sale,  they  told  their  story,  and  by  six  Captains  of  the  Militia.     The  gentlemen 

the  sale  was  forbidden;  when  letters  arrived  of  the  Council   followed  next  the  corpse,  and 

from  Governor   Hancock    detailing   the    facts,  then  the  Justices  of  the  town  and  the  Commis- 

they  were  sent  back,  and  reached  Boston  in  sion  officers  of  the  Militia.     At  last  followed 

July.  —  Ed.]  four  Indians,   the   two   hindmost   with  each   a 

1  Holmes,   Annals,  i.  520.      [Sewall  makes  pappoos  at  her  back."  —  Ed.] 
record   [Papers,  ii.   261)  how  reasons  of  policy  2  "Monday,  Nov.  9  [1685].     This  day,  about 

dictated  a  somewhat  deferential   treatment  of  6  or  7  at  night,  a  Male  Infant,  pin'd  up  in  a 

Indian  visitors  to  the  town.     When  the  five  sorry  cloth,  is  laid  upon  the  Balk  of  Shaw  the 

Maquas,  or  Mohawk  chiefs,  came  to  Boston  on  Tobacco-man.     Great  Search  made  to-night  and 

their  way  to  England,  "  1709,  Aug.  9,  Col.  Hob-  next  day  to  find  the  Mother.     So  far  as  I  can 

bey's  regiment  musters,  and  the  Gov'  orders  the  hear,  this  is  the  first  Child  that  ever  was  in  such 

Maquas  to  be  there  to  see  them.    Aug.  1 1.  The  a  manner  exposed  in  Boston,"  —  SewaWs  Diary, 

Gov   has  the  5  Maquas  to  the  Castle  and  Nan-  i.  103. 
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demnation  excited  extraordinary  sympathy.  He  was  every  Sabbath  carried  through 
the  streets  with  chains  about  his  ankles  and  handcuffed,  in  custody  of  the  Sheriff's 
officers  and  constables,  to  some  public  meeting,  attended  by  an  innumerable  company 
of  boys,  women,  and  men."  ^ 

One  method  of  dealing  with  offenders  against  honesty  appears  in  an 
item  in  the  Boston  News-Letter  for  March  30,  1713  :  — 

"  On  Wednesday  last,  while  the  General  Court  was  sitting  here,  a  Bonfire  was  made 
in  King  Street,  below  the  Town  House,  of  a  parcel  of  Shingles  (upwards  of  eight 
thousand  out  of  ten  thousand)  found  defective  by  the  Surveyors  both  as  to  length 
and  breadth  prescribed  by  the  Law,  which  Shingles  were  rather  chips  than  Shingles ; 
and  to  prevent  the  like  for  the  future,  both  makers  and  sellers  of  Shingles  had  best 
conform  to  the  Law  and  prevent  any  more  such  Bonfires." 

In  the  interest,  too,  of  dumb  animals  there  was  an  act  passed,  Oct.  25, 
1692,  providing  that  calves,  sheep,  and  lambs,  brought  alive  to  market, 
should  be  driven  or  carried  in  carts,  sleds,  panniers,  or  boats,  and  not  other- 
wise ;  that  is,  not  slung  by  the  sides  of  horses. 

The  prominence  of  religion  in  Boston  affairs  had  its  illustration  in  the 
reception  given  to  Whitefield  upon  his  several  visits.  He  did  not  come  to 
Boston  or  go  to  any  of  the  northern  towns  on  his  first  visit  to  America,  but 
his  fame  was  well  spread  when  he  appeared  a  couple  of  years  later,  in  the 
autumn  of  1740.  His  labors  in  Philadelphia  especially  had  excited  much 
interest  in  Boston,  and  he  was  invited  here  chiefly  at  the  instance  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Colman.  Whitefield's  Journal  gives  an  animated  account  of  his 
reception  in  Boston,  and  citations  from  it  will  be  found  in  Dr.  McKenzie's 
chapter  in  the  present  volume. 

When  he  returned  for  a  second  visit,  in  the  winter  of  1744-45,  a  great 
part  of  his  time  was  taken  up  in  controversy,  and  at  least  thirty  pamphlets 
appeared  in  the  war  of  words  which  followed.  Chauncy  preached  against 
him,  and  published  with  energy,  while  Prince  and  others  defended  him.^  But 
the  crowds  continued  to  follow  him,  and  the  interest  of  the  people  consoled 
him  for  any  coolness  in  the  preachers.     He  writes  at  this  time :  — 

"  Well  is  it  at  present  that  there  are  '  Lords  Brethren  ; '  for,  finding  some  of  their 
pastors,  without  cause,  shy  of  me,  they  have  passed  votes  of  invitation  for  me  to 
preach  in  their  pulpits ;  and  sometime  ago  prevailed  upon  me  to  set  up  a  lecture  at 
six  in  the  morning.  Not  expecting  a  very  great  auditory,  I  opened  a  lecture  in  one  of 
the  smallest  meeting-houses,  upon  these  words  :  '  And  they  came  early  in  the  morning 
to  hear  him.'  How  was  I  disappointed  !  Such  great  numbers  flocked  to  hear  that  I 
was  obliged  to  make  use  of  two  of  their  largest  places  of  worship,  where  I  believe  sel- 
dom less  than  two  or  three  thousand  hearers  assembled.  .  .  .  One  morning  the  crowd 
was  so  great  that  I  was  obliged  to  go  in  at  the  window."  ' 

^  Sargent,  Dealings  wM  tAe  Dead, '11.620,621-  Nichols's  Illustrations   of  Literature,   iv.   303, 

2  See  one  sharp  series  of  brief  notes  between  copied  in  Tyerman,  ii.  124.     Other  references 

Chauncy  and  Prince  in  4  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  will  be  found  in  Tyerman. 

ii.  238,  239.     See  also  Timothy  Cutler's  letter  in  '  Tyerman,  ii.  145,  146. 
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Again,  at  another  visit,  in  October,  1754,  he  writes:  "Thousands  waited 
for,  and  thousands  attended  on,  the  word  preached.  At  the  Old  North,  at 
seven  in  the  morning,  we  generally  have  seven  thousand  hearers,  and  many 
cannot  come  in." 

The  commotion  over  Whitefield  showed  the  people  ready  to  be  stirred 
on  religious  themes.  Some  of  his  figures,  indeed,  will  hardly  bear  scrutiny 
when  one  considers  the  actual  population  of  Boston  and  neighborhood ;  but 
there  is  little  need  to  demonstrate  the  theological  susceptibility  of  the  popu- 
lace. If  there  were,  one  might  draw  some  proof  from  the  circumstances 
attending  the  installation  of  Rev.  Peter  Thacher  over  the  New  North  Church 
in  1 720,  as  related  by  Sargent  in  his  Dealings  with  the  Dead.  ^ 

We  have  before  noted  the  treatment  of  pirates,  and  the  keen  suscepti- 
bility of  Boston  to  anything  which  interfered  with  her  commerce.  The 
evils  from  this  source  had  scarcely  disappeared  before  the  agitation  of  war 
brought  a  double  evil  in  perils  from  French  cruisers,  and  even  greater  peril 
from  British  press-gangs.  In  Boston  town- meeting,  March  11,  1746,  a  com- 
mittee, previously  appointed  to  draw  up  a  petition  relating  to  grievances  by 
warrants  of  impressment,  made  a  report  which  presented  considerations 
affecting  the  welfare  of  Boston  rather  than  the  rights  of  individuals.  The 
petition  of  the  Boston  inhabitants  says :  — 

"  They  have  cheerfully  complied  with  all  the  injunctions  of  Government,  altho' 
their  taxes,  which  are  daily  increasing,  are  a  burden  under  which  they  are  almost 
ready  to  succumb ;  but  this  notwithstanding,  as  also  the  present  melancholy  stagnation 
of  trade  and  commerce,  which  is  like  to  be  continued  during  the  war.  Yet  your  peti- 
tioners have  lately  been  distressed  by  no  less  than  three  several  warrants  for  impressing 
seamen,  which  (altho'  we  apprehend  'em  to  be  illegal)  have  been  executed  in  an 
oppressive  manner  before  unknown  to  Englishmen,  and  attended  with  tragical  conse- 
quences ;  by  which  means  the  numbers  of  seamen  impressed  for  his  Majesty's  ships, 
and  those  who  have  fled  to  the  neighboring  governments  for  protection  from  impress- 
ment, added  to  those  who  went  in  the  sea  service  to  Cape  Breton,  amount  to  more 
than  three  thousand." 

The  effect  was  to  diminish  the  trade  of  Boston  and  greatly  to  increase 
both  trade  and  privateering  in  the  Southern  colonies,  which  had  no  hand  in 
the  war,  yet  reaped  all  the  advantage.  The  report  containing  the  petition 
was  signed,  among  others,  by  Captain  Samuel  Adams,  and  was  accepted ; 
but  a  fortnight  later  it  was  reconsidered  as  containing  expressions  which 
seemed  to  reflect  upon  the  Governor  and  Council.  The  town  disavowed 
any  disrespect. 

In  November,  1747,  occurred  the  Knowles  riot,  when  Commodore 
Knowles,  who  had  lost  many  seamen  by  desertion,  sent  his  boats  up  to  town 
from  Nantasket  where  he  lay,  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  not  only  seized 
as  many  seamen  as  possible,  but  swooped  down  on  the  wharves  and  carried 
off  landsmen  and  carpenters'  apprentices.     A  mob  collected  in  King  Street 

1  See  vol.  i.  pp.  126,  127. 
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below  the  Town  House,  where  the  General  Court  was  sitting,  and  flung 
stones  and  brickbats  into  the  council  chamber.  The  Governor  in  vain  tried 
to  quell  the  tumult,  and  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Castle  William.  The 
militia  refused  to  answer  the  call  of  the  Government,  and  a  vast  town  meet- 
ing was  held  to  consider  the  affair.  The  formal  action  of  the  town  was 
spirited  and  dignified :  — 

"  It  being  represented  that  the  tovm  had  been  charged,  or  the  generality  of  the 
inhabitants,  with  abetting  or  encouraging  the  late  tumultuous,  riotous  assembly  which 
insulted  his  Excellency  the  Governor  and  the  other  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and 
committed  many  other  heinous  offences  — 

"  Resolved,  as  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  town  in  this  large  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants,  that  the  said  riotous,  tumultuous  assembly  consisted  of  foreign  seamen, 
servants,  negroes,  and  pther  persons  of  mean  and  vile  condition ;  that  this  town  have 
the  utmost  abhorrence  of  such  illegal  criminal  proceedings,  and  will  to  their  utmost 
discountenance  and  suppress  the  same,  and  will  at  the  same  time  encourage  by  all 
ways  and  means  whatsoever  any  of  their  inhabitants  in  making  a  regular  orderly  appli- 
cation to  the  proper  powers  for  redressing  all  and  every  grievance  which  the  town  is 
under  from  the  impressing  of  their  inhabitants  on  board  His  Majesty's  ships  of  war, 
which  may  have  occasioned  the  said  tumultuous,  disorderly  assembling."  ^ 

The  Commodore  was  finally  compelled  to  release  the  men  he  had  im- 
pressed, and  the  militia  conducted  the  Governor  back  to  his  house  with 
great  pomp  and  ceremony.^ 

There  were  certainly  men  among  the  townsmen  of  Boston  who  were  not 
easily  suppressed  in  their  opinions  by  the  weight  of  government.  It  had 
long  been  the  custom  for  the  people  of  Boston  in  town-meeting  assembled 
to  draw  up  instructions  to  their  representatives  to  the  General  Court ;  and 
there  are  few  more  pregnant  passages  in  the  records  than  one  which  gives  the 
action  of  a  long  and  animated  town- meeting  held  in  1744,  when  a  committee, 
of  which  again  Captain  Samuel  Adams  was  a  member,  brought  in  a  draft  of 
instructions  which  were  to  be  given  to  the  representatives,  who  happened 
now  to  be  Thomas  Gushing,  Timothy  Prout,  Thomas  Hutchinson,  and 
Andrew  Oliver.  The  composition  of  the  delegation,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
cussion which  followed  the  report,  disclose  the  struggle  which  had  already 
begun  in  the  political  life.  The  committee,  consisting  of  Ezekiel  Lewis, 
Samuel  Welles,  James  Allen,  Samuel  Adams,  and  Abiel  Walley,  brought  in 
a  report  in  four  paragraphs,  which  was  read,  and  then  discussed  and  voted 
upon,  paragraph  by  paragraph.  The  first,  which  called  for  a  longer  time  in 
the  distribution  of  the  expenses  of  the  war,  was  accepted.  The  second, 
which  looked  to  a  more  even  adjustment  of  taxes,  was  also  accepted ;  but 
the  final  sentence,  which  reads  as  follows,  was  amended  by  the  omission  of 
the  words  enclosed  in  brackets :  — 

"  We  cannot  suppose,  because  in  some  extraordinary  times,  when  a  Party  spirit 
has  run  high,  there  have  been  some  abuses  of  our  liberties  and  privileges,  that  therefore 

1  Boston  Town  Records,  Nov.  20,  1747.  Boston,  238  ;   in  Bryant  and  Gay's  United  States, 

-  Holmes,  Annals,  ii.  34.     [More  extended  iii   218.     See  also  jV.  E  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg., 

accounts  of  this  riot  will  be  found  in  Snow's  1874,13.462.  —  Ed.J 
VOL.  n.  — 62. 
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we  should  in  a  servile  manner  give  them  all  up,  [and  have  our  bread  and  water 
measured  out  to  us  by  those  who  Riot  in  Luxury  and  Wantonness  on  our  Sweat  and 
Toil,  and  be  told,  perhaps,  by  them  that  we  are  too  happy  because  we  are  not  reduced 
to  eat  grass  with  the  Cattle."] 

The  third  paragraph,  calling  for  the  abatement  of  taxes,  was  accepted, 
but  the  fourth  and  final  one  was  wholly  rejected : — 

"  We  further  expect,  as  you  regard  the  good  of  Town  or  Country,  that  you  will  be 
very  watchful,  and  do  all  in  your  power  that  none  who  have  a  visible  temptation  to 
prostitute  the  public  interest  and  treasure  to  serve  their  own  may  be  improved  or 
have  opportunity  given  them  for  it ;  we  also  desire  you  carefully  to  avoid  men  who, 
from  a  mean  and  servile  complaisance  to  those  in  power,  would  compliment  away  our 
estates  and  liberties,  nor  let  these  despicable  Fools,  from  the  supple  and  contemptible 
figure  they  make,  be  thought  below  your  care  or  notice.  Remember  that  great  mis- 
chief may  arise  from  the  deceitful  cringing  and  fawning  of  the  Spaniel,  as  well  as  from 
the  Polluted  and  rapacious  jaws  of  the  mastiff."  -^ 

These  be  parlous  words,  and  it  is  seen  that  the  town  forbore  to  present 
them  as  instructions  to  its  representatives.  But  in  the  spirit  which  penned 
them  in  committee  and  defended  them  in  stormy  debate  may  be  read  the 
rising  temper  of  the  town.  The  field  of  men's  energies  had  been  shifted. 
The  town-meeting  was  still  the  arena  of  debate  in  the  community,  but  the 
questions  which  were  discussed  there  were  widening.  It  was  no  longer  the 
welfare  of  the  local  churches  which  engaged  the  men  in  town  and  State ;  it 
was  the  autonomy  of  a  community  which  was  soon  to  be  pitted  against  a 
great  empire.  In  that  change  were  involved  wide  differences  in  morals, 
manners,  and  the  whole  course  of  civic  life. 


^^ 


1  Boston  Town  Records,  Sept.  25,  1744.  tion :  "  To  Mr.  Samuel  Savile,  of  Currier's  Hall, 
[jV(7fc  — The  Bennett  MS.  quoted  in  this  London,  Attorney-at-law :  Dear  friend,  — \  here 
chapter  is  a  bound  quarto  volume  of  270  pages,  present  you  with  an  abstracted  Historical  Ac- 
preserved  among  the  Sparks  manuscripts,  in  count  of  that  part  of  America  called  New  Eng- 
Harvard  College  Library,  having  been  given  to  land ;  to  which  I  have  added  the  History  of  our 
Mr.  Sparks  by  William  Vaughan,  at  London,  voiage  thereto.  Anno  Domini,  1740."  — Ed.] 
Dec.  2,  1840.     It  bears  the  following  introduc- 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

TOPOGRAPHY  AND    LANDMARKS    OF   THE   PROVINCIAL 

PERIOD. 

BY   EDWIN   L.   BYNNER. 

IN  the  half  century  which  elapsed  between  its  settlement  and  the  loss  of  the 
Colony  charter  Boston  had  grown,  from  a  feeble  scattering  of  tents  and 
log-cabins  huddled  about  the  town-dock,  to  a  flourishing  town  of  four  or  five 
thousand  inhabitants,  with  three  churches,  several  comely  public  buildings, 
as  many  fine  private  residences,  an  excellent  public  school,  with  an  infant 
college  not  far  off,  and  ample  fortifications. 

This  growth  will  be  found  remarkable  upon  a  very  slight  consideration 
of  the  obstacles  under  which  it  took  place,  —  the  danger  and  difficulties  of 
ocean  traffic,  the  terrible  severity  of  the  early  winters,  the  frequent  ravages 
of  fire  and  pestilence,  the  French  and  Indian  wars,^  and  always  and  every- 
where the  contemptuous  neglect  or  the  obstructive  jealousy  of  the  home 
government. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  may  be  said  that,  having 
weathered  the  perils  of  infancy,  Boston  had  just  fairly  entered  upon  its  grow- 
ing period.  The  barriers  of  bigotry  were  at  length  broken  down,  the  liberal 
provisions  of  the  new  charter  welcomed  all  the  world,  but  Papists,  to  citizen- 
ship, and  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  accordingly  is  marked  by  a  more 
rapid  growth,  —  the  population  having  increased  from  four  or  five  thousand 
in  1684  to  eighteen  thousand  in  1710. 

In  the  absence  of  definite  authority  we  are  left  to  surmise  the  exact 
population  of  the  town  at  the  beginning  of  the  Provincial  period.  From  the 
report  of  Edward  Randolph,  although  written  some  years  previously  and 
highly  colored  to  serve  his  insidious  purpose,  we  get,  however,  some  sug- 
gestive estimates  upon  this  and  other  matters  of  interest.  He  says :  "  There 
are  men  able  to  bear  armes  [in  the  colony]  between  30  and  40,000,  and  in 

1  Palfrey,  quoting  Governor  Hutchinson,  as-  of  Pokanoket."     Within  that  time  he  (Governor 

cribes  the  slow  growth  of  the  Massachusetts  Hutchinson)  calculates  that  five  or  six.thousand 

Province  "  to  the  wars  which,   with  only  two  of  the  youth  of  the  country  had  perished  by  the 

short  intermissions,  had  been  going  on  through  enemy  or  the  distempers  contracted  in  the  ser- 

the  forty  years  since  the  outbreak  under  Philip  vice.     Palfrey,  History  of  New  England,  i.  303. 
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the  town  of  Boston  is  computed  about  4,000," — which  Hutchinson  justly 
calls  an  extravagant  computation.  Twenty  years  afterward,  in  1698,  the 
Rev.  Cotton  Mather,  in  his  sermon  at  the  Boston  lecture,  gives  a  more 
moderate  estimate:  "In  one- twelvemonth  about  One  Thousand  of  our 
Neighbours  have  one  way  or  another  been  carried  unto  their  long  Home, 
and  yet  we  are  after  all  many  more  than  Seven  Thousand  souls  of  us  at 
this  hour  living  on  the  Spot." 

Taking  other  parts  of  Randolph's  report  with  an  equal  grain  of  salt,  they 
are  not  without  value  and  interest.  "  The  town,"  he  says,  "  contains  about 
2,000  houses,  most  built  with  tymber  and  covered  with  shingles  of  cedar, 
as  are  most  of  the  houses  in  the  country ;  some  few  are  brick  buildings  and 
covered  with  tyles."  He  adds  further :  "  There  are  about  30  merchants  that 
are  esteemed  worth  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  pounds ;  most  have 
considerable  estates  and  very  great  trades,  and  are  an  industrious  and  thriv- 
ing people.  There  are  no  servants  but  upon  hired  wages,  except  some  few 
who  serve  four  years  for  the  charge  of  being  transported  thither  by  their 
masters;  and  not  above  200  slaves  in  the  colony,  and  those  are  brought 
from  Guinea  and  Madagascar." 

Unmistakable  indications  of  the  town's  growth  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
new  century  may  be  found  in  the  number  of  public  buildings  erected. 
Besides  seven  churches,  —  King's  Chapel,  Brattle  Street,  the  Old  Quaker, 
the  New  North,  the  New  South,  the  New  Brick,  and  Christ  Church,  —  and 
three  new  schools,  —  the  Free  Writing  School  on  Cornhill,  the  school  at  the 
South  End,  and  the  writing-school  in  Love  Lane,  —  there  were  built  the 
Bridewell  and  Workhouse  on  Park  Street,  the  Manufactory  House,  Long 
Wharf,  the  Mill  Bridge,  Master  Cheever's  house,  —  a  public  undertaking,  — 
and  the  Powder-house  on  the  Common;  besides  all  which,  the  ferries  to 
Chelsea  and  Charlestown  were  improved,  and  the  fortifications  on  Fort  Hill 
built  and  repaired. 

Of  public  buildings  of  another  character  the  list  seems  largely  dispro- 
portionate to  any  conceivable  need.  The  number  of  inns,  taverns,  and 
houses  of  public  entertainment  in  this  httle  Puritan  town  of  four  or  five 
thousand  inhabitants  in  1684  may  well  astonish  the  ingenuous  reader  who 
judges  of  old-time  conviviality  by  the  stern  tenor  of  the  laws  in  other  re- 
spects. As  early  as  1 680  it  was  provided  by  the  General  Court  that  "  the 
persons  annually  licensed  after  the  first  day  of  October  next  shall  not 
exceed  —  i.e.  in  Boston  —  sixe  wine  tauernes,  ten  innholders,  and  eight 
retaylers  for  wine  and  strong  licquors  out  of  doores." 

That  this  was  by  no  means  a  lavish  provision  of  the  legislature  is  proved 
by  an  extract  from  the  records  four  years  afterward,  in  the  last  days  of  the 
colony,  when  it  was  provided  that  there  might  be  "  five  or  sixe  more  pub- 
licke  houses  in  Boston,  the  selectmen  of  the  towne  of  Boston  yearely 
approving  of  the  persons  as  meet  and  fit  for  ye  employment." 

That  these  inns  were  at  all  times  the  objects  of  jealous  surveillance  by 
the  authorities  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  first  officers  were  authorized  to 
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take  note  of  all  hangers-on  and  loungers,  inquire  their  business,  and  interfere 
to  prevent  any  over-indulgence  in  good  cheer.  Later,  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature required  the  selectmen  in  each  town  to  cause  to  be  posted  up  in  all 
public  houses  within  the  town  "  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  persons  reputed 
drunkards  or  common  tipplers,"  while  the  innkeeper  furnishing  them  with 
the  liquor  was  subjected  to  a  fine.i  The  story  of  the  ingenuous  French- 
man described  by  the  Ahh6  Robin,  who  ventured  to  indulge  himself  in  a 
little  practice  upon  the  violin  on  the  Sabbath-day,  although  in  the  retire- 
ment of  his  own  room  at  the  inn,  and  the  prompt  interference  of  the 
indignant  neighbors,  will  be  remembered  as  a  case  in  point ;  while  more 
amusing  still,  as  an  extreme  instance  of  the  watchful  care  of  the  elders 
in  this  regard,  is  the  solemn  farce  described  by  Sewall  when  he  went,  with 
several  others,  to  "  Treat  with  Brother  Wing  about  his  Setting  a  Room 
in  his  House  for  a  man  to  shew  Tricks  in.  He  saith,  seeing  'tis  offensive 
he  will  remedy  it.  It  seems  the  Room  is  fitted  with  Seats.  I  read  what 
Dr.  Ames  saith  of  Callings,  and  spake  as  I  could  from  this  Principle,  that 
the  Man's  Practice  was  unlawfull,  and  therefore  Capt.  Wing  could  not  law- 
fully give  him  an  accoiiiodation  for  it.  Sung  the  90  Ps.,  from  the  I2'i'  v. 
to  the  end.     Broke  up."^ 

But  the  growth  of  a  town  is  gradual  and  mysterious,  and  no  more  to 
be  marked  from  day  to  day  than  that  of  a  plant  or  animal ;  and  so  for  the 
first  dozen  years  and  more  of  the  new  period  Boston  presented  an  appear- 
ance little  differing  from  that  given  in  the  last  days  of  the  colony ;  there 
were,  to  be  sure,  a  few  hundreds  more  people,  a  few  score  more  buildings, 
a  few  dozen  more  streets ;  but  Long  Wharf  was  not  yet  built,  the  cows  still 
held  undivided  possession  of  the  Tramount;  Deacon  Colbron's  field  was 
away  at  the  outer  end  of  the  town ;  and  incautious  or  tipsy  people  were 
occasionally  lost  in  traversing  the  wilderness  of  the  Neck. 

During  the  ten  years  succeeding  the  great  fire  of  1676  various  laws  were 
made  with  reference  to  streets  and  buildings,  which  undoubtedly  resulted  in 
great  improvements  in  the  outward  aspect  of  the  town.  We  learn  from  the 
records  of  the  colony  that  "  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  Dec.  28,  1676, 
upon  complaint  of  Boston  selectmen  about  [want  of?]  straightness  of  the 
streets,  an  order  was  passed  that  no  man  should  rebuild  upon  the  burnt  dis- 
trict until  the  next  meeting  of  the  General  Court."  At  the  next  meeting  of 
the  selectmen  of  Boston  the  above  order  was  read,  and  the  selectmen  staked 
out  the  streets  and  declared  that  any  man  might  rebuild,  with  their  consent, 
who  would  observe  their  directions  as  to  the  new  lines,  making  the  streets 
broader  and  straighter.  The  action  of  the  selectmen  was  approved  by  the 
Court,  which  ordered  satisfaction  for  damages  done  in  widening,  etc.  Three 
years  later  attention  was  directed  to  building  materials,  and  it  was  enacted 
that  — 

1  Massachusetts  Laws.     [See  further  on  inns  keepers  of  them,  are  pointed  out  in  the  Introduc- 

and  taverns  in  Mr.  Scudder's  chapter  in  this  tion,  also  in  the  present  volume.  —  Ed.] 
volume  ;  and  the  position  of  some  of  the  prin-  ^  Sevfall's  Diary,  i.  196.     [See  Introduction, 

cipal  ones,  as  well  as  the  names  of  successive  p.  xxiii,  —  Ed.] 
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"  This  Court  hauing  a  sence  of  the  great  ruines  in  Boston  by  fire,  and  hazard  still 
of  the  same  by  reason  of  the  joyning  and  neereness  of  their  buildings,  for  prevention  of 
damage  and  losse  thereby,  for  future  doe  order  and  enact  that  henceforth  no  dwelling 
house  in  Boston  shall  be  errected  and  sett  vp  except  of  stone  or  bricke,  and  couered 
with  slate  or  tyle,  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  double  the  value  of  such  buildings,  vnless 
by  allowance  and  liberty  obteyned  otheruise  from  the  magistrates,  comissioners,  and 
selectmen  of  Boston  or  majc  parte  of  them." 

The  next  year  this  was  suspended  on  account  of  the  inability  of  the 
people  to  build  in  brick  and  stone,  but  it  was  soon  afterward  re-enacted 
with  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds.-'  Ideas  of  solidity  and  elegance 
were  evidently  early  associated  with  buildings  of  brick.  Palfrey,  in  his  re- 
marks upon  early  architecture,  says :  — 

"  Frame  houses  with  brick  chimneys,  and  lathed  and  plastered  within,  very  soon 
superseded  in  common  use  the  rude  shelters  which  had  at  first  sufficed.  Nor  were 
there  wanting  mansions  of  more  pretensions  at  the  early  time.  When  Coddington  went 
from  Boston  to  found  his  colony,  he  had  already  built  there  a  brick  house  which,  when 
old,  he  still  remembered  as  a  token  of  his  departed  magnificence."  ''■ 

So,  it  is  said.  Sir  William  Phips  used  to  tell  his  wife  that  — 

"  He  should  yet  be  Captain  of  a  King's  Ship;  that  he  should  come  to  have  the 
Command  of  better  men  than  he  was  now  accounted  himself ;  and  that  he  should  be 
the  Owner  of  a  Fair  Brick  House  in  the  Green  Lane  of  North  Boston,  and  that,  it  may 
be,  this  would  not  be  all  that  the  Providence  of  God  would  bring  him  to."  ' 

There  are  several  descriptions  of  the  town  nearly  contemporaneous  with 
the  beginning  of  the  Provincial  period,  from  widely  different  sources,  which, 
however,  agree  in  the  main. 

The  visit  of  Jasper  Bankers  and  his  comrade  in  1680  has  already  been 
referred  to.  They  wrote  a  Journal  of  their  American  experiences,  includ- 
ing their  visit  to  Boston;  their  narrative  is  somewhat  dull,  but  in  many 
respects  interesting  as  coming  from  an  entirely  impartial  source.  Of  the 
town  they  say :  — 

"The  city  is  quite  large,  constituting  about  twelve  companies.  It  has  three 
churches,  or  meeting-houses,  as  they  call  them.  All  the  houses  are  made  of  thin, 
small  cedar  shingles  nailed  against  frames,  and  then  filled  in  with  brick  and  other  stuff; 

and  so  are  their  churches.    For  this  reason  these  towns  are  so  liable  to  fires, as  have 

already  happened  several  times ;  and  the  wonder  to  me  is  that  the  whole  city  has  not 
been  burnt  down,  so  light  and  dry  are  the  materials.  There  is  a  lai-ge  dock  in  front 
of  it,  constructed  of  wooden  piers,  where  the  large  ships  go  to  be  careened  and 
rigged ;  the  smaller  vessels  all  come  up  to  the  city.  .  .  .  Upon  the  point  of  the  bay 
on  the  left  hand  there  is  a  block-house,  along  which  a  piece  of  water  runs  called  the 
Milk  ditch." 

1  [The  law  of  1692,  with  a  petition  of  the  in-  and  Cental.  Reg.,  1862,  p.  84.     See  also  Drake, 

habitants  of  Boston  in  1696  asking  that  it  may  Boston,  p.  503. Ed.] 

be  repealed,  and  a  note   of  the  additional  act  2  Palfrey,  History  of  New  England,  i.  296 

passed  in  1699,  will  be  found  in  the  N.  E.  Hist.  »  Mather,  Magnalia,  p.  168. 
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We  are  informed  further  that  "  the  whole  place  has  been  an  island,  but 
it  is  now  joined  to  the  main  land  by  a  low  road  to  Roxbury."  ^  They 
attended  church,  "  where,  in  the  first  place,  a  minister  made  a  prayer  in  the 
pulpit  of  full  two  hours  in  length ;  after  which  an  old  minister  delivered  a 
sermon  an  hour  long,  and  after  that  a  prayer  was  made  and  some  verses 
sung  out  of  the  Psalms."  After  which  we  should  not,  perhaps,  be  surprised 
to  hear  of  the  auditors  that  they  "  were  very  worldly  and  inattentive,"  or  of 
the  preachers  that  they  "  seemed  to  possess  zeal,  but  no  just  knowledge  of 
Christianity."  The  worthy  Dutchmen  visited  Harvard  College,  of  which 
they  give  an  amusing,  but  doubtless  truthful,  account.  They  witnessed  a 
review  on  the  Common,  which  they  describe  as  "  a  large  plain  on  the  side 
of  the  city ;  "  and  by  the  "  high  hill  in  the  city,  also  with  a  light  house 
upon  it,"  they  undoubtedly  mean  the  Tramount  and  the  Beacon. 

Next  in  order  of  time,  about  16.86,  comes  Mr.  John  Dunton,  the  com- 
placent and  garrulous  bookseller,  whose  quaint,  good-natured,  and  facetious 
account  of  the  townsfolk  makes  us  regret  that  he  did  not  add  a  few  original 
words  about  the  town  itself,  instead  of  reproducing  the  stale  descriptions  of 
Wood  and  Johnson ;  from  his  silence  we  can  only  infer  that  he  found  little 
that  was  new  to  add  to  their  accounts.^ 

Quite  otherwise  was  it  with  the  scurrilous  Ward,  whom,  however,  a  cer- 
tain shrewdness  of  observation,  and  a  vigorous  though  coarse  humor  save 
from  the  utter  contempt  he  otherwise  deserves.  Two  or  three  passages 
from  his  Trip  to  England  in  1699,  among  many  too  gross  for  repetition, 
give  his  impressions  of  Boston  in  the  last  year  of  the  century :  — 

"  The  Houses  in  some  parts  joyn,  as  in  London,  the  Buildings,  like  their  Women 
being  Neat  and  Handsome ;  and  their  Streets,  like  the  Hearts  of  the  Male  Inhatit- 
ants,  are  Paved  with  Pebble.  In  the  Chief  or  high  Street  there  are  stately  Edifices, 
some  of  which  have  cost  the  owners  two  or  three  Thousand  Pounds  the  raising  ;  which 
I  think  plainly  proves  Two  old  Adages  true,  —  viz..  That  a  Fool  and  his  Money  is 
soon  parted,  and  Set  a  Beggar  on  Horseback  he  'II  Ride  to  the  Devil,  —  for  the  Fathers 
of  these  men  were  Tinkers  and  Peddlers.  To  the  Glory  of  Religion  and  the  Credit  of 
the  Town  there  are  four  Churches,  Built  with  Clapboards  and  Shingles  after  the 
Fashion  of  our  Meeting-houses,  which  are  supply'd  by  four  Ministers,  to  whom  some 
very  justly  have  apply'd  these  Epithites,  —  one  a  Scholar,  the  Second  a  Gentleman, 
the  Third  a  Dunce,  and  the  Fourth  a  Clown.  .  .  .  Every  Stranger  is  invariably  forc'd 
to  take  this  Notice,  That  in  Boston  there  are  more  Religious  zealots  than  Honest  men, 
more  Parsons  than  Churches,  and  more  Churches  than  Parishes ;  for  the  To7£)n,  unlike 
the  People,  is  subject  to  no  Division.  The  Inhabitants  seem  very  Religious,  showing 
many  outward  and  visible  Signs  of  an  inward  and  Spiritual  Grace  ;  but  tho'  they  wear 

1  [This  road  over  the  Neck  was  fenced  in  in  1687  were  printed  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  J. 

1724  by  order  of  the  General  Court,  the  better  Carson  Brevoort,  of  New  Yorlc,  as  mentioned  in 

to  guide  people  in  the  night  and  in  bad  weather,  a  note  to  chapter  vii.  of  this  volume,  and  they 

—  Ed.]  are  quoted  in  Shurtleff's  Description  of  Boston, 

'^  [For  other  accounts  of  Dunton  see  the  in-  p.  47.     It  would  be  well,  at  the  same  time,  not 

dexes  of  the  present  and  of  the  first  volume  of  to  forget  La  Mothe  Cadillac's  account  in  1693, 

this  History.     Some  helpful  descriptions  by  a  published    in  the  Maine  Historical  Collections, 

French  Protestant  refugee  who  was  in  Boston  vi.  284.  —  Ed.] 
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in  their  Faces  the  Innocence  of  Doves,  you  will  find  them  in  their  Dealings  as  Subtile 
as  Serpents.  Interest  is  Faith,  Money  their  God,  and  Large  Possessions  the  only 
Heaven  they  covet."  * 

The  evidence  of  an  English  traveller  early  in  the  next  century,  however, 
confirms  the  opinion  already  advanced  that  there  were  as  yet  few  new 
features  of  general  interest  to  describe.  Captain  Nathaniel  Uring,  who  made 
a  "Voyage  to  Boston  in  New  England  and  the  West  Indies"  in  1709,  was 
an  intelligent  observer,  and  records  his  impressions  with  conscientious  care. 
His  last  visit  was  in  172 1.  At  that  time  Long  Wharf  had  been  built,  and 
he  describes  the  Neck  as  — 

"  So  low  that  the  spring  tide  sometimes  washes  the  road,  which,  with  little  Charge 
might  be  fortified  and  made  so  strong  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  force  it.''  The  town 
is  near  two  miles  in  length,  and  in  some  places  three-quarters  of  a  mile  broad,  in  which 
are  reckoned  4,000  houses ;  most  of  them  are  built  with  brick,  and  have  about  18,000 
inhabitants.  The  streets  are  broad  and  regular  ;  some  of  the  richest  merchants  have  very 
stately,  well  built,  convenient  houses.  The  ground  on  which  the  town  stands  is  moder- 
ately high,  and  very  good  water  is  found  all  over  it ;  it  is  much  the  largest  of  any  in 
America  under  the  British  Government.  They  have  built  several  wharfs,  which  jut  into 
the  harbour,  for  the  conveniency  of  shipping,  one  of  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
Long  Wharf,  and  may  well  be  called  so,  it  running  about  800  feet  into  the  harbour, 
where  large  ships  with  great  ease  may  both  lade  and  unlade  ;  on  one  side  of  which 
are  warehouses  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  wharf,  where  the  Merchants  store  their 
goods  which  they  unlade,  and  those  they  ship  off,  and  where  more  than  50  sail  of 
vessels  may  lade  or  unlade  at  the  same  time  with  great  conveniency ;  and  the  town 
altogether  is  most  excellently  situated  for  trade  and  navigation.  It  is  very  populous, 
and  has  in  it  8  or  9  large  meeting-houses,  and  a  French  Church,  and  but  one  English, 
and  that  built  of  wood ;  but  I  am  informed  since  I  was  in  that  country  they  have 
another  building  with  brick."  ^ 

The  "  one  English  "  church  referred  to  by  Uring  is  of  course  the  King's 
Chapel.  The  old  chapel  was  built  between  1687  and  1689,  when  Andres, 
having  found  it  impossible  to  buy  a  suitable  building  spot  from  the  stub- 
born Sewall  and  his  brother  Puritans,  appropriated  the  corner  of  the  burial- 
ground  for  his  church.  "Gleaner"  calls  this  occupation  of  the  land  "a 
bare-faced  squat."  And  the  Rev.  Increase  Mather,  speaking  of  the  Episco- 
paHans  in  1688,  says:  "  Thus  at  their  own  charge  they  built  an  house;  but 
can  the  Townsmen  of  Boston  tell  at  whose  charge  the  land  was  purchased?  " 
This,  however,  refers  only  to  the  parcel  actually  occupied  by  the  original 

^  [See  other  extracts  in  Shurtleff 's  Descrip-  from  this  cause.     As  late  as  1764  John  Hill  and 

tion  of  Boston,  p  53.  —  Ed.J  Samuel  W^entworth,  who  held  such  leases,  found 

■^  [Breaches  in  the  walls,  which  were  early  this  expense  heavy  enough  to  petition  for  con- 
built  to  keep  back  the  sea  along  (he  Neck,  were  sideration.  —  Ed.J 

constantly  being   made   down   to  a  much  later  »  See  Uring's  Voyage,  etc.,  reprinted  in  New 

period.    The  town-lands  hereabout  were  usually  Hamp.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  iii.,  communicated  by  Mr. 

leased  with  a  condition  attached  of  keeping  these  S.  G.  Drake  of  Boston.     Also  see  Hist.  Mag., 

walls  in  repair.     The  papers  in  the  files  of  the  1866,  supplement,  p.  119;  Drake,  Boston,  p.  537  ;' 

City  Clerk's  otifice  show  frequent  troubles  arising  'S^wt'Az^.  Des,riptioit  of  Boston,  t^.  i,^^. 
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building ;  .  a  deed  having  been  subsequently  found  by  the  indefatigable 
"Gleaner,"  bearing  date  1748,  by  which  certain  additional  parcels  needed 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  church  were  granted  by  the  selectmen  to  the 
wardens  and  vestry  of  King's  Chapel.^ 

The  first  httle  building  was  of  wood,  and  unpretentious  enough.  It  was 
crowned  by  a  steeple  surmounted  by  a  huge  "  cockerel,"  which,  in  the 
well-known  cut  ^  of  the  old  chapel,  soars  into  the  clouds  to  a  height  almost 
rivalling  the  Beacon.  "Just  under"  this  ambitious  bird,  according  to 
Greenwood,  there  was  "  a  large  and  quite  observable  crown."  ^  For  several 
years  the  church  was  without  pews,  until,  in  1693,  some  English  naval 
officers  from  Sir  Francis  Wheeler's  fleet,  then  in  the  harbor,  made  up  a 
purse  of  £e,6  towards  supplying  the  need,  and  the  pews  were  soon  after- 
ward built.  To  offset  its  humble  exterior  the  little  chapel  was  furnished 
forth  far  more  richly  within  than  any  other  church  of  the  day ;  besides  "  the 
Decalouge,  viz.,  the  tenn  Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Creed 
drawne  in  England,"  it  had  a  costly  Communion  service  presented  by  the 
king  and  queen,  besides  "  a  cushion  and  Cloth  for  the  Pulpit,  two  Cushions 
for  the  Reading  Deske,  a  carpet  for  the  Allter  all  of  Crimson  Damask,  with 
silk  fringe,  one  Large  Bible,  two  Large  Common  Prayer  Books,  twelve 
Lesser  Common  Prayer  Books,  Linnin  for  the  Allter.  Also  two  surpHses." 
All  the  gift  of  Queen  Mary. 

Fired  by  this  royal  munificence,  the  worthy  warden  of  the  Chapel  has 
recorded  with  scrupulous  care,  but  indifferent  orthography,  his  own  contri- 
bution :  "  To  my  labor  for  making  the  Wather  cock  and  Spindel,  to  Duing 
the  Commandements  and  allter  rome  and  the  Pulpet,  to  Duing  the  Church 
and  Winders,  mor  to  Duing  the  Gallaray  and  the  King's  Armes,  fortey 
pounds,  which  I  freely  give.     G.  Dyer."  * 

In  1 7 10  the  chapel  was  rebuilt  to  twice  its  original  size,  to  accommodate 
the  rapidly  growing  congregation.  In  the  new  building  the  pulpit  was  on 
the  tiorth  side,  directly  in  front  of  which  was  the  state  pew  of  the  royal 
governors,  with  another  near  at  hand  for  the  officers  of  the  British  army 
and  navy.  In  the  western  gallery  was  the  "  orgins,"  also  mentioned  by 
Warden  Dyer,  and  the  first  ever  used  in  America.  High  up  on  the  pulpit 
stood  a  quaint  old  hour-glass  richly  mounted  in  brass,  while  along  the  walls 
and  depending  from  the  pillars  were  the  escutcheons  of  the  king,  together 
with  those  of  certain  of  the  viceregal  governors  and  other  munificent  donors 
of  the  church.  Altogether  we  may  well  believe  "  it  was  a  strange  sight 
among  the  bare  churches  of  New  England." 

After  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a  century  this  building  in  turn  was  found 
to  be  in  a  ruinous  and  dilapidated  condition,  and  measures  to  rebuild  were 
taken,  which  resulted  in  the  well-known  stone  chapel  now  standing  upon 
the   spot.     The   erection  of  this  building  is  largely  due  to  the  energetic 

1  [See  a  note  of  the  petition  asking  for  this  2  [gee  Vol  I.,  p.  214.  —  Ed.] 

land  in  1747,  with  fac-similes  of  the  signatures,  »  Greenwood,  /Cinq's  Chapel. 

in  Dr.  McKenzie's  chapter  in  this  volume.-^Ep.]  *  Ibi(}. 
VOL.  II.  —63. 
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efforts  of  Dr.  Caner,  the  rector  of  the  period,  who  lived  clo.sc  by  in  a  rough- 
cast wooden  house,  on  the  north  side  of  the  old  burying-ground,  and  who, 
on  the  evacuation  of  the  town  hy  the  British,  in  March,  1776,  went  away 
with  them,  taking  along  the  church  x'cstments,  plate,  registers,  and  records, 
a  part  of  which  last  only  was  recovered  from  his  heirs  in  1805.' 

It  was  to  make  room  for  this  building  that  the  old  Latin  school  formerly 
standing  just  east  of  the  church  on  School  Street  was  taken  down,  which 
furnished  occasion  for  a  shaft  from  Mr.  Joseph  Green,  the  noted  wit  and 
poet  of  the  day.^ 


A  prominent  place  in  the  early  history  of  Boston  must  always  be  ac- 
corded to  its  old-time  inns,  the  centres  of  so  much  of  its  life  and  affairs,  the 
resort  at  once  of  judge  and  jury,  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  of  the  politician 
and  the  merchant;  where  the  selectmen  came  to  talk  over  the  affairs  of 
the  town,  and  higher  officials  to  discuss  the  larger  interests  of  the  province; 
where  royal  governors  and  distinguished  strangers  were  entertained  alike  with 
the  humblest  wa>'farer  and  the  meanest  citizen  ;  where  were  held  the  ca- 
rousals of  roistering  red-coat  officers,  and  the  midnight  plottings  of  mutter- 

'   Greenwood,  Kini^'s  Chapel. 

-  [This  quatrain  is  ,.|„oted  in  Ux.  Goddarrl's  chapter  in  this  volnnie.  -  En.] 
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ing,  stern-lipped  patriots ;  where,  in  fine,  the  swaggering  ensign  of  the  royal 
army,  the  frowning  Puritan,  the  obnoxious  Quaker,  the  Huguenot  refugee, 
and  the  savage  Indian  chief  from  the  neighboring  forest  might,  perchance, 
jostle  each  other  in  the  common  tap-room.  Faint  echoes  only  of  all  these 
convivial  meetings,  momentous  discussions,  and  secret  plots  have  come 
down  to  us,  where  fuller  records  might,  perhaps,  throw  a  needed  light  upon 
many  obscure  points  in  our  annals. 

Of  the  various  old  inns  which  have  acquired  fame  in  connection  with 
noted  men  and  events  of  the  province,  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  fre- 
quented was  the  old  Blue  Anchor  Tavern,  which  stood  on  the  east  side  of 
Washington  Street,  a  little  south  of  State  Street.  Previous  to  1684  it  had 
already  become  a  popular  resort  for  members  of  the  General  Court,  officers 
and  attendants  upon  the  law  courts,  and  others  visiting  the  town  on  public 
business.  It  was  also  a  favorite  haunt  of  the  convivial  Dunton,  who  lived  a 
little  further  up  the  street  opposite  the  Town  House.  At  the  date  of  his 
visit  in  1686  it  was  kept  by  George  Monck,  already  described  in  Dunton's 
own  language.  Chief-Justice  Sewall,  it  appears,  was  not  unacquainted  with 
the  good  cheer  at  the  "  Blue  Anchor,"  for  we  read  in  his  Diary  under  date  of 
1685  :  "This  day  about  31  Ministers  meet.  Mr.  Higginson  Prayes  excellently  ; 
Governour  gives  thequestion  ;  dine  all  together  atMonk's."  ^  In  the  inventory 
of  one  of  the  former  landlords  we  find  the  rooms  in  the  old  inn  described  as 
"  a  little  room,  court  chamber,  fore-street^  rooms,  garret,  and  parlor."  ^ 

Another  old  tavern,  equally  well  known,  was  the  Royal  Exchange, 
situated  on  the  southwest  corner  of  State  Street  and  Exchange  Street. 
This,  too,  is  spoken  of  by  Sewall,  who  tells  of  dining  there  with  Sir  William 
Phips  and  a  distinguished  company,  in  1690;*  while  the  same  year  there 
is  a  further  entry  to  the  effect  that  "  Col.  Shrimpton's  sign,  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, is  blown  down ;  the  keeper  of  it  ran  away  on  Satterday."  ^  At  a 
later  day  it  was  kept  by  the  popular  London  cook  and  publican  Luke 
Vardy,  who  is  thus  whimsically  described  by  Joseph  Green,  in  his  satire  on 
a  masonic  celebration  in  1 749 :  — 

"  Where  's  honest  Lttke,  —  that  cook  from  London .? 
For  without  Luke  the  Lodge  is  undone  ; 
'T  was  he  who  oft  dispell'd  their  sadness, 
And  fiU'd  the  Brethren's  hearts  with  gladness. 
For  them  his  ample  bowls  o'erflow'd, 
His  table  groan'd  beneath  its  load ; 
For  them  he  stretch'd  his  utmost  art,  — 
Their  honours  grateful  they  impart. 
Luke  in  return  is  made  a  brother. 
As  good  znd  true  as  any  other  ; 
And  still,  though  broke  with  age  and  wine, 
Preserves  the  token  and  the  sign.''''  ° 

1  Sewall's  Diary,  i.  89.  *  Sewall  Papers,  i.  338. 

2  Rooms  fronting  on  Fore  (now  Washington)  *  Ibid.,  340. 

Street.  6  Joseph  Green,  Entertainment  for  a  WinteiCs 

•  Whitmore's  notes  to  Dunton's  Letters.  Evening. 
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It  would  seem  that  "  honest  Luke "  was  so  much  "  broke  with  age  and 
wine  "  that  he  had  already  given  up  the  hostelry  at  the  time  the  above  was 
written,  for  the  writer  expressly  says,  further  on :  — 

"  From  church  to  Stone's  they  go  to  eat, 
In  order  walking  through  the  street."  ' 

Another  old  ordinary  of  the  day,  which  was  held  in  high  estimation,  was 
the  "  Bunch  of  Grapes ; "  centrally  located  "  near  the  Town  House,"  on  the 
corner  of  Kilby  and  State  streets,  it  was  a  convenient  resort  for  business  or 
pleasure.  Hither,  in  1728,  Governor  Burnet,  after  having  been  received 
with  a  most  extraordinary  parade  and  ovation,  was  escorted  to  dine,  —  the 
Province  House  not  being  ready  for  his  reception.  In  July,  1753,  we  read 
that  the  town  committee  appointed  to  see  to  building  a  new  market  were 
directed  to  "  give  their  attendance  at  Mr.  William  Coffin's,  the  Bunch  of 
Grapes  Tavern,  on  Thursdays  weekly,  from  six  to  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening;  "  and  where  we  may  be  sure,  if  they  did  not  sup,  the  worthy 
committee-men  relieved  the  dry  details  of  business  with  a  modest  dram. 
Other  associations  connected  with  this  famous  old  tavern  belong  to  a 
later  period.^ 

In  this  brief  passing  notice  of  the  chief  public  buildings  of  the  period 
the  famous  Manifesto  Church  comes  next  in  order.  In  January,  1698,  the 
parcel  of  land  called  Brattle  Close,  upon  which  the  church  was  afterward 
built,  was  conveyed  by  Thomas  Brattle  to  Thomas  Clarke  and  others,  "  for 
the  erection  of  a  house  of  worship."  ^  As  described  by  one  of  its  pastors  in 
a  series  of  memorial  sermons :  *  — 

"The  old  church,  originally  erected  by  the  undertakers  in  1699,  was  built  of  wood. 
It  had  a  tower  and  bell  on  the  west  end,  and  a  door  on  the  south  side,  opposite  to 
which  was  the  pulpit.  The  pews  were  square,  and  the  house  was  constructed  with 
two  galleries ;  so  that,  though  a  small  building,  its  general  plan  resembled  that  of  the 
Old  South  of  the  present  day.  Its  window-frames  were  of  iron.  It  had  never  been 
painted  inside  or  outside.  It  had.  been  considerably  enlarged  during  the  ministry  of 
Mr.  William  Cooper ;  and  as  late  as  1 766  additional  pews  were  constructed  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  society.  It  had  now  been  built  over  seventy  years ;  and  withal  had 
nothing  very  pleasing  in  its  external  appearance  or  internal  accommodations,  and 
nothing  very  striking  connected  with  it,  unless  it  were  a  memorable  hour-glass  for  the 
pulpit,  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  foot  high,  enclosed  in  a  gilded  or  brass  frame. 
The  records  say  that  at  the  sale  of  the  old  house  this  hour-glass  '  was  reserved  for  the 
use  of  the  Society,'  but  what  became  of  it  cannot  be  ascertained." 

In  1772,  towards  the  close  of  the  period,  the  old  house  being  no  longer 
adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  society,  it  was  determined  to  rebuild ;  where- 
upon Governor  Bowdoin  offered  his  valuable  estate  on  the  corner  of 
Tremont  Row  and  Howard  Street  for  the  location  of  the  new  building. 

1  [See  Introduction,  p.  xix.  —  Ed.]  4  [Dr.  S.  K.  Lothrop,  History  of  Brattle-Street 

2  [See  Introduction,  p.  xiv.  —  Ed.]  Church.     See   other  authorities  mentioned  in 
»  [See  Dr.  McKenzie'sch.  in  this  vol.  — Ed.]     Introduction,  p.  xvi,  of  Vol.  I. —  Ed.] 
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The  offer,  after  some  deliberation,  was  declined,  it  is  tlmught  mainly  through 
the  influence  of  Thomas  Hancock;  indeed,  the  latter's  ofier  of  a  bell  and  a 
subscription  of  a  thousand  pounds  if  the  building  should  be  erected  on  the 
original  site,  may  well  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  decision.  The 
new  building  was  begun  June  23,  1772.  It  will  be  remembered  by  many 
now  living,  and  was  famed  for  its  Revolutionary  associations.^ 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  an  equally  clear  and  authentic  account  cannot 
be  given  of  that  curious  old  structure,  the  mysterious  Triangular  Ware- 
house, which  stood  for  many  years  on  the  north  side  of  the  town  dock, 
opposite  the  swing  bridge,  and  was  taken  down  in  1824.  We  are  told 
that   its  origin   is   "  involved  in  a  happy  obscurity."     What  special  cause 


THE    TRIANGULAR    WAREHOUSE.^ 

for  congratulation  is  to  be  found  in  this  uncertainty  of  origin  is  not  quite 
clear,  unless  it  be  the  furnishing  a  guessing  problem  for  Yankee  wits.  The 
singularity  of  its  construction  certainly  provoked  much  conjecture  as  to  its 
purpose  and  object. 

"  It  was  built  of  brick  on  a  stone  foundation,  and  had  a  slated  roof.  There  were 
two  principal  stories  in  the  building,  with  a  good  cellar  underneath.  The  lower  story 
appeared  to  have  been  arched,  with  very  many  doors  and  windows.  On  each  corner 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  roof  there  was  a  tower,  such  as  is  represented  in  the  plate, 
topped  with  a  ball.  The  centre  ball  was  of  wood  ;  the  others  were  of  stone,  all  fixed 
on  iron  spires  set  in  lead.     Conjecture  has  made  this  edifice  to  have  been  a'fort  built 

1  A  complete  and  beautiful  model  of  the  build-  interior  may   be   seen,  with    the    pews     pulpit 

ing  is  preserved  in  the  rooms  of  the  Massachu-  choir,  organ,  and  clock,  in  their  respective  places' 
setts  Historical  Society,  in  which  not  only  the  2  [See  Shurtleff,  Z'^^.e/-^,,.,',,^,  pp.  404  684 

exterior,  but  an  accurate  representation  of  the  and  the  Introduction  to  this  vol.   p  xiii  —Ed] 
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for  the  protection  of  the  town,  or  a  custom-house  for  the  accommodation  of  govern- 
ment ;  there  is,  however,  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  not  erected  for  any  publick 
purpose,  but  that  it  was  built  about  the  year  1 700  by  London  merchants  for  a  com- 
mercial warehouse.  It  had  been  a  place  of  considerable  business,  and  for  some  time 
the  public  scales  for  weighing  large  draughts  were  kept  there.  ...  It  was  con- 
structed with  great  strength,  the  bricks  were  of  a  larger  size  than  those  now  used,  and 
the  foundation  stood  upon  a  sandy  marsh,  beneath  which  there  is  found  a  solid  blue 
clay  at  about  thirteen  feet  below  the  level  of  Ann  Street."  ^ 

But  more  important  than  any  building,  public  or  private,  and,  indeed,  of 
greater  effect  on  the  advancement  of  the  town  than  any  enterprise  thus  far 
undertaken,  was  undoubtedly  the  construction  of  Long  Wharf,  in  17 10. 
This  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  one  Oliver  Noyes  and  his  associates,  who  in 
that  year  were  granted  leave  "  to  build  a  wharf  with  a  sufficient  common 
sewer  from  Andrew  Faneuil's  corner  to  low-water  mark,  to  be  of  the  width 
of  King  Street."  There  was  to  be  also  a  public  thoroughfare  thirty  feet 
wide,  upon  one  side,  and  a  space  in  the  middle  sixteen  feet  in  width  for  the 
accommodation  of  boats  lading  and  unlading ;  while  the  outer,  or  seaward, 
end  was  to  be  reserved  to  the  town  for  a  battery,  if  they  should  choose  so 
to  use  it.  This  was  simply  an  extension  of  King  or  State  Street  a  thousand 
feet  or  more  into  the  sea ;  for  one  side  of  the  wharf  was  very  soon  afterward 
lined  with  shops  and  warehouses,  thus  giving  the  effect  of  a  continuous 
street.  It  is  early  described  as  "  a  noble  Pier  1,800  or  2,000  feet  long,  with 
a  Row  of  Warehouses  on  the  North  Side  for  the  use  of  Merchants.  The 
Pier  runs  so  far  into  the  Bay  that  Ships  of  the  greatest  Burthen  may  unlade 
without  the  Help  of  Boats  or  Lighters.  From  the  head  of  the  Pier  you  go 
up  the  chief  Street  of  the  Town."^ 

On  Bonner's  map  of  1722  we  see  the  whole  north  side  of  the  wharf  occu- 
pied by  an  unbroken  hne  of  buildings.^  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
stores  and  shops  upon  Long  Wharf  were  designated  by  numbers  before  the 
system  became  general  in  the  town.  In  some  old  advertisements  letters 
were  used  instead  of  numbers.*  The  maps  of  the  provincial  period  show 
that  a  portion  of  what  has  been  known  in  our  day  as  T  Wharf  was  the  only 
part  of  the  old  out-wharf,  or  barricado  of  1672,  which  remained  in  any  ser- 
viceable condition.^ 

1  Snow,  History  of  Boston,  p.  107.  160.     In  1728,  March  29,  a  committee  was  ap- 

2  Neal,  History  of  New  England,  p.  226.  pointed   to  inspect   its   ruinous    condition,  and 
8  [These  are  better  seen  in  Bonner's  sketch     they  reported  that  the  conditions  on  which  it  was 

of  the  water-front,  as  reproduced  in  Mass.  Hist,  built  had  been  neglected  in  not  keeping  the 
Soc.  Proc,  September,  1864.  They  also  appear  structure  in  repair,  and  thai  the  rights  of  the 
in  Revere's  and  other  views  of  Boston  of  the  proprietors  would  be  forfeited  if  it  was  not  re- 
last  century.  See  Introduction  to  this  volume,  built  in  three  years ;  and  June  25,  this  report 
pp.  XX,  lii,  for  other  items  about  the  construe-  was  accepted  by  the  town.  Delays,  however 
tion  of  the  wharf.  -  Ed.]  occurred,  and  in  1733  a  committee  reported  that 
See  Drake,  Htstory  of  Boston,  p.  537,  note.  nothing  had  been  done.  Henry  Gibbs,  in  1734 
[The  story  of  the  construction  of  this  out-  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  build  a  new  wharf  to 
wharf  has  been  given  in  Vol  I  p.  226,  and  take  its  place;  but  his  petition  was  dismissed, 
further  details  will  be  found  in  Gleaner  Articles,  Various  papers  relating  thereto  are  preserved  in 
No.   5  ;  Drake's  Boston,  p.  395  ;  Snow's  Boston,  the  files  of  the  City  Clerk's  office  -  Ed  J 
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The  erection  of  Long  Wharf  in  1710  marks  the  close  of  the  first  quarter 
of  a  century  since  the  loss  of  the  charter. 

Besides  the  more  important  public  buildings  above  described,  various 
minor  structures  and  improvements  added  each  its  little  mite  to  the  growth 
and    embellishment    of    the    town.  .       ^ 

Among    those   deserving   mention  \  ,^  n/irk  / j /i  I        \/i\WtAl 

were  the  Free  Writing  School  on      (l) U.TrU/JLl^  QjeAUO/lA^ 
the  present  Tremont  Street,  built  in 
1683-84,  —  the  autograph  of  whose  _ 

first    master,    John    Cole,  with    its  ^^n    [^^J^I'*^P  '^^'^■2_ 

elaborate  and  clumsy  flourish,  may  ^^     ^  ' 

be  seen  in  the  Introduction  to  this 

volume,  —  the    powder-house  ^    on  J>         /t  «/ 

the  Common,  the  Mill-bridge,  the  ^Clyf*iJ^:      C^CUnt/t 

windmill  on  Fort  Hill,  the  fortifica-  / 

tions  on  the  Neck,^  and  the  paving 
of  the  streets  (a  most  important 
measure),  besides  divers  elegant 
private  residences,  the  exact  date 
of  whose  construction  is  uncertain. 
The  effect   of  the  Building  Acts, 

.     ,         .I-       .■  1  SOUTH-END   PETITIONERS    FOR   ANOTHER 

moreover,  must  by  this  time  have  „„„„^,      _  .     ^ 

'  ■'  SCHOOL,    1 715-16. 

been    perceptible  ;     the    town    of 

course   taking  on,  with  every  new  structure  of  brick  or  stone,  an  aspect 

more  and  more  solid  and  substantial. 

The  list  of  streets  of  1708  had  also  been  published,^  showing  a  wide- 
stretched  inhabited  area ;  although  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  certain  of 
these  highways  and  byways  were  streets  only  in  name,  and  others  then, 
and  for  a  long  time  afterward,  were  sparsely  enough  settled,  as  appears  on 
Bonner's  map  published  fourteen  years  later.  The  Tramount  especially 
was  as  yet  unoccupied,  save  for  a  few  houses  upon  the  eastern  slope  of 
Cotton  Hill ;  Beacon  Street,  doubtless,  extended  no  further  than  the  Alms- 
house; and  all  beyond  was  as  wild  a  waste  as  when,  in  1688,  the  decorous 
Sewall  went  in  swimming  at  Blackstone's  Point ;  while  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  until  three  years  afterward,  in  1 71 3,  that  shooting  was  prohibited  on 
the  Neck,  shows  the  condition  of  things  at  the  South  End,  beyond 
Boylston  Street. 

1  [See  S.  G.  Drake,  Boston,  pp.  532,  591,  631 ;  ^  [These  defences  were  built  in  1710  more 

S.  A.  Drake,  Landmarks,  329.     The  Mass.  Ar-  thoroughly  than  before.    See  notes  upon  the  sub- 

chives,  "Military,"  viii.  604,  show  a  petition  for  ']tcXm?i\mrt\&S.'sBoston,]}.i^o;m  Sewall  Papers, 

the    removal    of    the       y  ^^  ii,  309 ;  and  in  Drake's  Landmarks,  p.  424. — Ed.] 

powder-house      from    /f l'-^^~f     /J I  '  [Sewall   speaks    (May   27,    1708)    of    "the 

Boston,  and  the  Coun-  (A/^JP'  J/jJ^J 2  Ai  Broad  Side  of  Boston  Streete,  which  came  out 


^Jjf^,^^^ 


cil   appointed  a  com-                                   ^.»-v  ''''^  week"  (Sewall Papers,  ii.  225);  and  a  copy 

mittee  to  find  a  place                                 vlx^  of  this  sheet,  showing  the  streets  as  named  by 

for  it  in  Cambridge.  William  Salter  was  its  the  selectmen  ( May  3)  is  preserved  in  the  Massa- 

keeper  in  1736.  —  En.]  chusetts  Historical   Society's  library.     It  is  re- 
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The  frequency  and  extent  of  the  early  fires  proved  a  serious  check  to- 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  town.  The  slightly-constructed  wooden 
buildings  which  offered  no  resistance  to  the  flames,  and  the  want  of  engines,^ 
or  of  any  effective  means  — except  the  expensive  alternative  of  blowing  up 
contiguous  buildings  —to  stay  their  progress,  rendered  these  conflagrations 
grievous  public  calamities. 

Four  considerable  fires,  without  counting  those  of  minor  importance, 
occurred  in  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  period.  Concerning  that  of 
1690,  one  of  the  two  most  severe,  Chief-Justice  Sewall  makes  the  following 
entry  in  his  Diary :  — 

"  Vae  malum  !  about  2  a'clock  after  midnight  a  fire  breaks  out  on  t'other  side 
the  Mill  Crick,  which  gets  over  to  this  side  and  consumes  about  fourteen  Dwelling- 
Houses,  besides  Warehouses.  Madam  Leverett  and  Mrs.  Rock  are  great  Sharers  in 
the  Loss." 

But  the  fire  of  1711,  the  most  sweeping  and  disastrous  that  had  yet  oc- 
curred, burned  down  all  the  houses  —  "  some  of  them  very  capacious  build- 
ings ■' —  on  both  sides  of  Cornhill,  from  School  Street  to  Dock  Square, 
besides  the  First  Church,  the  Town  House,  all  the  upper  part  of  King 
Street,  and  the  greater  part  of  Pudding  Lane,  between  Water  Street  and 
Spring  Lane.  In  all  nearly  one  hundred  houses  were  destroyed,  of  which 
the  rubbish  taken  from  the  ruins  was  used  to  fill  up  Long  Wharf.  "  Thus 
the  town  of  Boston,"  says  the  Rev.  Cotton  Mather,  in  his  sermon  on  the 
event,  "  just  going  to  get  beyond  four-score  years  of  age,  and  conflicting 
with  much  labour  and  sorrow,  is,  a  very  vital  and  valuable  part  of  it,  soon 
cut  off  and  flown  away."  ^ 

In  recording  the  havoc  of  this  great  fire,  besides  the  loss  of  the  two 
principal  public  buildings  of  the  town,  and  the  turning  of  a  hundred 
or  more  families  houseless  into  the  streets,  there  is  to  be  added  the  tragic 
fate  of  seven  or  eight  men  whose  lives  were  lost  in  blowing  up  buildings 
or  otherwise  striving  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  flames.^  The  fire,  ac- 
cording to  an  account  in  the  News-Letter  published  directly  after  the  event, 
"  broke  out  in  an  old  Tenement  within  a  back-yard  in  Cornhill,  near  the 
First  Meeting-house,  occasioned  by  the  carelessness  of  a  poor  Scottish 
woman  by  using  Fire  near  a  parcel  of  Ocum,  Chips,  and  other  combus- 
tible Rubbish."* 

printed  in  the  Report  on  the  Nomenclature  of  ^  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  v.  52. 

Streets  (City  Document,  iig,  of  1879),  as  well  as  ^  Including  several  sailors  who  went  up  into 

later  lists,  like  that  which  appeared  in  the  Vade  the  cupola  of  the  First  Church  to  save  the  bell. 

Mecum  for  America,  Boston,  T732.  —  Ed.]  "They  were  seen  at  work  just  before  the  roof 

1  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  were  fell  in,  and  all  perished  in  the  flames."  Belknap's 

in  the  town  at  the  time  of  this  fire  two  engines,  Letter,  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  iv.  189. 

—  one  at  the  North  and  the  other  at  the  South  *  [See  Sewall  Papers,  ii.  323;   also  Introduc- 

End.   "  These  engines  were  constructed  of  wood,  tion   to   this   volume,    p.  xxxiv,  where   will   be 

with  iron  hoops"     See  Dr.  Belknap's  Letter  to  found  the  autographs,  from  ])ctitions  on  file,  of 

Judge  Minot,  Mass.  Hist,  Coll.,  iv.  188.  various  sufferers  by  the  fire.  —  Ed.] 
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This  wide-spread  desolation  at  length  aroused  the  townsmen  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  more  efficient  measures  of  defence  against  this  their  now 
most  dreaded  enemy.^ 

The  houses  which  were  rebuilt  along  Cornhill  soon  after  the  fire  "  were 
of  brick,  three  stories  high,  with  a  garret,  a  flat  roof,  and  balustrade."  Snow 
describes  some  of  them  as  standing  when  his  history  was  written,  in  1825  ; 
and  thirty  years  later  Drake  tells  of  several  still  remaining  on  both  sides  of 


THE   OLD    CORNER    BOOK-STORE. 

Washington  Street,  while  one  at  least  has  come  down  to  us,  and  is  .still  in  a 
state  of  excellent  preservation,  —  to  wit,  the  Old  Corner  Book-store,  on  the 
corner  of  the  present  Washington  and  School  streets.  This  spot,  in  the 
midst  of  a  neighborhood  teeming  with  historical  association,  has  continued 
to  be  a  centre  of  interest  and  affairs  since  the  days  when  Mrs.  Anne  Hut- 
chinson held  here  her  Antinomian  seances,  under  the  very  nose  of  Governor 
Winthrop,  when  "  over  against   the  site  of  the  old  corner  store  dwelt  the 

•  [See  Mr.  Scudder's  chapter  in  this  volume.  —  Ed.] 
VOL.  n.  — 64. 
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notables  of  the  town,  — the  governor,  the  elder  of  the  church,  the  captain 
of  the  Artillery  Company,  and  the  most  needful  of  the  craftsmen  and  arti- 
ficers of  the  humble  plantation ;  and  at  a  short  distance  from  it  were  the 
meeting-house,  the  market-house,  the  town-house,  the  school-house,  and  the 
ever-flowing  spring  of  pure  water."  ^ 

The  Old  Corner  Store  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  directly  after  the 
fire  of  171 1.  It  is  an  excellent  example  of  what  is  known  as  the  colonial 
style  of  architecture,  and  is  thought  to  be  the  oldest  brick  building  now 
standing  in  the  city.  It  bears  the  supposed  date  of  its  construction,  1712, 
imprinted  upon  a  tablet  on  its  western  gable.  Well  known  to  the  writers 
and  readers  of  this  generation  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
and  the  old  stand  of  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields,  it  is  still  occupied  by  the 
popular  book-store  of  Messrs.  Alexander  Williams  &  Co.^ 

With  characteristic  energy  and  promptness  the  damage  done  by  the  fire 
was  made  good.  The  Society  of  the  First  Church  rebuilt  upon  the  old 
spot,  which  had,  it  seems,  already  become  hallowed  ground.  "  Methinks," 
says  Mather,  in  the  sermon  above  quoted,  "  I  find  myself  preaching  a 
funeral  sermon  for  that  ancient  and  famous  edifice  which  had  from  the 
days  of  our  grandfathers  (I  suppose  mine^  preached  the  first  sermon  in  it, 
sixty-five  or  six  years  ago)  been  the  place  of  our  most  considerable  solem- 
nities." To  which  natural  outburst  of  feeling  he  adds  the  following  amus- 
ing and  thoroughly  characteristic  touch :  "  I  could  not  pass  the  honorable 
rubbish  of  that  building  without  making  this  reflection,  —  That  the  HOLY 
One  seems  to  put  us  in  mind  of  that  shameful  negligence  with  which  too 
many  people  in  this  town  treated  the  weekly  lecture  there."  * 

The  new  building  was  of  brick,  and  three  stories  in  height,  and  must 
have  been,  when  finished,  the  most  costly  church  edifice  of  its  time,  al- 
though, from  the  cuts  ^  handed  down  to  us,  it  appears  but  a  plain  building, 
with  no  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty.  Besides  a  bell,  it  contained 
the  first  organ  ever  used  in  a  Congregational  church  in  the  country,  while 
three  years  later  it  was  still  further  dignified  by  the  addition  of  the  town- 
clock,  which  was  placed  upon  its  sloping  roof,  just  over  the  fagade  and 
under  the  small  bell-tower.  This  building  remained  standing  until  the 
society  removed  to  Chauncy  Place. 

Meanwhile,  committees  were  appointed  by  the  town  and  the  province  to 
confer  about  "  constructing  a  House  to  accommodate  both  the  Town  and 
the  Colony."  It  was  agreed  that  "  the  Province  was  to  bear  one  half  of  the 
expense,  the  county  of  Suff'olk  and  the  town  of  Boston  each  one  quarter." 
In  1714  we  find  that  the  town  voted  "235  pounds  fourteen  shillings  and 
eight-pence,"  as  its  share  of  the  building  fund.  The  new  structure  was,  of 
course,  of  brick,  and  must  have  been  some  time  in  process  of  erection,  for 

1  Shurtleff,  History  of  Boston ;  see  also  the  «  The  Rev.  John  Cotton. 
Introduction  to  this  volume,  p.  xxxiv.  *  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  v.  cc 

2  For  a  complete  list  of  all  the  former  owners  5  [See  one  in  Dr.  McKenzie's  chapter  p  210 
and  occupants  of  this  famous  corner,  see  Shurt-  of  this  volume,  with  a  note  giving  references  to 
leff  s  Description  of  Boston,  p.  671.  reminiscences  of  the  edifice.  —  Ed.] 
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there  is  no  mention  made  of  its  being  occupied  until  March  8,  1714,  when 
it  was  used  for  a  town-meeting. 

The  Town  House  was  destined  to  be  again  partially  destroyed  by  fire 
before  the  end  of  the  period,  Dec.  9,  1747.  "  It  was  repaired  in  the  year 
following  in  its  present  form,"  says  Pemberton,  writing  in  1794,  "  and  is  m 
length  one  hundred   and   ten  feet,  in  breadth   thirty-eight  feet,  and  three 


THE    OLD    STATE    HOUSE.^ 


Stories  high.  On  the  centre  of  the  roof  is  a  tower,  consisting  of  three 
stories,  finished  according  to  the  Tuscan,  Dorick,  and  lonick  orders.  Frorri 
the  upper  story  is  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  harbour  into  the  bay,  and 
of  the  country  adjacent."  ^ 

^   [Sec  also  the  old  view,  reproduced  in  the  -  A  Topographical  and  Histo^'ical  Description 

Evacuation  Alcmoriat,    1S76.      There  is  another  of  Boston,  printed  in   Mass.  IJist.   Coll.,   iii.   24T. 

view  on  the  cover  of  the  Bost.  Mag.,  17S5.     The  There  are  manuscript  notes  by  the  same  writer 

above  is  from  Mass.  Mag.,  August,  1791.  —  Ed.]  in  the  Historical  Society's  keeping. 
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Pemberton's  description  of  the  interior  is  interesting  as  being  doubtless 
an  accurate  picture  of  this  principal  building  of  the  province  during  the  last 
half  of  the  period.     He  says :  — 

"The  lower  floor  of  the  building  serves  for  a  covered  walk  for  any  of  the 
inhabitants.  On  this  floor  are  kept  the  offices  of  the  clerks  of  the  supreme  judi- 
cial court  and  the  court  of  common  pleas.  The  chambers  over  it  are  occupied  by 
the  General  Court,  the  senate  in  one  and  the  representative  body  in  the  opposite 
chamber.  The  third  story  is  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  committees  of  the 
General  Court.  On  the  lower  floor  are  ten  pillars  of  the  Dorick  order,  which  support 
the  chambers  occupied  by  the  legislature.  This  building  is  in  Cornhill,  one  mile  two 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  yards  from  Washington  Street,  the  late  fortification  entrance 
from  the  Neck  into  the  town." 

This  building,  hallowed  by  so  many  grand  and  stirring  memories,  still 
stands,  in  outward  aspect  much  as  it  was ;  but  within,  alas !  how 

"Fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  fallen, — 
Fallen  from  its  high  estate  !  " 

Here  absolutely  nothing  remains  to  tell  of  the  scenes  of  its  former  dignity 
and  glory.  A  confused  assemblage  of  railroad,  insurance,  and  brokers' 
offices  now  fills  the  walls  which  once  echoed  to  the  tread  of  the  Royal 
Governors,  who  came  hither  amid  salvos  of  artillery  to  have  their  commis- 
sions read  to  the  unwilling  people ;  the  walls  which  echoed  to  the  voices  of 
the  early  patriots  who  here  sounded  the  alarm-note  that  awoke  the  nation 
to  successful  resistance;  the  walls  which  have  re-echoed,  now  the  stately 
proclamations  of  the  death  and  accessions  of  British  sovereigns,  and  anon 
that  far  more  solemn  and  thrilling  proclamation,  —  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence ;  the  walls,  in  fine,  which  have  resounded  with  the 
honored  footsteps  of  Washington  and  of  Lafayette,  who  were  brought  hither 
crowned  with  the  laurels  of  victory  to  receive  a  people's  homage. 

While  all  this  alternate  ravage  and  repair  was  going  on  at  the  South 
End,  north  of  the  Mill-creek  several  memorable  buildings  were  erected 
which  deserve  more  than  the  passing  mention  that  can  here  be  afforded 
them.  One  of  these  was  the  small  wooden  building  of  the  New  North 
Church,— erected  in  17 14,  and  enlarged  in  1730,— whose  story  has  been 
told  in  another  chapter.^ 

But  a  structure  more  interesting,  from  its  architecture  and  location,  and 
more  famous  as  being  associated  with  incidents  in  our  history  never  to  be 
forgotten,  is  the  well-known  Christ  Church,  on  Salem  Street.  This  was  the 
house  of  the  Second  Episcopalian  Society  of  Boston,  built  in  1723,  in  a 
style  which  may  well  be  called  the  New  England  classic.  Placed  upon 
higher  ground  than  any  other  church  edifice  in  the  town,  it  must  have 
formed  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  interesting  landmarks  of  the  period. 
The  first  steeple  was  blown  down  by  a  tempest  early  in  the  present  century, 

1  [By  Dr.  McKenzie.  — Ed.] 
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crushing  in  a  neighboring  dwelHng  in  its  fall,  and  was  rebuilt  by  the  accom- 
pHshed  architect  Mr.  Charles  Bulfinch.  From  the  old  steeple  flashed  forth 
the  famous  warning  to  Adams  and  Hancock  of  the  movement  of  the  British 
troops  towards  Lexington,  as  told  by  Paul  Revere.'  Mention  has  been  else- 
where  made  of  its  chime  of  bells.'"'     Among  the   church  silver   there  are 


CHRIST   CHURCH, 


1  [The  place  of  the  display  of  these  lanterns 
is  not  agreed  upon  among  antiquaries.  The  sub- 
ject will  be  more  fully  treated  in  Vol.  III. 
—  Ed.] 

-  [The  ringing  of  the  church  bells  at  stated 
hours  on  week  days  marked  a  custom  which  pre- 
vailed all  through  the  Provincial  period,  and 
which  has  continued  to  our  day.  Various  bills 
on  the  CityClerk's  files  show  the  particular  hours 


of  the  different  neighborhoods.  In  1734  Lindall 
Williams  rang  the  bell  of  the  First  Mccting-house 
at  five,  nine,  and  eleven  o'clock.  In  1757  John 
Roulstone  rang  the  Old  South  bell  at  five,  one, 
and  nine  ;  John  Ranstead  rang  the  New  South 
at  eleven,  one,  and  nine  ;  Thomas  Williston,  the 
"  Brick  bell "  at  eleven  ;  David  Leno.x,  the  "  New 
Brick  bell  "  at  eleven  ;  and  John  Williston,  the 
Old  North  at  five,  one,  and  nine  o'clock.  —  Ed,) 
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several  pieces  presented  by  King  George  II.,  bearing  the  royal  arms;  while 
included  in  the  church  furnishings  are  a  couple  of  brass  chandeliers  said  to 
have  been  taken  from  a  French  prize  ship  in  1758.' 

Various  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  interior  since  the  church  was 
first  built.  The  former  centre  aisle  and  large  altar-window  have  been  closed, 
and  the  walls  enriched  with  various  paintings  and  mural  ornaments,  among 
which  is  a  monument  to  Washington,  the  first  ever  erected  in  the  country. 

As  was  the  custom  in  many  of  the  old  churches,  there  are  a  number  of 
tombs  under  the  building,  concerning  one  of  which  the  fjUowing  curious 
circumstance  is  related  by  Shaw :  — 

"  Some  years  since,  while  the  workmen  were  employed  in  the  cemetery,  building 
tombs,  one  of  them  found  the  earth  so  loose  that  he  settled  his  bar  into  it  the  whole 
length  with  a  single  effort.  The  superintendent  directed  him  to  proceed  till  he  found 
solid  earth.  About  six  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  cellar  he  found  a  coffin,  covered 
with  a  coarse  linen  cloth,  sized  with  gum,  which,  on  boiling,  became  white,  and  the 
texture  as  firm  as  if  it  had  been  recently  woven.  Within  this  coffin  was  another,  pro- 
tected from  the  air  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  furniture  was  not  in  the  least  injured 
by  time.  The  flesh  was  sound,  and  somewhat  resembling  that  of  an  Egyptian  mummy. 
The  skin  when  cut  appeared  like  leather.  The  sprigs  of  evergreen  deposited  in  the 
coffin  resembled  the  broad-leaved  myrtle ;  the  stem  was  elastic,  the  leaves  fresh  and 
apparently  in  a  state  of  vegetation.  From  the  inscription,  it  was  found  to  be  the  body 
of  a  Mr.  Thomas,  a  native  of  New  England,  who  died  in  Bermuda.  Some  of  his 
family  were  among  the  founders  of  Christ  Church.  His  remains  when  discovered  had 
been  entombed  about  eighty  years." 

This,  now  the  oldest  church-building  in  Boston,  is  still  in  excellent  preser- 
vation, and  its  time-honored  walls  and  quaint  interior  will  richly  repay  the 
antiquary,  the  student,  or  the  mere  curiosity-seeker  for  the  small  trouble  of 
a  visit  to  the  North  End. 

Meantime  the  town  grows  apace.  Bonner's  map,  pubHshed  in  1722,  and 
elsewhere  described,^  gives  a  very  fair  notion  of  its  extent  at  that  date. 
Among  other  interesting  features  to  be  remarked  is  the  presence  of  a  goodly 
number  of  trees,  —  doubtless  for  the  most  •  part  fruit  trees,  —  scattered 
through  the  thinly-settled  fields  north  and  south  of  Summer  Street,  and  in 
the  gardens  lying  between  the  present  Washington  and  Tremont  streets, 
and  along  the  steep  hill-sides  of  Beacon  Street,  as  far  as  the  alms-house,^  — 
showing  that  some  attention  had  already  been  paid  to  horticulture.  The 
inhabitants,  moreover,  had  increased  to  eighteen  thousand  *  and  more ; 
additional  streets  had  been  paved,  a  postoffice  established  by  Parliament, 
while  the  rumble  of  an  occasional  coach  or  chariot  over  the  cobble-stones 
attracted  the  wondering  notice  of  the  idle  and  the  curious.* 

1  Rev.  Mr.  Eaton's  mstorical  Account  of  Captain  Nathaniel  Uring,  wlio  visited  Boston 
Christ  Church,  p.  27.  againin  1717  and  1720;  and,  although  not  official, 

2  See  the  Introduction  to  this  volume,  p.  liii.     is  doubtless  based  upon  reliable  information  ob- 
5  It  is  remarkable  that  all  these  trees  are  at     tained  by  him  at  the  time. 

the  South  End,  while  north  of  the  Mill  Creek  ^  Coaches  are  mentioned  as  being  in  use  as 

scarcely  one  appears.  early  as  1669;  but  even  as  late   as   1750  there 

*  This  estimate  is  taken  from  the  account  of     were  still  very  few. 
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A  few  years  previous  to  the  publication  of  Bonner's  map,  —  in  1718, —  a 
great  stir  had  been  created  in  the  town  by  the  arrival  of  a  number  of  Irish 
spinners  and  weavers,  bringing 
the  implements  of  their  craft. 
Directly  the  "  Spinning  Craze," 
as  it  was  aptly  called,  took  pos- 
session of  the  town,  and  the 
women,  young  and  old,  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  flocked  to 
the  spinning  school,  which,  for 
want  of  better  quarters,  was  set 
up  on  the  Common,  in  the  open 
air.  Here  the  whir  of  their  wheels 
was  heard  from  morning  till  night ; 
premiums  were  offered  for  the 
best  work,  and  the  enthusiasts 
went  about  proudly  clothed  in 
the  home-spun  products  of  their 
own  hands.^  The  fashion,  how- 
ever, like  so  many  popular  foibles, 
was  as  short-lived  as  it  was  furi- 
ous; but  it  had  one  memorable 
result  —  the  building  of  Manu- 
factory House.  This  structure, 
which  was  located  in  Long-Acre 
Street,  is  described  as  a  "  hand- 
some large  brick  building,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  street.^  An  act 
of  the  General  Court,  laying  an 
excise  on  carriages  and  other 
articles  of  luxury,  was  appropri- 
ated to  this  building,  designed 
originally  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  manufactures  in  the 
town,  particularly  the  linen  man- 
ufacture, which   was  begun  here 


^^/ 
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with  a  spirit  exerted  too  violently 
to  continue  long."^ 

1  [See  Mr.  Scudder's  chapter  in  this  volume. 
—  Ed.] 

2  Corner  of  Tremont  Street  and  Hamilton 
Place. 

8  Pemberton,  Topographical  and  Historical 
Description  of  Boston. 

*  [The  document  from  which  these  signatures 
are  taken  is  dated  March  i,  1734-35,  and  is  pre- 
served in  the  City  Clerk's  office  (Original  Papers, 


PETITIONERS    FOR   A   DIVISION    BY   WARDS.'' 

ii.  66).  The  town,  March  9,  accepted  the  report 
of  a  conmiittee  (Jacob  Wendell,  William  Tyler, 
Jeffrey  Bedgood,  John  Hill,  and  Thomas  Hub- 
bard) for  making  such  a  division.  An  earlier 
apportionment  by  precincts  had  been  made  in 
1713.  See  ^hvxiXeS.''?,  Description  of  Boston,  ■p. 
129;  Record  Commissioners'  First  Report,  t^.  15. 
This  early  division  is  shown  by  pricked  lines  in 
Burgiss's  map.  —  Ed.] 
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This  building  owes  its  notoriety  to  tlie  sturdy  defence  here  made  by 
Elisha  Brown,  in  1768,  against  the  combined  forces  of  the  county  and  the 
province,  civil  and  military.  Colonel  Dalrymple,  it  seems,  wanted  the  build- 
ing for  quarters  for  his  troops,  the  14th  Royal  Regulars,  and  accordingly 
obtained  an  order  from  Governor  Bernard  directing  Brown  to  vacate.  This, 
Brown,  who  was  in  possession  under  a  lease  from  the  Province,  emphati- 
cally declined  to  do ;  and,  when  the  sheriff  was  sent  to  oust  him,  boldly 
shut  his  door  and  defied  the  minions  of  the  law,  even  when  subsequently 
reinforced  by  a  file  of  soldiers.  The  Governor,  meanwhile,  considering 
doubtless  the  state  of  public  opinion  at  the  time,  chose  not  to  pursue  the 
matter,  and  left  the  triumphant  Elisha  in  possession. 

At  this  time  the  Province  had  already  bought  the  mansion-house  of 
Peter  Sergeant,  Esq.,  and  set  it  apart  as  a  gubernatorial  residence.  Previous 
to  this  the  governors  had  lived  where  they  could  best  find  quarters.^  Com- 
plaint had  been  made  some  years  before  of  the  want  of  an  official  residence, 
by  Lord  Bellomont,  who  querulously  recommended  that  one  should  be  built, 
and  spoke  of  a  fitting  spot  "  in  the  best  part  of  the  town,  where  Sir  Edmund 
Andros  lived."  Of  its  external  appearance  and  the  change  effected  by  its 
new  owners,  a  sufficient  account  has  been  given  in  another  chapter.^ 

Of  the  interior  we  have  little  account,  —  Hawthorne's  well-known  picture 
of  the  house  in  its  decay  belonging  to  a  later  page ;  but  from  the  few  hints 
given  the  ready  fancy  may  easily  rear  again  the  vanished  walls,  and  call  back 
the  old-time  scenes  of  stately  ceremonial,  official  pomp,  or  social  gayety, 
many  a  dinner,  rout,  or  ball  where  dames  magnificent  in  damask  and  brocade, 
towering  head-dress  and  hoop  petticoat,  —  where  cavaliers  in  rival  finery  of 
velvet  or  satin,  with  gorgeous  waistcoats  of  solid  gold  brocade,  with  wigs  of 
every  shape,  the  tie,  the  full-bottomed,  the  ramilHes,  the  albemarle,  with 
glittering  swords  dangling  about  their  silken  hose,  —  where,  in  fine,  the  wise, 
the  witty,  gay  and  learned,  the  leaders  in  authority,  in  thought  and  in  fashion, 
the  flower  of  old  provincial  life,  trooped  in  full  tide  through  the  wainscoted 
and  tapestried  rooms,  and  up  the  grand  old  winding  staircase  with  its  carved 
balustrades,  and  its  square  landing-places,  to  do  honor  to  the  hospitality  of 
the  martial  Shute,  the  courtly  Burnet,  the  gallant  Pownall,  or  the  haughty 
Bernard. 

At  about  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  the  Province  House  a  new  church 
was  built  at  the  South  End,  which,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Third  Church, 
was  called  the  New  South.  The  project  was  formed  at  the  old  Bull  Tavern 
on  Summer  Street,  by  "  sundry  inhabitants  at  the  southerly  end  of  the  town," 

1  Andros  lived  somewhere  on  Cotton  Hill,  ence  in  Dorchester  besides.     Phips   dwelt  on 

according  to  Drake  {Landmarks,  228),  who  infers  the  corner  of  the   present  Salem  and   Charter 

it  from  a  clause  in  the   description  of   Lady  Streets,  in  the   "fair  brick   house"  which   he 

Andros's  funeral  by  Bewail,  where  he  says  the  had  coveted  when  young.     Bellomont  complains 

soldiers   made   "  a   guard   from   the   governor's  of   having  to  pay  one  hundred  pounds  a  year 

house  down  the  Prison  Lane  to  the  south  meet-  rent  for  a  house,  besides  an  extra  charge  for  a 

ing-house."     Andros  is  also  said  to  have  lived  stable. 

at  one  time  on  Washington  Street  a  little  north  2  fSee   Dr.  Ellis's  chapter   in    this    volume, 

of  Summer,  and  to  have  had  a  country  resid-  where  a  cut  of  the  editice  is  given.  — Ed. | 
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who  petitioned,  Sept.  20,  1715,  "for  leave  to  erect  a  meeting-house  at  said 
south  end,  and  for  a  grant  of  that  piece  of  land  called  Church  Green  in 
Summer  Street  for  the  said  house,  to  be  sixty-five  feet  long  and  forty-five 
broad;  and  by  the  situation  and  name  of  said  land  it  was,  no  doubt,  in- 
tended by  our  forefathers  for  that  purpose."  ^ 


THE    LONG   LANE    MEETING-HOUSE. 

The  above  two  dimensions  form  the  only  description  of  the  first  building 
that  has  been  vouchsafed  to  us  ;  but  when  the  church  was  rebuilt,  early  in  the 
present  century,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Charles  Bulfinch,  we  have  abundant 
details  of  the  new  building,  which  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
city;  and  we  are  very  ready  to  believe  that  it  occupied  "  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  locations  in  town,"  in  the  days  when  Summer  Street  was  lined 
with   stately  dwelling-houses  and  shaded   by  arching   elms,  and   from   the 

1   [See  the  Introduction,  p.  xxx,  and  Dr.  McKenzie's  chapter,  in  this  volume.  —  Ed. | 
VOL.   11.  --  65. 
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church  portico  one  could  gaze  at  will  far  down  over  the  blue  waters  of 
the  harbor. 

But  more  interesting  in  many  ways  was  the  church  originally  called  the 
Long  Lane  Meeting-house,  founded  about  the  year  1729  by  a  small  colony 
of  Scotch  and  Irish  emigrants,  headed  by  the  Rev.  John  Moorhead,  an  earn- 
est and  enthusiastic  young  Irishman.  Their  beginning  was  humble  enough ; 
so  humble  indeed,  that  their  first'  building  was  nothing  but  a  barn  hastily 
altered  over  to  suit  their  convenience,  and  later  enlarged  by  a  couple  of 
small  wings.  This  house,  located  on  the  corner  of  Bury  (or  Berry)  Street 
and  Long  Lane,  —  since  Channing  and  Federal  streets,  —  was  replaced  in 
1744  by  a  commodious  and  convenient  building,  about  which,  however, 
there  was  nothing  noteworthy  save  an  inscription  upon  two  of  its  columns,  a 
jumble  of  Latin  and  English  so  oddly  disposed  as  to  the  sequence  of  the 
words  that  even  those  skilled  in  both  languages  found  it  an  enigma.^  This 
pulpit  was  distinguished  in  after  years  by  the  labors  of  Dr.  Jeremy  Belknap, 
Dr.  Channing,  and  Dr.  Gannett;  but  the  church  is  chiefly  memorable  for 
the  meeting  there  in  1788  of  the  convention  to  consider  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  The  State  House  having  been  found  too  small  for  the 
purpose  the  convention  adjourned,  doubtless  at  the  suggestion  of  Hancock 
who  was  presiding,  to  the  Long-Lane  meeting-house,  which  hence  received 
the  name  of  the  Federal-Street  Church,  by  which  it  was  ever  afterward 
known.  The  old  building,  as  seen  in  the  accompanying  cut,  was  after  the 
fashion  of  many  of  the  earlier  churches,  and  not  remarkable  architecturally. 

But  of  still  greater  interest  than  all  these,  richer  in  historic  association, 
redolent  of  more  precious  and  stirring  memories,  was  a  building  erected  in 
1729,  —  a  building  destined  to  become  forever  famous  for  the  words  spoken 
and  the  deeds  done  within  its  walls ;  a  building  which  happily  still  stands 
a  hoary  relic  of  the  past,  a  silent  witness  of  some  of  the  grandest  acts  and 
impulses  of  patriotism  that  dignify  and  illustrate  our  history.  This  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  is  the  Old  South  Church.  Says  Dr.  Wisner,  writing  in 
1830:  — 

"  Xt  was  finished  with  two  galleries,  as  at  present,  and  the  pulpit  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  now,  but  larger  and  higher  than  this,  with  a  sounding  board  projecting  from 
the  wall  above  the  casing  of  the  window ;  and  with  two  seats  directly  in  front,  one, 
somewhat  elevated,  for  the  deacons,  and  one,  still  more  elevated,  for  the  elders.  On 
each  side  of  the  middle  aisle,  and  nearest  the  pulpit,  were  a  number  of  long  seats  for 
aged  people ;  and  the  rest  of  the  floor,  except  the  aisles  and  several  narrow  passages, 
was  covered  with  square  pews."  ^ 

The  terror  which  such  an  array  of  elders  and  deacons,  facing  and  over- 
looking the  congregation,  must  have  inspired  among  the  younger  fry  can 

1  Snow,  msiory  of  Boston,  p.  222.  House  "  in  the  appendix  to  Dr.  Wisner's  tract, 

2  Wisner,  History  of  the  Old  South,  — "m^  in  which  the  position  of  the  pulpit,  and  the 
toncal  Tracts."  There  is  an  excellent  plan  of  names  of  the  occupants  of  the  several  pews 
the   "  Pues  on  ye  Lower  flore  in  ye   Wetting  may  be  seen, 
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be  now  only  feebly  imagined;  and  we  are  therefore  duly  relieved  to  learn, 
from  the  following  vote  passed  at  the  first  church  meeting  after  the  new  house 
was  built,  that  there  was  probably  a  place  set  apart  for  them  somewhat  re- 
moved from  this  awful  surveillance  :  — 


THE    OLD    SOUTH. 


"  Voted,  That  the  deacons  be  desired  to  procure  some  suitable  person  to  take 
the  oversight  of  the  children  and  servants  in  the  galleries,  and  take  care  that  good 
order  be  maintained  in  time  of  divine  worship." 


5i6  THE   MEMORIAL   HISTORY   OF   BOSTON. 

It  was  in  the  lofty  pulpit  that  towered  above  all  these  deacons  and  elders 
that  the  Rev.  Thomas  Prince  was  praying  for  deliverance  from  the  dreaded 
invasion  of  the  French  fleet  under  D'Anville,  in  1746/  when  — 

"a  sudden  gust  of  wind  arose  (the  day  had  till  now  been  perfectly  clear  and  calm), 
so  violent  as  to  cause  a  loud  clattering  of  the  windows.  The  Rev.  pastor  paused 
in  his  prayer ;  and,  looking  round  upon  the  congregation  with  a  countenance  of  hope, 
he  again  commenced,  and  with  great  devotional  ardor  supplicated  the  Almighty  to 
cause  that  wind  to  frustrate  the  object  of  our  enemies  and  save  the  country  from  con- 
quest and  popery.  A  tempest  ensued,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  French  fleet 
was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  Duke  D'Anville,  the  principal  general, 
and  the  second  in  command,  both  committed  suicide.  Many  died  with  disease,  and 
thousands  were  consigned  to  a  watery  grave.  The  small  number  who  remained  alive 
returned  to  France  without  health  and  without  spirits."  ^ 

Longfellow  with  excellent  spirit  has  thus  paraphrased  the  prayer  of  the 
old  divine :  — 

"  O  Lord  !  we  would  not  advise :  "  This  was  the  prayer  I  made, 

But  if  in  thy.  Providence  For  my  soul  was  all  on  flame. 

A  tempest  should  arise.  And,  even  as  1  prayed, 

To  drive  the  French  fleet  hence.  The  answering  tempest  came. 

And  scatter  it  far  and  wide,  It  came  with  a  mighty  power. 

Or  sink  it  in  the  sea,  Shaking  the  windows  and  walls, 

We  should  be  satisfied,  —  And  tolling  the  bell  in  the  tower. 

And  thine  the  glory  be.  As  it  tolls  at  funerals."  « 

This,  too,  is  the  pulpit  where  Warren,  having  climbed  in  through  the 
window  by  means  of  a  ladder,  stood,  and  with  unflinching  firmness  pro- 
nounced his  anniversary  harangue  *  upon  the  Boston  massacre,  in  defiance 
of  official  threats,  in  defiance  of  the  scoffing  soldiery  who  crowded  the 
church  and  invaded  the  very  pulpit^  in  the  vain  attempt  to  overawe  the 
dauntless  orator. 

Within  these  same  walls,  likewise,  took  place  many  another  meeting  of 
the  early  patriots,  where  the  first  faint  sparks  of  resistance  and  rebellion 
were  fanned  into  a  burning  and  consuming  fire.  Hither  came  flocking  from 
Faneuil  Hall  —  which  was  too  small  to  hold  them  —  the  excited  throng  that 
resulted  in  the  famous  Tea  Party.  It  was  in  1775,  only  two  years  later, 
that  the  old  meeting-house  was  turned  into  a  riding-school  for  Burgoyne's 
regiment  of  cavalry ;  "  the  pulpit  and  pews,  and  all  the  inside  structure, 
being  taken  out  and  burnt  for  fuel,  except  the  sounding-board  and  east 
galleries,  the  latter  of  which  were  left  for  the  accommodation  of  spectators ; 

'  [See  the  note  in  Colonel  Higginson's  chap-  Standing  Armies  stationed  in  populous  cities  in 

ter  in  this  volume.  —  Ed.]  times   of   Peace "  had  been  instituted.      Han- 

^  Wisner,  Historical  Sermons.  cock,  Warren,  and  Lovell  were  among  the  first 

^  "A  Ballad  of  the  French  Fleet,"  published  orators, 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  April,  1877.  ^  Thatcher's   American   Medical  Biography, 

*  An  annual  oration  upon  "The  danger  of  ii.  164. 
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and  in  the  first  gallery  a  place  was  fitted  up  where  liquor  ^  and  refreshments 
were  fiarnished  to  those  who  came  to  witness  the  feats  of  horsemanship  here 
exhibited.  Many  hundred  loads  of  dirt  and  gravel  were  carted  in  and 
spread  upon  the  floor.  The  south  door  was  closed ;  and  a  bar  was  fixed 
over  which  the  cavalry  were  taught  to  leap  their  horses  at  full  speed.  In 
the  winter  a  stove  was  put  up,  in  which  were  burnt  for  kindling  many  of  the 
books  and  manuscripts  from  Mr.  Prince's  library."  ^ 

It  was  not  until  1782  that  the  society  returned  to  the  old  church,  which, 
having  been  refitted  and  repaired,  was  opened  with  a  service  of  purification, 
at  which  the  choir  sang,  as  an  appropriate  anthem  :  "  He  hath  raised  up  the 
tabernacle  of  David  that  was  fallen ;  he  hath  closed  up  the  breaches  thereof; 
he  hath  raised  up  the  ruins ;  he  hath  built  it  as  in  the  days  of  old,  and 
caused  his  people  to  rejoice  therein.     Praise  the  Lord !  " 

In  the  twenty  years  succeeding  the  rebuilding  of  the  Old  South  two 
more  churches  were  added  to  the  list  of  those  already  described,  in  locations 
which  of  themselves  show  the  rapid  spread  of  the  town,  —  Hollis  Street, 
situated  at  the  extreme  south,  and  West  Church  situated  at  the  extreme 
west  end,  of  the  town.  The  former  was  built  in  1730,  on  a  piece  of  land 
given  by  Governor  Belcher  for  the  purpose,  the  petition  asking  for  "  liberty 
to  build  a  Meeting-house  and  house  for  the  Ministry,  near  the  Main  Street 
leading  to  Roxbury,  of  timber."^ 

West  Church,  on  the  corner  of  the  present  Cambridge  and  Lynde  streets, 
was  built  in  1736,  only  a  few  years  later.  Like  that  of  Hollis  Street,  the  first 
structure'was  a  small  frame  building;  it  was  occupied  during  the  Revolution 
as  a  barrack  by  the  British,  who  tore  down  the  steeple  on  the  pretext  that  it 
had  been  used  by  the  rebels  in  signaling  their  friends  in  Cambridge.*  This 
society  has  had  a  succession  of  distinguished  pastors  down  to  the  present 
time.  The  old  house  was  removed  early  in  the  present  century  (1806),  and 
replaced  by  the  substantial  brick  structure  now  standing  upon  the  spot. 

Several  old  inns  which,  though  of  no  especial  historic  interest,  were  well- 
known  features  of  provincial  Boston  from  the  middle  to  the  close  of  the 
period,  and  relieved  the  monotony  of  old  Newbury  Street  with  their  quaint 
swinging  signs,  representing  a  small  menagerie  of  quadrupeds,  were  the 
"  Lion,"  the  "  Lamb,"  and  the  "White  Horse."  These  were  near  neighbors, 
being  all  crowded  into  that  small  stretch  of  the  way  between  West  and  Boyls- 
ton  streets.  The  "  Lamb  "  was  the  original  of  the  present  Adams  House,  and 
stood  upon  the  spot  now  occupied  by  that  hotel.^    A  droller  conceit  for 

1  "A  gros'  shop  was  erected  in  the  gallery,  .  «  [See  further  in  Dr.  McKenzie's  chapter,  and 
where  liquor  was  sold  to  the  soldiery,  and  con-  the  Introduction  to  this  volume,  p.  xxxix.  —  Ed.] 
sequently  produced  scenes  of  riot  and  debauch-  *  [A  sketch  of  this  church  may  be  seen  in  the 
ery  in  that  holy  X.^xa.-^\e.:' —  Recollections  of  a  contemporary  view  from  Beacon  Hill,  at  the 
Bostonian  in  Columbian  Centinel.  Others,  how-  time  of  the  battle  in  Charlestown,  which  will 
ever,  say  that  the  soldiery  were  not  allowed  in  be  given  in  Vol.  III.  —  Ed.] 

the  gallery,  which  was  reserved  for  the  officers  5  For  an  excellent  description  of  these  taverns 

and  their  lady  friends.  see  Drake's  Landmarks,  p.  392.     See  also  the 

2  Wisner's  Historical  Sermons.  Introduction  to  this  volume,  p.  xxix. 
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a  sign  was  that  of  the  old  Salutation  Inn,  on  Salutation  Alley,  at  the  North 
End,  which  was  contemporaneous  with  those  above-mentioned.  This  house 
was  also  called  the  "  Two  Palaverers,"  from  the  representation  on  the  sign 
of  two  old  gentlemen  in  wigs,  cocked  hats,  and  knee-breeches  saluting 
each  other  with  much  ceremony.  Here  met  the  famous  North-End  caucus, 
of  which  Warren  and  Hancock  are  thought  to  have  been  members.^ 

Meantime  changes  were  taking  place  about  the  Common,  between  the 
date  of  Bonner's  map  in  1722  and  the  edition  of  it  which  Price  issued  in 
1733,  if  that  can  be  called  an  edition  in  which  the  date  was  put  in  with  a  pen.^ 
There  had  been  changes,  however,  in  the  plate.  For  instance,  a  row  of  trees 
appears  planted  along  the  Mall.  In  1732  we  find  an  order  of  the  town  to 
add  "another  row  at  a  suitable  distance  from  the  former;  and  to  set  up  a 
row  of  posts  with  a  rail  on  the  top  of  them."  ^  Five  years  later  the  Com- 
mon was  separated  from  the  [Granary]  burying-ground  by  a  fence  running 
up  the  hill.  The  Bridewell  had  already,  in  1712,  been  built  upon  Park 
Street;  in  1738  a  workhouse  was  added,  which  is  described  as  a  large  brick 
building,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  and  two  stories  high,  with  a 
gable  roof  It  was  designed  for  the  reception  of  vagrant,  idle,  and  dis- 
solute persons,  who  were  employed  in  picking  oakum  and  other  similar 
tasks,  and  who  when  they  deserved  it  doubtless  received  "  the  discipline  of 
the  whip,"  as  did  the  inmates  of  the  Bridewell.*  To  these  buildings  was 
added,  in  1737,  the  structure  which  was  destined  to  form  for  a  long  time  a 
prominent  landmark  of  the  neighborhood,  and  to  give  a  name  to  the  ad- 
joining burying-ground.  The  Granary  had  first  been  built  furtKer  up  the 
street,  near  the  Almshouse,  but  was  ultimately  moved  down  to  the  corner 
of  Long-Acre  Street.^  It  was  a  long,  plain,  wooden  building,  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  hold  twelve  thousand  bushels  of  grain,  in  which  were  stored  up, 
a  few  years  later,  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  revolution,  a  goodly  wealth 
of  provisions,  to  be  afterward  doled  out  to  the  needy  and  suffering  people. 
Opposite  the  burying-ground,  on  the  east  side  of  Long-Acre  Street,  lived 
Adino  Paddock,  who  some  years  later  set  out  the  fine  row  of  English  elms, 
which  flourished  down  to  our  own  day,  a  conspicuous  ornament  of  the 
street.^  Paddock  was  the  first  coach-maker  of  the  town,  and  a  man  of  sub- 
stance and  character ;  he  evidently  kept  a  sharp  eye  upon  his  infant  trees, 
as  "Gleaner"  tells  of  his  darting  across  the  street  upon  one  occasion  and 
vigorously  shaking  an  idle  boy  who  was  making  free  with  one  of  the  sacred 
saplings. 

1  [See  Introduction  to  this  vol.,  p.  ix.  —  Ed.]  *  Pemberton,  in  Massachusetts  Historical  Col- 

2  [See  the  Introduction,  p.  liv,  for  reasons,     lection,  iii,  252. 

pointing  to  an  earlier  issue  with  Price's  name,  5  [See  Introduction,  p.  xxvi.  —  Ed.] 

and  the  note  on  early  views  of  Boston  at  the  end  "  The  trees  were  brought  from  England,  and 

of  this  chapter.  — Ed.]  were  thought  to  have  been  planted   in   1762. 

3  [The  three  rows  of  trees  on  the  Tremont-  They  were  cut  down  a  few  years  ago,  despite  the 
Street  Mall  are  said  to  have  been  set  out,  — the  indignant  protest  of  the  press  and  a  large  num- 
outer  row  in  1728,  the  middle  row  in  1734,  and  ber  of  prominent  citizens.  Shurtleff,  Descrip- 
the  inner  row  in  1785.  See  Shurtleff,  Boston,  Hon  of  Boston,  p.  368,  has  a  chapter  on  "Pad- 
p.  372.  — Ed.]  dock's  Mall." 
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A  glance  at  Price's  view  will  show  equally  marked  changes  in  other  parts 
of  the  town,  will  show  Cotton  Hill  at  this  time,  1743,  nearly  covered  with 
buildings  ;  while  rows  of  trees  are  seen  extending  along  the  crest  of  Beacon 
Hill  even  west  of  Park  Street.  The  northeastern  spur  of  the  Tramount 
had  long  since  been  invaded.     In  this  neighborhood,  indeed,  were  already 


THOMAS    H.ANCOCK.l 


'  [This   cut   follows   a   picture,    by   Copley,  likewise  by   Copley,  of  half-length  size,  are  in 

hanging    in    Memorial    Hall,   Cambridge.       A  the  possession  of  the  family.     Perkins,  Coplefs 

companion  likeness  of  Mrs.    Hancock  also  be-  Life  and  Paintings,    p.  69.      Thomas    Hancock 

longs    to    the    College.       Crayons    of    the    two,  was  born  in  1703  and  died  in  176]   — En. J 
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gathered  some  of  the  finest  private  residences  of  the  province.  The  author 
of  the  "Gleaner  Articles"  has  gone  foot  by  foot  over  all  this  ground, 
together  with  a  wide  area  to  the  north,  east,  and  west,  and  with  labori- 
ous care  set  forth  the 
metes  and  bounds  of 
the  old-time  fields  and 
pastures,  enlivening 
his  dry  professional 
details  with  a  rich  store 
of  antiquarian  infor- 
mation. His  history  of 
the  title  of  the  State- 
House  lot  and  vicinity 
is  exceedingly  curious 
and  entertaining,  but 
too  full  of  technical 
details  to  be  quoted. 
COMMITTEE  FOR  PRESERVING  BEACON  HILL.'  Suffice  it  to  Say  that, 

in  1752,  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  one  Shute  Shrimpton 
Yeamans,  who  conveyed  to  Thomas  Hancock,  concerning  whose  title  the 
author  makes  the  following  startling  statement :  — 

"John  Yeamans  dying,  the  estate  became  again  his  son's,  who  in  1752  conveyed 
to  Thomas  Hancock  (81  f.  168),  'a  piece  of  land  near  Beacon  Hill,  containing  two 
acres,  late  the  estate  of  my  great-grandfather  Samuel  Shrimpton,  bounded  south  on  the 
Common,  west  on  said  Thomas  Hancock,  in  part,  and  in  part  on  Common  land ;  then 
turns  and  is  bounded  north  on  Common  land,  then  west  on  Common  land,  then 
north  on  Common  land,  then  east  on  the  street  or  highway  leading  from  the  Common 
to  Beacon  Hill.'  Now  there  were  about  75,000  feet  of  land  or  nearly  two  acres 
in  the  State-House  lot,  and  the  above  description  evidently  proceeds  on  an  erroneous 
idea  that  the  Common  lands  of  the  town  included  nearly  all  Beacon  Hill.  But  we 
have  seen  the  old  deed  of  1670  to  John  Turner,  by  which  the  town  right  is  limited 
to  six  rods  square  and  the  highway  leading  to  it.  And  from  the  Selectmen's  minutes 
of  Jan.  17,  1753,  we  find  that  on  petition  of  Thomas  Hancock  an  investigation  was 
had  of  the  town's  rights,  which  were  then  also  in  like  manner  limited  to  six  rods  square 
and  the  thirty  feet  highway. 

"  The  result  is  that  Thomas  Hancock  thus  obtained  all  Beacon  Hill  one  hundred 
years  ago  without  paying  one  cent  for  it,  and  he  and  those  coming  after  him  retained 
possession  by  pasturing  cows  there.  These  ruminating  animals,  while  quietly  chewing 
the  cud  in  that  splendid  cattle-field  (where,  by  the  way,  they  must  have  been  the 
observed  of  all  observers),  also  silently  eat  up  the  inheritance  of  poor  Shute  Shrimp- 
ton Yeamans  and  his  heirs.     One  of  these  very  heirs,  a  high  officer  of  the  Common- 

"  [The  preservation  of  the  hill  had  by  this  there  being  "  no  prospect   of   the   town  being 

time  become  an  object  of   concern.      Thomas  able  to  purchase  his  land,"  this  committee  was 

Hodson  and   others  had  already  begun  digging  instructed  in  1764  to  apply  to  the  legislature  for 

gravel  in  their  lots  on  the  north  side;   and  the  an  act  of  protection.     Their  efforts  only  put  off 

destruction  of  the  hill  becoming  imminent,  and  the  evil  day. — Ed.] 
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wealth  (General  William  H.  Sumner),  as  he  looked  at  them  year  after  year  from  the 
State-House  windows,  was  probably  wholly  unconscious  that  they  were  feeding  at  his 
expense." 

This  magnificent  estate  came  eventually,  1777,  into  the  possession  of  the 
patriot,  John  Hancock,  whose  historic  mansion  will  be  described  in  the 
next  volume. 


^  THE    EROMFIFLD    MANSION  ^ 

%*P^"  Of  the  residences  in  this  part  of  the  town  at  this  time 
^     the   most    remarkable,   both    from    its    size    and    commanding 

site,  was  the  fine  old  mansion  built,  in  1722,  by  Edward  Brom- 
field,  a  prominent  merchant,  and  afterward  sold  to  his  son-in-law  William 
Phillips:  — 


f 


'  [This  cut  follows  a  pencil  drawing  by  Miss 
E.  S.  Quincy,  which  she  kindly  sent  to  the  Editor. 
It  was  made  in  1845,  just  before  the  destruction 
of  the  old  house.  This  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  house  erected  on  Beacon  Street.  Ed- 
ward Bromlield,  the  builder,  died  in  1756,  and 
Mr.  Phillips  bought  it  in  1764,  and  died  in  the 
VOL.    II.  —  66. 


house  in  1S04.  His  daughter  /Vbigail  married  in 
the  mansion  Josiah  Quinc^',  Jr.,  tlie  Revolutionary 
patriot,  in  October,  1769.  Miss  Quincy  points 
out  that  the  nearest  end  window  in  the  upper 
story  showed  the  orifice  in  which  the  young  Bos- 
ton scientist,  Edward  Bromfield,  son  of  the  first 
owner,  placed  his  solar  microscope.  —  I-'n.  j 
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"  It  was  of  three  stories,  and  richly  furnished  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  last 
century.  There  were  large  mirrors  in  carved  mahogany  frames  with  gilt  mouldings  ; 
and  one  apartment  was  hung  with  tapestry,  representing  a  stag-hunt.  Three  steep 
flights  of  stone  steps  ascended  from  Beacon  Street  to  tlie  front  of  the  mansion ;  and 
behind  it  was  a  paved  court-yard,  above  which  rose  successive  terraces  filled  with 
flowers  and  fruit-trees.  On  the  summit,  a 'summer-house,  elevated  higher  than  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  which,  in  1861,  form  Ashburton  Place,  commanded  a  panoramic 
view  of  the  harbor  and  environs.  Some  noble  trees  near  it,  a  landmark  before  the 
Revolution  for  ships  approaching  the  coast,  were  cut  down  by  the  British  during  the 
siege  of  Boston.  The  hill  on  which  this  mansion  stood  —  between  those  of  Governor 
Bowdoin  and  David  Sears,  both  of  subsequent  erection  — was  levelled  in  1845,  and 
the  site  is  now  marked  by  Freeman  Place  Chapel  and  the  adjoining  houses  on  Beacon 
Street."  * 

A  little  to  the  west,  almost  rivalling  the  above  in  solidity  and  elegance, 
stood  in  the  latter  part  of  the  period  ^  the  fine  mansion  of  Governor  James 
Bowdoin,  which,  like  its  neighbor,  was  set  back  at  some  distance  from  the 
street  and  approached  by  long  flights  of  stone  steps.  It  is  about  these  same 
steps  that  the  droll  incident  is  related  that  at  a  dinner  party  once  given  by 
the  governor  "  a  rain  occurred,  and  the  weather  becoming  cold  the  steps 
were  found  to  be  entirely  covered  with  ice.  Under  any  circumstances 
there  would  have  been  almost  a  certainty  that  life  or  limb  would  be  put  in 
jeopardy  by  an  attempt  to  walk  down  ;  and  the  guests  had  probably  done 
justice  to  the  generous  wines  of  their  host,  a  circumstance  which  tended  to 
increase  the  difficulty.  At  last  they  all  concluded  to  sit  down  on  the  upper 
step,  and  so  hitch  along  from  step  to  step  in  a  perfectly  safe  though  it  must 
be  confessed  in  a  somewhat  ungraceful  manner.  "  ^ 

Farther  down  the  hill,  opposite  the  King's  Chapel,  was  another  notable 
dwelling,  the  residence  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  public-spirited 
citizens  of  the  day,  whose  name  and  bounty,  by  a  happy  conjunction  of 
associations,  still  live  as  household  words  among  us,  and  seem  destined  to 
remain  as  a  lasting  heritage  to  the  town  he  loved  so  well.  A  descendant  of 
one  of  the  French  Huguenots,  from  La  Rochelle,  Peter  Faneuil  came  to 
Boston  early  in  life,  where  on  account  of  a  family  quarrel  he  succeeded 
unexpectedly  to  the  estate  of  his  wealthy  old  uncle  Andrew  Faneuil,  and 
became  in  time  the  richest  merchant  in  the  town.  He  lived  in  a  style  that 
suited  his  estate.  His  dwelling,  the  old  mansion  inherited  from  his  uncle, 
was  withdrawn  some  little  space  from  the  street.  The  crest  of  the  former 
owner,  —  a  grasshopper,  —  similar  to  the  vane  on  Faneuil  Hall,  yet  glittered 
on  a  summer-house  in  the  garden,  which  commanded  a  view  only  inferior 
to  that  from  Beacon  Hill."  * 

Here  worthy  Peter  lived   and  held  his   state  after  the  old-time  liberal 
fashion,  with  his  negro  slaves,  his  store  of  silver  plate,  his  coach  and  chariot, 

1  Quincy  Memoir,  p.  87.  ^  Gleaner  Articles,  p.  81. 

2  John  Erviiig  conveyed  to  James  Bowdoin,  *  Quincy  Memoirs,  p.  88.  The  summer-house 
1756.  See  Gleaner  Articles.  See  Introduction,  is  to  be  seen  as  a  conspicuous  object  in  Price's 
p-  xlvii.  1743  view  of  Boston. 
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and  fine-groomed  English  horses.  Dressed  in  his  snuff-brown  velvet  suit 
and  full-bottomed  vvig,^  his  portly  figure  must  have  been  a  familiar  and  wel- 
come spectacle  at  church,  on  'change,  upon  the  platform  of  public  meet- 
ings, in  the  closet  of  private  consultation,  —  in  every  place  and  emergency, 
in  fact,  where  his  sound  practical  sense  and  well-filled  purse  could  subserve 
the  common  weal. 

But  Mr.   Faneuil's  crowning  act  of  munificence  was  the  gift  of  the  hall 
which  bore  his  name.     It  was  indeed  a  noble  gift,  of  which,  be  it  said,  the 


^J:iP^'^v^ 


THE    FANEUIL-PHILLIPS    HOUSE. ^ 


town  showed  itself  not  unmindful.  For  its  particular  history  the  reader 
must  refer  to  another  chapter.'  It  is  well  known  that  after  its  reconstruc- 
tion, in  1763-64,  James  Otis,  making  the  dedicadon  speech,  by  a  happy 
prompting  of  the  feeling  of  the  hour,  consecrated  it  forever  in  the  hearts  of 

1   See    his   portrait    in   the    chapter   on   the  3  [By   Mr.    C.   C.   Smith,   on    "The    French 

•French  Protestants  in  Boston."  Protestants  in    Boston,"  where    a  view    of   the 

-   [This  engraving  follows  a  pencil  sketch  by  second  .structure  will  be  found.     See  the  present 

Miss  Quincy,  kindly  furnished  by  her.  —  Ed.]  volume,  p.  267.  —  Ed.| 
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the  people,  under  the  title  of  "  the  cradle  of  liberty."  The  title  was  pro- 
phetic ;  many  and  many  a  meeting  memorable  in  the  events  of  the  time, 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  town  and  of  the  country,  were  held  in 
these  hallowed  walls  towards  the  close  of  the  period.  Nor  is  this  all.  Its 
associations  belong  to  all  subsequent  times,  and  it  has  continued  down  to 
the  present  day  to  be  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  momentous  events 
in  our  history. 


THE    nORl.AND-_rULIEN    HOUSE. ^ 

Meantime,  it  will  not  escape  attention  that  we  are  drifting  far  enough 
away  from  the  severe  simplicity,  the  homely  econom\-,  and  the  narrow  ways 
of  the  Colony.  Notions  of  transatlantic  taste  and  lu.xury  having  once  crept 
m,  spread  apace  ;  the  royal  governors  and  their  friends,  coming  over  in  their 
gorgeous  l^nery,  aped  the  grandeur  of  the  English  court,  and  introduced 
new  fashions   of  equipage   and   of  hospitality  which,  with    the    increase   of 
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wealth  and  the  weakening  of  church  discipline,  all  contributed  to  produce  a 
marked  change  in  the  mode  of  living.  Evidences  of  this  change  have 
already  been  afforded  in  ghmpses  into  several  of  the  old  households  of  the 


period.  Two  more,  and  those  perhaps  the  most  remarkable,  should  be 
added  to  the  list.  One  is  the  famous  Frankland  ^  House  on  Garden-Court 
Street  and  Bell  Alley,  at  the  north  end  of  the  town :  — 

"  It  was  built  of  brick,  three  stories  high,  and  contained  in  all  twenty-six  rooms. 
A  spacious  hall  run  through  the  centre,  from  which  arose  a  flight  of  stairs  so  broad 
and  easy  of  ascent  that  Frankland  used  to  ride  his  pony  up  and  down  with  ease  and 

1  Sir  Charles  Henry  Frankland  was  a  lineal  pensively  educated ;  was  a  man  of  extensive 
descendant  of  Cromwell ;  he  belonged  to  a  noble  acquirements,  literary  tastes,  and  the  friend  of 
English  family,  had  been  thoroughly  and   ex-     such  wits  as  Horace  Walpole,  Henry  Fielding, 


X 


*--6^ 


*^,/^^A^<:<r'r^c/    C-'^^u-^rr-^ 


t«-J 


/^■t^ 


and  Lord  Chesterfield.  He  was  appointed  to  emor.  Frankland,  the  story  of  whose  life  is 
the  post  of  Collector  of  Boston  in  1741,  at  the  varied  and  romantic,  resigned  his  lucrative  office 
same  time  that  William  Shirley  was  made  gov-     in  1757  to  go  to  Portugal  on  account  of   his 
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safety.  The  parlors  were  ornamented  with  fluted  columns,  elaborately  carved,  and 
richly  gilded  pilasters  and  cornices;  the  walls  were  wainscoted  and  the  panels 
embellished  with  beautiful  landscape  scenery;  the  mantel-pieces  were  of  Italian 
marble,  and  the  fire-places  of  the  finest  porcelain,  which  exhibited  views  of  singular 
excellence.  The  floor  of  the  eastern  parlor  was  laid  in  diamond-shaped  figures,  and 
had  in  the  centre  a  unique  and  curious  tessellated  design,  consisting,  it  is  said,  of  more 
than  three  hundred  different  kinds  of  wood,  —  as  mahogany,  ebony,  satin-wood,  etc., 
—  encircling  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Clarke  ^  family."  ^ 

Next  door  to  this  stately  dwelling,  and  rivalling  it  in  splendor  of  ap- 
pointments, stood  the  fated  house  of  Lieut.-Governor  Thomas  Hutchinson, 
which  was  well-nigh  destroyed  on  the  night  of  Aug.  26,  1765,  during  the 
excitement  of  the  Stamp-Act  trouble,  by  an  infuriated  mob,  which  not  only 
gutted  the  house,  carried  off  a  large  sum  of  money,  drank  or  wasted  an 
enormous  amount  of  wine  with  which  his  Tory  Excellency's  binns  were 
stored,  but  left  the  streets  widely  strewn  with  plate,  jewels,  clothes,  papers, 
and  other  valuables,  as  appears  from  Governor  Bernard's  proclamation  of 
the  following  day ;  indeed,  so  clean  a  sweep  was  made  of  his  wardrobe  that 
the  honorable  Chief-Justice  was  forced  to  open  court  next  day  without  his 
wig  and  gown.-''  The  house  thus  destroyed  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  the 
chief  architectural  ornaments  of  the  North  End,  having  been  the  birthplace 
of  Hutchinson,  whose  father  had  lived  there  before  him.  From  the  front 
on  Garden-Court  Street  there  stretched  back  to  Hanover  and  Fleet  streets 
the  beautiful  garden  through  which  the  Governor  escaped  on  the  night  of 
the  mob.  The  house  itself  was  built  of  brick  and  painted,  the  plainness  of  the 
fagade  being  relieved  by  a  representation  of  the  British  crown  over  every 
window,  and  by  a  row  of  Ionic  pilasters,  the  capital  of  one  of  which,  richly 
adorned  with  a  sculptured  crown  and  festoon,  is  preserved  in  the  collection 
of  the  Historical  Society.  Mrs.  Lydia  Maria  Child  has  given  an  eloquent 
description  of  the  interior,  in  her  novel  of  The  Rebels :  — 

health.     Other  authorities  say  that  he  was  re-  variety  of  precepts,  maxims,  recipes,  copies  of 

moved  for  not  attending  to  his  duties.     See  his  inscriptions,  memoranda  of   expenses,  together 

Life  by  Elias  Nason.    [The  story  of  Frankland's  with  notes  of  current  events  and  experiences 

connection  with  the  poor  tavern  girl,  Agnes  Sur-  The  only  reference  to  his  wife  is  in  the  words 

raige,  her  accompanying  him  to   Europe,  her  shown  in  the  annexed  fac-simile 
rescue  of  him  from  the  ruins  occasioned  by  the  He  enters  in  another  place-  "Nov  i   171:1: 

great  earthquake  of   Lisbon    in   1755,   and   his  -During  my  residence  in  Portugal   happened 

subsequent  marriage  with  her  out  of  gratitude,  the  great  earthquake,  on  which  day  I  w^  most 

is  well   known  from  being  the  subject  of   Dr.  providentially  saved :  I  was  buried  in  ruins 

Holmes  s   poem   of    Agnes.      Lady   Frankland  I  hope  my  providential  escape  will  have  a'last^ 

survived  her  husband,   and  was   living   on  his  ing  good  effect  upon  my  mind." -En  1 

ZTl  of*  ^°^^"Tl-  "  '"^'^  ^T'  '*  '^'  ""*■  '  ^^"J"™'"  C'^^k^'  ™"<=hant,  and  his  sister, 

break  of  the  Revolution,  when  she  was  suffered  children  of  William  Clarke,  sold  this  estate  Tan 

opass  the  provmcial  lines,  and  join  the  king's  6,  1746-47,  to  Thomas  Greenough,  who  in    urn 

friends  m  Boston.    She  went  thence  to  England,  sold  to  Frankland 

married  Mr^  John  Drew,  of  Chichester,  and  died  ^  Nason's  Life  of  Sir  Charles  Henry  Frank- 

April  23  1783,  aged  «ty-seven.    A  leather-bound  land.     See  also  Mr:  Scudder's  chapteT  hTth^ 

pocket  diary  of  Sir  Charles  Henry  Frankland  is  volume,  and  the  Introduction,  p  xi 
preserved  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Historical ,  So-  »  Thomas  Hutchinson  he  d  at  one  time  the 

isb;n  IJI    \  "  T    .  ^^"^  ■  "K  '''  ^'^^  '"     ^"'°"-^  °'^<=^^  °f  Chief.Justice,  Lieut-Gornior 
Lisbon  and   Portugal,  and  m  it   he  entered  a     and  Judge  of  Probate. 
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"  The  hall  of  entrance  displayed  a  spacious  arch,  from  the  roof  of  which  a  dimly- 
lighted  lamp  gave  a  rich  twilight  view.  The  finely  carved  and  gilded  arch,  in  massy 
magnificence,  was  most  tastefully  ornamented  with  busts  and  statues.  The  light 
streamed  full  on  the  soul-beaming  countenance  of  Cicero,  and  playfully  flickered  on 
the  brow  of  TuUiola,  the  tenderness  of  whose  diminutive  appellation  delightfully  asso- 
ciates the  father  with  the  orator,  and  blends  intellectual  vigor  with  the  best  affections 


of  the  heart.  The 
panelling  of  the  parlor 
was  of  the  dark,  richly- 
shaded  mahogany  of 
St.  Domingo,  and  ela- 
borately ornamented. 
The  busts  of  George 

III.  and  his  queen  were  m  front  of  i  splendid  mirror, 
with  bronze  lamps  on  each  side,  covered  with  transpar- 
encies of  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada  'Ground 
the  room  were  arches  surmounted  with  the  arms  of  Eng 
land.  The  library  was  hung  with  canvas-tapestry  emblazoning  the  coronation  of 
George  II.,  interspersed  with  the  royal  arms.  The  portraits  of  Anne  and  the  Georges 
hung  in  massive  frames  of  antique  splendor,  and  the  crowded  shelves  of  books  were 
surmounted  with  busts  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  In  the  centre  of  the  apartment  stood 
a  table  of  polished  oak." 

'  [This  follows  a  view  painted  over  the  man-  Dr.  Winslow  Lewis  had  four  of  the  panels  with 

tel  of  its  west  room.     Mr.  Rowland  Ellis,  who  landscapes   and   escutcheons    from    this   room ; 

owned  the  house  previous  to  1831,  has  the  inlaid  his  daughter,   Mrs.   Gay,  retains  two  of  thenv 

arms  which  formed  the  floor  centre.     The  late  — Ed.] 
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At  this  same  table  may,  perhaps,  have  been  written  the  Lieut.-Governor's 
well-known  History  of  the  Colony  and  the  Province.  The  whole  house,  it 
will  be  remarked,  bristled  with  evidences  of  obsequiousness  to  the  Crown  on 
the  part  of  its  owner,  who,  be  it  said,  was  an  object  of  public  odium  long 
before  the  discovery  by  Franklin  of  his  treacherous  letters  to  the  home 
government.^ 

Rope-making  had  formed  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  industry  of 
the  town  from  the  early  days  of  the  colony.  The  rope-walks  were  numer- 
ous, and,  located  as  they  were  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  may  be  counted 
among  the  minor  topographical  features  that  merit  a  passing  attention. 
Part  of  Governor  Hutchinson's  estates  on  Pearl  —  formerly  called  Hutchin- 
son—  Street,  having  been  confiscated  and  sold  by  the  Commonwealth,  were 
converted  into  rope-walks ;  there  were  besides  extensive  rope-walks  at  the 
West  End,  others  at  the  North  End,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  Common. 
The  bloody  affray  of  1770  has  rendered  John  Gray's  walks  on  Atkinson 
Street  historical.  "  Gleaner  "  has  given  a  careful  and  detailed  list  of  the 
various  walks,  and  an  account  of  the  grounds  they  occupied.  He  concludes 
that  there  were  all  "  together  14  rope-walks  in  Boston,  which  were  probably 
spinning  all  at  once  for  a  period  of  at  least  sixty  years."  As  to  their  posi- 
tion, the  following  comment  will  be  found  a  convenient  guide  to  the  mem- 
ory: "  It  is  remarkable  how  extensively  the  initial  '  P.'  figures  in  regard  to 
the  location  of  these  old  rope-walks,  —  Purchase  Street,  Pearl  Street,  Pinck- 
ney  Street,  Poplar  Street,  and  the  Point  on  which  the  Poor-house  was 
built."  2 

Meantime  in  all  these  years  the  various  burying-places  of  the  town  were 
enlarged  as  need  required ;  or,  more  properly  it  may  be  said,  as  need  com- 
pelled, if  we  are  to  accept  the  almost  incredible  statement  in  the  petition  of 
"John  Chambers  and  others,  grave-diggers,"  in  1740,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Chapel  and  South  Burying-places  "  are  so  filled  with  dead  bodies  that  they 
are  obliged  oft-times  to  bury  them  four  deep." 

Previous  to  this,  in  1717,  the  selectmen  were  authorized  to  enlarge  this 
burying-place,  by  taking  in  part  of  the  highway  on  the  easterly  side,  if  it 
could  be  done  without  "  too  much  straightening  said  highway ;  "  but'  not- 
withstanding the  astonishing  state  of  affairs  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  town 
by  the  grave-diggers  above  noted,  it  was  not  until  sixteen  years  afterward, 
m  1756,  that  an  additional  burying-ground  was  provided  by  the  purchase  of 
"  a  portion  of  Colonel  Fitch's  pasture,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Common  "  — 
which  consisted  of  about  two  acres,  and  then  belonged  to  Andrew  Oliver 
Jr.  As  a  proof,  however,  of  the  indifference  of  the  town  and  the  com- 
munity to  a  fact  which  would  now  be  regarded  with  a  sentiment  nearly  akin 

1  As  has  been  narrated  in  an  earlier  chapter  'i  Fifth  l?,*«^f  „f  ti,.  d       jr. 

See  Dr.   Ellis's,  on   "The   Royal  Governors."     p  35^        ^        ^  *""  '''"^''  ^'"'"'"^^''^' 

t^o'ducSn,"  1 "'  '°"''  ''  ''*°^"  '"  "'  '""  '  ^''  Introduction,  p.  xxxvii. 
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to  horror,  it  may  be  added  that  the  over-crowded  Chapel  and  Granary 
grounds  still  continued  to  be  used  for  interments  long  after  the  opening  of 
that  upon  Boylston  Street.  The  Copp's  Hill  ground  has  been  enlarged  at 
various  times ;  the  last  addition  to  what  is  distinctly  called  the  Old  Burying- 
Place  was  made  in  171 1,  when  the  town  bought  of  Sewall  and  his  wife  a 
considerable  part  of  the  old  Hull  pasture.^  Besides  these,  the  Quakers  had 
a  small  ground  adjoining  their  church  in  Leverett's  Lane,  —  now  Congress 
Street,  — which  was  first  used  in  1708,  and  discontinued  in  1826,  when  all  the 
remains  were  exhumed  and  taken  to  Lynn.^ 

In  all  the  old  burying-grounds  the  singular  disposition  of  the  grave- 
stones in  regular  straight  lines,  or  serried  rows  skirting  the  edges  of  the 
paths,  is  due  to  an  extraordinary  freak  of  a  Superintendent  of  Burials  early 
in  the  present  century,  who,  in  his  intense  desire  to  see  things  neat  and 
tidy,  took  up  the  stones  from  their  original  position  and  arranged  them  to 
suit  his  mathematical  eye,  thus  destroying  the  only  trace  to  the  last  resting- 
place  of  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  honored  names  in  our  history.  One 
knows  not  whether  to  join  in  the  righteous  indignation  of  "  Gleaner,"  who 
"  saw  this  sacrilegious  official  act  perpetrated,"  ^  or  in  the  sardonic  merri- 
ment of  the  Sexton  of  the  Old  School,  who  says  with  excusable  facetious- 
ness :  — 

"  Of  all  the  pranks  ever  perpetrated  in  a  grave-yard,  this  surely  is  the  most  amus- 
ing. In  defiance  of  the  lex  loci,  which  rightfully  enjoins  solemnity  of  demeanor  in 
such  a  place,  and  of  all  my  reverence  for  Isaac  Johnson  and  those  illustrious  men 
who  slumber  there,  I  was  actually  seized  with  a  fit  of  uncontrollable  laughter,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  sacrilegious  transposition  must  have  been  the  work 
of  Punch  or  Puck,  or  some  Lord  of  Mismle.  As  I  proceeded  to  read  the  inscrip- 
tions my  merriment  increased,  for  the  gravestones  seemed  to  be  conferring  together 
upon  the  subject  of  these  extraordinary  changes  which  had  befallen  them ;  and 
repeating  over  to  one  another,  '  As  you  are  now,  so  once  was  I.'  "  * 

Thus  have  been  rapidly  passed  in  review  the  chief  topographical  changes 
of  the  town  during  the  ninety  years  and  more  succeeding  the  loss  of  the 
first  charter.  By  a  reference  to  Price's  edition  of  Bonner's  map,  published 
in  1769,^  it  will  be  seen  that  the  town  had  then  reached  a  population  of 
twenty  thousand,  -which,  while  it  is  far  less  than  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
early  years  of  the  period  promised,  must  still  be  held  a  goodly  number,  con- 
sidering the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs  between  the  Province  and  the 
Crown,  the  frequent  ravage  of  pestilence  and  fire,*  and  the  grievous  drain  of 
the  French  and  Indian  wars.     But  the  town  seems  to  have  had  an  air  of 

1  See  Introduction,  p.  viii.  period,  was  that  of  1760,  of  which  there  is  an 

2  See  Introduction,  p.  xv.  account  by  William  Cooper,  the  town  clerk,  in 
'  Fifth  Report  of  the  Record  Commissioners,     the  Boston  Post-Boy,  March  24,  1760,  reprinted 

P-  10.  in  the  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  July,  1880. 

*  Dealings  with  the  Dead,  i.  224.  Christopher  Kilby  sent  ;i^20o  to  the  sviferers. 
'  See  Introduction,  p.  Iv.  See  his  memoir  in  the  Register,  xxvi.  43-48.     A 

*  [The  most  extensive  conflagration,  beside     fire   society  had  been  formed  in   1733.      See 
those   already   named   marking   the    Provincial     Brinley  Catalogue, '^0%.  l(iy\,-T,t,.  —  Ed.J 
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wealth,  solidity,  and  prosperity  out  of  proportion  to  its  mere  numbers,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  account  of  Oldmixon  thirty  years  and  more  before  the 
Revolution.     He  says :  — 

"  A  gentleman  from  London  would  almost  think  himself  at  home  at  Boston,  when 
he  observes  the  number  of  people,  their  houses,  their  furniture,  their  tables,  their 
dress  and  conversation,  which  perhaps  is  as  splendid  and  showy  as  that  of  the  most 
considerable  tradesmen  in  London.  Upon  the  whole,  Boston  is  the  most  flourishing 
Town  for  trade  and  commerce  in  the  English  America.  Near  six  hundred  sail  of 
ships  have  been  laden  here  in  a  year  for  Europe  and  the  British  Plantations.  The 
goodness  of  the '  pavement  may  compare  with  most  in  London ;  to  gallop  a  horse  on 
it  is  three  shillings  and  fourpence  forfeit."  ^ 

Much  similar  evidence  might  be  adduced,  if  needful,  to  show  that  after 
the  alternate  storm  and  sunshine  of  a  century  and  a  half  the  wilderness  had 
fairly  begun  "  to  blossom  like  the  rose;  "  and  that  Provincial  Boston,  with 
its  new  churches,  its  fine  public  buildings,  its  stately  residences,  its  beautiful 
gardens,  its  nicely  paved  streets,  its  Common  fenced  in  and  planted  with 
trees,  its  "  superb  pier,"  its  busy  docks  and  ferries,  its  forest  of  shipping,  its 
fine  forts  ^  and  batteries,  its  spinning  ropewalks  and  whirling  windmills,  had 
already  so  invaded  and  transformed  the  once  grand  and  solitary  Tramount, 
that  sturdy  William  Blackstone  would  have  gazed  in  bewilderment  at  the 
winding  shores  along  which  he  might  have  ridden  upon  his  ambling  bull, 
and  the  worshipful  Isaac  Johnson  might  have  hunted  as  vainly  for  his  garden 
as  modern  antiquaries  have  for  his  grave. 


Ci^W^^ 


'  Oldmixon,  British  Empire  in  America. 

2  [There  is  a  history  of  Fort  Independence, 
and  of  the  earlier  defences  on  its  site,  in  the  His- 
torical Magazine,  Oct.  1861.  Uring  had  described 
the  Castle  as  "  a  strong,  regular,  well-built  fort, 
mounted  with  about  one  hundred  pieces  of  can- 
non." See  the  notes  to  Colonel  Higginson's 
chapter  in  this  volume,  for  the  care  bestowed 
on  its  defences  during  this  period.  —  Ed.] 

Views  of  Boston  during  the  Provincial 
Period.  —  The  Editor  has  given  in  another 
place  (Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  May,  1880,  p.  68) 
his  reasons  for  believing  that  the  earliest  en- 
graved view  of  Boston  was  the  original  condition 
of  the  plate  of  what  is  now  known  as  Price's 
1743  view.  But  of  this  original  condition,  we 
know  no  copy ;  but  the  argument  for  its  existence 
formerly,  if  not  now,  is  this :  Dr.  Greenwood,  in 
his  History  of  Ring's  Chapel,  mentions  an  en- 
graved view  of  Boston  of  the  date  1720,  and 


gives  an  excerpt  from  it  in  a  vignette  to  show 
the  original  King's  Chape],  —  the  same  which  is 
given  somewhat  enlarged  in  this  History,  Vol.  I. 
p.  214.  The  correspondence  of  this  little  picture 
with  a  section  of  the  1743  view  is  so  close,  even 
to  the  bad  drawing  of  4:he  buildings,  that  the 
conclusion  was  inevitable  that  they  followed  the 
same  original.  The  differences  further  helped 
the  investigation.  In  the  1743  view  the  Hancock 
House,  built  in  1737,  appears,  together  with  some 
shrubbery,  on  the  slope  of  Beacon  Hill,  and  are 
not  given  in  Greenwood's  vignette.  This  seemed 
to  show  that  Greenwood  had  copied  from  a  plate 
dated  before  1737.  Further,  it  was  found  that 
a  key-numbering  of  the  buildings  went  across 
the  plate  from  left  to  right,  and  from  i  to  49, 
and  that  all  these  buildings  were  built  before 
1731,  while  buildings  built  subsequently  were 
numbered  by  another  sequence  beginning  with 
50.  This  would  carry  the  plate  back  of  1731. 
A  curious  error  furnished  another  proof.    In  the 
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margin  No.  10  reads  "the  South  Meeting-house, 
built  1669;"  but  looking  to  the  picture  we  tind 
No.  10  to  show  the  body  of  the  old  meeting- 
house, topped  with  the  present  spire  erected  in 
1729.  So  it  would  seem  that  after  the  new 
edifice  was  built,  in  1729,  the  engraver  added 
its  spire  to  the  old  house,  but  neglected  to  alter 
the  marginal  reading.  As  the  New  Brick  and 
Christ  Church,  erected  in  1721  and  1723,  are 
numbered  in  the  earlier  sequence,  the  plate  was 
thought  to  date  probably  a  year  later  than  1723, 
and  before  1729.  An  examination  of  the  files  of 
the  New  England  Cotirant  has  confirmed  this 
line  of  argument,  as  the  following  advertisements 
will  show :  — 

Oct.  8,  1722.  "  A  View  of  the  Great  Town  of  Boston^ 
t.nken  from  a  Standing  on  Noddle's  Island,  and  designed  to 
be  cut  on  Copper,  will  be  carried  on  by  Subscription,  as 
such  expensive  Works  generally  are.      Those  Gentlemen 


that  would  encourage  such  a  Design  may  see  the  View  at 
iMr.  Price  s^  Print  and  Map-seller,  over  against  the  Town 
House,  where  Proposals  are  to  be  had,  and  Subscriptions 
laken  in."' 

Nov.  12,  1722.  "  Whereas,  there  has  been  an  advertise- 
ment lately  published  of  a  design  to  print  a  view  of  this 
Town  of  Boston,  taken  from  Noddle's  Island, — this  is  to 
certify  tliac  tiie  undertaker,  William  Burgis,  desires  all 
gentlemen  to  be  speedy  in  their  subscriptions,  in  order  to 
send  the  Drawing  to  England  this  fail,  that  he  may  conform 
to  the  proposals  to  tliat  end  lately  published.  N.  B. — 
Sufficient  security  is  given  to  conform  to  the  conditions  of 
the  said  proposals,  or  to  return  the  advance  money." 

May  27,  1723.  "The  Prospect  of  the  Great  town  of 
Boston,  taken  from  Noddle's  Island,  and  designed  to  be 
curiously  cut  on  Copper  plate,  will  be  carried  on  by  sub- 
scription, as  such  expensive  works  commonly  are.  Those 
gentlemen  that  would  encourage  this  design  may  subscribe 
to  the  same  at  Mr.  Thomas  Selby's,  at  the  Crown  Coffee 
House,  where  the  Proposals  may  be  seen.  Tlie  Price  is  set 
lower  than  it  was  at  first.  .  .  .  Subscriptions  are  also  taken 
by  William  Price,   .   .   ,    the  undertaker,  [who  wishes]  all 
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gentlemen  to  be  speedy  in  their  subscriptions,  in  order  to 
ihe  speedy  sending  of  the  drawing  for  England," 

Dec.  23,  1723.  "  Whereas,  a  northeast  prospect  of  the 
Great  Town  of  Boston  has  been  taken,  wiiich  is  not  so 
much  to  advantage  as  the  southeast  prosjiect,  now  to  be 
seen  at  Mr.  Price's,  Print  and  Map-seller,  over  against  the 
Town  House  ;  also  the  proposals  for  all  persons  that  are 
willing  to  subscribe  for  the  same,  in  order  to  its  being  sent 
to  London,  to  be  engraven  by  the  best  hand." 

July  J 7,  1725.  "To  be  sold  by  Mr.  William  Price.  .  .  . 
A  new  and  correct  Prospect  of  the  Town  of  Boston,  curi- 
ously engraved,  and  an  exact  plan  of  the  town,  shewing  its 
streets,  lanes,  and  publick  buildings." 

This  appeared  in  several  subsequent  num- 
bers of  the  paper.     The  plan  must   have   been 


Bonner's,  and  it  may  refer  to  the  edition  between 
1722  and  1733,  of  which  there  is  a  conjecture  in 
the  Introduction  (p.  liv). 

It  is  probable  that  we  have  a  representation 
of  this  original  Price  view  in  the  smaller  engrav- 
ing, which  was  issued  in  London  and  entitled 
"South-East  View  of  the  City  of  Boston  in 
North  America.  I.  Carwitham,  Sculp.  London. 
Printed  for  Bowles  and  Carver,  No.  69  St.  Paul's 
Church  Yard."  This  is  the  inscription  on  a  copy 
in  the  Public  Library;  another,  owned  by  Miss 
Eliza  Susan  Quincy  gives  "Great  Town"  for 
"City,"  and  the  imprint  is  "Printed  for  Caring- 
ton  Bowles,  Map  and   Printseller,  at  No.  69  in 
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St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  London."  This  plate 
measures  i8  by  12  inches,  and  in  the  Quincy  copy 
the  key-numbering  corresponds  to  the  original 
sequence  in  the  Price  view.  The  Public  Library 
copy  has  no  numbering.  Both  are  colored,  and 
Miss  Quincy  says  her  copy  belongs  to  a  set  of 
similar  pictures,  imported  in  the  last  century  by 
Ebenezer  Storer,  treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
to  be  looked  at  in  an  instrument  with  magnifying 
glasses.  We  find  James  Buck,  "at  the  Spec- 
tacles in  Queen  Street,"  advertising  in  1750  such 
sets  of  "  prints  completely  coloured,  proper  for 
view  in  Camera;  Obscurae."  An  engraving  of 
this  Carwitham  view  is  given  herewith. 

The  Price  view  of  Boston,  dated  1743,  was 
dedicated  to  Peter  Faneuil.  This  was  just  after 
that  merchant  had  given  the  hall  known  by  his 
name  to  the  town,  and  it  was  an  easy  compli- 
ment for  Price  to  pay  ttf  revamp  the  old  plate, 
and  to  insert  the  dedication.  A  heliotype  of 
this  plate,  very  much  reduced,  is  given  herewith, 
following  the  best  copy  known  to  me,  that  in  the 
Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester.  Other  copies 
are  in  the  Public  Library  and  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society's  Cabinet.  The  former 
had  belonged  to  the  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr., 
the  second  mayor  of  that  name ;  and  while  in 
his  possession  a  reduced  lithographic  fac-simile 
of  it,  omitting  however  some  features,  was  pub- 
lished, and  this  lithograph  is  the  original  of  the 
Albertype  copy  recently  made.  An  examination 
of  this  1743  viamv  easily  reveals  an  altered  plate. 
Beside  the  secondary  sequence  of  key-numbers, 
the  new  Faneuil  Hall  is  clearly  inserted ;  the 
south  battery  is  extended  from  a  condition  cor- 
responding to  the  Carwitham  print,  so  as  to 
embay  an  area  of  the  tide,  and  is  called  "  The 
Mole,"  and  "  a  new  battery  of  35  guns ;  "  while 
the  end  of  Long  Wharf  is  stretched  further  sea- 
ward by  a  battery  called  "  Shirley's  Battery." 

A  fac-simile  of  a  small  copper-plate  view, 
from  the  titlepage  of  the  American  Magazine,  in 
1743,  has  been  given  in  Mr.  Goddard's  chapter 
in  this  volume. 

The  view  next  in  date  is  Governor  Pownall's, 
1757,  of  which  a  reduction  is  given  in  Colonel 
Higginson's  chapter  in  this  volume.  The  large 
engraving  can  be  found  in  Drake's  History  of 
Boston. 

In  1768  Paul  Revere  engraved  his  well-known 
plate,  of  which  a  reduced  heliotype  is  given  here- 
with. It  is  called  "  View  of  part  of  the  town  of 
Boston  in  New  England,  and  British  ships  of  war 


landing  their  troops,  1768,"  and  has  this  legend 
on  it :  "  On  Friday,  Sept.  30,  1768,  the  ships  of 
war,  armed  schooners,  transports,  etc.,  came  Up 
the  harbor  and  anchored  round  the  town ;  theii- 
cannon  loaded,  a  spring  on  their  cables,  as  for  a 
regular  siege.  At  noon  on  Saturday,  Oct.  ist, 
the  fourteenth  and  twenty-ninth  regiments,  a  de- 
tachment from  the  59th  regiment,  and  train  of 
artillery  with  two  pieces  of  cannon,  landed  on 
the  Long  Wharf;  there  formed  and  marched 
with  insolent  parade,  drums  beating,  fifes  play- 
ing, and  colours  flying,  up  King  Street,  each 
soldier  having  received  sixteen  rounds  of  powder 
and  ball."  It  is  also  said  to  be  "Engraved, 
printed,  and  sold  by  Paul  Revere,  Boston."  The 
vessels  delineated,  as  per  marginal  key,  are 
"Beaver,"  "Senegal,"  "Martin,"  "Glasgow," 
"  Mermaid,"  "  Romney,"  "  Launceston,"  "  Bon- 
etta."  The  inscription  reads  :  "  To  the  Earl  of 
Hillsborough,  his  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State 
for  America,  this  view  of  the  only  well-plan''  ex- 
pedition formed  for  supporting  the  dignity  of 
Britain,  and  chastising  y'  insolence  of  America, 
is  humbly  inscribed."  The  plate  is  15^^  by  10 
inches,  and  has  been  often  reproduced  in  fac- 
simile,—  in  Bryant  and  Gay,  United  States,  iii. 
356 ;  Evacuation  Memorial  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
p.  18;  Dearborn,  Boston  Notions,  p.  126,  etc. 

There  is  a  second  engraved  view  of  Boston 
by  Revere,  3  by  5%^  inches,  which  appeared  in 
Edes  and  Gill's  North  American  Almanac  and 
Massachusetts  Register  for  the  year  1770,  and  it  is 
reproduced  in  fac-simile  in  S.  G.  Drake's  Boston, 
p.  747,  and  in  S.  A.  Drake's  Landmarks,  p.  119. 
The  plate  is  called  "Prospective  View  of  the 
Town  of  Boston,  the  Capital  of  New  England ; 
and  of  the  landing  of  troops  in  the  year  1768,  in 
consequence  of  letters  from  Gov.  Bernard,  the 
Commissioners,  etc.,  to  the  British  ministry." 

A  third  view  by  Revere  appeared  in  the 
Royal  American  Magazine,  1774,  and  a  fac-simile 
of  it  somewhat  reducecTis  given  in  Mr.  God- 
dard's chapter.  Sometime  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  probably  not  far  from  1770,  a  large 
view  of  Boston  from  the  water  was  taken  and 
published  in  aquatint  by  J.  F.  W.  Des  Barres, 
as  one  of  a  series  of  coast  views  connected  with 
the  charts  of  the  British  Admiralty,  which  were 
issued  during  the  war.  Another  of  these  sheets, 
giving  views  of  the  harbor,  is  likewise  herewith 
given  in  heliotype.  Later  views  belong  to  the 
Revolutionary  series.  — Ed. 
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CHAPTER     XVIII. 

BOSTON   FAMILIES  OF  THE   EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY. 

BY  WILLIAM   H.   WHITMORE, 

Cka'.rm  in   of  the  Boston  Record  Commissioners. 

IN  the  last  chapter  of  the  first  volume  of  this  History  a  list  was  given 
of  forty  of  the  most  prominent  families  of  Boston  in  the  seventeenth 
century.     Their  names  were :  — 

I.  Winthrop.— 2.  Bellingham.— 3.  Endicott.— 4.  Leverett.— 5.  Bradstreet.— 6.  Hough. 
7.  Hibbens. — 8.  Gibbons, — 9.  Davie. —  10.  Richards.— 11.  Savage. — 12.  Cooke. — 13. 
Hutchinson.— 14.  Oliver.  — 15.  Hull.— 16.  Brattle.— 17.  Tyng.  — 18.  Alford.— 19.  Scar- 
lett.—20.  Joyliffe.— 21.  Gerrish. — 22.  Payne.— 23.  Middlecott.— 24.  Usher —25.  Jeffries. 

—  26.   Lidgett.— 27.  Saffin.— 28.  Ruck.— 29.  Whittingham.  — 30.  Shrimpton.  —  31.  Stod- 
dard.—32.  Sergeant.  —  33.  Sheaffe.  — 34.  Gibbs.  — 35.  Lynde.— 36.  Lyde.  —  37.  Clarke. 

—  38.  Cotton. —39.  Allen. —40.  Mather. 

The  next  century,  or  rather  the  period  from  1692  to  1775,  was  marked 
by  the  rise,  and  often  by  the  decline,  of  many  other  names.  In  fact,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  the  names  of  the  Colonial  period  disappear  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  new  leaders  appear.  The  times  changed  rapidly. 
Trade  and  commerce  created  wealth,  and  social  importance  soon,  as  usual, 
waited  upon  fortune.  The  political  questions  of  the  day  became  of  import- 
ance, and  men  rose  to  prominence  on  account  of  their  ability  in  the  political 
field,  though  not  allied  with  the  cliques  which  had  formerly  held  control. 
The  Crown  officers  became  a  class  by  themselves ;  and  for  the  last  half 
century  prior  to  the  Revolution  officers  of  the  British  army  and  navy  were 
stationed  here  in  sufficient  numbers  to  form  a  noticeable  part  of  society. 
Boston  gradually  became  the  centre  of  social  life,  and  as  such  she  attracted 
a  certain  part  of  the  population  of  other  towns.  The  difficulties  of  travel 
and  the  lack  of  large  fortunes  prevented  any  great  changes,  however,  and 
Boston  was  during  that  period  mainly  peopled  by  citizens  born  here. 

I  will  begin  by  giving  some  official  lists  which  will  serve  as  a  guide  in 
estimating  the  social  position  of  certain  families :  — 

Representatives  from  Boston,  1700-74.  —  Cap!  Tim?  Clark,  1700.  —  Isaiah  Tay, 
1700,  1716,  1718-20,  1722-25.— James  Barnes,  1700,  1708-10. —Cap'  Bozoon  Allen,  1700. 
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—  John  White,  1701,  1702.  — Cap!  Sam"  Legg,  1701,  1702.  — Nath'l  Oliver,  1701.  — Cap? 
Andf  Belcher,  1701.  — Cap!  Samuell  Checkly,  1702,  1704-7.-0:  Thomas  Oaks,  1702, 
1704-7.— Cap!  Ephraim  Savage,  1702,  1704-8,  1710.  —  Elizur  Holyoke,  1703-7.  — John 
Clark,  1708-12,  1720-23. —  Cap!  Thomas  Hutchinson,  1708-12.  —  Cap!  Thomas  Fitch, 
1709,  1711,  1712.  —  Addington  Davenport,  1711,  1712,  — Cap!  Oliver  Noyes,  17(4-16,  1719, 
1720.  —  Co"  Adam  Winthrop,  17(4,  1715- — Edward  Hutchinson,  1714-16,  1718.  —  John 
Ruck,  1714.  —  Elisha  Cook,  Jr.,  1714-16,  1719-23,  1727-37.  —  William  Payn,  1715,  1716. 

—  Anthony  Stoddard,  1716.  —  Cap!  Habijah  Savage,  1717,  1718,  1732.  —  Cap!  Joseph 
Wadsworth,  1717,  1718,  1726,  1727.  —  William  ClaVk,  1719-22,  1724,  1725.  —  William 
Hutchinson,  1721.  —  Ezekiel  Lewis,  1723-31. — Thomas  Cushing,  1724-31. — John  Ballan- 
tine,  1726.  —  Nathanl'  Green,  1727.  —  Samuel  Welles,  1727-34,  1745,  1746,  1753,  1754, 
1756,  1760.  —  Oxenbridge  Thatcher,  1731,  1733-36,  1763-65.  —  Thomas  Cushing,  Jr., 
1731-45.  —  Timothy  Prout,  1735-37,  I740-44- — Thomas  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  1737,  1738, 
1740,  1742-48.  —  John  Wiieelwright,  1737. —John  Read,  1738.  —  Major  Samuel  Sewall, 
1738.  —  Edward  Bromfield,  1739-42.  —  James  Allen,  1739-42,  1747,  1748,  expelled;  re- 
elected 1748-54.  —  Christopher  Kilby,  1739.  —  Cap!  Nathanael  Cunningham,  1739. — 
Andrew  Ohver,  1743-46.  —  Thomas  Hubbard,  1746-59. — -Samuel  Adams,  1746,  1747, 
1765-74;  Oct!  session,  1774. — John  Tyng,  1748-52,  1755-59.  —  Samuel  Waldo,  1749. — 
Harrison  Gray,  1750-52.  —  JameTBowdoin,  1753-55.  —  William  Cooper,  1755.  —  Thomas 
Flucker,  1756-60.  —  Benjamin  Prat,  1757-59.  —  Royal  Tyler,  1760-64.  —  John  Phillips, 
1760-62.  —  James  Otis,  1761-69,  1771.  —  Thomas  Cushing,  1761-74;  Oct!  session,  1774. 
Thomas  Gray,  1764,  1765.  —  John  Hancock,  1766-74;  Oct!  session,  1774.  —  James  Bow- 
doin,  1770.  — John  Adams,  1770.  —  William  Phillips,  1772-74;  Oct!  session,  1774,  1776. 
In  1776;  William  Cooper,  John  Pitts,  John  Brown,  Benjamin  Austin  David  Jeffries, 
Oliver  Wendell,  Nathaniel  Appleton,  Dr.  Joseph  Gardner,  Caleb  Davis,  Henry  Hill, 
Allen  Otis. 

Delegates  to  Provincial  Congress,  1774.  —  Thomas  Cushing,   Samuel  Adams, 
John  Hancock,  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  Dr.  Benjamin  Church,  Oliver  Wendell,  John  Pitts. 

Selectmen  of  Boston,  1700-74.  —  Daniel  Oliver,  1700,  1701,  1703-8,  1711,  1712.— 
Joseph  Prout,   1700-8.  — John  Marion,  Jr.,  1700,   1701,  1703-5,  1714-25.  —  Tim°  Clark, 


C^pkvaujrr^. 


^^omMLOumr 


S'^^<r^^^S::^ 


SELECTMEN,    1 696. 


SELECTMEN,    1 703,    1 7O4. 


1700-7,  1709,  1710.  — Elizer  Holioke,  1700,  1701.  — James  Barnes,  1700,  1701,  1706  1709 
1710.- Robert  Gibbs,  1700-2.  -  Isaiah  Tay,  1701,  1709-12,  17.9,  1720,  1722-25.  I  John 
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Barnard,  1701,  1703-6. — John  George,  1701,  1713;  Gyles  Dyer,  1701-4;  Rich?  Draper, 
1701,  1709  (in  room  of  Messrs.  Tay,  Holyoke,  and  Oliver  for  1701).  —  Robert  Howard, 


1702,  1704.  —  Major  Thom- 
as Savage,  1702-4,  17 12. — 
Thomas  Fitch,  1703-5. — 
Thomas  Jackson,  1704, 1705. 

—  Elias  Heath,  1705,  1706. 

—  Daniel  Powning,  170 j- 
10. — Thomas  Gushing,  1707, 
1708,  171 1,  1719-22,  1724- 
26.  —  Cap!  Thomas  Hutch- 
inson, 1706, 1707. —  Stephen 
Minot,  1707,  1708,  1723-25. 

—  Abraham  Blish,  1707. — 
Francis  Thresher,  1707, 
1708.  —  Cap!  Oliver  Noyes, 

1708,  1711,  1719-21,  dec?  — 
Jonas  Clark,  1709,  1710.  — 
Samuel  Marshall,  1709,1710. 

—  Cap!    Ephraim    Savage, 

1709,  1710.  —  Joseph  Wads- 
worth,  1709-14,  1716-18. — 
Cap!  Edward  Martyne,  1710. 

—  Edward  Hutchinson, 
1711-14.  —  Paul  Dudley, 
1712. —  Francis  Clark,  1712, 
1713. — John  Ruck,  1713, 
1714. — John  Colman,  1713. 

—  William  Payn,  1713. — 
William  Welsteed,  1714, 
1715,  1717,  1718— Grove 
Hirst,  1 7 14.  —  Cap!  Edw? 
Winslow,  1714.  —  Cap!  Ha- 
bijah    Savage,    1715-1" 


a/i/>v\L, 


5W1:  ^^nrn^^ 


-^eS^  H^^icrtn^ 


SELECTMEN,    1 709. 


Samuel   Greenwood,   1715- 

18.  — John  Charnock,  1715-18.— John  Baker,  1715-18,  1726-28. —  Elisha  Cook,  1719-23. 

—  William   Clark,   1719-23- —  Eben!  Clough,    1719-23.  — William    Hutchinson,    1721.- 

Cap!  Nathaniel  Green,  1721-26.  — Ezekiel  Lewis,  1724-26.  —  Henry  Deering,  1724-26.— 

Jona?  Waldo,  1726-28.— Timothy  Prout,  1726-29.— 

Oxenbridge  Thatcher,  1 727-30.  — John  Hunt,  1727- 


LW 


"tr^oT^i-je. 


.■  <ar 


cyfz^tT^?^//^ 


SELECTiMF.N',     1720,     I72I. 


SELECTMEN,     1734. 
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29.  —  David  Farnum,  1727-29. — Jona?  Williams,  1727-29.  —  Sam!  Adams,  1729-32. — 
Jon?  Loring,  1729-31.  —  Samuel  White,  1730-32. — Joshua  Cheever,  1730-32. — Andrew 
Tyler,  £730-32.  —  Benjamin  Fitch,  1730-32.  —  Cap'  John  Osborn,  1730,  1731.  —  Edward 
Bromfield,  1732,  1735.  —  William  Downe,  1732-35.  —  Edward  Bromfield,  Jr.,  1733,  1734. 
—  Jonathan  Armitage,  1733-39.  —  David  Colson,  1733-39. — John  Jeffries,  1733-43. — 
Joshua    Winslow,     1733-35.  —  Cap!  ^ 

Alexander  Forsyth,  1734-43.  —  Cap!        ^^        '    // 
Caleb  Lyman,  1 736-42. — ^Jonas  Clarke, 
1736-46. —  Cap!  John  East  wick,  1736. 


Cy  /M^ 


W^&Mm. 


SELECTMEN,    1 744. 


SELECTMEN,    I750. 


—  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  1737-40,  1743,  1744— Thomas  Hancock,  1740-46,  1748, 
1749- —  Middlecott  Cooke,  1740-45.  1748,  I749-  — Cap!  John  Steel,  1741-49.  — William 
Salter,   1744-49.  — Samuel   Adams,    1744-47.  — Cap!  Henry  Atkins,  1745,   1746.  — Abitl 


6J 


^^^^-^12^ 


7 


SELECTMEN,    I  76 1. 


SELECTMEN,    1 762. 


Walley,  1746,  i747.-John  Tyng,  1747,  1748. -Jeremiah  Belknap,  1747.  — Samuel  Grant, 
1747-49. -Thomas  Hill,  1748,  1749- -John  Gardner,  1749. -John  Gardner,  1750.- 
Thomas  Hancock,  1750-53. -John  Steele,  1750-53.  -  Samuel  Grant,  1750-57. -George 
Holmes,  1750-52— Joshua Henshaw,  1750-60,  1764-70. -Thomas  Hill,  1750-57.  — Joseph 
Jackson,  1752-60,  1 764-72. -Thomas  Gushing,   1753-63.  -  Samuel   Hewes,    1754-63.- 
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John  Scollay,!  1754-64,  1773,   1774.  — Andrew  Oliver,  Jr.,  1758-60.  —  Benjamin  Austin, 
1758-60.  — Samuel   Sewall,  1761-68.  — Samuel  P.  Savage,   1 761,  1762. —Ezekiel  Lewis, 

^j  1761-63.  —  Nathaniel  Thwing,  1763- 


U.0^^^ 


SELECTMEN,  1 764. 

Hancock,   1765-74. — John  Winslow,  1766. 

—  William    Phillips,    1766-78.  —  Timothy 
Newell,  1766-74. — John  Rowe,  1767,  1768. 

—  Samuel   Pemberton,   1769-72.  —  Hender- 

T      1  ^  T        .,  i.«-  SELECTMEN,    1770. 

son    Inches,    1769-71.  —  Jonathan    Mason,  '' 

1769-71.  — Ebenezer  Storer,  1771,  1772.—  Samuel  Austin,  1772-74.  —  Thomas  Marshall, 

1772-74.  —  Oliver  Wendell,  1773,  1774.  —  John  Pitts,  1773,  1774. 


-^^. 


TOWN   CLERKS. 

1  [John  Scollay  was  chairman  of  the  board,     owned  by  the  late  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow.     Perkins, 
1774-90.      A   portrait   of   him   by   Copley   was     Copley's  Life  and  Paintings,^.  105.  —  Ed.] 
VOL.    II.  —  68. 
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Town  Clerks.  —  1701.  Joseph  Prout.  —  1720.  Samuel  Checkley.'  —  1733.  Samuel 
Gerrish.  —  1741.  Ezekiel  Goldthwait.  —  1761.  William  Cooper. 

Town  Treasurers.  —  1704.  Joseph  Prout.  —  1719.  Joseph  Wadsworth. —  1749. 
David  JefEries. 

We  may  well  begin  our  sketch  of  the  newer  families  with  — 

41.  Sir  William  Phips,  Knt.^  He  was  not  born  in  Boston,  but  came 
here  to  enjoy  his  strangely-acquired  fortune ;  and  he  was  the  greatest  ex- 
ample of  a  sudden  rise  from  poverty.  He  left  no  children,  but  his  wife's 
nephew,  Spencer  Bennett,  became  his  heir;  and  as  Spencer  Phips,  Lieut.- 
Governor  for  many  years,  was  fairly  to  be  considered  a  Bostonian.  He 
resided  mainly  at  Cambridge ;  and  his  daughters  married  Andrew  Board- 
man,  John  Vassall,  Richard  Lechmere,  and  Joseph  Lee.  His  only  surviving 
son,  David  Phips,  married  Mary  Greenleaf,  of  Boston,  in  1753,  and  was  later 
a  refugee  with  his  family  of  three  sons  and  three  daughters. 

42.  Lieut.-Governor  William  Tailer,  Jr.,  was  the  son  of  William  Tailer,  a 
great  Boston  merchant  who  committed  suicide  in  1682,  and  Rebecca,  sister 
of  Lieut.-Governor  William  Stoughton.  This  William  Tailer  left  the  son 
above  noted  and  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Nelson,  Lieut.-Gov- 
ernor. The  Lieut.-Governor  married,  first,  a  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Byfield, 
and  secondly  Abigail,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Gillam,  and  widow  of  Thomas 
Dudley.  The  cousins  of  Lieut.-Governor  William  Tailer  were  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Danforth,  and  Mehitable,  wife  of  Thomas  Cooper; 
these  being  the  daughters  of  James  and  Hannah  (Stoughton)  Minot. 

43.  Lieut.-Governor  William  Dummer  was  one  of  the  three  sons  of 
Jeremiah  Dummer  of  Boston.  Of  these,  Jeremiah  was  agent  for  the  colony 
in-England,  and  died  unmarried,  in  1739;  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  pro- 
vincials who  attained  to  any  position  in  the  mother  country.  Samuel,  the 
second  son,  seems  to  have  made  a  fortune  in  Jamaica,  settled  at  Wilming- 
ton, Mass.,  and  died  in  1737,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who 
married  the  Rev.  Daniel  Rogers,  of  Littleton.  The  third  son,  William,  for 
many  years  acting-governor  of  the  Province,  left  no  children,  but  devised 

most  of  his  property  to  the  children  of 
^^,  /^    his    sister   Anne,    wife    of    John    Powell. 

^^^^cJ'^^y  Through  this  line  the  family  has  been  con- 
tinued in  Boston,  though  not  in  the  name ; 
but  the  endowment  of  Dummer  Academy  has  perpetuated  the  memory  of 
the  charitable  governor.^ 

44.  Lieut.-Governor  William  Shirley^  was  born  in  England,  descended 
from  a  family  settled  at  Ote  Hall  and  Wiston  in  Sussex,  cadets  of  the  family 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Earls  Ferrers.     By  his  wife  Frances  (Barker),  born 

1  [Colonel    Samuel    Checkley,    born    1653;  -  [See  his  portrait,  p.  36. —Ed.] 

arrived  1670;  married,  1680,  Mary,  daughter  of  3  [See  Mr.  Whitmore's  note  on  this  family  in 

Joshua  Scottow ;  had  eleven  children,  one  being  Setuall  Papers,  i.  x.xi.  —  Ed.] 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Checkley;  and  died  Dec.  27,  *  [See  the   frontispiece   of    this   volume.— 

1738.     ?>ee  Sewall  Papers,  ni  2T,i.  —  Ed.]  Ed.J 
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at  London  in  1692,  he  had  four  sons  and  five  daughters.  Only  one  son 
survived  him,  Thomas,  made  a  baronet  in  1786,  whose  only  son  died  s.p. 
in  181 5.  Of  the  daughters,  Elizabeth  married  Eliakim  Hutchinson,  Frances 
married  William  Bollan,  of  London,  Harriet  married  Robert  Temple,  and 
Maria  married  John  Erving. 

45.  Lieut.-Governor  Thomas  Hutchinson.'^  We  have  already  (see  Vol.  I., 
No.  13,  p.  579)  given  the  early  history  of  this  family.  Elisha  Hutchinson 
had  two  sons,  Thomas  and  Edward;  Thomas  married,  in  1703,  Sarah, 
daughter   of  Col.  John   Foster.^ 

His  sons  were  Governor  Thomas  y  x  ^ —         ,   -y 

and  Foster;^  his  daughters  mar-  (A  /fjj  jfi         A  /t'Tl/'  //"^ 

ried  the  Rev.  William  Welsteed,  ZKC^/l^fL    ^  ^J C  ^--y 


John  Davenport,  William  Merch- 
ant, the  Rev.  Samuel  Mather,  and 
George  Rogers.  Edward  Hutch- 
inson married  Lydia  Foster,  and  left  Edward,  Sarah,  and  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Robbins.  Foster  Hutchinson  married  Margaret  Mas- 
carene,  and  was  a  refugee.  His  children  were  Foster  and  Elizabeth. 
Governor  Thomas  Hutchinson  married  Margaret  Sanford,  granddaughter 
of  Governor  Peleg  Sanford,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  had  three  children.  They 
were  refugees,  and  their  marriages  will  be  explained  under  the  next 
number. 

46.  Andrew  Oliver  (see  Vol.  L,  No.  14,  p.  580),  son  of  Daniel  Oliver,* 
was  Lieut.-Governor.  By  his  first  wife  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Fitch,  he 
had  a  son  Andrew,  who  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Lynde,  and 
had  the  Rev.  Thomas-Fitch.  This  branch  of  the  Olivers  remained  here,  and 
two  grandsons  of  the  Rev.  Thomas-Fitch  are  Dr.  Fitch-Edward  Oliver  of 
Boston,  and  the  Rev.  Andrew.  A  third  brother  of  these  last  was  Peter,  a 
well-known  author,  who  died  here  in  1855.  Lieut.-Governor  Andrew  Oliver 
married,  secondly,  Mary  Sanford,  and  thus  became  brother-in-law  of  Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson.  He  had  by  her  fourteen  children.  The  daughters  mar- 
ried Samuel  Waldo,  Edward  Lyde,  John  Spooner ;  and  Sarah  married  her 
cousin  Thomas  Hutchinson.    Their  daughter,  Mary  Oliver  Hutchinson,  mar- 

^  [See  his  portrait,  p.  68.  —  Ed.]  and  incomes  of  it,  as  it  now  stands  in  my  books 

2  [Colonel  Foster  died  Feb.  9,  1710-11.    See  (since  built),  forever  to  be  improved  for  learning 

Sewall  Papers,  ii.  300;  also  see  New  England  poor  children  of  the  town  of  Boston  to  read  the 

Historical   and  Genealogical  Register,   October,  Word  of  God,  and  to  write  if  need  be,  or  any 

1863,  p.  325.  —  Ed.]  other  work  of  charity  for  the  public  good,  accord- 

8  [Foster  and  Thomas  Hutchinson  had  a  ing  to  the  discretion  of  my  executors  and  ex- 
dry-goods  store  below  the  Swing  Bridge,  in  ecutrix,  hereafter  mentioned,  with  the  advice  of 
1765.  —  Ed.]  the  ministers  of  the  brick  South  Meeting-house 

*  [This  Daniel  Oliver  was  for  many  years  a  and  their  successors  ;  and  at  the  decease  of  my 

councillor,  and  he  died  in  1732.     His  descend-  said  executors  and  executrix,  to  be  put  into  the 

ant,  Dr.  F.  E.  Oliver,  owns  an  excellent  likeness  hands  of  the  selectmen  or  overseers  of  the  poor 

of  him  by  Smibert.     His  will  contains  the  follow-  of  the  town  of  Boston,  as  the  minister  or  minis- 

ing  provision  :  "  Imprimis,  I  give  and  bequeath  ters  of  the  said  South  Brick  Meeting-house  shall 

my  house  adjoining  to  Barton's  Rope-walk,  called  advise,  to  improve  said  charity  for  said  public 

Spinning  House,  with  the  lands  as  now  fenced  use."    The  will  was  signed,  Dec.  17,  1731,  and 

in,  —  about  fifty  feet  square,  —  with  all  the  profits  proved  Aug.  7,  1732.  —  Eo.] 
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ried  her  cousin  William  S.  Oliver,  and  their  daughter,  Mary  H.  Oliver, 
married  Frederick  Hutchinson ;  and  there  were  two  or  three  more  mter- 
marriages.  Peter  OHver,  chief-justice  of  the  Province,  brother  of  Lieut- 
Governor  Andrew  Oliver,  married  Mary,  daughter  of  William  Clarke ;  his 
son  Peter  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Governor  Hutchinson;  Andrew 
married  Phoebe  Spooner,  and  his  daughter  Ehzabeth  married  George  Watson. 
All  these  Olivers  were  refugees.  From  another  line,  branching  off  in  the 
second  generation,  was  Peter  Oliver,  who  married  Sarah  Newdegate,  and 
had  four  sons.  Of  these,  Nathaniel  married  Elizabeth  Brattle,  and  had 
Nathaniel,  who  married  Martha  Hobbs.  This  son,  Nathaniel  (bgrn  1713, 
died  1769),  married  Mercy,  daughter  of  Jacob  Wendell,  and  had  the  Rev. 
Daniel  (born  1753,  died  1840),  father  of  Henry  K.  Oliver,  late  mayor  of 
Salem  (born  1800,  and  still  hving).  Thomas  Oliver,  cousin  to  Daniel 
y^  n  o  Oliver,   was   born    at    Boston    in 

':xkoinaS    nlwer       fpeouC^p^  1646.     His  mother  married,  sec- 
O  —^    Ky  ■  ^       J  ondly,  Edward  Jackson,  and  thus 

he  was  brought  up  in  Cambridge.  He  was  representative  for  eighteen 
years,  and  speaker  in  1708.  He  had  two  wives,  and  by  them  many  chil- 
dren, most  of  whom  died  young.  His  son  Thomas  was  of  H.  C,  1719. 
One  of  his  daughters  married  Benjamin  Prescott,  and  was  the  ancestress 
of  famous  men. 

47.  Sir  Charles  Hobby,  Knt.,  as  one  of  our  few  titled  natives,  may  de- 
serve the  next  place.  He  was  the  son  of  William  Hobby,  and  was  knighted 
for  brave  conduct  in  Jamaica,  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake  in  1692.  In 
1 70s  he  was  urged  for  the  post  of  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  but  being  '•  a 
gay  man,  a  free  liver,"  etc.,  he  did  not  succeed.  He  left  a  widow  but  no 
children  at  his  death  in  1715,  and  his  mode  of  life  may  explain  the  small 
estate  remaining  to  his  heirs. 

48.  Captain  Robert  Temple  came  over  in  171 7,  with  a  number  of  Scotch- 
Irish  emigrants.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  descendant  of  Sir  Thomas  Temple, 
of  Stowe,  baronet,  probably  through  his  third  son,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
Temple  of  Dublin,  who  had  a  son  Thomas.  Robert  Temple  married  here 
Mehitable  Nelson,  who  was  granddaughter  of  Robert  Nelson,  by  Mary, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Temple  of  Staunton-Barry.  Captain  Temple  owned 
the  Ten-Hills  Farm.  His  children  were  Robert  Temple,  who  married  the 
daughter  of  Governor  Shirley,  and  had  three  daughters,  —  one  married  to 
Christopher  Temple  Emmett,  and  another  to  Hans  Blackwood,  Lord  Duf- 
ferin,  —  John  Temple  (afterward  noticed),  and  William  Temple,  who  was 
twice  married,  leaving  a  son  Robert,  whose  three  sons  live  in  New  York. 
John,  the  second  son  of  the  emigrant,  was  an  officer  under  the  Crown,  and 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  Bowdoin,  afterward  Governor  of 
Massachusetts.  This  John  was  acknowledged  heir  to  the  baronetcy  in  1 786, 
and  left  a  son,  Sir  Grenville  Temple,  whose  grandson  is  the  eleventh  baro- 
net. A  daughter  of  Sir  John  Temple  married  Lieut.-Governor  Thomas 
Lindall  Winthrop,  of  Boston,  father  of  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop. 
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49.  John  Nelson,^  above-mentioned,  came  to  Boston  and  was  prominent 
in  the  Andres  period,  and  for  some  years  later.  By  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
Tailer,  he  had  two  sons ;  also  daughters,  who  married  Captain  Robert 
Temple,  Captain  Thomas  Steele,  Nathaniel  Hubbard,  and  Henry  Lloyd. 
His  son  Temple  Nelson  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Lieut. -Governor  John 
Wentworth,  of  New  Hampshire. 


SIR   CHARLES   HOBBY.' 


1  [See  his  portrait,  p.  15.  —  Ed.J  Lely."    As  Sir  Peter  died  before  Hobby  went  to 

2  [This  cut  follows  a  portrait  now  belonging  England,  this  authorship  has  been  discredited, 
to  the  Boston  Athenjeum,  and  on  deposit  at  the  and  the  assignment  given  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 
Art  Museum.  It  was  bequeathed  by  Mrs.  Wa-  Sir  Charles  had  been  captain  of  the  Artillery 
terhouse  to  the  Athenaeum  as  "  the  picture  of  my  Company  in  1702,  and  colonel  of  the  Boston 
kinsman.  Sir  Charles  Hobby,  done  by  Sir  Peter  regiment.     It  is  sometimes  said  that  his  knight- 
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50.  Samuel  Sewall  was  a  prominent  man  in  this  century,  and  his  for- 
tunate habit  of  keeping  a  diary  will  preserve  his  memory  for  generations. 
He  was  born  in  England,  son  of  Henry  Sewall  of  Rowley,  Mass.,  grandson 
of  Henry  Sewall,  mayor  of  Coventry.  Back  of  this  the  line  cannot  be  traced, 
and  the  emigrant  hither  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  a  very  conspicuous 
place.  Samuel  Sewall  married  the  only  child  of  John  Hull,  the  rich  mint- 
master,  and  in  1684  became  an  assistant.  He  was  made  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  under  the  new  charter,  and  was  chief-justice  from 
1718  to  1728,  when  he  resigned.  Of  his  children,  Samuel,  Jr.,  married 
Rebecca,  daughter  of  Governor  Joseph  Dudley ;  but  the  line  soon  f  eased  in 
the  name.  The  Rev.  Joseph,  another  son,  married  Elizabeth  Walley,  and 
had  a  son  who  married  Elizabeth  Quincy,  from  whom  came  Samuel,  also 
chief-justice;  descendants  of  the  name  still  reside  in  Boston  and  the 
vicinity.  The  daughters  of  Samuel  Sewall,  Sr.,  married  Grove  Hirst,  Samuel 
Gerrish,  and  the  Rev.  WiUiam  Cooper.^ 

51.  Isaac  Addington,  usually  called  Secretary  Addington,  was  the  son 
of  Isaac  Addington  and  Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas  Leverett.^  The  daugh- 
ters of  the  first  Isaac  married  Captain  Samuel  Moseley,  Nehemiah  Pearce, 
Captain  Eleazer  Davenport,  and  Colonel  Penn  Townsend.  Isaac  Addington, 
Jr.,  was  speaker  in  1685,  assistant  in  1686,  secretary  in  1690  and  for  nearly 
twenty- five  years  thereafter,  and  judge.  He  married,  first,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Griffith  Bowen,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  who  died  young ; 
and,  secondly,  Elizabeth  (Norton),  widow  of  Colonel  John  Wainwright, 
of  Ipswich. 

52.  The  Davenports  in  Boston  come  from  Eleazer  Davenport,  who  mar- 
ried Rebecca  Addington.  Their  oldest  child  was  Judge  Addington  Daven- 
port, a  member  of  the  Council,  etc.;  born  1670,  died  1736.  "He  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Wainwright ;  her  sisters  married  Adam  Win- 

j  /^  throp  and  Paul  Dudley,   The  judge  had 

if// /r  M/t    ^A  V-^-^-THJ       children,  — the  Rev.  Addington,  John, 

s/t'  d-  lLl^^~~W^LfiyUl4TJfj    Elizabeth,  wife  of  William  Dudley,  and 

/  Lucy,  who  married  the  Rev.  Ebenezer 

Turell.  The  Rev.  Addington  Davenport,  of  Trinity  Church,  married,  first, 
Jane,  daughter  of  Grove  Hirst;  and,  secondly,  Anne,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Faneuil.  John  Davenport,  the  other  son  of  the  judge,  married  Abigail, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Hutchinson. 

53.  In  the  notice,  in  Vol.  I.  p.  578  (No.  11),  of  the  Savage  family  we 

hood  was  given  for  his  share  in  the  Port  Royal  man  to  Harvard  College.     I  am  indebted  for 

Expedition  (see  this  vol.,  p.  105),  and  it  has  been  this  information  to  Colonel  Henry  Lee.  —  Ed.] 
even  alleged  that  a  consideration  of  ^800  had  1  [The  family  connections  of  Judge  Sewall 

something  to  do  with  it.   See  Hutchinson's  Mass.  are  elaborately  traced  by  Mr.  Whitmore  in  the 

5fl)/,  ii.  153.  His  sister  Judith  married  John  Col-  Sewall  Papers,  \.,  Introduction.     A  portrait  of 

man;  their  son  Benjamin  was  father  of  Judith  Samuel    Sewall    is    given  on   p.    148,   and    of 

Colman,  who  married  Thomas    Lee  ;    and  the  Joseph   Sewall   on  p.  241   of  the   present  vol- 

daughter  of  this  last,  Mrs.  Louisa  Lee  Water-  ume. Ed] 

house  (died  in  1863),  left  Hobby's  portrait  to  the  2  fgee  Addington  portraits  in  Vol.  I.,  pp. 

Athenzeum,  and  that  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Col-  576,  577.  — Ed.] 
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omitted  to  trace  Thomas,  son  of  the  first  Thomas  Savage.  This  son  mar- 
ried EUzabeth,  daughter  of  Joshua  Scottow,  and  had  Thomas,  Habijah,  and 
Arthur ;  also  daughters  EUzabeth  Wadsworth,  Faith  Waldo,  and  Lydia,  wife 
of  Timothy  Prout.  Thomas,  3d,  married  Margaret  Lynde,  and  had  two 
daughters,  —  Margaret,  wife  of  John  Alford,  and  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John 
Winslow.  Habijah  married  Hannah  Phillips,  and  had  sons  Thomas,  Ha- 
bijah, and  Arthur.  Arthur,  son  of  Thomas  Savage,  Jr.,  married  Faith 
Phillips,  and  had  sons  Arthur  and  Samuel-PhilHps.  This  last  named  mar- 
ried Sarah  Tyler;  he  presided  at  the  meeting  at  the  Old  South  which 
decided  that  the  tea  should  not  be  landed.  Of  his  children,  William  lived 
in  Jamaica  and  had  several  children,  of  whom  Hope  married  Lemuel  Shaw. 
Two  other  sons  of  Samuel  P.  Savage  were  Major  Joseph  and  Henry,  both 
officers  in  the  Revolution.  Of  their  sisters,  Lucy  married  Amos  Bigelow, 
Faith  married  Henry  Bass,  and  Sarah  married  George  Thatcher. 

54.  The  Phillips  family  has  long  been  known  and  esteemed  in  Boston. 
The  founder  was  the  Rev.  George  P.,  of  Watertown,  whose  son  the  Rev.  Sam- 
uel, of  Rowley,  was  father  of  Samuel  Phillips,  goldsmith,  of  Salem.  This  last 
married  Mary  Emerson,  a  granddaughter  of  Deputy-Governor  Symonds, 
and  had  two  sons,  —  the  Rev.  Samuel,  of  Andover,  and  Colonel  John,^  of 
Boston.  The  first  of  these  had  three  sons,  —  Samuel,  of  Andover,  and  John, 
of  Exeter  (who  were  the  founders  of  Phillips  Academy  in  Andover),  and 
William,  of  Boston.  Samuel,  son  of  the  last-named  Samuel,  was  lieut.- 
governor,  and  left  one  son.  Colonel  John.  William,  of  Boston,  married 
Abigail  Bromfield,  and  left  a  large  estate  to  his  son  William,  who  was  also 
lieut-governor.  This  last  William  had  two  sons,  Jonathan  and  Edward. 
The  former,  by  his  wife  Rebecca  Salisbury,  left  an  only  son  William,  who 
died  a  few  years  ago  leaving  an  enormous  fortune  to  a  distant  bearer  of 
the  name.  Edward  married,  first,  Mary  Salisbury,  and  secondly  Theresa 
Henshaw ;  and  by  the  latter  had  an  only  son,  Edward  B.  Phillips,  who  died 
in  1848,  and  left  $100,000  to  Harvard  College.  The  daughters  of  Lieut- 
Governor  William  Phillips  married  Samuel  H.  Walley  and  the  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Burgess.  The  other  branch,  springing  from  Colonel  John,  son  of  Samuel 
the  goldsmith,  was  more  especially  Bostonian.  By  his  wife,  Mary  Buttolph, 
this  John  had  William,  of  Boston,  who  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Jacob 
Wendell ;  and  had  Margaret  (who  was  the  wife  of  Judge  Samuel  Cooper,  of 
Boston)  and  John.  This  last  was  the  first  mayor  of  Boston ;  married  Sarah 
Walley,  and  had  sons  Thomas  W.,  the  Rev.  John  C,  George  W.,  Wendell, 
and  Grenville  T. ;  also  daughters  married  to  Francis  Jenks,  Alonzo  Gray, 
Dr.  Edward  Reynolds,  and  the  Rev.  George  W.  Blagden.  The  members  of 
this  generation  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  further  description. 

55.  The  Wendells  are  a  Dutch  family;  settled  at  Albany,  and  came  here 
in  the  last  century .^  Abraham  Wendell  died  here  in  1734,  leaving  a  son 
John,  who  married  Elizabeth  Quincy,  and  a  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  mar- 
ried Edmund  Quincy.      Jacob  Wendell,  brother  of  Abraham,  colonel  of 

1  [See  p.  468,  note.— Ed.]    2  [The  Wendell  arms  are  figured  in  the  Heraldic  Journal,  i.  49.— Ed.] 
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the  Boston  regiment,  councillor,  etc.,  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Dr.  James 
Oliver,  and  had  twelve  children.  The  sons  were  Jacob,  who  married  Eliza- 
beth Hunt,  John-Mico,  who  married  Catharine  Brattle,  and  Oliver.  The 
daughters  married  Richard  Wibird,  John  Hunt,  Nathaniel  Oliver,  Samuel 
Sewall,  William  Cooper,  John  Penhallow,  and  William  Phillips.  Judge 
Oliver  Wendell,  son  of  Jacob,  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Edward  Jack- 
son, and  had  Sarah,  who  married  the  Rev.  Abiel  Holmes ;  and  these  be- 
came the  parents  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

56.  James  Lloyd,  who  died  at  Boston  about  1693,  married,  first,  Gri- 
selda,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Sylvester,  and  secondly  Rebecca  Leverett. 
He  had  sons  Joseph  and  Henry,  the  latter  marrying  Rebecca,  daughter  of 
John  Nelson.  Of  their  ten  children,  Henry  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Lloyds 
of  Lloyd's  Neck,  L.  L ;  while  the  youngest  was  Dr.  James  L.,  of  Boston,  who 
died  in  18 10,  aged  eighty-two.  Dr.  James  Lloyd  married  Sarah  Comrin, 
and  had,  besides  a  daughter  Sarah  (wife  of  Leonard  Vassall  Borland),  a 
son  James.  This  last  was  an  eminent  merchant,  senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, etc.;  he  married  Hannah  Breck,  and  died  in  1831  without  issue.  His 
grand-nephew,  James  Lloyd  Borland,  dropped  the  last  name,  and  died  in 
1849,  aged  twenty-eight. 

57.  The  Borlands  begin  with  John,  of  Boston,  who  died  in  1726,  whose 
brother  Francis  was  minister  at  Glasford,  Scotland.  John  left  an  only  son 
Francis,  who  married  Jane  Lindall,  and  had,  with  two  sons,  a  daughter  Jane, 
wife  of  John  Still  Winthrop.  John  Borland,  son  of  Francis,  married  Anna 
Vassall,  and  had  twelve  children,  of  whom  Leonard  Vassall  Borland  married 
Sarah  Lloyd.  Their  son  John  was  father  of  James  Lloyd,  M.  Woolsey  Bor- 
land, and  Dr.  J.  Nelson  Borland,  of  Boston. 

58.  John  and  Samuel  Vassall,  of  London,  brothers,  were  among  the  first 
patentees  of  Massachusetts,  though  neither  came  here.  John's  son  was 
William,  who  came  over  here,  but  left  in  1646.  Samuel,  by  a  son  John,  had 
grandsons  William  and  Leonard,  born  at  Jamaica ;  and  Florentius,  son  of 
this  latter  William,  though  never  here,  owned  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Maine. 
Major  Leonard  Vassall,  above  noted,  came  here  before  1723,  and  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  Trinity  Church.  His  first  wife  was  Ruth  Gale,  by  whom 
he  had  seventeen  children;  his  second  wife  was  Widow  Phebe  (Penhallow) 
Gross,  who  survived  him,  and  married,  thirdly,  Hon.  Thomas  Greaves,  and 
fourthly  Francis  Borland.  The  surviving  children  were  sons  John,  Wil- 
liam, and  Henry;  also  daughters  married  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Steadman,  John 
Miller,  Jonathan  Prescott,  George  Ruggles,  John  Borland,  and  William 
Knight.  The  three  sons  of  Leonard  Vassall  were  prominent  in  Boston  and 
Cambridge.!  Colonel  John  Vassall  married,  first,  a  daughter  of  Lieut.-Gov- 
ernor  Spencer  Phips  ;  and  his  son  John  married  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Lieut- 
Governor  Thomas  Oliver,  to  whom  his  sister  Elizabeth  was  married.  He 
was  a  refugee.  William,  second  son  of  Leonard  Vassall,  married  Ann 
Davis,  and  secondly  Margaret  Hubbard.      He  was  sherifi"  of  Middlesex 

1  [See  the  Introduction,  p.  xxxi.  —  Ed.] 
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County,  and  a  mandamus  councillor;  he  had  sixteen  children,  and  was  a 
loyalist  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Colonel  Henry  Vassall,  third  son 
of  Leonard,  married  Penelope,  daughter  of  Isaac  Royall,  and  left  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Dr.  Charles  Russell. 

59.  The  Lindalls^  were  a  Salem  family,  whereof  Timothy  was  a  mer- 
chant here  from  1704  to  1715,  and  had  several  children  born  here.  He 
had  three  wives  and  seven  children,  but  only  one  daughter  lived  to  marry. 
This  was  Jane,  who  married  Francis  Borland ;  and,  as  she  was  an  heiress, 
the  name  of  Lindall  has  been  preserved  through  her  descendants.  It  is 
presumed,  but  not  ascertained,  that  the  wife  of  James  Pitts,  of  Boston,  be- 
longed to  this  family. 

60.  The  Brinleys,  of  Boston,  are  derived  from  Francis  Brinley,  of  New- 
port, R.  I.,  whose  son  Thomas  settled  in  Boston,  married  Mary  Apthorp,  and 
died  in  London  in  1693,  leaving  children,  —  Elizabeth  (wife  of  William 
Hutchinson)  and  Francis.  This  last  named  settled  in  Roxbury,^  and  mar- 
ried Deborah  Lyde,  and  had  five  sons  and  two  daughters;  the  latter 
married  Colonel  John  Murray  and  Godfrey  Malbone.  Of  the  sons,  Thomas 
was  a  mandamus  councillor,  and  lived  on  Harvard  Street;  he  married  his 
cousin  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  George  Cradock,  was  a  refugee,  and  left  no 
children.  Another  son,  Edward,  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Thomas  Tyler, 
and  left  many  descendants.  A  third  son,  Nathaniel,  also  married  his  cousin 
Catharine  Cradock,  was  a  resident  in  South  Street,  and  was  of  Tory  pro- 
clivities. He  removed  to  Tyngsborough,  where  his  son  Robert  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Pitts. 

61.  James  Pitts  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  late  comer  to  Boston,  though 
he  was  an  eminent  merchant,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  173 1.  He 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  Bowdoin,  and  had  sons  John,  Samuel, 
and  Lindall.  The  eldest  son,  John,  married  a  daughter  of  John  Tyng. 
The  second  son,  Samuel,  married  a  daughter  of  William  Davis,  and  had 
five  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  third  son,  Lindall,  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Timothy  Fitch,  of  Medford,  and  left  issue.  All  three  "of  the 
sons  were  prominent  on  the  side  of  the  patriots  at  the  Revolution,  and  the 
name  is  preserved  in  one  of  our  streets  to  the  present  day.^ 

62.  Charles  Apthorp,  who  died  in  Boston  in  1758,  aged  sixty  years,  was 
born  in  England  and  educated  at  Eton ;  he  was  a  merchant  here,  and  pay- 
master and  commissary  to  the  British  troops.  He  married  Grisel,  daughter 
of  John  and  Griselda  (Lloyd)  Eastwick,  whose  mother  was  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Lloyd.  The  family  chronicler  says  that  our  James  Lloyd  was  of  the 
same  family.  Charles  Apthorp  had  eighteen  children,  of  whom  fifteen  sur- 
vived him,  and  eleven  married.  The  sons  were  Charles  Ward  Apthorp,  of 
New  York ;  John,  who  went  to  England  and  married  a  sister  of  Sir  Horace 
Mann,  and,  returning  to  Boston,  married  secondly  Hannah  Greenleaf; 
James,  Thomas,  William,  and,  the  most  noted  one,  the  Rev.  East  Apthorp, 

'  [See  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  vii.  1 5.  —  Ed.] 
2  [See  F.  S.  Drake's  Town  of  Roxbury,  p.  327.  — Ed.]        s  [gee  Introduction,  p.  xlviii.  — Ed.] 
VOL.  II.  —  69. 
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Episcopal  minister  at  our  Cambridge.  He  married  here  a  daughter  of 
Foster  Hutchinson,  and  took  a  second  wife  after  his  return  to  England. 
The  daughters  of  Charles  Apthorp  married  Barlow  Trecothick,  Dr.  Thomas 
Bulfinch,  Nathaniel  Wheelwright,  James  McEvers,  and  Robert  Bayard.  The 
name  is  still  represented  among  us. 

63.  Samuel  Salisbury,  son  of  Nicholas  and  Martha  (Saunders)  Salisbury, 
was  born  in  1739,  and  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Samuel  Sewall.  He 
was  a  deacon  of  the  Old  South.  They  had  ten  children,  of  whom  two  sons 
and  six  daughters  married.  The  latter  married  Stephen  Higginson,  John 
Leverett,  Jonathan  Phillips,  John  Tappan,  Aaron  P.  Cleveland,  and  Edward 
Phillips.     Many  descendants  of  this  worthy  couple  remain.^ 

64.  The  Marions  were  long  in  public  service  here.  John  Marion,  who 
died  in  1705,  aged  eighty-five,  by  his  wife  Sarah  had  five  sons  and  three 
daughters.  His  oldest  son,  John,  was  deacon  of  the  First  Church,  and  was 
twice  married;  by  his  first  wife,  Ann,  he  had  a  son  Joseph,  and  by  his 
second  wife.  Prudence  Balston,  he  had  none;  he  died  in  1728,  aged 
seventy-seven.  Joseph,  son  of  John,  Jr.,  was  a  notary  public,  register  of 
probate,  and,  in  17 14,  secretary /ro  tern.  He  married  Ellen,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Bridge  of  the  First  Church ;  and  had  daughters  married 
to  Theodore  Cooke,  William  Story,  Thomas  Dodge,  and  John  Jenkins. 
Samuel  Marion,  another  son  of  the  first  John,  was  twice  married,  —  his 
second  wife  being  Mary,  daughter  of  Deacon  Edward  Wilson,  —  and  had 
three  sons,  who  left  issue.  These  were  Samuel  (whose  three  wives  were 
Mary  EUis,  Mary  Moss,  and  Ann  Phillips),  Isaac,  who  married  Rebecca 
Knight,  and  John,  who  married  Dorothy  Tudor. 

65.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Bridge,  who  came  here  in  1704,  was  installed  as 
colleague  at  the  First  Church  in  the  year  following.  Besides  the  daughter, 
Ellen,  who  married  Joseph  Marion  as  above  noted,  he  had  Elizabeth  (wife 
of  Bryant  Parrot),  Lydia  (married  Benjamin  Gray),  Copia  (married  Richie 
Love),  and  Sarah  (married  John  Gorman). 

66.  The  Quincy  family  has  been  long  identified  with  Boston.  Edmund, 
the  emigrant,  arrived  in  Boston,  Sept.  4,  1633,  but  the  next  year  settled  at 
Mount  Wollaston,  now  Quincy,  and  had  a  daughter,  Judith,  who  married 
John  Hull,  and  an  only  son,  Edmund,  who  married  Joanna  Hoar,  and  who 
had  daughters  married  to  DavJd  Hubbard,  Ephraim  Savage,  the  Rev.  John 
Rayner,  Jr.,  the  Rev.  D.  Gookin,  John  Hunt,  William  Savil,  and  the  Rev.  D. 
Baker.  The  eldest  son  of  Edmund,  Jr.,  Daniel,  married  Ann  Shepard,  and 
had  a  son  John,  councillor  and  speaker,  who  married  Elizabeth  Norton,  A 
daughter  of  this  John  married  the  Rev.  William  Smith,  whose  daughter 
married  President  John  Adams.  The  line  of  Daniel  continued  only  in 
female  branches.  Judge  Edmund  Quincy,  son  of  Edmund,  Jr.,  by  a  second 
wife  (daughter  of  Major-General  Gookin,  and  widow  'of  the  Rev.  John  Eliot, 
Jr.),  married  Dorothy  Flynt.  He  was  agent  of  the  colony  to  England, 
and  died  there  in  1738,  leaving  sons  Edmund  and  Josiah,  and  daughters 

1  [See  Sewall  Papers,  i.  xxxiv.  —  Ed.] 
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married  to  John  Wendell  and  Edward  Jackson.  Of  these,  Edmund  married 
Elizabeth  Wendell  and  had  nine  children,  from  whom  there  are  numerous 
descendants,  both  of  the    yn  /  O  , 

Quincy    name    and    of^^JJfe^,      ^    /  0      ^^„,    ,;, 

other   families.      Josiah  '  (y/^l//lc^lCl^^'/f4^^ 

Quincy,^  younger  son  of 
Judge  Edmund,  married 
three  times;  his  second 
son,  Samuel,  was  the 
solicitor  general,  and  a  refugee.  His  third  son,  Josiah,  Jr.,  was  an  ardent 
patriot,  and  died  on  his  return  from  Europe  in  1775,  leaving  by  his  wife, 
Abigail  Phillips,  an  only  child,  Josiah.^  This  latter,  the  well-known  mayor 
of  Boston  from  1823  to  1828,  who  died  in  1864  aged  ninety-two,  was  long 
the  best  known  and  most  evident  representative  citizen  here.  By  his  wife, 
Eliza  S.  Morton,  he  had  Josiah,  Jr.,  also  mayor  of  Boston  (whose  children 
are  Josiah  P.  and  General  Samuel  M.),  and  Edmund,  known  as  an  able  writer 
and  an  ardent  abolitionist. 

67.  Colonel  Thomas  Fitch,  a  representative  and  councillor,  who  died  in 
1736,  was  son  of  Thomas  and  Martha  (Fiske)  Fitch,  and  probably  grandson 
of  Zachary  Fitch,  of  Dedham.  Thomas  Fitch  married  Abiel,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Danforth,  and  had  a  son  (who  married  Martha,  but  died  s.  p.  be- 
fore the  father),  and  also  a  daughter  Mary,  wife  of  Lieut.-Governor  Andrew 
Oliver.  Fitch's  heirs  were  his  daughter,  Martha-Allen,  and  grandson  An- 
drew, alias  Thomas  Fitch  Oliver ;  his  other  relatives  were  his  sister  Sarah, 
wife  of  Thomas  Warren,  and  Mary,  wife  of  Thomas  Hunt.  Colonel  Fitch 
deserves  mention  as  having  owned  a  large  section  of  Boston  Common,  lying 
on  the  northerly  side  of  Boylston  Street.^ 

68.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  Clark  family  (Vol.  I.  p.  586, 
No.  37),  following  Savage's  account.  This  proves  to  be  erroneous  in  some 
respects.  Colonel  Thomas  Clark,  the  speaker  and  assistant,  married  Mary, 
sister  of  Israel  Stoughton,  and  had  only  two  children,  —  Mehitable  Warren 
and.  Elizabeth,  wife  successively   of  John  Freke  and  EHsha  Hutchinson. 

"^The  other  Thomas  Clark,  his  contemporary,  was  captain  in  Colonel  T.  C.'s 
regiment,  owned  land  on  Boylston  Street,  was  a  locksmith  or  blacksmith, 
and  a  reputable  citizen.  He  had  an  only  son  Thomas,  and  daughters  Leah 
Baker,  Deborah  Byfield,  and  Elizabeth  Stevens.  Thomas  Clark,  Jr.,  mari- 
ner, had  a  daughter  Hannah,  wife  of  John  Maudsley,  of  Dorchester ;  went 

to  England  and  married  again,  Judith  (who  remarried Grafton),  and 

had  a  daughter  Theodosia,  who  married  a  Sherman.  Elizabeth-Stevens 
above  named,  died  a  childless  widow.  Leah,  wife  of  Thomas  Baker,  had 
four  children,  —  Thomas  and  John,  Rachel  (wife  of  George  Waldron)  and 
Mary.     In  noticing  the  John  Clarks  an  omission  was  also  made.    The  Dr. 

'  [See  his  portrait,  p.  121.  —  Ed.]  '  [See    Introduction,   p.  xxxvii,   where  the 

2  [Portraits  o£  the  second  and  third  Josiahs  transmission  of  these  estates,  now  a  part  of  the 
will  be  given  in  a  later  volume  —  Ed.]  Common,  is  traced.  —  Ed.] 
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John  C.  who  married  Martha  Whittingham  was  son  of  an  earlier  Dr.  John, 
of  Newbury,  who  married  Martha,  sister  of  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  and 
came  to  Boston  to  practise;  he  died  in  1664.  The  second  Dr.  John  Clark, 
besides  the  son  Dr.  John  who  was  speaker,  etc.,  had  a  son  William — born  in 
1670,  died  in  1742  — who  was  a  great  merchant.  He  lived  in  Clark  Square, 
in  a  fine  house  afterward  bought  and  occupied  by  Sir  Henry  Frankland.^ 
He    left    a   widow    Sarah,    sons    Robert    and    Benjamin,    and    daughters 

Sarah,  Rebecca,  and  Martha. 
The  third  Dr.  John  Clark, 
speaker,  etc.,  had  three  wives, 
—  Sarah  Shrimpton,  EHzabeth 
Hutchinson,  and  Sarah  Crisp. 
His  son  Dr.  John  (4)  had  sons 
John  and  William,  and 
a  daughter  who  married 
^^y^^  the  Rev.  Jonathan  May- 
hew.  The  son  John,  the 
fifth  doctor,  had  a  son 
Dr.  John,  sixth,  who 
married  Abigail  Tailer, 
and  was  father  of  the  seventh  Dr.  John  Clark,  who  had  an  only  daughter 
Emily,  wife  of  Joseph  Merriam,  of  Lexington.  Another  family  of  Clarks 
may  be  here  mentioned.  The  Rev.  Jonas  Clark,  of  Lexington,  who  married 
Lucy  Bowes,  granddaughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Hancock,  had  sons  Thomas 
(town  clerk  of  Boston  1809-22,  and  clerk  of  the  common  council  1822-32), 
John  (a  distinguished  physician),  and  Henry,  whose  son  Henry  G.  was 
city  physician  for  many  years.  This  family  springs  from  Hugh  Clark  of 
Watertown  and  Roxbury. 

69.  Edward  Bromfield,  third  son  of  Henry  Bromfield,  of  Haywood 
House,  CO.  Hants,  was  born  in  1648,  and  came  to  Boston  in  1675, 
where  he  was  a  representative  and  councillor.  His  second  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Danforth,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  married 
to  the  Rev.  John  Webb,  and  a  son  Edward.  The  latter  married  Abigail  Coney, 
and  was  a  representative  for  the  town  on  the  liberal  side.  His  sons  were 
Edward,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  a  youth  of  great  promise, 
Thomas,  an  eminent  merchant  in  London,  and  John ;  his  daughters  married 
William  Phillips,  Jeremiah  Powell,  and  William  Powell.  The  son  John 
married  Ann  Roberts  in  1774,  and  was  father  of  John  Bromfield,  a  Boston 
merchant  who  died  in  1849,  and  who,  besides  giving  twenty- five  thousand 
dollars  to  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  left  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
charitable  purposes.^ 


'  [See  Introduction,  p.  xi.  —  Ed.] 

2  [These  are  respectively  of  the  Boston  Chi- 

rurgeon,  dated  1684,  and  of  the  speaker  of  1709. 

See  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  April,  i860, 

p.  171.— Ed.] 


'  [There  is  an  account  of  the  Bromfield  family, 
by  D.  D.  Slade,  in  the  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal. 
Reg.,  187 1 ;  see  also  Heraldic  Journal,  iii.  187. 
A  view  of  the  Bromfield  Mansion  on  Beacon 
Street  is  given  in  Mr.  Bynner's  chapter.  —  Ed.] 
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70.  We  have  briefly  mentioned  the  Payne  family  (Vol.  I.  p.  581,  No.  22), 
but  it  deserves  a  further  notice.  Tobias  Payne,  of  Fownhope,  co.  Here- 
ford, was  bred  as  a  merchant  in  Hamburg;  then  went  to  Barbadoes,  and 
came  here  in  1666.  He  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  John  Winslow  and 
widow  of  Miles  Standish,  by  whom  he  had  an  only  child,  William.  The 
widow  married,  thirdly,  Richard  Middlecott.  William  Payne  married,  first, 
Mary,  daughter  of  ^ 
James  Taylor,  and  ^^f-^^  /n  /\C 
secondly  Margaret  j^^Si  '^  ♦"^Tx^T'ui- 
Stewart,  of  Ips-  v^_^  Vs„_^ 
wich ;   he  was  col-  ' 

lector,  sheriff",  and  commissioner  of  the  excise,  and  died  in  1735,  leaving 
a  large  family.  The  daughters  married  Jonathan  Sewall,  John  Colman,  Jr., 
and  John  Phillips ;  of  the  sons,  Tobias  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Kenelm 
Winslow,  and  had  an  only  daughter ;  John  was  register  of  probate,  and 
Edward  was  a  merchant.  This  last-named  Edward  married  Rebecca  Amory, 
and  had  Rebecca,  wife  of  Governor  Christopher  Gore,  and  William,  who 
married  Lucy,  daughter  of  Ellis  Gray  and  widow  of  Dr.  William  J.  B. 
Dobell;  he  left  twin  sons,  Edward  W.  and  William  E.,  who  both  died  un- 
married. Mary  and  Sarah,  twins,  sisters  of  Edward,  lived  with  him  in  the 
large  double  house  on  Beacon  Street,  next  west  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum. 
We  have  already  noted  that  the  widow  of  Tobias  Payne  married,  thirdly, 
Richard  Middlecott.  They  had  children,  —  Edward,  who  went  to  England, 
"  where  he  purchased  his  Father's  Life  in  an  estate  at  Wormister  of  ;^30o 
per  ann.,  which  was  entailed  on  him  by  his  Uncle;  "  Mary,  who  married 
Henry  Gibbs,  "  son  of  Counsellor  Gibbs  of  Barbados ;  "  Jane,  who  married 
/P  /^  Elisha  Cooke ;  and  Sarah,  who  mar- 

C^>^^Z^^/     UJcn^cc/lj^^     "^'^  L°"'^  Boucher,  a  merchant,  who 

^ had  children, — Ann,  Sarah,  and  Jane, 

^::::^ —  besides  three  who  died  young.     He 

was  lost  at  sea  in  1715,  but  there  was  a  Louis  Boucher  in  1742,  member 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church. 

71.  James  Taylor,  long  treasurer  of  the  province,  was  the  son  of  Chris- 
topher Taylor,  leather-dresser  of  London.  He  left  two  sons,  Christopher 
and  William,  and  daughters  married  to  John  Kellsoll,  of  New  York,  David 
Craigie,  Edward  Pell,  William  Payne,  William  Robie,  Samuel  Phips,  and 
Christopher  Jacob  Lawton.  Christopher  died  unmarried ;  William  moved 
to  Lynn,  where  his  father  had  a  large  estate,  and  had  only  two  daughters,  — 
Rebecca,  wife  of  Timothy  Orne,  and  Anne,  wife  of  Benjamin  Parker.  This 
family,  so  soon  extinct  in  the  male  line,  seems  not  to  be  related  to  that 
of  Lieut.-Governor  William  Tailer.     (See  ante,  No.  42.) 

72.  The  Eliots  are  certainly  entitled  to  mention  here,  although  that  old 
landmark,  Eliot  Street,  is  likely  to  lose  its  name.  The  famous  "  Apostle  to 
the  Indians,"  the  Rev.  John  Eliot,i  had  brothers  Philip,  Jacob,  of  Boston, 

1  [It  may  be  worth  while  to  record  here  that  Small,  of  the  Indian  Primer  of  1669  (see  Vol.  I. 
a  second  edition,  1880,  of  the  reprint  edited  by    p.  478)  has  been  issued  with  an  account  and  fac- 
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and  Francis,  of  Braintree.  John  left  descendants  now  mostly  in  Connecticut. 
Philip  had  only  daughters  married  to  John  Smith,  Richard  Withington,  and 
John  Aldis;  Francis  had  only  daughters  married  to  Caleb  Hobart,  John 
Poulter,  John  Whitmore,  and  Stephen  Willis.  Jacob  had  sons  Jacob  and 
Asaph,'  and  daughters  who  married  Theophilus  Frary,  Thomas  Wyborne, 

Peter  Hobart,  and  Thomas  Downes.  Asaph 
Eliot  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Rich- 
ard Davenport,    and    had   Elizabeth,  wife 
of  Isaac   Royall,  and  John,  who   married 
Sarah  Downes.     Jacob  Eliot,  Jr.,  married 
Mary,  widow  of  William  Wilcox  of  Cam- 
~^  bridge,  and  had,  with  daughters  married 
to    Elizur   Holyoke    and   William    Davis, 
(/~^         ^//^ ^         three  sons,  Joseph,  Benjamin,  and  Jacob. 
/   ''^'*^—     CA^U-o^^  The  last  two  died  without  issue.     Joseph 

married  Silence,-  and  had  Deacon  John 
and  Rev.  Jacob ;  of  whom  John  married 
thrice,  and  had  a  son  Joseph,  of  Needham,  and  two  daughters.  The 
Rev.  Jacob  Eliot,  of  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  died  in  1766,  aged  sixty-five, 
leaving  sons  from  whom  there  may  be  issue  of  the  name.  These  Eliots  and 
their  relatives  owned  a  large  tract  at  what  was  then  the  South  End  of  the 
town.  The  Eliot  house  was  where  the  Boylston  Market^  is,  and  their  land 
reached  from  Washington  Street  west  to  the  Back  Bay.  Through  it  Eliot 
Street  was  laid  out,  and  the  Frarys,  Downes,  Lowders,  and  other  allied  names 
will  be  found  on  deeds  of  all  that  property.  There  was  another  noted 
family  whose  name  is  more  properly  spelled  EUiott,  but  later  generations 
have  adopted  the  shorter  spelling.  Two  generations  of  Andrew  Elliotts 
were  of  Beverly ;  the  third  was  a  bookseller  of  Boston,  and  died  in  1 749. 
His  son,  Samuel  Eliot,  married  Elizabeth  Marshall,  and  had  Samuel,  a 
noted  merchant  here.  The  latter  was  father  of  William  H.  and  our  late 
mayor,  Samuel  A.  Eliot.  Charles  W.,  the  son  of  the  mayor,  is  President  of 
Harvard  College;  and  Samuel,  son  of  William  H.,  was  President  of  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  and  later  was  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  this  city.  The 
Rev.  Andrew  Eliot,  uncle  of  the  mayor,  was  minister  of  the  New  North 
Church ;  and  his  son,  the  Rev.  John  Eliot,  was  the  author  of  the  well  known 
biographical  dictionary. 

73.  Andrew  Belcher  of  Cambi;;idge  (son  of  Andrew  B.,  who  married 
Elizabeth  Danforth)  married  at  Hartford  the  daughter  of  Jonathan  Gilbert. 
He  came  to  Boston,  was  a  prosperous  merchant,  and  a  councillor.     He 


simile  of  A  Christian  Ccrvenanting  Confession,  fol- 
lowing a  copy  of  the  broadside,  in  Indian  and 
English,  preserved  in  the  University  Library  at 
Edinburgh,  and  which  is  marked  as  having  been 
brought  from  New  England  in  1690.  Mr.  Small 
supposes  it  unique,  and  it  may  be  in  that  form, 
for  it  varies  typographically  and  textually  from 
the  only  copy  known  to  us  heretofore,  and  which 


is  owned,  as  stated  in  Vol .  I.  p.  467,  by  the  Con- 
gregational Library  in  Boston.  —  Ed.] 

1  [These  autographs  are  respectively  of  date, 
1685,  1708,  and  1732.  There  is  an  account  of 
the  Eliot  family  in  the  New  England  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Register,  July,  1869,  p.  336. 
—  Ed.] 

■^  See  Introduction,  p.  xxxvii. 
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married,  secondly,  Hannah,  widow  of  Isaac  Walker  and  daughter  of  The- 
ophilus  Frary,  and  owned  land  next  to  the  Eliots  on  Washington  Street. 
His  daughters  married  George  Vaughan,  Daniel  Oliver,  Oliver  Noyes ; 
his  son  Jonathan  was  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  1730-41,  and 
died  Governor   of    New  Jersey. 

The   governor    married,    first,    a    ~'       y^ ^  /^        f 

daughter  of  Lieut.-Governor  Par- 
tridge, of  New  Hampshire,  and  had  a  daughter  married  to  Byfield  Lyde, 
besides  sons  Andrew  and  Jonathan,  the  latter  of  whom  was  Chief-Justice  of 
Nova  Scotia.  There  was  an  early  settler  named  Edward  Belcher,  who  lived 
on  Boylston  Street,  and  who  had  a  son  Edward,  Jr.'  Edward,  Sr.,  married, 
secondly.  Christian,  sister  of  WiUiam  Talmage,  and  their  only  daughter 
married  Samuel  Flack.  All  these  parties  are  to  be  found  on  our  early 
deeds,  but  no  relationship  is  known  between  Edward  Belcher  and  the  family 
at  Cambridge. 

74.  Nathaniel  Williams,  H.  C.  1693,  whose  father  and  grandfather  bore 
the  same  names,  was  fitted  for  the  ministry,  but  he  became  the  successor  of 
Master  Cheever  of  the  Boston  school.  He  served  from  1703  to  1734,  and 
was  succeeded  by  John  Lovell,  who  served  till  the  Revolution.  Nathaniel 
Williams  married  Anne,  only  surviving  child  of  Dr.  Samuel  Bradstreet,  of 
Jamaica,  who  was  the  oldest  son  of  Governor  Simon  Bradstreet.  Deacon 
Jonathan  Williams  of  the  First  Church,  who  died  in  1737,  was  the  son  of 
Deacon  Robert  Williams.  He  married  Mary  Hunlock,  granddaughter  of 
Samuel  Sendall,  and  had  sons  Jonathan  and  Sendall ;  his  second  wife  was 
the  widow  of  James  Townsend,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  Rebecca,  wife 
of  Thaddeus  Mason.  The  grandson  of  this  latter  was  the  late  Rev.  Thad- 
deus  Mason  Harris  of  Dorchester ;  and  kis  grandsons,  Charles  and  Edward 
D.,  are  well  known  to  the  present  generation  of  Bostonians.  Many  other 
bearers  of  the  name  have  lived  here,  but  most  of  them  are  probably 
descendants  of  Robert  Williams,  of  Roxbury.^  That  branch,  indeed,  has 
been  prolific  in  distinguished  scions,  but  their  history  is  outside  our  limits. 

75.  Although  much  has  been  written  about  the  Winslows,  little  can  be 
found  in  print  about  the  Boston  line.  John,  brother  of  Governor  Edward, 
married  Mary  Chilton;  was  a  merchant  in  Boston,  and  died  in  1674.  His 
daughters  married  Robert  Latham,  Edward  Gray,  Miles  Standish,  Tobias 
Payne,  and  Richard  Middlecott ;  his  surviving  sons  were  John,  Edward,  Jo- 
seph, Samuel,  Isaac,  and  Benjamin.  Of  these,  Edward  married,  first,  Sarah 
Hilton,  and  secondly  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  Hutchinson.  He  had 
sons  John  and  Edward,  the  latter  of  whom  married  Hannah,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Joshua  Moody.  He  was  sheriff  of  Suffolk  County,  1722-41,  and 
judge  C.  C.  P.     His  sons  were  Joshua,  WiUiam,  Samuel,  Isaac,  and  John, 

1  [See  Introduction,  p.  xxxv.  —  Ed.]  minuteness  in  a  volume.  The  Genealogy  and His- 

2  [The  genealogy  of  the  Roxbury  Williams     tory  of  the  Family  of  Williams,  by  Stephen  W. 
family  was  one  of  the  earliest  traced  out  with     Williams,  published  at  Greenfield  in  1847.— Ed.] 
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all  prominent  citizens  of  Boston  from  1740  to  1770.  His  son  Isaac,  a  loyal- 
ist, was  father  of  Isaac,  who  married  Mary  Davis ;  and  had  sons  George, 
Benjamin,  and  Edward,  all  merchants  in  Boston  within  the  memory  of  the 
present  generation.^  Many  other  branches  of  the  family  have  been  resident 
among  us,  and  Rev.  Hubbard  Winslow  and  Rev.  Miron  Winslow  are  espe- 
cially worthy  of  remembrance. 

'j6.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Willard,  pastor  of  the  Old  South,  died  in  1707, 
having  had  by  his  two  wives,  Abigail  Sherman  and  Eunice  Tyng,  twenty- 
one  children.  Yet  of  all  this  large  family  the  only  descendants  of  the  name 
are  to  be  traced  to  his  son  John  Willard,  of  Jamaica,  through  his  son  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Willard  of  Biddeford,  Me.  Another  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  was 
Josiah  Willard,  secretary  of  the  province  for  many  years,  who  married 
Katherine  Allen  and  Hannah  Clark,  but  left  no  sons.  Daniel,  brother  of 
Rev.  Samuel,  had  a  son  Edward  of  Jamaica,  whose  daughter  Mary  married 
Dr.  Edward  Ellis,  of  Boston ;  her  sister  married  a  Mr.  Hope.  Henry  Hope, 
son  of  this  last,  having  lost  his  parents,  was  placed  in  charge  of  his  aunts 
here,  and  thence  went  to  London  and  Amsterdam.  He  succeeded  his 
uncle,  Adrian  Hope,  in  the  great  banking-house  in  the  latter  city,  and 
died  in  London,  unmarried,  in  181 1.  His  sister,  Mrs.- Harriet  Goddard, 
left  three  daughters.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Willard  of  Biddeford,  above-noted, 
married  Abigail  Wright,  and  died  in  1741,  leaving  four  children,  —  Rev. 
John,  William,  Rev.  Joseph,  and  Eunice.  Of  these  Rev.  John  had  three 
sons,  ministers,  and  William  had  one  son,  a  minister;  Rev.  Joseph  was 
President  of  Harvard,  and  had  sons  Augustus,  Sidney,  and  Joseph,  clerk 
of  the  superior  court  1856-65.  The  son  of  the  last  was  Major  Sidney  Wil- 
lard, who  fell  at  Fredericksburg,  well  known  to  and  deeply  lamented  by 
our  citizens. 

TT.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Walley,  rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Whitechapel,  Lon- 
don, came  here  in  1663  with  sons  John  and  Thomas.  Of  these,  John  was  a 
councillor,  and  commanded  the  expedition  against  Quebec  in  1690.  He  was 
afterward  judge  of  the  superior  court,  and  died  in  1712.  He  had  daughters 
married  to  Charles  Chauncy  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Sewall,  and  a  son  John. 
This  last  married  Bethiah  Eyre,  and  had  sons  Rev.  John  (who  died  s. p.) 
and  Thomas,  who  was  a  merchant  in  Boston,  who  by  wife  Sarah  Hurd  had 
daughters  married  to  J.  Langdon  and  Mayor  John  Phillips.  Thomas  Walley 
had  also  sons  Thomas  (who  had  twelve  children)  and  Samuel  Hall  Walley; 
this  last  named  married  Miriam  Phillips,  and  had  a  son,  Samuel  Hurd  Wal- 
ley, who  died  a  few  years  ago,  a  lawyer,  a  representative  in  Congress,  and 
well  known  in  the  days  of  the  Whig  supremacy  here. 

78.  William  Ballentine  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  here,  and  by  wife 
Hannah  Holland  had  twelve  children.  His  son.  Captain  John  Ballentine, 
was  a  representative,  and  by  wife  Lydia  had  sons  John  and  William.  John 
Ballentine,  Jr.,  his  son,  was  of  Harvard  College,  clerk  C.  C.  P.,  and  register 
of  deeds  for  Suffolk.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Adam  Winthrop,  and 
1  [See  note  in  this  volume,  p.  124.  —  Ed.] 
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had  sons  John,  Mary,  and  William.  Of  these,  John  was  a  minister  at  West- 
field,  and  died  in  1776;  he  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Luther  Gay,  and 
had  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  name  frequently  occurs  on  our 
records. 

79.  A  family  of  the  very  similar  name  of  Valentine  has  long  lived  here. 
The  founder  was  John  Valentine,  an  Englishman,  a  lawyer,  notary,  etc.,  who 
died  in  1724.  He  married  Mary,  only  child  of  Samuel  Lynde,  and  had 
seven  children.  The  oldest  son  went  to  England,  where  he  inherited  an 
estate;  his  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Jarvis  Ballard.  The  sons  of  John  were 
of  Hopkinton  and  Fall  River ;  but  many  of  the  descendants  of  the  name 
have  returned  to  Boston,  and  have  been  engaged  in  business  here. 

80.  The  Cushings  are  of  a  family  which  first  settled  at  Hingham,  be- 
ginning with  Matthew  Gushing.     John,  his  youngest  son,  was  an  assistant, 
ma'rried    Sarah    Hawkes, 
and  had  a  son  Thomas, 
of   Boston,    who    was    a      ^  ^  /I 
councillor.   This  last  mar-    (  ^jO-l^-LQAJotCjkinoAuJi/^ 
ried     Deborah     Thaxter   *                                  '                      /f {y 

and   Mary  Wensley,  and 

had  several  children.  His  son  Thomas  was  speaker,  and  married  a 
daughter  of  Edward  Bromfield,  by  whom  he  had  Thomas,  speaker  and 
lieutenant-governor,  1780-88.  The  family  has  been  especially  famous  for 
the  number  of  judges  it  has  furnished,  —  three  to  our  supreme  court,  one 
to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  and  others  to  inferior  courts.  As 
their  main  home  has  been  so  near  Boston,  many  of  the  name  have  been  citi- 
zens here ;  and  the  present  generation  will  remember  the  famous  merchant 
John  P.  Gushing,  son  of  Robert  C.  and  grandson  of  John  G.  of  Belle  House, 
Scituate.  All  the  bearers  of  the  name  here  are  probably  descended  from 
Matthew  Gushing  of  Hingham. 

81.  The  Huguenot  element  in  Boston  has  furnished  us  with  several  prom- 
inent names.^  The  Bowdoins,  Faneuils,  Johonnots,  Olivers,  Sigourneys, 
Brimmers,  Boutineaus,  and  Mascarenes  have  all  filled  an  important  place 
in  our  history.  Pierre  Baudouin  came  from  Rochelle,  in  France,  to  Casco 
Bay  in  1687.  He  had  sons  James  and  John,  —  the  name  becoming  Bowdoin 
in  this  generation,  —  and  daughters  married  to  Robins  and  to  Stephen  Bou- 
tineau.  His  son  John  went  to  Virginia,  where  his  descendants  still  live; 
James  successively  married  Sarah  Gampbell,  Hannah  Portage,  and  Mehitable 
Lillie.  His  daughters  married  Balthazar  Bayard,  James  Pitts,  and  Thomas 
Flucker ;  his  oldest  son,  by  wife  Phebe  Murdock,  had  a  daughter  who  married 

yjj  ^      her  cousin.     James,  the  youngest  son 

v._^        ^—c,       o'  ^^^  ^^g  Governor  of  this  State.     His 

only  son  left  no  issue ;  his  daughter  married  Sir  John  Temple,  baronet,  and 
had  a  daughter  who  married  Lieut.-Governor  Thomas  L.  Winthrop.     James 

"  [See  also  the  chapter  on  "  The  French  Protestants  in  Boston  "  in  this  volume.  —  Ed.] 
VOL.  II.  —  70. 
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Temple,  son  of  Sir  John,  took  the  name  of  Bowdoin,  as  did  his  son ;  but 
this  line  is  extinct.  Bowdoin  College,  however,  will  remain  as  a  testimony 
to  the  public  spirit  of  this  famous  family. 

82.  The  Faneuils  —  three  brothers  named  Andrew,  Benjamin,  and  John 
—  were  settled  here  as  early  as  1691.  John  returned  to  France;  Andrew 
acquired  a  large  fortune,  and  died  in  1737-38,  leaving  it  to  his  nephew  Peter. 
This  was  the  son  of  Benjamin,  and  he  had  a  brother  Benjamin,  with  sisters 
married  to  Gillam  Phillips,  Addington  Davenport,  James  Boutineau,  and 
John  Jones.  Peter  lived  in  great  splendor  for  five  years,  dying  in  1742-43  ; 
and  his  gift  of  Faneuil  Hall  for  a  market-house  and  town  hall  has  made  his 
name  a  perpetual  remembrance.^  Benjamin,  Jr.,  brother  of  Peter,  inherited 
the  estate,  and  died  in  1785.  By  his  wife  Mary  Cutler  he  had  sons  Benja- 
min and  Peter,  and  a  daughter  Mary,  wife  of  George  Bethune.  This  last 
Benjamin  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Addington  Davenport,  was  a  royalist,  a 
consignee  of  the  tea,  a  refugee,  and  died  in  England.  Peter  went  to  Mon- 
treal and  the  West  Indies,  and  returned  to  Boston  after  his  father's  death. 

83.  Daniel  Johonnot,  one  of  the  Huguenot  church,  died  in  1748,  leav- 
ing sons  Zachary,  Andrew,  and  Francis,  and  a  daughter  Marianne  Boyer. 
Of  these,  Andrew  married  a  daughter  of  Antoine  Olivier;  Daniel  married 
Sarah  Hood  and  Mary,  widow  of  Thomas  Edwards ;  Andrew  married  Mary 
Nichols;  Susanna  married  Lazarus  Le  Barron  ;  Margaret  married  Dimond 
Morton,  and  William  married  Sarah  Bayley.  Daniel  Johonnot,  son  of 
Andrew,  had  sons  Daniel,  Andrew,  Oliver,  and  William,  and  removed  to 
Middletown,  Conn.,  where  he  died.  Oliver  married  his  cousin  Mary  Ed- 
wards, served  gallantly  in  the  navy  during  the  Revolution,  and  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanics  Association.  He 
died  in  1847  aged  87,  leaving  children,  —  Andrew,  Ohver,  and  Mary;  and 
the  name  still  continues. 

84.  Antoine  Olivier,  the  Huguenot,  had  by  wife  Mary  fifteen  children 
born  between  1712  and  1731,  the  last  seven  at  Annapolis  Royal  in  Nova 
Scotia.  Susanna  married  Andrew  Johonnot.  Daniel  had  a  wife  Bethiah, 
and  was  known  by  the  name  of  Oliver.  It  has  been  found  impossible  to 
trace  out  this  line  satisfactorily,  since  the  English  name  of  Oliver  is  often 
found  on  our  records;  but  the  family  was  represented  here  in  1850  by 
George  Stuart  Johonnot  Oliver. 

85.  Andrew  Sigourney  died  here  in  1727,  aged  89;  his  wife  was  prob- 
ably Marie,  sister  of  Antoine  Olivier.  He  had  a  son  Andrew,  who  married 
Mary  Germaine,  and  had  daughters  Susanna,  wife  of  Martin  Brimmer, 
Mary,  married  John  Baker,  and  Hannah,  married  Samuel  Dexter ;  also  sons 
Andrew,  Anthony,  and  Daniel.  Andrew,  3d,  married  Mary  Ronchon  and 
had  twelve  children  ;  Daniel,  his  brother,  married  Mary  Varney  and  Joanna 
Tileston,  and  had  ten  children ;  Anthony  married  Mary  Waters  and  Eliza- 
beth Whittemore,  and  had  five  children.  The  name  has  been  widely  spread 
in  this  community,  and  we  especially  note  Andrew  Barker  Sigourney,  town 

'  [See  his  portrait,  p.  260.  —  Ed.] 
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treasurer  from  1814  to  1820.  Samuel  Dexter,  who  married  Hannah  Sigour- 
ney,  was  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Dexter,  and  a  strong  patriot.  His  son 
Samuel,  who  married  Katherine  Gordon  (his  sister  married  Judge  Artemas 
Ward),  was  an  eminent  lawyer  here,  a  Senator,  and  Secretary  successively  of 
War,  the  Treasury,  and  of  State,  under  John  Adams.     He  died  in  1816. 

86.  Martin  Brimmer,  born  at  Asten,  Germany,  1697,  married  here 
Susanna  Sigourney,  and  had,  with  daughters  married  to  Edward  Sohier, 
Richard  Green,  and  Henderson  Inches,  a  son  Martin,  who  married  Sarah 
Watson.  Their  children  were  Susan,  wife  of  Henderson  Inches,  Jr.,  and 
Martin,  who  married  Harriet  E.  Wadsworth.  This  Martin  was  mayor  of 
Boston  in  1843  and  1844,  and  died  April  25,  1847.  Edward  Sohier,  born 
in  the  island  of  Jersey,  married  Susanna  Brimmer,  and  left  an  only  son 
Edward,  who  married  Mary  Davies.  Their  only  son,  William  D.,  married 
Eliza  Amory  Dexter,  and  had  sons  Edward  and  William,  now  living  here. 
Henderson  Inches,  born  in  Scotland,  married  Elizabeth  Brimmer,  and  had 
Henderson,  who  married  his  cousin  Susan  Brimmer,  and  had  Henderson, 
Charles,  and  Martin  B.  of  the  present  generation. 

87.  Jean  Paul  Mascarene  was  the  son  of  a  Huguenot  gentleman  of  good 
position,  near  Castras  in  France.  The  father  was  one  of  those  denounced 
after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  but  escaped  to  Geneva,  where 
the  son  joined  him ;  thence  they  went  to  England,  where  Jean  Paul  was 
naturalized  in  1706,  and  joined  the  army.  He  married  Elizabeth  Perry  and 
made  Boston  his  home,  though  for  years  on  service  in  Nova  Scotia.  He 
had  an  only  son  John,  and  daughters  married  to  Thomas  Perkins,  James 
Perkins,  and  Foster  Hutchinson.  The  son  John  was  comptroller  of  customs, 
married  Margaret  Holyoke,  and  died  in  1778,  leaving  an  only  son  who 
was  deficient  in  intellect,  and  who  lived  and  died  unmarried  in  Dorchester. 
James  Perkins  had  a  son  Thomas,  who  married  Anna  Powell  and  had  a 
son  Powell  Perkins,  and  a  daughter  who  married  William  Hubbard,  father  of 
the  late  Samuel  Hubbard,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 

88.  George  Bethune,  who  came  here  about  A.D.  1724,  was  son  of  Wil- 
liam and  grandson  of  Robert  Bethune,  of  Balfour.  By  the  death  of  the 
senior  representatives  the  heir  of  this  line  now  is  the  head  of  the  family. 
George  Bethune  married  Miss  Carey,  and  had  George,  who  married  Mary 
Faneuil.  The  issue  was  Nathaniel,  Henry,  and  George,  the  latter  of  whom 
married  Mary  Amory,  and  had  sons  Dr.  George  Amory  and  John  MacLean 
Bethune,  of  this  city. 

89.  Another,  but  more  prolific,  race  of  Scotchmen  sprang  from  An- 
drew Cunningham,  who  came 
here  about  1680,  and  had 
sons  Andrew,  William,  and 
David.  Of  these,  William 
married  Elizabeth  Wheeler,  and  had  James,  William,  Benjamin,  and  John, 
besides  daughters.  This  last  James  married  Elizabeth  Boylston,  and  had 
William,  James,  Peter,  Benjamin,  and  Andrew.     Andrew,  last  named,  mar- 


c4rwt^  (yLfdnuj^^a^^^t-^ 
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ried  Mary  Lewis,  and  had  sons  Joseph  L.,  Andrew,  John  A.,  Charles,  James, 
and  Francis;  of  whom  Andrew  married  Abby  West,  and  liad  sons  Andrew, 
Charles,  William  A.,  Edmund  B.,  James  H.,  Horace,  and  David  W.  Other 
lines  have  also  been  continued,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  this  family  has  con- 
tributed largely  towards  building  up  the  town. 


THOMAS    KOVLSTUN.' 

90.  Thomas  Boylston,  of  Brookline,  who  died  in  1653  had  a  son  Dr 
Thomas  Boylston,  who  married  Mary  Gardner  and  had  Edward  of  Boston  •' 
Richard,  of  Charlestown,  who  left  issue;   Abigail,  wife  of  Ebenezer  Brooks! 

M   '^'^^''T.r™n    f°"°"'\^  P°rt'-ait    hanging   in     senting   Mrs.    Boylston,    hanging    in    the    same 

Memorial  Hall,  at  Cambridge.     It  was  painted     hall.      Perkins    ComJ.   /,r,       ,v   i,      t 

by  Copley,  as  was  the  companion  piece    repre-     38  1  Ed  '  PamH„ss,  p. 
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Peter,  of  Boston,  whose  children  were  Benjamin  and  daughters  mslrfied  to 
Ebenezer  Adams,  John  Adams,  Nathan  Simpson,  James  Cunningham,  Jo- 
seph Veazie,  and  John  Potter ;  Dr.  Zabdiel-Dudley,  who  left  issue  in  Brook- 
line;  Thomas,  and  several  daughters.  Dr.  Zab- 
diel  Boylston  married  Jerusha  Minot,  and  had 
Zabdiel,  John,  of  London,  and  Thomas,  with 
daughters  married  to  Benjamin  Fitch  and  Dr. 
Gillam  Taylor.  Thomas,  son  of  Peter,  married  Sarah  Morecock,  and  had 
Nicholas,  who  died  in  1771,  and  who  endowed  a  professorship  at  Harvard; 
Thomas,  of  London,  and  daughters  married  to  Edward  Robinson,  Ben- 
jamin Hallowell,  Timothy  Rogers,  and  Lieut.-Governor  Moses  Gill.  Mrs. 
Hallowell  had  fourteen  childi'en,  one  of  whom  took  the  name  of  Ward 
Nicholas  Boylston,  and  was  a  wealthy  merchant  in  London.  His  son,  John 
L.,  married  Sarah  Brooks,  and  had  two  sons,  one  being  Dr.  Ward  Nicholas 
Boylston,  H.  C.  1835,  of  Princeton,  Mass.  Boylston  market  was  named 
for  the  first  Ward  Nicholas  Boylston,  who  gave  the  clock. 

91.  John  Trail  and  his  brother  George  were  resident  here  about  1750, 
and  came  from  Rowsay  in  the  Orkneys.  Others  of  the  name,  perhaps  rela- 
tives, were  here  at  the  same  date,  and  probably  left  descendants.  The  whole 
subject  of  the  Scotch  colony  in  Boston,  as  distinct  and  foreign  as  the  Hu- 
guenot element,  presents  an  interesting  problem  to  the  genealogist.  The 
Scots'  Charitable  Society,  founded  in  1657,  still  flourishes  here,  and  now,  of 
course,  is  reinforced  by  immigrants  of  late  date.  But  the  chain  is  unbroken 
from  the  beginning,  though  from  1775  for  some  twelve  years  the  Society 
suspended  its  labors.  The  records  of  the  old  Scotch  church  here,  as  I  am 
informed  by  one  who  has  been  allowed  to  examine  them,  are  full  of  the 
necessary  data  for  the  history  of  the  families  worshipping  there.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Society  gives  a  list  of  members  from  1657,  and  contains  the 
names  of  many  of  the  most  sturdy  and  patriotic  citizens  of  the  last  century. 

92.  The  Mountforts  spring  from  three  brothers,  —  Edmund,  Henry,  and 
Benjamin,  —  all  merchants  here  about  1660.  Edmund  married  Elizabeth 
Farnham,  and  had  sons  Edmund  and  John ;  the  latter  is  buried  at  Copp's 
Hill  in  a  tomb  bearing  the  ancestral  arms.  He  had  sons  Benjamin,  Joseph, 
and  others,  of  whom  Joseph  married  Rhoda  Lambert,  and  had  a  large  family. 
Joseph,  Jr.,  son  of  the  last  named,  married  Sarah  Giles,  and  was  the  father 
of  N.  B.  and  George  Mountfort,  of  New  York  and  Boston  respectively. 

93.  Nathaniel  Greenwood,  who  died  here  in  1684,  had  sons  Samuel  and 
Isaac,  of  whom  Samuel  married  Elizabeth  Bronston,  and  had  Samuel,  Isaac, 
Miles,  Nathaniel,  and  Joseph.  Of  these,  Isaac  was  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Harvard,  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Hon.  John  Clark,  and  had 
sons  Isaac,  John,  and  Thales.  Isaac,  Jr.,  was  grandfather  of  the  Rev. 
Francis  W.  P.  Greenwood,  pastor  at  the  King's  Chapel.  Several  other 
branches  of  the  family  resided  here,  and  the  name  occurs  repeatedly  on 
our  records. 

94.  Captain  John  Charnock,  of  Boston,  in  1710  married,  secondly,  Han- 
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nah  Holyoke,  and  left  sons  John  and  William ;  also  daughters  Elizabeth,  wife 
of  Thomas  Lee,  and  Mary,  married  to  Samuel  Greenwood.  'The  son  John 
married  Emma,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Blowers,  and  had  three  chil- 
dren, who  died  unmarried.  Mrs.  Greenwood  had  a  son  John,  who  died  in 
England  in  1792. 

95.  Michael  Martyn,  son  of  Richard  M.,  of  Piscataqua,  died  here  in 
1700.  His  sisters  married  Richard  Cutt,  Edward  Kennard,  and  Richard 
Jose.  His  cousin  was  Edward  M.,  of  Boston,  whose  will  of  1717  mentions 
sons  Edward,  Richard,  John,  and  Nathaniel,  and  five  daughters.  This 
family,  though  the  genealogy  is  not  traced,  has  been  continued  here,  and 
the  name  will  be  often  encountered. 

96.  Thomas  Cooper,  of  Boston,  in  1678  was  an  apprentice  to  Richard 
Gawthorn,  of  London,  sent  here  to  learn  business  of  James  Lloyd.  He 
married  Mehitable  Minot,  a  niece  of  Lieut.-Governor  Stoughton,  and  had 
sons  William  and  Thomas.  His  son  Rev.  William  married  Judith  Sewall, 
and  had  Rev.  Samuel,  who  married  Judith  Bulfinch,  and  William,  the  famous 
town  clerk  of  Boston,  an  ardent  patriot.  This  latter  had  sons  Samuel, 
Richard,  and  John,  of  whom  Samuel  was  judge  C.  C.  P.  1800-9,  married 
Margaret  Phillips,  and  left  issue ;  John  went  to  Maine,  was  sheriff  of  Wash- 
ington County,  married  Elizabeth  Savage,  and  had  a  large  family.  Of 
another  family  of  the  name  was  Captain  Samuel  Cooper,  born  here  in  1755, 
a  soldier  in  the  Revolution,  who  removed  to  New  York,  and  died  about  1839. 
He  was  the  father  of  General  Samuel  Cooper,  adjutant-general  U.  S.  A.,  who 
resigned  to  join  the  South  in  the  late  Rebellion,  and  died  in  1876. 

97.  Simon  Lynde,  of  Boston,  1650,  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  John 
Newdigate.  He  was  the  son  of  Enoch  Lynde  and  Elizabeth  Digby,  and 
this  family  impaled  the  Digby  arms.  Of  his  sons^  Samuel  married  Mary 
Ballard,  and  had  an  only  daughter  Mary,  wife  of  John  Valentine ;  Ben- 
jamin married  Mary  Browne,  and  had  a  daughter,  married  to  Andrew  Oliver, 
and  the  Rev.  WiUiam  Walter,  and  a  son  Benjamin.  Both  of  these  Ben- 
jamins were  chief-justices  of  the  province;  the  father  from  1728  to  1746, 
and  the  son,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1 746,  from  March  21,  1 77 1 ,  to 
Jan.  IS,  1772.1  The  latter  presided  at  the  trial  of  Captain  Preston  in  1770 
for  the  State- Street  riot.  There  was  a  contemporary  family  of  the  name 
at  Charlestown,  descended  from  Deacon  Thomas  Lynde,  whose  son  Joseph 
was  on  the  provincial  side  in  1689,  and  was  named  as  councillor  in  the 
second  charter. 

98.  Dr.  Sylvester  Gardiner  was  the  son  of  William  G.,  whose  grand- 
father was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Narragansett.     Sylvester  was  born  in 

^lyyijCyt-—  ^^^'^  ^^   South  Kingstown,  was  edu- 
cated abroad,  and  settled  in  Boston 
to  practise  as  a  physician.     He  was 
also  a  merchant,  and  bought  largely  of  lands  in  Maine.     He  was  a  refugee, 
1  [By  favor  of  Dr.  F.  E.  Oliver,  heliotypes  of  the  two  chief-justices  are  given  herewith.- Ed.] 
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but  returned  after  the  war.  He  had  three  wives,  and  left  issue, — John, 
Anna,  wife  of  Hon.  Arthur  Browne,  Hannah,  wife  of  Robert  Hallowell, 
Rebecca,  wife  of  Phihp  Dumaresq,  and  Abigail,  wife  of  Oliver  Whipple. 
His  son  John  studied  law  in  London,  and  was  a  friend  of  Wilkes.  He  re- 
turned to  Boston  in  1783,  and  practised  here.  His  son.  Rev.  John-Sylves- 
ter-John Gardiner,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  had  a  daughter  married  to 
John  P.  Gushing,  and  a  son,  WiUiam  H.  Gardiner,  a  distinguished  lawyer. 
Robert  Hallowell,  a  grandson  of  Sylvester  Gardiner,  took  the  name  of 
Gardiner,  and  inherited  the  estates  at  Gardiner,  Me. 

99.  Thomas  Amory,  born  in  Limerick,  went  with  his  father  to  South 
Carolina,  and  about  1721  settled  in  Boston.  He  had  sons  Thomas,  Jona- 
than, and  John.  Thomas  married  Elizabeth  CofEn,  and  had  Rebecca,  wife 
of  Dr.  Aaron  Dexter,  Thomas  C,  who  married  Hannah  Rowe  Linzee 
(parents  of  Colonel  Thomas  C,  William,  and  Charles),  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Stephen  Deblois,  Jonathan  (father  of  Thomas  C,  Jr.,  alderman,  etc.), 
John,  of  Dorchester,  Mary,  wife  of  Jonathan  Davis,  William,  and  Nath- 
aniel. John  Amory,  youngest  son  of  the  first  Thomas,  married  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Rufus  Greene,  and  had  John,  Rufus  G.,  Thomas,  Jonathan, 
William,  Francis,  Catherine,  wife  of  John  Codman,  Rebecca,  wife  of  John 
Lowell,  Mary,  wife  of  George  Bethune,  and  Ann,  wife  of  John  McLean. 

100.  Cornelius  Waldo,  son  of  Daniel  and  grandson  of  Cornelius  of 
Chelmsford,  was  of  Boston  in  1697,  where  he  married  Faith  (Peek),  widow 
of  Jeremiah  Jackson.  His  son  Cornelius  married  Faith  Savage,  and  had 
issue,  —  Cornelius,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Benjamin  Austin,  Thomas  (born  1718), 

and  Lydia,  wife  of  Timothy  Austin.  Jona- 
than Waldo,  son  of  Daniel,  also  came  to 
Boston  with  his  brother  Cornelius,  married 
Hannah  Mason,  and  had  Samuel,  Jonathan, 
Hannah,  wife  of  Thomas  Fayerweather, 
Mary,  wife  of  Jeremiah  Allen,  and  Anne, 
wife  of  Edward  Tyng.  Of  these,  Samuel 
was  a  brigadier-general,  and  a  great  owner  of  lands  in  Maine ;  he  died  in 
1759.  He  married  Lucy  Wainwright,  and  had  Samuel,  who  married  Sarah 
Erving.  Jonathan,  Jr.,  brother  of  General  Samuel  Waldo,  married  Susanna 
Blague,  and  had  issue. 

We  have  thus  run  over  the  list  of  noted  Boston  families,  touching  on  a 
few  names  which  most  strongly  attracted  our  attention.  It  is  useless  to  say 
that  the  result  is  unsatisfactory,  for  every  one  will  recall  names  equally  en- 
titled to  mention  which  do  not  appear  in  the  list.  As  an  excuse  for  all 
short -comings,  the  unfortunate  writer  of  this  chapter  would  urge  the 
impossibility  of  making  bricks  not  only  without  straw,  but  with  only 
traces  of  clay.  Without  metaphor,  he  would  urge  again  that  the  materials 
do  not  exist  from  which  to  construct  a  synopsis  of  the  genealogies  of 
families  connected  with  Boston.     The  history  of  a  single  family  for  seven  or 
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eight  generations  often  takes  a  volume  of  three  or  four  hundred  pages.  The 
classified  record  of  a  single  town,  confined  strictly  to  persons  who  have 
lived  therein,  may  require  a  volume  of  equal  size.  Boston,  for  so  many 
years  by  far  the  largest  town  in  the  Province  and  State,  would  require 
several  volumes  to  give  proper  scope  to  a  careful  summary  of  the  avail- 
able records.  As  yet  no  step  has  been  taken  towards  the  compilation  of 
such  genealogies,  and  but  very  few  independent  researches  have  been 
undertaken. 

Savage's  admirable  Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers  was  planned  on  so 
large  a  scale  that  he  could  give  but  little  attention  to  the  Retails  of  any  por- 
tion. Besides,  he  stops  with  the  third  generation,  and  that  is  too  often  at  a 
date  so  remote  as  to  be  of  little  service  to  the  present  generation.  The  old 
names  crop  out  now-a-days,  either  here  or  in  those  Western  communities 
more  thoroughly  New-Englandish  than  our  home  is ;  but  the  intermediate 
links  are  missing.  The  few  family  histories,  the  funeral  sermons  and  memoirs, 
the  fragmentary  notices  and  biographies  relating  to  Bostonians,  which  have 
appeared  in  print,  only  serve  to  show  how  great  a  proportion  of  the  whole 
remains  unpublished.  The  three  books  published  by  the  late  Thomas  Bridg- 
man,  on  the  three  grave-yards  of  Old  Boston,  contain  a  few  valuable  notes. 
The  various  biographical  dictionaries  give  information  concerning  a  few 
selected  individuals.  The  volumes  of  the  New  England  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Register  and  of  the  Heraldic  Journal  contain  many  interesting 
sketches  of  Boston  families,  but  they  are  only  such  as  have  been  compiled 
by  persons  especially  interested  in  the  names  recorded.^ 

We  still  lack  any  comprehensive  lists  even  of  the  citizens  of  the  town  at 
successive  periods,  until  we  reach  the  date  of  our  first  Directoty  in  1789; 
except,  indeed,  those  invaluable  tax-lists  of  the  seventeenth  century,  printed 
in  the  First  Report  of  the  Record  Commissioners.  We  are  forced,  therefore, 
to  say  that  until  sufficient  progress  has  been  made  in  completing  the  town 
records,  the  vital  statistics  from  the  church  records  and  other  sources,  and 
until  the  detailed  history  of  the  acts  of  the  town  in  its  corporate  capacity 
have  been  printed  from  the  volumes  in  the  custody  of  the  city  clerk,  it  is 
premature  to  undertake  to  point  out  the  leading  families  of  the  Provincial 
Period.  We  can  grasp  the  events  of  the  Colonial  Period,  since  we  have 
an  abundance  of  evidence  which  was  lacking  in  the  following  century. 

One  list  of  names  may  be  inserted  here  as  showing  a  class  of  persons 
who  were  interested  in  an  enterprise  akin  to  the  present  work.  These  were 
the  subscribers  to  Prince's  Chronological  History  of  New  England  m  1736. 
It  is  presumed  that  all  of  the  following-named  persons  were  Bostonians : 

Governor  Jonathan  Belcher,  Lieut.-Governor  Spencer  Phips,  ex- Lieut. -Governor 
William  Dummer,  Moses  Abbot,  Abijah  Adams,  Jedediah  Adams,  M.A.,  Rev.  John 
Adams,  Matthew  Adams,  Samuel  Adams,  Esq.,  Rev.  Benjamin  Allen,  Bozune 
Allen,  Captain  Jonathan  Armitage,   John  Avery,  M.A.,   Benjamin  Babbidge,   John 

'  [See  Introduction,  p.  Ivi.  —  Ed.] 
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Ballentine,  Esq.,  John  Banks,  Matthew  Barnard,  Thomas  Baxter,  Samuel  Bayley, 
John  Becham,  Andrew  Belcher,  Esq.,  Jonathan  Belcher,  Esq.,  Jeremiah  Belknap, 
Nathaniel  Bethune,  John  Billings,  Richard  Billings,  John  Blake,  Joshua  Blanchard, 
Pyam  Blower,  M.A.,  William  BoUan,  Esq.,  Francis  Borland,  Esq.,  Stephen  Boutineau, 
William  Bowdoin,  B.A.,  John  Boydell,  Esq.,  Thomas  Boylston,  Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston, 
Zabdiel  Boylston,  Jr.,  James  Bradford,  Joseph  Bradford,  Joseph  Brandon,  John  Breck, 
Ebenezer  Bridge,  B.A.,  Joseph  Bridgham,  M.A.,  Samuel  Bridgham,  Francis  Brinley, 
Esq.,  John  Brintnall,  Thomas  Brintnall,  M.A.,  Edward  Bromfield,  Josiah  Brown,  B.A., 
Richard  Buckley,  Jeremiah  Bumstead,  Benjamin  Bunker,  John  Burt,  B.A.',  John 
Bushel,  Rev.  Matthew  Byles,  Hon.  Thomas  Gushing,  Rev.  Benjamin  Colman,  Rev. 
Elisha  Callender,  John  Carnes,  Josiah  Chase,  Stephen  Chase,  M.A.,  Rev.  Charles 
Chauncy,  Rev.  Samuel  Checkley,  Captain  Joshua  Cheever,  Benjamin  Clarke,  Dr.  John 
Clarke,  Jonas  Clarke,  Thomas  Cobb,  David  CoUson,  Rev.  William  Cooper,  Peter  Cotta, 
Captain  Elias  Cotting,  Roland  Cotton,  M.A.,  George  Cradock,  Esq.,  Josiah  Crocker, 
Captain  Nathaniel  Cunningham,  Nathaniel  Cushing,  B.A.,  Thomas  Cushing,  Jr.,  M.A., 
Ammi-Ruhamah  Cutter,  M.A.,  John  Danill,  John  Darrell,  Thomas  Dawes,  Jr.,  Samuel 
Deming,  John  Dennie,  Michael  Dennis,  Benjamin  Dolbeare,  Captain  William  Downe, 
Jonathan  Dwight,  John  Draper,  Mrs.  Lydia  Draper,  Joseph  Dyar,  John  Eastwicke, 
Joseph  Edwards,  Andrew  Eliot,  Andrew  Eliot,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Eliot,  Samuel  Eliot,  John 
EUery,  Jr.,  M.A.,  Daniel  Emerson,  Edward  Emerson,  Jr.,  Jacob  Emmons,  Captain 
John  Erving,  WiUiam  Fairfield,  Jr.,  John  Fayerweather,  Esq.,  William  Fenwick,  Grafton 
Feveryear,  Benjamin  Fitch,  Jr.,  M.A.,  John  Fitch,  M.A.,  Joseph  Fitch,  Thomas  Fleet, 
James  Fbsdick,  Hopestill  Foster,  Thomas  Foster,  Daniel  Fowle,  Rev.  Thomas  Fox- 
croft,  William  Foye,  Esq.,  William  Foye,  Jr.,  Abraham  Francis,  John  Franklin,  Josiah 
Frankhn,  Gershom  Frazer,  Enoch  Freeman,  M.A.,  Simon  Frost,  M.A.,  Joseph  Gale, 
John  Gardner,  M.A.,  Joseph  Gardner,  M.A.,  Samuel  Gardner,  Nathaniel  Gardner, 
Francis  Gatcombe,  Bartholomew  Gedney,  John  Gerrish,  Jr.,  Henry  Gibbs,  Captain 
Daniel  Goffe,  Richard  Goldsmith,  Ezekiel  Goldthwait,  Thomas  Goldthwait,  Captain 
James  Gooch,  Jr.,  Nathaniel  Goodwin,  Samuel  Grainger,  Samuel  Grant,  Benjamin 
Gray,  Ellis  Gray,  B.A.,  John  Green,  M.A.,  Joseph  Green,  M.A.,  Timothy  Green, 
Stephen  Greenleaf,  M.A.,  Thomas  Greenough,  William  Greenleaf,  Nathaniel  Green- 
wood, Samuel  Greenwood,  Jeremiah  Gridley,  M.A.,  William  Griggs,  Hon.  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  Hon.  Edward  Hutchinson,  Hugh  Hall,  Esq.,  Benjamin  Hallowell, 
Thomas  Hancock,  Charles  Harrison,  Nathaniel  Hasey,  Nathaniel  Hayward,  Israel 
Hearsey,  John  Helyer,  Captain  Daniel  Henchman,  Charles  Henley,  Daniel  Hen- 
shaw,  William  Hickling,  Thomas  Hill,  William  Holberton,  George  Holmes,  Nathaniel 
Holmes,  John  Holyoke,  Samuel  Holyoke,  Richard  Hubbard,  Thomas  Hubbard, 
M.A.,  Jabez  Hunt,  John  Hunt,  Esq.,  John  Hunt,  B.A.,  Jacob  Hurd,  Francis  Hutch- 
inson, B.A.,  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  B.A.,  Hon.  John  Jeffries,  Edward  Jackson  M.A., 
Joseph  Jackson,  Thomas  Jackson,  Jr.,  Leonard  Jarvis,  David  Jeffries,  M.A.,  Thomas 
Johnson,  Gershom  Keyes,  Dudson  Kilcup,  John  Kneeland,  Jr.,  Samuel  Kneeland, 
Hon.  Ezekiel  Lewis,  Captain  John  Larrabee,  Joseph  Lee,  M.A.,  Joseph  Lewis,  The- 
ophilus  Lillie,  Henry  Lloyd,  Daniel  Loring,  Jonathan  Loring,  Nathaniel  Loring,  Jr., 
Michael  Lowell,  Edward  Lutwyche,  Byfield  Lyde,  Esq.,  Captain  Caleb  Lyman,  John 
Munson,  John  Marshall,  David  Mason,  Rev.  Samuel  Mather,  John  Maverick,  Joseph 
Mayhew,  M.A.,  John  Maylem,  M.A.,  Rev.  Andrew  Le  Mercier,  Alexander  Middleton, 
George  Minot,  James  Minot,  Thomas  Moffatt,  Ephraim  Mower,  Nathaniel  Newell, 
Israel  Nichols,  M.A.,  William  Nichols,  Belcher  Noyes,  M.A.,  CorneUus  Nye,  M.A., 
VOL.  II — 71, 
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Hon.  John  Osborne,  Andrew  Oliver,  M.A.,  Brattle  Oliver,  Nathaniel  Oliver,  Jr.,  M.A., 
Peter  Oliver,  M.A.,  William  Owen,  Thomas  Oxnard,  Hon.  Thomas  Palmer,  Hon.  John 
Peagram,  Rev.  Thomas  Paine,  Ebenezer  Papillion,  John  Parker,  William  Parkman, 
Joseph  Parsons,  Richard  Patteshall,  B.A.,  John  Payne,  Joseph  Payson,  Captain  David 
Pecker,  Captain  James  Pecker,  Josiah  Peirce,  B.A.,  Moses  Peirce,  Captain  Edward 
Pell,  Benjamin  Pemberton,  James  Penniman,  Dr.  John  Perkins,  John  Phillips,  James 
Pitts,  M.A.,  Thomas  Plaisted,  William  Price,  Captain  Joseph  Prince,  Captain  Moses 
Prince,  John  Proctor,  Joseph  Pynchon,  M.A.,  William  Rand,  Phineas  Rice,  Gamaliel 
Rogers,  George  Rogers,  Jacob  Royal,  Esq.,  John  Ruck,  Esq.,  Benjamin  Russell,  Joseph 
Russell,  Thomas  Russell,  Anthony  Stoddard,  Esq.,  Rev.  Joseph  Sewall,  John  Savell,  John 
ScoUay,  Joseph  Scott,  Simmons  Seccombe,  Jonathan  Sewall,  Samuel  Sewall,  Esq.,  Jo- 
seph Sherburn,  Jr.,  William  Shirley,  Esq.,  John  Simpson,  Jonathan  Simpson,  Jonathan 
Simpson,  Jr.,  John  Staniford,  Captain  John  Steel,  Ebenezer  Storer,  John  Symmes, 
Gershom  Tenney,  Oxenbridge  Thatcher,  M.A.,  Cornelius  Thayer,  Nathaniel  Thayer, 
Nathaniel  Thwing,  Solomon  Townsend,  Samuel  Tyley,  Hugh  Vans,  Elijah  Vinal,  Hon. 
Adam  Winthrop,  Hon.  Josiah  Willard,  Hon.  Jacob  Wendell,  Hon.  Samuel  Welles, 
Cornelius  Waldo,  Isaac  Walker,  John  Walley,  Esq.,  Elihu  Wardall,  William  Warner, 
Samuel  Watts,  Esq.,  Rev.  John  Webb,  Joshua  Webb,  Rev.  Nathan  Webb,  John  Welch, 
Jonathan  Welch,  Rev.  William  Welsteed,  John  Wendell,  Jr.,  Jeremiah  Wheelwright, 
B.A.,  John  Wheelwright,  Ebenezer  White,  M.A.,  Samuel  White,  Sendall  Williams, 
William  Williams,  M.A.,  Edward  Winslow,  Esq.,  Joshua  Winslow,  Esq.,  Peleg  Wiswall, 
M.A.,  Daniel  Witham,  M.A.,  James  Wright,  William  Young.^ 

Of  many  of  the  foregoing  brief  memoirs  have  been  printed  in  the  New 
England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register.  But  a  contemplation  of  this 
one  list,  with  the  additions  it  suggests,  will  convince  every  one  of  the  im- 
possibility of  doing  justice  to  the  subject  of  our  prominent  families  in  the 
limits  of  a  chapter.  In  fact,  wherever  we  touch  upon  the  history  of  Boston 
we  find  materials  for  a  further  search  into  the  history  of  families.  The  list 
of  the  clergymen  of  the  eighteenth  century  will  give  us  scores  of  families, 
most  of  which  were  influential  then  and  since.  The  report  on  the  Nomen- 
clature of  Streets,  printed  by  the  City  in  1879,  brings  up  the  memory  of 
numerous  citizens  who  were  sufficiently  distinguished  to  be  honored  by  the 
naming  of  streets  for  them.     The  utmost  that  can  be  done  at  the  present 

1  The  following  is  a  list  of  Prince's  sub-  seller,  Henry  Phillips  (deceased),  William  Rand, 

scribers  in  those  towns  which  have  since  been  apothecary,   Chambers    Russell,   M.A.,    Daniel 

annexed  to  Boston  :  —  Russell,  Captain  Edward  Sheaffe,  Rev.  Thomas 

In  Chaelestown.  — Rev.  Hull  Abbot,  Hon.  Skinner,  MA.,  Richard  Sutton,  Seth  Sweetser, 

John  Alford,  Joseph  Austin,  Jr.,  Stephen  Badger,  M.A.,  Thomas  Symmes,  James  Trumbull,  Samuel 

Simon  Bradstreet,  Jr.,  M.A.,  Ephraim   Breed,  Trumbull,   Thomas  Ward   (deceased),   Samuel 

Michael   Brigden,    Benjamin    Bunker,    Samuel  Webb,   and  Captain   William  Wyer.     William 

Burr,  Caleb  Call,  Samuel  Cary,  Ezekiel  Cheever,  Hays,  apothecary,  is  also  credited  to  Charlestown 

John  Codman,   Daniel    CoUings,   Peter    Edes,  in  the  printed  list,  but  erroneously,  as  he  was  of 

Captain  James  Flucker,  Richard  Foster,  Joseph  Boston.     Cf.  Wyman,  Genealogies  and  Estates  of 

Frost,     John     Frothingham,    Captain     Samuel  Charlestown,  p.  487. 

Frothingham,  Thomas  Greaves,  Stephen  Hall,  '    In  Dorchester.  —  James  Blake,  Hopestill 

Samuel  Henley,  Joseph  Hopkins,  Jacob  Hurd,  Clap,  Noah  Clap,  B.A.,  and  Thomas  Tilestone. 
Thomas  Jenner,  Isaac  Johnson,  Captain  Eben-  In  Roxbury.  — William  Bosson,  M. A.,  John 

ezer    Kent,    James    Kettell,    William    Kettell,  Bowles,  Hon.  Paul  Dudley,  Richard  Gardner, 

Joseph  Lemmon,  Thaddeus  Mason,  M.A.,  Rich-  Joseph  Heath,  Rev.  Ebenezer  Thayer  (deceased), 

ard  Miller,  Isaac  Parker,  Eleazer  Phillips,  book-  Rev.  Nehemiah  Walter,  and  Henry  Wilson- 
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time  is  to  point  out  the  need  of  continued  investigation,  in  order  that  the 
history  of  the  past  may  be  collected  while  it  is  still  obtainable. 

One  other  list  may  be  given,  which  explains  the  break  which  occurs  in 
tracing  the  social  history  of  the  town.  It  contains  the  names  of  those  who, 
in  1778,  were  proscribed  as  enemies  of  the  new  State.  From  Boston,  the 
following  persons  were  named :  — 

William  Apthorp,  Gibbs  Atkins,  John  Atkinson,  John  Amory,  James  Anderson, 
Thomas  Apthorp,  David  Black,  William  Burton,  William  Bowes,  George  Brinley, 
Robert  Blair,  ThomaS  Brinley,  James  Barrick,  Thomas  Brattle,  Sampson  Salter  Blowers, 
James  Bruce,  Ebenezer  Bridgham,  Alexander  Brymer,  Edward  Berry,  William  Burch, 
Mather  Byles,  Jr.,  William  Codner,  Edward  Cox,  Andrew  Cazneau,  Henry  Caner,  Thomas 
Courtney,  Richard  Clark,  Isaac  Clark,  Benjamin  Church,  John  Coffin,  John  Clark,  Wil- 
liam Coffin,  Nathaniel  Coffin,  Jonathan  Clark,  Archibald  Cunningham,  Gilbert  Deblois, 
Lewis  Deblois,  Philip  Dumaresq,  Benjamin  Davis,  John  Erving,  Jr.,  George  Erving, 
Edward  Foster,  Edward  Foster,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Faneuil,  Jr.,  Thomas  Flucker,  Samuel 
Fitch,  Wilfred  Fisher,  James  Forrest,  Lewis  Gray,  Francis  Green,  Joseph  Green,  Syl- 
vester Gardiner,  Harrison  Gray,  Harrison  Gray,  Jr.,  Joseph  Goldthwait,  Martin  Gay, 
John  Gore,  Benjamin  Hallowell,  Robert  Hallowell,  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Gridley,  Frederick  William  Geyer,  John  Greenlaw,  David 
Green,  Elisha  Hutchinson,  James  Hall,  Foster  Hutchinson,  Benjamin  Mulberry 
Holmes,  Samuel  Hodges,  Henry  Halson,  Hawes  Hatch,  John  Joy,  Peter  Johonnot, 
William  Jackson,  John  Jeffries,  Henry  Laughton,  James  Henderson,  John  Hinston, 
Christopher  Hatch,  Robert  Jarvis,  Richard  Lechmere,  Edward  Lyde,  Henry  Lloyd, 
George  Leonard,  Henry  Leddle,  Archibald  McNeil,  Christopher  Minot,  James  Murray, 
William  MacAlpine,  Thomas  Mitchell,  William  Martin,  John  Knutton,  Thomas  Knight, 
Samuel  Prince,  Adino  Paddock,  Charles  Paxton,  Sir  William  Pepperrell,  John  Powell, 
William  Lee  Perkins,  Samuel  Quincy,  Nathaniel  Perkins,  Qwen  Richards,  Samuel 
Rogers,  Jonathan  Simpson,  George  Spooner,  Edward  Stowe,  Richard  Smith,  Jonathan 
Snelling,  David  Silsby,  Samuel  Sewall,  Abraham  Savage,  Joseph  Scott,  Francis  Skinner, 
William  Simpson,  Richard  Sherwin,  Henry  Smith,  John  Semple,  Robert  Semple,  Thomas 
Selkrig,  Robert  Service,  Simon  Tufts,  Arodi  Thayer,  Nathaniel  Taylor,  John  Troutbeck, 
Gregory  Townsend,  William  Taylor,  William  Vassall,  Joseph  Taylor,  Joshua  Upham, 
William  Walter,  Samuel  Waterhouse,  Isaac  Winslow,  John  Winslow,  Jr.,  David  Willis, 
Obadiah  Whiston,  Archibald  Wilson,  John  White,  William  Warden,  Nathaniel  Mills, 
John  Hicks,  John  Howe,  and  John  Fleming.^ 

When  it  is  considered  that  forty-five  of  the  above  were  termed  esquires, 
nine  were  ministers  and  doctors,  and  thirty-six  were  merchants,  we  can  form 
some  idea  of  the  great  social  changes  produced  by  the  Revolution.  Some 
of  these  royalists  doubtless  returned ;  but  a  far  greater  number  left  Boston 
quietly,  and  never  arrived  at  the  dangerous  distinction  of  being  publicly  de- 
nounced. It  can  be  easily  seen,  however,  that  this  forced  emigration  must 
have  had  the  effect  to  destroy  the  continuity  of  the  social  history  of  the 

1  [Compare  this  list  with  an  enumeration  of  This  record  of  refugees  shows  two  hundred  and 

the  inhabitants  of  Boston  who  went  away  with  seventy-seven  names,  which  with  their  families 

the  British  army,  March,  1776,  as  given  in  the  made  a  company  of  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 

Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  December,  1880,  p.  266.  seven  persons.  —  Ed.] 
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town.  The  persons  who  adhered  to  the  Crown  were  naturally  the  wealthy 
and  conservative  classes.  They  composed  the  famiHes  which  had  pros- 
pered during  the  preceding  century,  and  which  had  been  gradually  forming 
a  local  aristocracy.  The  history  of  the  times  which  should  omit  these 
families  would  be  fatally  defective ;  and  yet  their  departure  has  taken  from 
us  those  family  traditions  which  could  best  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the 
records. 
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Contributor^  names  are  in  small  capitals;  and  titles  of  books  are  in  italics.    The  lists  of  names  in  the  last  chapter 

are  not  included  in  this  Index. 


Abbot,  Hull,  318;  autograph,  318. 
Moses,  318. 

Abbott,  xxii.  Rev.  Thomas,  auto- 
graph, 346. 

Abenakis,  treaty  with,  1 10. 

Abercromby,  General  James,  61 ;  auto- 
graph, 128. 

Acadia,  bounds  of,  120,  122. 

Adams,  Abraham,  448.  Alexander, 
viii.  Amos,  347,  348.  Eliphalet,  210. 
John,  preacher,  429.  Matthew,  274, 
396,422,429;  autograph,  m.  Na- 
thaniel, xi.  Captain  Samuel,  xxxv, 
xl,  98,  222,  450,  488,  489;  auto- 
graph, xl,  458,  503,  536.  Sam,  the 
patriot,  403,  404,  437 ;  portrait,  438. 
Samuel,  mariner,  autograph,  11 1. 
Seth,  412. 

Addington,  Isaac,  xv ;  family,  542. 

Admiral  Vernon  Tavern,  xx. 

Ainsworth  Anchor,  ix. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  treaty  of,  120. 

Alarm  list,  481. 

Alden,  John,  xlviii,  100;  autograph, 
xlviii,  94,  155. 

Alford,  Benjamin,  xlvi,  8 ;  autograph, 
17.    John,  xlvi;  autograph,  318. 

Allen,  xxii.  Bozoone,  x,  8 ;  auto- 
graph, X,  534.  James,  xx,  xxxii, 
xlv,  xlix,  188,  198,  216,  423;  auto- 
graph, 198,  203, 263.  Jeremiah,  xlv. 
John,  391. 

Alline,  Henry,  xxxi,  xli;  autograph,  xli. 

Allistre,  Paul,  xii. 

Almshouse,  xlviii,  459. 

A  merican  Magazine,  403  ;  Magazine 
and  Historical  Chronicle.,  409 ; 
Weekly  Mercury^  392. 

American  Revolution,  urged  on  by  the 
clergy,  247. 

Ames,  Levi,  486. 

Amherst,  General  Jeffrey,  129 ;  auto- 
graph, 129. 

Amory,  John,  xliii.  Thomas,  xxxix. 
Family,  559. 

Amusements,  478,  479. 

Anderson,  Anthony,  83.  John,  x ; 
autograph,  x. 

Andres,  Sir  Edmund,  arrives,  4 ;  por- 
trait, s ;  his  council,  7 ;  and  the 
Indians,  94;  overthrown,  13,  331; 
sent  to  England,  18;  his  character, 
18 ;  autograph,  19 ;  residences  of, 
512.     Lady,  dies,  10. 


Andros  Tracts^  14. 

Angier,  William,  xxvii. 

Anker,  Thomas,  viii. 

Anker's  shop,  viii. 

Annapolis  Royal,  105. 

Anne,  Queen,  autograph,  47. 

Appleton,  Rev.  Nathaniel,  372.  Sam- 
uel, autograph,  loi. 

April  Fool's  Day,  479. 

Apthorp,  Charles,  autograph,  240  ;  his 
house,  374-  C.  W.,  xlvi.  East,  374 ; 
autograph,  201.     Family,  545. 

Arkstee  and  Merkus's  map,  Iv. 

Armitage,  Jonathan,  autograph,  535. 
Timothy,  z. 

Arnault,  Jean,  autograph,  257. 

Arnold,  Baruchiah,  xxxix,  or  Barrakah, 
444.    John,  vi ;  autograph,  149. 

Ascension  day,  472. 

Ashburnham,  360. 

Ashurst,  Sir  Henry,  18,  21,  46 ;  auto- 
graph, 81.     Family,  78,  82. 

Aspinwall,  William,  iii,  xii,  xix,  xxvii, 
XXX ;  autograph,  xixr 

Assemblies,  454- 

Assessors,  450. 

Atkins,  Henry,  258. 

Atkinson,  Theodore,  xviii,  xxvii,  xli ; 
autograph,  xviii.    William,  449. 

Aubrey,  William,  xii. 

Auchmuty,  Robert,  1 13,  342,  428 ; 
autograph,  342. 

Auchmuty  House,  343. 

Auction  sale  of  books,  419. 

Austin,  Benjamin,  autograph,  120,  445, 
5361  537-   Ebenezer,  autograph,  326. 

Avery,  John,  autograph,  446. 

BacoW,  John,  240. 

Bailey,  xxii.    John,  197. 

Baker,  John,  viii,  ix,   8 ;   autograph, 

ix,  349.    Nathaniel,  autograph,  464. 

Stephen,  xli.    Thomas,  x,  xxxvii. 
Bakers,  464. 
Bakker  map,  Iv. 

Ball,  Robert,  autograph,  327,  440. 
Ballentine,  John,  8;  autograph,  483. 

Family,  552. 
Balston,  James,  xxxvii-    Jonathan,  xli, 

8,  444.     William,  xxi ;   autograph, 

xxi.     See  Boylston. 
Bannister,  Thomas,  xlviii ;  his  garden, 

xlviii,  liii. 
Baptism,  204- 


Baptist  Church,  First,  vi,  189,  200,  220, 

221,  227,  231,  244;  Second,  245. 
Barker,  Joshua,  xiv- 
Barnard,  James,  221.  Rev.  John,  346. 
Barnes,  James,  xx ;   autograph,  100, 

535- 
Barney,  James,  autograph,  450. 
Earrell,  George,  xiv. 
Barrett,  John,  220.     Samuel,  Jr.,  320. 
Barrowism,  308. 
Barrows,  Samuel  J.,   "Dorchester 

in  the  Provincial  Period,"  357. 
Barry,  James,  xxxvii.    John,  xxxvii. 
Bateman,    John,    xxxii ;    autograph, 

xxxii. 
Bates,  George,  xxiv. 
Baudouin,  Pierre,  autograph,  267. 
Baxter,  Rev.  Joseph,  jo8.  Nicholas,  xl- 
Bayley,  Thomas,  xxxiii;    autograph, 

465- 

Beacon,  xlvi- 

Beacon  Hill,  destruction  threatened, 
520 ;  sketch  plan  of,  xlii. 

Beamsley,  William,  ix,  xlvii ;  auto- 
graph, ix- 

Beck,  Alexander,  xviii,  xlviii,  xlix; 
autograph,  xviii. 

Bedford,  Charles,  autograph,  17. 

Beer  Lane,  vi, 

Belcher,  Andrew,  xv,  57,  279,  444 ; 
autograph,  100,  lox,  X02,  107.  Ed- 
ward, xxxv,  xxxvii ;  autograph, 
XXXV-  Jonathan,  xx,  xxiv,  xxxix, 
S7,  227,  435  ;  portrait,  59;  his  letter 
books,  60 ;  autograph,  29,  82 ;  his 
wife's  funeral,  474.     Family,  550. 

Belknap,  Rev.  Jeremy,  514;  Papers, 
117. 

Bell,  Thomas,  xxxi. 

Bellamy  the  pirate,  179,  44S. 

BeUin's  maps,  Iv- 

Bellingham,  Penelope,  autograph,  xliii. 
Richard,  viii,  xiii,  xxi,  xxxvi,  xliii, 
259 ;  his  will,  377 ;  autograph,  xliii. 

Bellomont,  Earl  of,  173,  199;  gover- 
nor, 40,  174;  portrait,  175;  dies, 
183  ;  residence  of,  512  ;  autograph, 
29,  183. 

Bells,  ringing  of,  509. 

Bendall,  Edward,  ix,  xx,  xxiii,  xliv ; 
autograph,  xxi. 

Bennet,  Captain  Moses,  1 16,  11 8. 
Richard,  vi ;  William,  autograph, 
465- 
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Bennet*s  MS.  History  of  New  Eng- 
land, 440,  490. 

Bernard,  Sir  Francis,  governor,  64, 
435  ;  his  papers,  66  ;  autograph,  29, 
3421 431' 

Bemon,  Gabriel,  252,  258. 

Bethune,  George,  autograph,  1 10 ; 
family,  555. 

Bible,  first  printed  in  America,  434. 

Bicker,  Martin,  486. 

Bidwell,  Rev.  A.,  118. 

Biggs,  John,  xlix ;  autograph,  xlix. 

Bill,  James,  xxiv. 

Billings,  xxii. 

Binney,  Jonathan,  autograph,  446- 

Bird,  Benjamin,  autograph,  112- 

Bird  Island,  449> 

Bishop,    Bridget,    161.      Hannah,   v. 
Nathaniel,    xxix,    xli;    autograph,  * 
xxix. 

Bishop's  Alley,  xxix< 

Bishops,  controversy  over,  424. 

Blackbome,  Walter,  xxviii. 

Blackstone,  William,  xxix,  xlvii ;  auto- 
graph, xlvii. 

Blackstone's  Point,  xlviii. 

Blair,  Samuel,  240. 

Blake,  xxii. 

Blanchard,  Joshua,  autograph,!  120,409. 

Blaney,  Benjamin,  383. 

Blantaine,  William,  xxxi,  xxxvii. 

Blathwayt,  William,  autograph,  42. 

Blin,  William,  xx. 

Blind  Lane,  xxx. 

Blish,  Abraham,  autograph,  xxxv. 

Blott,  Robert,  xxvi. 

Blue  Anchor  Tavern,  xxxiii,  465,  499. 

Blue  Ball  estate,  v;  sign  of,  xxiv,  269, 
273- 

Blue  Bell  Tavern,  xli. 

Boies,  James,  462- 

Bollan,  Wm.,  119;  autograph,  82,  84. 

Bolton,  Henry,  178. 

Bomstead,  xviii.    See  Bumstead. 

Boneta,  ship,  98. 

Bonner,  John,  xl,  102,  106,  444 ;  auto- 
graph, liii.  His  map  of  Boston 
(1722),  ii,  liii,  510,  518  ;  reduced, 
liv;  Price's  edition  of  (1733),  liv ; 
(1743)1  liv;  (1769),  Iv;  sections  of, 
vii,  xiii,  xxxviii,  xxxix,  xlix  ;  sketch 
of  the  water  front  of  Boston,  lii. 

Bonrepos,  David  de,  251. 

Book  of  Possessions,  iii. 

Booksellers,  413,  432. 

Bookstores,  xix. 

Bond,  William,  autograph,  153. 

Bond's  History  of  Watertown^  Ivi. 

Bondet,  Daniel,  252. 

Boone,  Nicholas,  xv,  xxxiv,  390,  433 ; 
autograph,  xxxv. 

Borland,  xxii.  Francis,  xxix,  524. 
Francis  L.,  xxix.  John,  vi,  xxix, 
106 ;  autograph,  106.  Leonard,  v, 
xliv.    Family,  544. 

Borland  House,  524. 

Borman  &  Gibbs,  xxii. 

Roscawen,  Edward,  Admiral,  auto- 
graph, 124. 


Boston,  appearance  of,  439 ;  popula- 
tion, 439  ;  list  of  early  inhabitants, 
Ivii ;  views  of,  530;  view  of  (1743), 
408;  view  of,  by  Pownall  (1757), 
127;  view  of  (1774),  411. 

Boston  Association  of  Ministers,  216. 
Cadets,  officers  of,  120.  Capitalists 
(1690),  100.  Harbor,  earliest  chart 
of,  1,  lii;  French  plans  of,  li,  Iv; 
later  map  of,  Iv.  Massacre,  338. 
Record  Commissioners,  Ivii.  Regi- 
ments, iii. 

Boston  Chronicle,  407.  Gazette,  fac- 
simile, 393.  Gazette  a?id  County 
Journal,  404  ;  fac-simile,  405.  Ga- 
zette or  Weekly  Advertiser,  404. 
News-Letter,  388  ;  fac-simile,  389. 
Weekly  Advertiser,  406.  Weekly 
Magazine,  408.  Weekly  Post,  402. 
Weekly  Post-Boy,  402. 

Bosworth,  Samuel,  xlvii.  Zaccheus, 
vi,  xxviii,  xlvii;  autograph,  xxviii. 

Boucher,  Louis,  autograph,  549. 

Bounties,  362. 

Bourne,  Garret,  xxxii,  xxxix.  Nehe- 
miah,  ix;  autograph,  ix. 

Boutineau,  James,  xxviii,  264 ;  auto- 
graph, xxviii,  446.  Stephen,  xx, 
254,  268 ;  autograph,  257. 

Bowditch,  N.  L,  his  Gleafier  Articles, 
ii,  Ivi ;  Suffolk  Surnames,  Ivi. 

Eowdoin,  James,  xx,  257,  259;  auto- 
graph, III,  268,  446.  Governor 
James,  500 ;  his  mansion,  522 ; 
autograph,  553.  William,  autograph, 
446,  461.  Family,  267,  553  ;  arms, 
267 ;  estate,  xlvii. 

Bowen,  Grififeth,  xxxii.     Penuel,  243. 

Bowles,  John,  332. 

Bowling  Green,  xlviii,  478,  479. 

Bowman,  Rev.  Jonathan,  367. 

Bownd.  Rev.  E.,  245., 

Box,  John,  autograph,  240. 

Boyce,  xxii. 

Boydell,  John,  autograph,  394, 

Boyle,  the  printer,  392. 

Boylston,  xxii.  John,  autograph,  446. 
Nicholas,  452  ;  autograph,  446 ;  por- 
trait, 453.  Thomas,  portrait  of,  556. 
Zabdiel,  autograph,  557.  Family, 
556.     See  Balston. 

Boylston  market,  xxxvii. 

Brackenbury,  John,  327. 

Brackett,  Peter,  xlvii.  Richard,  xxiv ; 
autograph,  xxiv. 

Bradish,  the  pirate,  178,  182. 

Bradlee,  John,  4S0. 

Bradstreet,  John,  autograph,  118.  Sam- 
uel, 317;  autograph,  317.  Simon, 
V,  17,  81,  420 ;  autograph,  xvi. 
Rev,  Simon,  autograph,  316. 

Brattle,  Edw.,  autograph,  173.  Thom- 
as, xxi,  xlvii,  210;  his  Account  of 
Witchcraft,  164;  his  writings,  421 ; 
autograph,  xxi,  100,  102.  William, 
372. 

Brattle  Close,  207. 

Brattle- Street  Church.  See  Manifesto 
Church. 


Bread  riot,  460. 

Breck,  Henry,  xi. 

Bredham,  377. 

Bredon,  Francis,  253,  254.     Joseph, 

377- 

Brenton,  Johleel,  autograph,  38. 

Brick  houses,  494. 

Bridewell,  xlviii,  518. 

Bridge,  Thomas,  216, 221, 423.  Family, 
546. 

Bridgham,  Henry,  xxviii,  xxix,  JJ24 ; 
autograph,  xxix.  Jonathan,  8.  John, 
xxix.    Joseph,  xxix. 

Bridger,  John,  51, 

Bridges,  vi. 

Bridgman  on  the  burial-grounds,  Ivii. 

Bridgman  Hall,  xxii. 

Brigden,  Michael,  328. 

Briggs,  John,  xviii.  William,  auto- 
graph, 464. 

Brightman's  pasture,  xxx- 

Brighton,  369. 

Brimmer  family,  555. 

Brinley,  Francis,  judge,  428 ;  house, 
340.     Family,  545. 

Brinsmead,  William,  autograph,  198. 

Brintnall,  Benjamin,  autograph,  385. 

Brisco,  Joseph,  autograph,  464.  Wil- 
liam, xxxvii. 

Brock,  John,  autograph,  112. 

Bromer,  George,  xxx. 

Bromfield,  xxii.  Edw.  xxxvii.  Edward, 
xxvii,  xxxvii,  xlv,  521 ;  autograph, 
xxviii,  xlv,  535.  Edward,  the  scien- 
tist, 521.     John,  100.    Family,  548. 

Bromfield  Lane,  xxvii.  Mansion,  xlv, 
521. 

Bronsdon,  xxii. 

Brooker,  William,  392. 

Brooking,  John,  viii. 

Brooks,  xxii. 

Brooks,  Thomas,  autograph,  m, 

Broughton,  Thomas,  vii ;  autograph, 
viii. 

Brown  or  Browne,  Benjamin,  auto- 
graph, 94,  loi.  Edw.,  xl.  Elisha, 
512.  Henry,  viii.  James,  xviii, 
xlvii ;  autograph,  xviii.  John,  auto- 
graph, 257.  Samuel,  autograph,  loi. 
William,  xxxiii. 

Brownism,  308. 

Brownell,  George,  273,  458;  auto- 
graph,  273. 

Browning,  Joseph,  433. 

Buccaneers,  185. 

Buchanan,  John,  autograph,  464, 

Buck,  James,  532. 

Bucknam,  Joses,  324. 

Buckminster,  Joseph  S.,  318. 

Budge,  Christopher,  200;  autograph, 
201. 

Building  acts,  494. 

Bulfinch,  Charles,  architect,  509,  513. 
Thomas,  xlv ;  autograph,  xlv. 

Bulkley,  Gershom,  23.  Peter,  80;  auto- 
graph, 81. 

Bull  Tavern,  512. 

Bullivant,  Benjamin,  8,  13,  183 ;  auto- 
graph, 14. 
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Bulman,  Alexander,  autograph,  464. 
Bumstead,  Jeremiah,  109.     Thomas, 

xviii ;  autograph,  xviii. 
Bunch  of  Grapes  Tavern,  ix,  xiv,  500. 
Burden,  George,  xxiv,  xxv,  xlviii. 
Burgess,  Elisha,  28,  33}  49- 
Burgis,   William,   531.      His  map  of 

Boston,  liii ;  heliotype  of  it,  liii. 
Burial-grounds,  528 ;  inscriptions,  Ivii. 
Burlesson,  Edw.,  480. 
Burnell,  William,  xi. 
Burnet,  William,  Governor,  xxviii,  54, 
87»  227,  399,  400,  43S ;  portrait,  55  ; 
dies,  57 ;  autograph,  29. 
Burr,  Andrew,  autograph,  118.    Sam- 
uel, 320. 
BurriU,  George,  xi. 
Burroughs,  Francis,  xxxvii,  8. 
Busby,  Abraham,  xxvi.    John,  xxvi. 

Nicholas,  xxvi. 
Bushell,  John,  402. 
Butler,  Matthew,  220. 
Buttolph,  John,  autograph,  xxi.  Nich- 
olas, 433.     Thomas,   vi,  viii,   xxi, 
xxxii,  xlvii,  xlviii ;  autograph,  xxi. 
Button,  John,  vi,  vii,  xiii ;  autograph, 

xiii. 
Byfield,  Nathaniel,  xxxvi,  8,  462 ;  auto- 
graph, 23. 
Byles,  Mather,  xxxtx,  227,  229,  482 ; 
as  writer,  399 ;  his  verse,  54,  475 ; 
his  wit  and  writings,  427,  429 ;  por- 
trait, 228  ;   his  library,  254  ;  auto- 
graph, 228. 
Bynnkr,   Edwin    L.,    "  Topography 
and  Landmarks,"  491. 

Cabot,  George,  259. 

Calef,  Joseph,  xxix.  Robert,  auto- 
graph, 165 ;  his  More  Wonders^ 
165,  171 ;  his  attacks  on  Cotton 
Mather,  167 ;  the  Margaret  Rule 
witch  case,  147;  who  was  he?  167; 
his  letter  to  Bellomont,  168  ;  and  the 
Mathers,  421 ;  the  elder,  judged  to 
be  the  opponent  of  Cotton  Mather, 

Callender,  Ellis,  220.    Elisha,  221,  231. 

Galley,  Robert,  autograph,  321. 

Calmaly,  W.,  autograph,  118. 

Cambridge,  369. 

Campbell,  Duncan,  179.  John,  post- 
master, 44,  390 ;  autograph,  xxxv. 
William,  ix. 

Candle  manufactory,  322. 

Caner,  Henry,  498  ;  autograph,  240. 

Canso,  113. 

Capen,  John,  xi ;  autograph,  198. 

Carew,  Sir  Benjamin  H.,  344. 

Carriages,  452  ;  taxed,  322. 

Carter,  Richard,  xxiv. 

Carwitham  View  of  Boston,  531. 

Gary,  Elizabeth,  314.  John,  v;  auto- 
graph, V.  Nathaniel,  314,  444; 
autograph,  314.  Richard,  auto- 
graph, 319. 

Caryl,  Joseph,  50. 

Castle,  98,  loi,  106;  committees  to 
repair,  loi,  103 ;  defences  at,  107, 


III,  112,  IIS,  "7)  44°)  530;  plan  of, 
127. 
Castle  Tavern,  ix,  xxiii,  xli. 
Caucus,  443. 
Censor^  409. 
Centre  Haven,  viii. 
Chaffie,  Matthew,  xi ;  autograph,  xi. 
Chalkley,  Thomas,  196. 
Chamberlain,    Mellen,   "  Winnis- 

simmet,"  etc.,  375.     Samuel,  336. 
Chamberlin,  William,  xxiv. 

Chamberlyn,  John,  xxiv. 

Chambers,  Charles,  xlix  ;  autograph, 
325.    John,  528  ;  autograph,  482. 

Champney  House  in  Brighton,  374. 

Chapell,  Nathaniel,  xvii,  xxv,  xlvii. 

Chardon,  Peter,  xlviii ;  autograph,  263, 
445.    Peter,  the  younger,  268. 

Charity  schools,  460. 

Charlestown  in  the  Provincial  period, 
311;  ferry,  324;  view  of  (1760),  130, 
329;  Prince's  subscribers  in,  562; 
Genealogies  and  Estates^  ivi. 

Charlevoix's  La  Nouvelle  France^  95. 

Charnock  family,  557. 

Chauncy,  Charles,  115,  225;  portrait, 
226;  \C\%  Seasoftable  Thoughts^  237; 
his  writings,  424 ;  autograph,  423. 
Sarah,  349. 

Checkley,  xxii.  Anthony,  8;  auto- 
graph, 3.  John,  434-  Samuel,  7, 
222,  240,  538;  autograph,  534,  537- 

Cheever,  Bartholomew,  vi ;  autograph, 
iv.  David,  autograph,  319.  Ezekiel, 
xxxiii ;  autograph,  xxxiii,  119;  his 
writings,  420.  Hon.  Ezekiel,  325  ; 
autograph,  325.  Joshua,  220.  Sam- 
uel, autograph,  198.  Thomas,  378 ; 
autograph,  380. 

Chelsea,  375  ;  incorporated,  385 ;  select- 
men (1764),  385- 

Child,  Lemuel,  340.  Lydia  M.,  her 
novel,  The  Rebels^  526. 

Chimney  sweeps,  483. 

Choate,  John,  117. 

Christ  Church,  x,  225,  508 ;  its  chimes, 
225  ;  view  of,  509. 

Christian  History.^  408. 

Christmas  observances,  471,  479. 

Church,  Benjamin,  xxxi,  48,  95,  100 ; 
autograph,  104  ;  his  Entertaining 
Passages,  104,  419.  Dr.  Benjamin, 
409  ;  his  wit,  430.  Thomas,  auto- 
graph, 104. 

Church  Green,  xxxi,  222,  513. 

Church  of  the  Saviour,  xxxi. 

Clairon,  Mdlle.,  portrait  by  Revere, 
480. 

Clap  or  Clapp,  Ebenezer,  his  house, 
361.  Jeremiah,  autograph,  103. 
Noah,  360.   Samuel,  autograph,  loi. 

Clark  or  Clarke,  Arthur,  xxxvii.  Ben- 
jamin, 526.  Christopher,  xii,  xiii. 
John,  7  ;  autograph,  548 ;  Jonas, 
autograph,  535,  536.  Joseph,  auto- 
graph, 110.  Richard,  autograph, 
no.  Thomas,  x,  xi,  xxvi,  xxxvii, 
xliv,  xlvii,  8 ;  autograph,  x,  xxvi, 
120,  198.    Timothy,  444  ;  commands 


Sconce,  loi ;  autograph,  102,  103, 
no,  483,  534,  535-  William,  xi, 
526 ;  his  house,  527  ;  autograph, 
461.     Family,  S47' 

Clark's  wharf,  x,  Iv. 

Clergy,  respect  for,  470 ;  as  vn-iters, 

413- 
Clock,  town,  506. 
Clough,    Ebenezer,  220;    autograph, 

535-      John,    xxxvii;      autograph, 

xxxviii,  439. 
Clough  Street,  hv. 
Coaches,  442,  510,  518;  taxed,  511. 
Cobham,  xlvii. 
Coddington,  William,  xxi  ;  autograph, 

xxi. 
Codman,  John,  319,  327;  autograph, 

327. 
Coffin,  xxii.     Gayer,  autograph,  465. 

Nathaniel,  xliii.    William,  xiv,  500. 
Cogan,  John,  xviii,  xliii  ■   autograph, 

xviii.     Martha,  autograph,  xviii. 
Coitmore,    Thomas,    ix,  xviii;    auto- 
graph, ix. 
Cole,   xxxii.    Ann,   159-    John,  xvii, 

xliv,  503  ;  autograph,  xliv.    Samuel, 

X,  XX,  xxiii,  xlvii ;  autograph,  xx. 
Coleborne,  William,  xxxv;  autograph, 

xxxv. 
Coleborne' s  field,  xxxix. 
Colson,  xxii.   David,  xxxv ;  autograph, 

535- 

Colson' s  stone  house,  xxi. 

Colman,  xxii.  Benjamin,  45,  115,  207, 
224,  243,  460 ;  eulogy  of  Dudley,  43  ; 
his  writings,  422  ;  autograph,  423  ; 
portrait,  211.     William,  7. 

Commerce,  444- 

Comet,  402. 

Commissioner  of  the  United  Colonies, 
iS. 

Common,  the,  xxxvii,  479. 

Common  landing-place,  xxiii. 

Common  marsh,  xii. 

Compton,  John,  xli. 

Concert  Hall,  xvii. 

Condy,  Jeremiah,  231  ;  dies,  244. 

Coney's  Lane,  xii. 

Congregational  Charitable  Society,  224. 

Congregationalism  and  Richard  Ma- 
ther, 308. 

Convention  of  Congregational  minis- 
ters, 224. 

Cooke,  Elisha,  xxviii,  xxxix,  xlvii ; 
sent  to  England,  i8 ;  in  England,  23, 
24 ;  his  political  tracts,  422 ;  men- 
tioned, 376,  462  ;  autograph,  xxviii, 
18,  81.  John,  autograph,  201.  Mid- 
dlecott,  autograph,  461,  536.  Rich- 
ard, xxvi,  xxviii,  xxxiv,  xlvii,  xlviii; 
autograph,  xxviii. 

Cooper,  Samuel,  243 ;  portrait,  242. 
Thomas,  v,  8,  autograph,  17.  Wil- 
liam, V,  211,  230,  423  ;  portrait,  211 ; 
autograph,  423,  537 ;  dies,  242,  243  j 
family,  558. 

Copley,  the  tobacconist,  xlviii.  John 
Singleton,  xlviii  ;  his  portraits,  454. 

Copp,  William,  vi ;  autograph,  vi,  465. 
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Copp's  Hill  burying-ground,  viii ;  arms 

in,  Ivii ;  accounts  of,  Ivii. 
Copper  works,  xlviii,  324. 
Cornell,  Thomas,  xxi,  xxiv. 
Cors^r,  William,  xv,  xxi,  xxiv,  xxxii ; 

autograph,  xxxii. 
Corwin,  Jonathan,  autograph,  155. 
Costing  William,  xxxii. 
Costume,  87,  233,  456. 
Cotton,  John,  xliii ;   autograph,  xliii, 

198.  Seaborn,  xliii ;  autograph,  xliii. 
Cotton  Hill,  519. 
Council,  members  of,  how  appointed, 

and  their  duties,  74  ;  by  mandamus, 

75- 

Council  of  Safety  at  overthrow  of 
Andros,  17. 

"  Couranteers,"  421. 

Cowell,  Edw.,  xxxii. 

Cox,  T.,  414. 

Cradle  of  Liberty,  524. 

Cradock,  George,  xvii,  xliii ;  auto- 
graph, xvii     Matthew,  xxvi. 

Cranch,  Richard,  xxviii. 

Cranwell,  John,  xxxvii. 

Creese,  Thomas,  xxxv. 

Cricke,  Deborah,  autograph,  465. 

Criminals,  how  treated,  486. 

Critchley,  Richard,  xvii,xxxix. 

Crocker,  U.  H.,  his  map,  ii. 

Cromwell's  Head  Tavern,  xxxiv. 

Cross  on  the  colors,  471. 

Croswell,  Rev.  Andrew,  236. 

Crown  Coffee  House,  xx. 

Crown  officers  as  a  class,  533. 

Croychley.     See  Critchley. 

Crump,  T.,  403. 

Cuddington,  John,  xxxii. 

Cullimer,  Isaac,  x  ;  autograph,  x. 

Culloden,  news  of  battle  of,  received, 
119. 

Gumming,  Alexander,  240. 

Cunningham,  Andrew,  autograph,  555. 
Family,  555. 

Gushing,  xxii.  Matthew,  321.  Thomas, 
255;  autograph  (1720),  535,  536 
Thomas,  Jr.,  autograph,  553. 
Family,  553. 

Customs,  437. 

Custom  House,  xix. 

Cutler,  John,  Sr.,  311 ;  autograph,  312. 
John,  Jr.,  3ir  ;  autograph,  312. 
Timothy,  225,  423 ;  becomes  an 
Episcopalian,  214  ;  autograph,  214  ; 
portrait,  214. 

Cutlove,  William,  322. 

Daill^,  Pierre,  252  ;  autograph,  253. 

Daily,  John,  autograph,  ig8. 

Dairy mple,  Colonel,  512. 

Dalton,  Michael,  his  Country  yustice, 

134,  135- 
Dana,    Daniel,    374.      Francis,    325. 

Richard,  autograph,  324  ;  house  in 

Brighton,  374. 
Dancing,  igi,  322,  480. 
Danforth,  John,  366  ;  autograph,  198, 

203.   Samuel,  xlv,  Thomas,  58,  369; 

autograph,  i3. 


DankerS,  Jasper,  494. 

D' Anville's  fleet  threatens  Boston,  1 19, 
516. 

Dasset,  John,  xlix. 

Daux,  Chevalier,  li. 

Davenport,  Addison,  lis,  229.  James, 
ix,  235 ;  autograph,  ix.  John,  xliii. 
Family,  542. 

Davie,  Humphrey,  xliii ;  autograph, 
xliii. 

Davies,  James,  xxxii.  John,  v,  xviii, 
autograph,  v.  William,  xix,  xxxi, 
xxxiv. 

Davis,  Aaron,  339)  34i-  Benjamin,  8; 
autograph,  3, 17.  Jacob,  340.  James, 
xlvi.  John,  xxiv,  340  ;  autograph, 
337,  349.  Nicholas,  autograph,  m. 
Nathaniel,  412.  Obadiah,  336.  Syl- 
vanus,  autograph,  100.  WiUiam,  vi, 
xvi,  xxvii,  xxxix,  xlix;  autograph, 
vi,  XV. 

Davison,  Nicholas,  327. 

Day,  James,  autograph,  465. 

Deane,  Thomas,  xlvii. 

De  Berdt,  Dennis,  autograph,  82. 

Deblois;  Gilbert,  xviii,  xliii.  Louis, 
xviii.    Stephen,  xviii. 

Declaration  of  Indulgence,  192. 

Deeds  in  Suffolk,  i,  ii. 

Deerfield  massacre,  48,  103,  215. 

Delegates  to  Provincial  Congress,  534. 

Dell,  George,  xi. 

Demming,  William,  xxxv ;  autograph, 
xxxv. 

Denison,  Daniel,  autograph,  xvi. 

Dennie,  John,  374*,    autograph,  445. 

Dennis,  Edmund,  xxiv,  xxvii,  xlvii. 

DenonviUe,  95- 

Dering,  Henry,  462  ;  autograph,  xxxv. 

Des  Barres's  views  of  Boston  Harbor, 
heliotypes,  532. 

Desborough,  Nicholas,  159. 

Dexter,  Henry  M.,  "  The  Mather 
Family  and  its  Influence,"  297. 
Samuel,  318. 

Dickinson,  John,  407. 

Dinely,  Fathergone,  xvii ;  autograph, 
xvii.     William,  xvii. 

Dinsdale,  William,  xxix. 

Distilleries,  447. 

Dixwell,  John,  221. 

Doane,  Isaiah,  259. 

Dobbins,  Captain,  38- 

Dock  Square  and  neighborhood,  plan 
of,  xiv;  plan  of  (1732),  xxii. 

Dogs,  442. 

Doing,  Francis,  liii. 

Dolbear,  John,  autograph,  112. 

Dorcliester.,  History  of^  Ivi ;  in  the 
Provincial  period,  357 ;  Prince's 
subscribers  in,  562. 

Dorchester  (S.  C),  360. 

Dorr,  Ebenezer,  339.     Jonathan,  340. 

Doty,  Colonel,  xxiv. 

Douglas,  James,  autograph,  ij8.  Wil- 
liam, v,  viii,  396,  421;  his  books, 
421 ;  his  Suvtmary,  etc.,  439  ;  auto- 
graph, V. 

Douse,  Francis,  xxiii,  xxiv;  autograph, 
xxiii. 


Downe,  William,  autograph,  535. 

Downes,  Thomasi  xxxvii. 

Dowse,  Benjamin,  autograph,  323. 
Jonathan,  autograph,  323.  Law- 
rence, 323.  Nathaniel,  autograph, 
323. 

Drake,  Francis  S.,  "  Brighton  in  the 
Provincial  Period,"  369 ;  "  Roxbury 
in  the  Provincial  Period,'  *  331. 
Samuel  G.,  his  genealogical  re- 
searches, Ivii. 

Draper,  John,  autograph,  391.  Moses, 
340.  Richard,  259,  391 ;  autograph, 
392,  450,  535.     William,  340. 

Drown,  Shem,  xxvii,  90 ;  autograph, 
xxviii,  no. 

Drury,  Hugh,  xli ;  autograph,  xli. 

Dudleian  lectures,  352. 

Dudley,  Joseph,  i,  80,  103,  213,  217, 
435  ;  imprisoned,  332 ;  letter  from 
prison,  333  ;  sketch  of  life,  332 ; 
portrait,  334;  autograph,  19,  29,  81, 
106,  334 ;  as  governor,  40,  43  ;  his 
quarrel  with  the  Mathers,  218.  Paul, 
49)  346,  351 ;  autograph,  428 ;  his 
milestones,  351.  Thomas,  auto- 
graph, 337.    Colonel  William,  352. 

Duel,  484. 

Dumaresq,  Philip,  autograph,  268. 

Dumer,  Richard,  vi. 

Dummer,  Jeremiah,  xv,  8,  52,  56,  82, 
106 ;  his  writings,  422  ;  autograph, 
3,  17,  82.  William,  XV,  50,  52,  54, 
57 ;  autograph,  50.     Family,  538. 

Duncan,  Nathaniel,  xv;  autograph,  xv. 

Dunster,  Henry,  xviii ;  autograph, 
xviii. 

Dunton,  John,  199,  433,  495. 

Dupee.     See  Dupuis. 

Dupuis,  Jean,  253. 

Durell,  Captain,  449. 

Durrie's  BMiographica  Genealogica 
Anierica?ia,  Ivi. 

Dwight,  Joseph,  117  ;  autograph,  118. 

Dyer,  G.,  warden,  8,  497 ;  autograph, 
201,  534.     Joseph  C.,  xxxvii. 

Earthquake,  112. 

East,  Francis,  xxx,  xlvii. 

Eaton,  Nathaniel,  xxx,  xlvii. 

Eddy,  Caleb,  autograph,  439. 

Edes,  xxii.  Benjamin,  autograph,  404. 
Henry  H.,  "  C.liarlestown  in  the 
Provincial  Period,"  311.  Isaiah, 
autograph,  328.  Peter,  autograph, 
319- 

Edes  and  Gill,  xviii,  404 ;  autograph, 
404. 

Edict  of  Nantes,  249. 

Edwards,  John,  autograph,  112.  Jona- 
than, 231  ;  autograph,  231. 

Eldridge  John,  444;  autograph,  102. 
Joseph,  1. 

Election  sermons,  247. 

Eleventh  Congregational  Church,  236. 

Eliot,  Andrew,  243,  424,  439,  444 ; 
autograph,  243  Benjamin,  433,  550. 
Jacob,  xxxvii ,  xxxix,  458;  autograph , 
xxxvii,  550.  Jacob,  Jr,  222;  auto- 
graph, xxxviii.      John,   autograph. 
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346,  550.  Samuel,  xliii,  409 ;  auto- 
graph, 203.     Family,  549. 

Ei.Lis,  George  E.,  "The  Royal 
Governors,"  27. 

Emblen,  John,  189,  200. 

Embroidery,  458- 

Emerson,  John,  autograph*  319. 

Emmes,  Henry,  autograph,  464* 

Endicott,  Elizabeth,  xliv ;  autograph, 
xxiv.  John,  xxiv,  xliv ;  autograph, 
XXIV.    See  Indicott.  ■ 

Engles,  Maudit,  xxx ;  autograph,  xxx. 
See  Engs. 

English,  Thomas,  xxxi. 

Engs,  Samuel,  45-    See  Engles. 

Episcopacy,  3,  8,  213,  471. 

Erving,  John,  xliii,  xlvii,  62,  441,  322. 

Estabrook,  Joseph,  autograph,  198. 

Estates  and  sites,  i. 

Eustis,  Governor,  342 ;  his  house,  62. 

Evelyn's  Humble  Inquiry,  246. 

Evening  Post  and  the  Whitefield  con- 
troversy, 238. 

Everett,  Rev.  Moses,  368.    Oliver,  368. 

Everett  House,  367. 

Everill,  James,  xiv,  xv,  xix,  xxiii,  xxiv, 
xlvii ;  autograph,  xxiv. 

Exchange,  441. 

Excise  law,  404. 

Executions,  327,  449,  486. 

Eyre,  John,  8,  462.     Simon,  444. 

Fairbanks,  Richard,  xxvii,  xxxiii, 
XXXV,  xli. 

Fairs,  462. 

Families  of  Boston,  533. 
Fanes,  or   Faine,  Henry,  xlv ;   auto- 
graph, xlv. 
Faneuil,  Andrew,  xx,  xliii,  107,  255, 
257,  259,  502  ;  autograph,  259 ;  his 
house,  259;  dies,  261.    Benjamin, 
xvii,  462  ;   his  house  in    Brighton, 
374;    autograph,  259,   446.     Peter, 
xxix,  xliii,  259,  522;   eulogy  on,  by 
John  Lovell,  264 ;  fac-simile  of  letter, 
263  ;  gives  Faneuil  Hall  to  the  town, 
263,  463 ;  his  house,  259,  523  ;  ware- 
house, 259  ;   portrait,  260  ;    letters 
and  papers,  261.  Family,  554 ;  arms, 
261,  262. 
Faneuil  Hall,  xix,  Iv,  263,  264,  523  ; 
destroyed  by  fire,  266 ;  rebuilt,  266 ; 
view  of,  267. 
Farwell,  George,  autograph,  ig. 
Fast  days,  199,  215,  477. 
Fawer,  Barnabas,  xii. 
Fayerweather,  John,  xxii,  xlvi,  li,  loi ; 
commands  castle,  79  ;  autograph,  20, 
98,  loi,  102,  112.    Thomas,  444. 
Federal-Street  Church,  514. 
Felton,  Nathaniel,  339. 
Ferry,  Henri,  268. 

Ferrymen  and- ferries,  vii,  x,  xi,  xx,  441. 
Fifield,  Giles,  444. 
Fire  engines,  325,  483,  504 ;  society, 

529 ;  wards,  482. 
Fires,  482,  484,  504  ;  of  1676,  493  ;  of 
1690,  388,  504;  of  1711,  xxxiv,  470, 
504;  of  1760,  529. 
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First  Church,  xv,  xxxi,  188,  197,  2x0, 

216,    2T9,    220,     22T,     225,    240,    506  ; 

view  of,  219;  parsonage,  xliii. 

Fish,  464. 

Fish,  Gabriel,  v. 

Fitch,  Benjamin,  autograph,  iii.  Jo- 
seph, autograph,  no.  Moses,  auto- 
graph, 198.  Thomas,  xx,  xxxvii, 
108  ;  autograph,  xxxvii.  Family, 
547- 

Flack,  Ann,  xxxvii.  Cotton,  xxxvii. 
Samuel,  xxxv. 

Fleet,  Thomas,  xxxii,  401,  402,  412  ; 
his  sign,  403. 

Fletcher,  Edw.,  xxx.    Roger,  xvii. 

Flint,  xxvi.    Josiah,  366. 

Floyd,  John,  382.     Samuel,  383, 

Flucker,  Thomas,  autograph,  445. 

Fly,  William,  449. 

Plying-  Post,  390. 

Folger,  Peter,  271. 

Foot-stoves,  347. 

Fort  Hill,  xli,  130 ;  view  of,  130 ;  pali- 
sade, 10. 

Fortifications,  503. 

Forts,  —  Beau-S^jour,  125  ;  Independ- 
ence, 530  ;  Loyal,  97  ;  Massachu- 
setts, 119;  Pownall,  129;  William 
Henry,  126. 

Forsyth,  Alexander,  autograph,  535. 

Foster,  Isaac,  autograph,  328,  329. 
John,  7,  94,  100,  374,  462  ;  auto- 
graph, 539.  Richard,  317,  319; 
autograph,  320.  Samuel,  340. 
Thomas,  xxxiii.    William,  xxxvii. 

Foster  pasture,  xxxvi. 

Fowle,  Daniel,  404.  Thomas,  xxxii ; 
autograph,  xxxii. 

Fox,  Jabez,  autograph,  ig8. 

Foxcroft,  Francis,  8;  autograph,  201. 
George,  xxi.  Thomas,  221,  424; 
autograph,  221. 

I^'oy,  John,  444  ;  autograph,  17,  103. 

Frankland,  Sir  Charles  Henry,  xi ;  his 
house,  450,  525, — viewof  it,  527  ;  his 
autograph,  240,  525  ;  his  marriage, 
526;  entry  of  his  wife's  baptism, 
526  ;  his  diary,  526. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  xxix,  66  ;  where 
born,  269 ;  record  of  birth,  270 ;  of 
baptism,  270;  his  genealogy,  270, 
271 ;  house  he  was  born  in,  272  ; 
his  youth,  273  ;  makes  ballads,  274 ; 
printer,  274  ;  his  press,  275  ;  osten- 
sible editor  of  Courani,  276,  396  ; 
goes  to  Philadelphia,  276  ;  portrait 
at  twenty,  277 ;  visits  Boston,  278, 
279,  291 ;  in  London,  278  ;  in  Phila- 
delphia, 278  ;  married,  279  ;  Poor 
RicJuird's  Almanac,  279;  invents 
stove,  281 ;  engaged  in  public  affairs, 
282  ;  postmaster,  282  ;  experiment 
with  kite,  282  ;  inventions,  283  ;  in 
Congress  of  1754,  283  ;  to  England 
as  agent,  284  ;  autograph,  82,  284  ; 
before  House  of  Commons,  285  ; 
discloses  the  Hutchinson  letters,  84, 
286;  returns  to  America,  286;  on 
committee  to  draft  Declaration  of 


Independence,  287  :  in  France,  287 
signs  treaty,  289  ;  his  statue  in  Bos- 
ton, 290 ;  dies,  291 ;  portraits  in 
Boston,  291  ;  books  on  him,  291  ; 
founds  Franklin  Medal  for  Boston 
schools,  292  ;  and  Franklin-  Fund 
for  mechanics,  292  ;  his  character, 
293 ;  lives  of  him  and  writings  on 
him,  295  ;  his  Autobiography ,  295  ; 
his  magazine,  408  ;  his  medal,  291  ; 
possible  ballad  by,  174.  John,  271  ; 
autograph,  no,  271.  James,  xviii, 
274.  393.  394-  Josiah,  269,  270  ; 
autograph  and  bill,  271;  moves  to 
Hanover  Street,  273  ;  dies,  283  ; 
monument  over  grave,  280.  Sam- 
uel, 274.  William,  xxi,  xxiii ;  auto- 
graph, xxi. 

Franquelin's  maps,  li,  Iii. 

Frary,  Theophilus,  xxxvii ;  autograph, 
xxxviii. 

Freeman,  Captain  Isaac,  122 ;  auto- 
graph, 446.    James,  247. 

Freemasons,  379 

French  and  Indian  wars,  93. 

French  neutrals,  125,  328,  405  ;  Protes- 
tants in  Boston,  249. 

Friday  lecture,  316. 

Friend,  Mary,  xix. 

Fruits,  466. 

Frontenac,  autograph,  97. 

Funerals,  243,  469,  474:  scarves  and 
gloves  at,  474-76  ;  sermons  at,  474. 

Fumham,  peruke-king,  457. 

Furniture,  452. 

Gage,  Thomas,  29,  6g ;  autograph,  29. 

Gallop,  Benjamin,  448.  John,  xi ;  au> 
tograph,  xi. 

Gallop's  Point,  ix. 

Gardiner,  Sylvester,  autograph,  461. 
Silvester,  autograph,  558.  Family, 
558. 

Gardner,  Andrew,  336.  John,  auto- 
graph, S36.  Samuel,  220.  Thomas, 
370j  n^- 

Geary,  Benjamin,  324. 

Gedney,  Bartholomew,  autograph,  94, 
155- 

Gee,  Joshua,  vii ;  autograph,  vii.  Rev. 
Joshua,  224,  238,  240,  318,  424. 

Genealogical  references,  Ivi,  560. 

General  Magazine i  etc.,  408. 

George  I.,  death  of,  399 ;  autograph, 
49 ;  portrait"J  50. 

George  II.  proclaimed,  53  ;  dies,  431 ; 
his  portrait  in  Faneuil  Hall,  265. 

George,  John,  6  ;  autograph,  xx,  13. 

George  Tavern,  xxiii. 

Germantown,  461. 

Gerrish,  John,  autograph,  xx.  Samuel, 
autograph,  120,  537. 

Gibbins,  John,  autograph,  240. 

Gibbon,  Henry,  462.     Samuel,  462. 

Gibbons,  Edward,  v,  xxi,  xxxv,  xlix ; 
autograph,  xxi. 

Gibbs,  Elizabeth,  autograph,  xli. 
Henry,  502.  Robert,  xli ;  auto- 
graph, xli,  100;  his  house,  6. 
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Gibson,  Colonel  James,  113,  117. 
Gill,  John,  autograph,  404.     Moses, 

456- 

Gill  and  Sewall,  xxii. 

Gillom,  Benjamin,  xxxv,  xli,  444 ;  auto- 
graph, xli. 

Glass  manufacture,  461. 

Gleaner  AriicleSy  ii,  Ivi. 

Globe  Tavern,  ix. 

Glover,  Goody,  133,  142.  Habakkuk, 
xxiii  ;  autograph,  xxiii.  John,  xxiii ; 
autograph,  xxiii. 

GoDDARD,  D.  A.,  "The  Press  and 
Literature  of  the  Provincial  Pe- 
riod," 387. 

Goelet's  diary,  454,  480. 

Goff,  John,  221. 

Golden  Ball  Inn,  466. 

Goldthwait,  Ezekiel,  autograph,  537. 
John,  220. 

Gooch,  James,  Jr.,  xx  :  autograph,  xx. 
John,  autograph,  xlviii,  445. 

Good,  Sarah,  149. 

Goodwin,  Edw.,  viii,  xl,  xxxvii ;  auto- 
graph, viii.    John,  142,  171. 

Gookin,  Rev.  Nathaniel,  372. 

Gordon,  James,  autograph,  240.  Wil- 
liam, 349 :  autograph,  350. 

Gore,  Samuel,  331. 

Gorham,  Shubael,  117. 

Gouge,  Edw.,  autograph,  100. 

Governor  Shirley's  war,  ri2. 

Graham,  James,  autograph,  19. 

Granary,  xlviii,  460,-518. 

Granary  Burying-ground,  xxvi,  xlviii. 

Grant,  Samuel,  autograph,  no,  536. 

Graves,  the,  I. 

Graves,  Thomas,  Admiral,  ix;  auto- 
graph, ix. 

Gray,  Edw.,  xli.  ElHs,  226.  Harrison, 
autograph,  263.  John,  autograph, 
xli,  112,  52S. 

Greames,  Samuel,  xxiii. 

Great  awakening,  231. 

Greaton,  James,  355.  John,  354. 
Richard  H.,  355. 

Greaves,  Hon.  Thomas,  313  ;  auto- 
graph, 311.  Dr.  Thomas,  3 16  ; 
autograph,  322. 

Green,  xxii.  Bartholomew,  xix,  117, 
412,  388,  444  :  autograph,  400,  439. 
Bartholomew,  Jr.,  40.  Benjamin, 
autograph,  445.  John,  406.  Jonas, 
402.  Joseph,  the  wit,  xxiv,  xxxiv, 
279,  383,  499 ;  his  verse,  428  ;  his 
portrait,  429 ;  autograph,  xxxiv. 
Samuel,  ix,  387,  406.  Samuel  A  , 
collection  of  Frankliniana,  291. 
Timothy,  391,  400.     Family,  406. 

Green  and  Russell,  406. 

Green  Dragon  Inn,  v,  108.  Lane,  v, 
xlviii,  37. 

Greene,  Benjamin,  autograph,  118. 
Gardiner,  xliii,  xliv.  Jacob,  auto- 
graph, 315-  Thomas,  autograph, 
446,  461. 

Greenleaf,  Enoch,  xxxv.  Joseph,  409, 
410. 

Greenough,  John,  autograph,  483. 
Thomas,  526.  William,  viii ;  auto- 
graph, viii. 


Greenough  House,  345. 

Greensmith,  Goodman,  159. 

Greenwood,  Samuel,  autograph,  45S, 
483.     Family,  557. 

Gridley,  Isaac,  autograph,  263.  Jere- 
miah, 400,  409,  427.  Richard,  xl, 
116,  117;  autograph,  xl,  117. 

Griffin,  John,  3,  472. 

Griggs,  George,  xxxi ;  autograph,  xxxi. 
William,  xxxv. 

Grosse,  Edmund,  x,  xl.    Isaac,  viii,  xx. 

Grubb,  Thomas,  xxvii,  xl. 

Gunnison,  Hugh,  xxii,  xxiii ;  auto- 
graph, xxii. 

Gunpowder-plot  day,  484. 

Gunter,  Thomas,  autograph,  445,  461. 

Gunyson,  Jonathan,  autograph,  no. 

Gwinn,  Thomas,  autograph,  103. 

Gyles,  John,  autograph,  336. 

Hackney  Coaches,  452. 

Hailstone,  William,  xxx. 

Hale,  Edward  E.,  "  Lord  Bellomont 
and  Captain  Kidd,"  173.  John,  his 
Modest  Inquiry,  136.     Robert,  117. 

Haley,  Madam,  xliv. 

Half  Moon  Inn,  466. 

Half-way  Covenant,  205,  308. 

Hallowell,  Benjamin,  autograph,  343. 

Hallowell  House,  344. 

Halsall,  George,  x. 

Hammond,  Asa,  xliv.  Laurence,  311, 
313,  314. 

Hancock,  John,  xx,  xlvi,  349  ;  auto- 
graph, 537.  Captain  John,  328. 
Thomas,  x,  xv,  xvii,  xx,  xxii,  xlvi, 
258,  434,  462,  501  ;  portrait  of,  519  ; 
autograph,  xlvi,  520,  536,  445. 

Hancock  House,  xlvi.    Wharf,  x,  Iv. 

Hands,  Mark,  xi. 

Hannas,  xxii. 

Hansett,  John,  xxix. 

Harbor,  440 ;  ships  moored  in,  for 
defence,  103. 

Harding,  Richard,  xvii. 

Harker,  Anthony,  xxin. 

Harris,  Benjamin,  387,  38S.  Henry, 
xlv.    Richard,  8.    William,  321. 

Harrison,  John,  xl;  autograph,  xl. 
William,  3. 

Hart,  Abijah,  321. 

Harvard,  John,  xxii  ;  his  autographs, 
318. 

Harvard  College,  201,  214,  217,  220, 
246,  495  ;  library,  413,  432  ;  and  the 
Pieias  et  GraUdatio,  431  ;  charter 
of,  41 ;  visited  by  Whitefield,  232, 
237- 

Hasey,  William,  382. 

Hassam,  J.  T.,  ii. 

Hatch,  Estes,  362  ;  autograph,  336. 

Hathorne,  John,  autograph,  155. 

Haugh,  Samuel,  254. 

Haverhill  attacked,  100. 

Hawke,  Sir  Edw.,  129. 

Hawkins,  James,  xii,  xlv,  xlviii. 
Thomas,  v,  vi,  ix,  xviii,  xlviii. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  go. 

Hayden,  James,  xi  ;  autograph,  xi. 


Hayes,  Frands  B.,  36. 

Hayward,  William,  xxiv. 

Heart  and  Crown,  sign  of,  xxxii,  403. 

Heath,  Joseph,  autograph,  336.  Sam- 
uel, autograph,  337.  William,  336, 
339)  353  :  autograph,  337,  353. 

Henchman,  Daniel,  xvi,  xvii,  xxxiii, 
112,  118,  403,  434,  462  ;  autograph, 
xvii,  xxxiii,  503.  Richard,  auto- 
graph, xliv. 

Henley,  Samuel,  325. 

Henshaw,  Daniel,  autograph,  511, 
Joshua,  XV  ;  autograph,  520,  537. 

Heraldic  jfournal,  Ivi. 

Hewes,  Samuel,  autograph,  445,  536. 

Hibbins,  Ann,  133,  138.  William, 
xxix,  xli,  138  ;  autograph,  xxix,  81. 

Hicks,  John,  406. 

Higginson,  John,  209;  autograph,  loi. 
Colonel  Thomas  W.,  "  French 
and  Indian  Wars,"  93. 

Hill,  Abraham,  autograph,  42.  Jona- 
than, XX.  John,  xi,  xiii,  496.  Sam- 
uel, autograph,  no.  Thomas,  xx, 
447  ;  autograph,  445,  536.  Valentine, 
/,  vii,  xii,  xix,  xx,  xxi,  xxxiv,  xli, 
xlv,  xlix :  autograph,  xxxiv.  Gen- 
eral, 106. 

Hill's  highway,  xix. 

Hinckley,  David,  xlv.  Thomas,  auto- 
graph, 18. 

Hirst,  Grove,  115. 

Hobby,  Sir  Charles,  49,  104  ;  portrait, 
541 ;  autograph,  165.  John,  444- 
William,  autograph,  201.  Family, 
540. 

Hodson,  Thomas,  520, 

Hogg,  Richard,  xxx. 

Holbrook,  Abia,  autograph,  482.  Sam- 
uel,  xiv. 

Holden,  Samuel,  221. 

Hollick,  Richard,  xxxi. 

Hollis,  Thomas,  432. 

Hollis-Street  Meeting-House,  xxxix, 
227,  S17. 

Holloway,  William,  xxxii. 

Holmes,  Francis,  xiv.  George,  auto 
graph,  445.  Nathaniel,  331  ;  auto- 
graph, 461. 

Holyoke,  Mr.,  ix.  Edw.,  xxx  ;  auto- 
graph, 431  ;  made  President  of 
Harvard  College,  231;  dies,  246. 
Elizur,  xxx  viii. 

Homans,  John,  364. 

Hooper,  Rev.  William,  229. 

Hopkins,  Joseph,  326.     Matthew,  132. 

Horses,  441,  442. 

Hortando,  Antonio,  160. 

Hotten's  Original  Lists,  Ivii. 

Houchin,  Jeremy,  xvii,  xxiii,  xxiv, 
xlv;  autograph,  xvii. 

Hough,  Atherton,  xxviii  ;  autograph, 
XX  viii. 

Hough's  Point,  xlix. 

Houghton,  Rowland,  483. 

Hour-glass  in  pulpits,  500. 

House  of  Correction,  460. 

How,  Samuel,  364. 

Howard,  Anthony,  7.     Robert,  7. 
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ttowe,  John,  392.  Joseph,  243.  Lord, 
J28. 

Howell,  Henry,  autograph,  111. 

Howen,  Robert,  xlv. 

Hubbard,  Richard,  400.  Thomas,  xxii, 
xxxi ;  autograph,  xxxi,  in,  461; 
portrait,  455.  Rev.  William,  419; 
his  writings,  420;  autograph,  198. 

Hudson,  Francis,  vii,  xi ;  autograph, 
xi.  Samuel,  autograph,  441.  Wil- 
liam, xiv,  xxiii,  xxx,  xxxv,  xlvii ; 
autograph,  vi.  William,  Jr.,  xxiv, 
xlvii.     Mrs.,  xv. 

Hudson's  Point,  vii.. 

Huguenot  church,  xxviii,  253,  254. 
Families,  553. 

Huguenots,  249. 

Hull,  John,  vi,  xliii ;  autograph,  xliv ; 
his  mint,  185.  Robert,  vi,  xxxi. 
Thomas,  xli. 

Hunne,  Anne,  xxiii.  George,  xxiii, 
xlv;  autograph,  xxiii. 

Hunt,  Ephraim,  xxvi.  Jabez,  auto- 
graph, 511.  John,  240,  444.  Sam- 
uel, autograph,  no. 

Hurd,  Benjamin,  autograph,  330.  John, 
xxxi. 

Huske,  EUis,  402. 

Hutchinson,  xxii.  Edw.,  x,  xxxiv,  xli, 
381,  462  ;  autograph,  x,  xli,  17,  458. 
Eliakim,  xxii,  8,  342,  462.  EHsha, 
7»  251,  382,  462;  autograph,  101. 
Thomas,  Sr.,  ix,  xi ;  autograph,  xi. 
Thomas,  lieut.-govemor,  64 ;  his 
house,  526  ;  his  house  at  Mtlton, 
88  ;  his  I/zsi.  of  Mass.  Bay,  69,  410, 
436  i  his  character,  67  ;  portrait,  68 ; 
letters  procured  by  FrankKn,  84-86, 
286;  autograph,  29,  119.  William, 
xxii.  Family,  539. 
Hymn  books,  347. 

[mpost  Bill,  51, 

Cnches,  Henderson,  autograph,  537. 
Independent  Advertiser,  403. 
Indicott,  John,  autograph,   no,  201. 

See  Endicott. 
Indian  confession,   550;    deeds,   375; 

primer,  550;  wars,  u,  93. 
Indian  Queen  Tavern,  xxvii. 
Indians,  361,  485. 
Ingersoll,  Jos.,  xiv. 
Ink  making,  403. 

Inman,  Ralph,  89  ;  autograph,  445. 
Inoculation,  52,  301,  309,    396,    416, 

421,  423. 
Inns,  492,  493,  498,  517.  See  Taverns. 
Inter-charter  period,  i. 
Ipswich  leaders,  lo. 
Ireland,  William,  382. 
Irish  Presbyterians,  225. 
Iron  works,  xii. 
Ive,  John,  475, 
lyons,  Matthew,  xl, 

Jacklin,  Edmund,  xxvi ;  autograph, 

xxvi. 
Jackson,  xxii.     Edmund,  xvii,  xviii, 

xlviii  '.  autograph,  xvii.    Edw.,  128, 


256.  Ephraim,  336.  John,  vi.  Jon- 
athan, autograph,  112.  Joseph,  au- 
tograph, 537.     Patrick  T.,  xliv. 

Jamaica  Plain  Church,  349 ;  sghool, 
3SO- 

James  II.  proclaimed,  5. 

Jarvis,  Leonard,  autograph,  120. 

Jeffery,  xxii.     Maps,  Iv. 

Jeffrey,  Patrick,  xliv- 

Jeffries,  David,  xliii,  3  ;  autograph, 
xliii.  David  &  Co.,  105.  John,  xliii ; 
autograph,  xliii,  535. 

Jenner,  Thomas,  autograph,  323. 

Johnson,  James,  v,  xxiv,  xli,  xlvii, 
xlviii ;  autograph,  v,  xvi.  Peter,  xi. 
Thomas,  liii. 

Johonnot,  Andrew,  autograph,  257. 
Daniel,  vi,  xxx ;  autograph,  268. 
Zachariah,  autograph,  237,  268. 
Family,  554. 

Jones,  Margaret,  133.  John,  auto- 
graph, 446.    Thomas,  133,  135. 

Joy,  Thomas,  x,  xi. 

Joyliffe,  John,  xxix  ;  autograph,  xxix. 

JoylifEe's  Lane,  xxix. 

Judkins,  Job,  xxxi. 

Jugglery  exhibitions,  480, 493. 

Julien  House,  xxix,  524. 

Keayne,  Robert,  xv,  xxx  ;  autograph, 
XV ;  his  will,  xv  ;  his  MS.  notes,  139. 

Keith,  George,  213. 

Kellond,  7. 

Kenrick,  John,  v,  xxix. 

Kerr,  Catherine,  v. 

Knapp,  Elizabeth,  159,    Francis,  430. 

Kneeland,  Daniel,  412.  John,  412. 
Samuel,  xviii,  393,  398,  400,  404. 

Kidd,  William,  41,  173  ;  hanged,  180  ; 
the  common  story  about,  184-  Ma- 
dam Sarah,  179  ;  her  autograph,  179, 

Kidder,  Joseph,  \. 

Kidby,  Lewis,  xii. 

Kilby,  Christopher,  xv,  119,  128,  529 ; 
autograph,  82- 

King,  Nicholas,  8. 

King's  Chapel,  61,  91,  201,  496;  its 
interior,  92  ;  the  present,  built,  9, 
239,240;  becomes  Unitarian,  246; 
view  of,  497  ;  windows  broken;  473  ; 
burying-ground,  Ivii. 

King  George's  war,  m.  William's 
war,  95. 

King's  Arms  Tavern,  xxii. 

King's  birth-day,  u. 

King's  Head  Tavern,  ix. 

Kinsley,  Stephen,  xxvi- 

Kirkby,  William,  xlv,  xlviii. 

Knight,  John,  xii,  325.    Sarah,  xxiii. 

Knolles,  Hansard,  ii. 

Knowles  riot,  488. 

Knox,  Henry,  xvi,  435. 

Lake,  Henry,  r33.    John,  xxx  ;  auto- 
graph, xxx.    Thomas,  xliv. 
Lamb,  George,  his  map,  ii. 
Lamb's  Dam,  341, 
Lamb  Tavern,  xxiv,  517. 
Lambert,  John,  448.     William,  xxxvii. 


La  Mothe  Cadillac,  495. 

Lampray,  Henry,  xi. 

Lamps  in  streets,  482. 

Land-bank  Co.,  60,  61,  467. 

Land  fees  threatened  by  Andros,  lo. 

Landmarks,  491. 

Langdon,  Rev.  Samuel,  President  of 

Harvard  College,  246. 
Langley,  Daniel,  448. 
Lankman,  Leonard,  346. 
Larrabee,  John,  autograph,  112. 
L' Atlas  Maritime,  Iv. 
Lathrop,  John,  240. 
Latin-School  House,  xxxiv. 
Lattr^  map,  Iv. 
Laurie,  Rev.  Gilbert,  251. 
Law,  profession  of,  427. 
Lawson,    Christopher,    vi,    viii,    xiii ; 

autograph,  vi.     Deodat,  162. 
Leather  dressers,  xxix. 
Lee,  Arthur,  autograph,  82.    Joseph, 

autograph,  446. 
Leger,  Jacob,  xxiv,  xxxii,  xlvii ;  auto- 
graph, xxiv. 
Legg,   Samuel,  autograph,  loi,    102, 

534. 
Lemercier,  Andrew,  254  ;  portrait,  255 ; 
autograph,  255,  257;    his  publica- 
tions, 256.    Andrew,  Jr.,  117,  256. 
Lemmon,  Joseph,  autograph,  325. 
Lennox,  David,  509. 
Leslie,  Charles,   his  Short  and  Easy 

Method,  434. 
Letherland,  William,  xl. 
Leverett,  John,  xii,  xiv,  xvii,  xix,  xxiv, 
xxvi,  xxxi,  xxxix,  xlvii,  xlviii ;  Presi- 
dent of  Harvard  College,  217  ;  dies, 
224;     autograph,     xvii,    81,    217. 
Thomas,  xv,  xlviii ;  autograph,  xv. 
Lewis,  Ezekiel,  autograph,  xxxv,  458, 

536.    Job,  autograph,  445. 
Lexington,  370,  382. 
Lexington,  Lord,  autograph,  42. 
Liberty  Tree,  xxxii. 
Libraries,  413  ;  sold  by  auction,  419; 

circulating,  xix,  433  ;  law,  428. 
Literature  of  the  Provincial  Period, 

387. 
Lidgett,  Charles,  8  ;  autograph,  312. 
Lightning  rods,  483. 
Lillie,  Edward,  8. 
Lindall  family,  545. 
Linen  manufacture,  322,  461,  511. 
Lion  Tavern,  xxiv,  517. 
Lippincott,  Richard,  xxx. 
Liscombe,  Humphrey,  7. 
Livingston,  Robert,  176. 
Lloyd,   Dr.   James,  xliv;    autograph, 

17.     Family,  544. 
Locke,    Rev,    Samuel,    President   of 

Harvard  College,  246. 
London  bookstore,  xix. 
Longfellow's  ^z'a?j!^^/;>(tf,  125. 
Long  Lane,  xxxv.  Meeting-house,  225, 

514 ;  view  of,  513. 
Long  Wharf,  xx,  440,  496,  502,  504. 
Lord,  Rev.  Joseph,  360.  Thomas,  328. 
Lord's  Supper,  216. 
Loring,  Commodore,  342  ;  autograph, 
344- 
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Loring  House,  345. 

Lotteries,  324 ;  to  rebuild  Faneuil  Hall, 
266. 

Loudoun,  Earl  of,  61,  64^  128;  auto- 
graph, 128. 

Louisburg,  siege  of  (1745),  113  ;  taken 
(1758),  129  ;  authorities  on,  117;  news 
of  surrender  in  Boston,  118;  cross 
from  its  chapel,  62,  ii8- 

Lovell,  John,  xxxiv ;  portrait,  401 ; 
autograph,  xxxiv,  265 ;  eulogy  on 
Faneuil,  264. 

Lov ell's  island,  325. 

Lovewell,  Captain  John,  his  exploits, 
109 ;  autograph,  109. 

Lowder,  William,  autograph,  483. 

Lowdrey,  Matthias,  autograph,  482. 

Lowe,  John,  xii,  xxiii. 

Loyalists,  342,  563. 

Lugge,  John,  xxviii. 

Lyde,  Byfield,  autograph,  551.  Edw., 
xxiii  ;  autograph,  201. 

Lyie,  Francis,  xxviii,  xlvii. 

Lyman,  Caleb,  220;  autograph,  iii. 
Theodore,  xlv. 

Lynde,  Benjamin,  first  chief-justice, 
portrait,  558.  Benjamin,  second 
chief-justice,  portrait,  558.  Joseph, 
327;  autograph,  327.  Samuel,  xxxiv ; 
autograph,  xxxv,  450.  Simon,  xlv, 
xlviii,  8,  375.     Family,  558. 

Maccarty,  Thaddeus,  8 ;  autograph, 
201. 

Mackay,  iEneas,  autograph,  446. 

Mackerel  Lane,  xiv. 

Magnalia  Ckristi,  415. 

Makepeace,  Thomas,  xxiii ;  autograph, 
xxiii. 

Malam,  Joseph,  254. 

Maiden,  324. 

Manifesto  Church,  xxii,  206,  217,  242, 
500 ;  its  manifesto,  208. 

Manners,  87,  191,  355,  437. 

Manufactory  House,  xxvi,  511. 

Maps  of  Boston,  xlix. 

Maquas,  486, 

Marion,  John,  xxxi,  378  ;  autograph, 
535-    Family,  346- 

Markets,  xvi,  462,  463  ;  opposition  to, 
264. 

Marriages,  197  ;  ceremony  of,  315 ; 
with  wife's  sister,  415. 

Marshall,  Henry,  392.  James,  xxxv. 
John,  xxx>  Thomas,  xii ;  autograph, 
xii.    Samuel,  autograph,  535. 

Marston,  John,  autograph,  465. 

Martyn,  Edward,  autograph,  450,  483. 
Nathaniel,  autograph,  120.  Family, 
558. 

Maryland  Gazette,  398. 

Maryon.     See  Marion. 

Mascarene,  Paul,  xxxiv ;  autograph, 
xxxiv.     Family,  268,  555. 

Mason,  Arthur,  460.  Jonathan,  xliv  ; 
autograph,  537.  Ralph,  xxvi.  Thad- 
deus, 326. 

Massachusetts  as  a  vice-royalty,  86. 

Massachusetts  Bay,  "  Explanatory 
Charter,"  53.  Agents  of,  in  Eng- 
land, 75  ;  their  autographs,  81,  82. 


Massachusetts  frigate,  115,  116;  Pro- 
vincial Charter,  30  ;  heliotype  of,  30. 

Massachusetts  Gazette^  391.  SPy,  410. 
Mather,  Cotton,  51,  52,  18S,  199,  314  ; 
and  the  Glover  witch  case,  144  ;  the 
Short  case,  150  ;  the  Rule  case,  156  ; 
diverse  views  of  his  connection  with 
witchcraft,  156 ;  his  Memorable 
Providences,  142  ;  his  marriage, 
313  ;  his  literary  fecundity,  415  ;  his 
Magnalia,  307,  415 ;  his  Citriosa 
Americana, '^ib;  and  the  declara- 
tion at  the  overthrow  of  Andros,  14  ; 
and  Watts,43i;  h\s Decenniiim l,uc- 
tuosum,  95  ;  wishes  to  be  president 
of  Harvard  College,  224 ;  autograph, 
^47i  152*  198,203,227;  his  manu- 
scripts on  the  witches,  152 ;  his 
Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World, 
160 ;  attacked  by  Calef,  167 ;  de- 
fence of,  against  Calef,  171  ;  his 
Duodecenniutn  Luctuosiim,  104;  his 
appearance,  309 ;  his  character  and 
career,  300,  306,  309  ;  his  diary,  301; 
his  publications,  302,  307 ;  his  de- 
fects, 302  ;  his  autobiography,  302  ; 
dies,  227.  Increase,  x,  188,  igz,  199, 
201,  358,  387,  414  ;  and  natural  his- 
tory, 412  ;  his  controversy  with 
Solomon  Stoddard,  419 ;  and  The 
Coiirant,  396  ;  goes  to  England,  11, 
19;  his  tracts  published  there,  21, 
iZiM't  his  portrait,  21;  diverse  views 
of  his  connection  with  witchcraft, 
163  ;  his  Cases  of  Co?iscience,  162  ; 
\i\%'R€77iarkabl€  Providences,  158; 
his  character  and  career,  299 ;  his 
writings,  306-308,  415  ;  his  domi- 
nance, 309 ;  and  the  Manifesto 
Church,  209;  autograph,  81,  -198, 
203  ;  his  influence,  38 ;  dies,  224. 
Richard,  xHii ;  his  career,  297,  305, 
308  ;  as  author,  306  ;  and  Congre- 
gationalism, 30S.  Samuel,  227,  304, 
417;  autograph,  229  ;  his  writings, 
307;  his  family,  417.  Sara,  348; 
autograph,  xliv.  Family,  influence 
of,  217,  297,  350,  414  ;  judgments  of, 
304 ;  remembered  by  Franklin,  274  ; 
and  Dudley,  45;  218. 

Mattock,  James,  xii,  xix ;  autograph, 
xii. 

Maud,  Daniel,  xxvi,  xliii. 

Maudesley,  Henry,  xxiv. 

Maudit,  Jasper,  autograph,  82. 

Mauer,  William,  xxxv. 

Maule,  Thomas,  196. 

Maverick,  xxii. 

May,  Lemuel,  340. 

Mayhew,  Jonathan,  244,  424 ;  portrait, 

245- 

Maylem,  Joseph,  478. 

Mayo,  John,  188.  Joseph,  autograph, 
349-  Joseph,  Jr.,  336  ;  autograph, 
338.    Thomas,  340. 

McAlpine,  William,  412. 

McClenachan,  Rev.  William,  379, 

McKenzie,  Alexander,  "The  Re- 
ligious History  of  the  Provincial 
Period,"  187, 


Meadows,  Philip,  autograph,  42. 
Mears,  James,  253- 
Mecom,  Benjamin,  409. 
Medford,  324, 
Medicine,  307. 
Meekins,  Thomas,  *i. 
Meeres,  Richard,  xlvii,  xlviii.  Robert, 
xlv,  xlvi,  xlviii. 

Meers,  James,  xxviii. 

Mein,  John,  xix,  433,  434. 

Mein  and  Fleming,  407. 

Mellows,  John,  xvii ;  autograph,  xvii. 
Oliver,  xlvii. 

Menotomy,  372,  382. 

Merchants  (1750),  autographs  of,  445, 
446. 

Merry,  Walter,  viii. 

Meserve,  Colonel,  117. 

Messenger,  Henry,  xxxiii;  autograph, 
xxxiii. 

Methodists,  246. 

Mico.  John,  462. 

Middlecott,  7  ;  pasture,  xlv.  Richard, 
autograph,  549. 

Midway,  Georgia,  360. 

Mil],  Nathaniel,  406. 

Mill-bridge,  xii. 

Mill  and  Hicks,  406. 

Millar,  xxii. 

Millard,  Thomas,  xxvii,  xlvi,  xlvii. 

Miller,  John,  448. 

Military  captains  in  Boston,  3. 

Militia,  482. 

Ministers,  495  ;  influence  of,  305  ;  sup- 
port of,  468,  470. 

Minot,  Mary,  xlix.  Stephen,  auto- 
graph, 483. 

Mint  in  Boston,  1S5. 

Minute  men,  340. 

Missions,  224. 

Mitchell,  George,  ix. 

Molasses  duty,  65,  447. 

Mole,  the,  532. 

Molineaux,  William,  xlvi ;  autograph, 
xlvi. 

Moll,  Herman,  maps,  Iii. 

Monck,  Elizabeth,  autograph,  465. 
George,  xxxiii,  xlvi;  autograph, 
xxxiii,  463. 

Monckton,  Colonel  Robert,  124 ;  auto- 
graph, 125. 

Money,  comparative  value  of,  8. 

Monis,  Judah,  402,  422. 

Monster  of  Monsters,  404. 

Montreal,  attack  on,  planned,  107 ; 
taken,  129- 

Moody,  Joshua,  142,  18S. 

Moore,  Samuel,  autograph,  118. 

Moorhead,  Rev.  John,  225,  485  ;  por- 
trait, 214. 

Morse,  Robert,  xxxi,    William,  159. 

Morton,  Rev.  Charles,  312,315;  auto- 
graph, 198,  315.    Joseph,  xxiv. 

Mother  Goose,  xxvi. 

Moulton,  Jeremiah,  117. 

Mountfort,  Benjamin,  autograph,  201. 
Family,  557. 

Mount  Desert,  65. 

Mount  Vernon  proprietors,  xlviii. 

Mucins  Scxvola,  409. 
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Mumford,  xxi. 

Munford,  Henry,  8.    William^  196. 

Munt,  Thomas,  xxxiiij  xli,  xlviii,  xlix. 

Musgrave,  Philip,  393. 

Myles,  Samuel,  xliii,  200 ;  autograph, 

201. 
Mylom,  John,  xii ;  autograph,  xil. 

Nannby,  Robert,  xii,  xiii ;  auto- 
graph, xii. 

Nash,  James,  xii.  Robert,  v,  xii,  xxi, 
xxiii. 

Neck,  the,  495,  496,  503  ;  fortified,  503. 

Needham,  Goodman,  9. 

Negus,  Benjamin,  xxx;  autograph, 
XXX.  Jonathan,  xxxiii ;  autograph, 
xxxiii. 

Nelson,  John,  8,  98,  103,  444 ;  takes 
Andros,  15  ;  portrait,  15  ;  autograph, 
15,  17,  94, 201.    Family,  541. 

Neptune,  Francois,  lii. 

New  Brick  Church,  xi,  223,  225,  244 ; 
incorporated  with  the  Second 
Church,  244. 

New  England  Courani,  274 ;  fac- 
simile, 395.  Hist,  and  Geneal. 
Reg.f\\\.  Magazine  of  Knowledge^ 
etc.,  409.  Weekly  youmalj  398  ; 
fac-simile,  397. 

Neiu  Hampshire  Gazette,  404. 

New  North  Church,  ix,  220,  222,  231, 
243- 

New  South  Church,  xxxi,  222, 243,  512. 

New-year's  day,  479. 

New  York  Gazette,  398. 

Newell,  Ebenezer,  autograph,  337. 

Newgate,  Ann,  autograph,  xlr.  John, 
xxi,  xxvii,  xlv,  375  ;  autograph,  xlv. 
Nathaniel,  xlv. 

News-letters,  manuscript,  387. 

Newton,  Thomas,  lawyer,  428 ;  auto- 
graph, 155,  201. 

Niagara,  expedition  to,  127. 

Nicholson,  Frauds,  472;  autograph, 
105,  106. 

Nickerson,  William,  xxvi. 

Niles,  Samuel,  his  French  and  Indian 
Wars,  104  ;  his  writings,  419- 

Nix's  mate,  449. 

Noddle's  Island,  xxi ;  troops  on,  106. 

Non-importation  votes,  338. 

North  Battery,  viii,  129 ;  view  of,  130. 

North  End,  sketch  plan  of,  iv. 

North-End  Co^ee  House,  x. 

North  Grammar-School,  x. 

Norton,  John,  xxviii;  autograph, 
xxviii,  81. 

Nova  Scotia,  intended  expedition  to, 
94. 

Nowell,  Increase,  xviii. 
Noyes,  xxii.     Nicholas,  209,    Oliver, 
XX,  502 ;  autograph,  xx,  535. 

Oakes,  Thomas,  z8,  23, 143. 
Oaths,  taking  of,  191. 
Odlin,  John,  xxxii ;  autograph,  xxxii. 
Offley,  David,  xxxii. 
"Old  Brick"  Church,  219. 
Old  Corner  book-store,  xxxiv,  505 ; 
view  of,  505. 


Old  Feather-store,  xiii. 

Old  French  War,  120. 

Old  South  Church,  189,  203,  205,  210, 
212,  217,  220,  221,  240,  514  ;  coven- 
ant, 189  :  its  house,  227  ;  view  of, 
515  ;  occupied  by  the  British  troops, 
517  ;  keys  demanded  by  Andros,  9. 

Old  State  House.     See  Town  House. 

Old  way  to  Charlestown  ferry,  vi. 

Oliver,  Andrew,  xv,  xx,  xxxvii,  409 ; 
autograph,  xxxvii,  119,  461.  Daniel, 
autograph,  xx,  534 ;  his  bequest  lo 
the  town,  539.  James,  xix,  xxxi ; 
autograph,  xix.  John,  xii;  auto- 
graph, xii.  Nathaniel,  8 ;  autograph, 
XXXV,  18,  94.  Peter,  xx ;  autograph, 
XXXV,  xii.  Thomas,  xxiv,  xxx,  xxxii ; 
autograph,  540.     Family,  539. 

Olivier  family,  554. 

Orange  Tree  Inn,  xvii,  452. 

Order  of  the  Gospel,  419. 

Organs,  210. 

Oswego,  126. 

Otis,  James,  xviii,  65 ;  autograph,  520. 

Out  wharf,  502. 

Oxenbridge,  John,  xliii. 

Oxford,  Mass.,  Huguenots  at,  252, 
268. 

Oxnard,  Thomas,  xxvi,  279;  autograph, 
446. 

Packnett,  Jambs,  autograph,  257. 
Paddock,  Adino,  xxvi,  518;  his  elms, 

Paddy,  William,  xii ;  autograph,  xii. 

Page,  Abraham,  xxix. 

Paige,  Nicholas,  xxx,  8,  376;  auto- 
graph, 95. 

Paine,  Henry,  xi. 

Paintfer,  Thomas,  xiv,  xxvi. 

Palmer,  John,  xxx,  14 ;  autograph,  19. 
Joseph,  461.    Thomas,  8. 

Palmer's  Warehouse,  xxii. 

Palmes,  Edward,  xlix. 

Paper  manufacture,  434,  461. 

Paper  money,  51,  60,  61,  100,  466. 

Papillon,  Peter,  autograph,  396. 

Papists,  474. 

Paquinet.    See  Packnett. 

Paris,  peace  of,  129. 

Parker,  John,  xix.  Nicholas,  viii,  xxix. 
Richard,  vi,  xvii,  xxvi,  xxxix,  xlvi, 
xlvii,  xlviii ;  autograph,  xvii. 

Parkman,  William,  220. 

Parmeter,  John,  7. 

Parson,  Joseph,  8, 462.  Mary,  133, 137. 
William,  xxiv,  xxxii. 

Pasmer,  Bartholomew,  x;  autograph,  x. 

Patten,  Nathaniel,  339. 

Paupers,  459. 

Panng  of  streets,  439,  503. 

Payne,  Moses,  autograph,  463.  Fam- 
ily, 549- 

Payson,  Rev.  Phillips,  379,  382. 

Peabody,  Rev.  Oliver,  348. 

Peace  of  Paris,  64. 

Pease,  Henry,  xxiv,  xlviii.     Samuel 

448. 
Pecker,  John,  220. 
Peirce,  John,  xii ;  autograph,  xii. 


Pelham,  the  engraver,  xlviii. 

Pell,  Edw.,  viii.     William,  xxix. 

Pelton,  John,  xxxii. 

Pemaquid,  47,  48,  96. 

Pemberton,  xxii.  Benjamin,  autograph, 
349.  Ebenezer,  212,  419 ;  his  books, 
419.  Ebenezer,  Jr.,  244, 316.  James, 
xlv.     Samuel,  autograph,  537. 

Penhallow,  Samuel,  his  Indian  Wars, 
104,  419. 

Penn,  James,  xxix,  xii,  xHii,  xlix; 
autograph,  xxix.    William,  21. 

Penniman,  xlviii. 

Pennsylvania  Farmer,  407.  Gazette, 
398. 

Penny  ferry,  324. 

Pepperrell,  William,  62 ;  commands 
Louisburg  expedition,  113;  auto- 
graph, ii3,  118;  portraits  of,  113, 
114 ;  his  Li/e,  113,  117;  his  kin  in 
Boston,  1 15 ;  returns  to  Boston,  119 ; 
his  papers,  117.  Sir  William,  the 
younger,  xxx,  342. 

Pepys,  Richard,  xlvii. 

Perkins,  Daniel,  320.  James,  auto- 
graph, 445. 

Perry,  Arthur,  xii,  xxviii.  Seth,  xxvlii« 
xxxvii. 

Peter,  Hugh,  autograph,  81. 

Peterson,  Erasmus,  448. 

Phillebrown,  468. 

Phillips,  Eleazer,  323,  433.  Gillain, 
462.  Henry,  xix,  313,  484.  Colonel 
John,  xii,  xv ;  autograph,  xv,  xxxv, 
loi,  112,  313  ;  his  stone  house,  xii ; 
his  diary,  468.  John,  pirate,  449. 
Joseph,  autograph,  323.  Samuel, 
95)  433*  Thomas,  autograph,  xxxv. 
William,  vi,  ix,  x,  xliii,  xlv;  autO' 
graph,  ix,  520.  Lieut.  -  Governor 
William,  259.  Zachariah,  xlvii. 
General,  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia, 
108.    Family,  313,  543. 

Phippeni,  Jos.,  ix. 

Phippeny,  David,  xii ;  autograph,  xii. 

Phipps,  Samuel,  312,  315  ;  autograph, 
333- 

Phips,  Constantine,  46.    Spencer,  39 ; 
autograph,  58,  112  ;  his  death,  127; 
his  farm,  324 ;  Lieut. -Governor,  58, 
60,  62.    Sir  William,  viii,  494  ;  auto- 
graph, viii,  29,  153;  his  character 
and  administration,  35,  195 ;  his  por- 
trait, 36  ;  his  house,  37  ;  his  tomb, 
39;  Calef's  review  of  Mather's  life 
of,  170;  attacks  Port  Royal,  98;  his 
Life,  by  Mather,  98 ;  residence  of, 
512.     Family,  538. 
Pickering,  Theophilus,  3 18. 
Pierce,  Isaac,  220.   Moses,  220.  Rich- 
ard, 387.     William,  xix. 
Pietpont,   Ebenezer,  autograph,  337. 

Jonathan,  autograph,  198. 
Pietas  et  Gratulatio,  431. 
Pigwackett,  battle  at,  1 10. 
Kncarton,  Captain,  173. 
Pirates,  174,  216,  448. 
Pitt,  William,  autograph,  128. 
Pitts,  xxii.    James,  autograph,  xlviii 
Family,  545. 
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Play-acting,  479. 

Poetry  of  the  Provincia!  period,  428. 

Point  Shirley,  61. 

Pollard,  Anne,  xlvii ;  autograph,  465. 
Colonel  Benjamin,  121 ;  autograph, 
120.  Jonathan,  autograph,  482, 
William,  xlvii. 

PoUex,  John,  autograph,  42. 

Polls,  459. 

Pomeroy,  Seth,  116,  126;  autograph, 
125. 

Ponkapoag,  361. 

Poole,  John,  8.  William  F-,  "Witch- 
craft in  Boston,"  131. 

Poorhouse,  459. 

Pope,  Ephraim,  xxvii. 

Popple's  maps,  liv. 

Population,  491,  496,  510,529. 

Pordeege,  George,  8. 

Porter,  Abel,  xl.     Robert,  xxiv. 

Portland,  97. 

Portree,  John,  254. 

Port  Royal,  98 ;  expeditioDj  104. 

Postmaster,  442.  ' 

Pound,  xlviii. 

Pound,  Thomas,  448. 

Poverty,  459. 

Povey,  John,  46,  48. 

Powder  House,  503. 

Powell,  John,  autograph,  538. 

Pownall,  Thomas,  Governor,  62,  435  ; 
his  portrait,  63  ;  autograph,  29. 

Powning,  Daniel,  autograph,  535. 

Prat,  Benjamin,  autograph,  430. 

Pratt,  Daniel,  383.  Thomas,  383 ;  au- 
tograph, 385.     Robert,  384. 

Prentice,  Rev.  Thomas,  319;  auto- 
graph, 319. 

Prescott,  Judge,  xxxi. 

Press,  freedom  of,  394,  414. 

Press  and  literature,  387. 

Press  gangs,  488. 

Price,  Henry,  279.  William,  autograph, 
liv  ;  his  map  of  Boston,  liv,  Iv  ;  his 
view  of  Boston,  530 ;  heliotype  of 
it,  532- 

Prince,  Job,  444.  Nathan,  426.  Thom- 
as, 118,  221,  425,  485,  516  ;  as  writer, 
400,  409,  425  ;  his  library,  426  ;  his 
N.  E.  Chronology^  426  ;  autograph, 
221,  423  ;  portrait,  221 ;  family,  221 ; 
his  library,  221 ;  subscribers  to  his 
Chronological  History ■,  560 ;  dies, 
240. 

Prince  of  Orange  snow,  116. 

Printing  houses,  434. 

Prior,  Matthew,  autograph,  42. 

Prison,  xvii. 

Proba,  Captain,  124. 

Probate  office  papers,  i. 

Proscribed  persons  in  1778,  list  of,  563. 

Prout,  Ebenezer,  117.  Joseph,  auto- 
graph, 537. 

Province  galley,  104. 

Province  House,  xxvii;  interior  of,  512; 
royal  arms  at,  62,  91 ;  view  of,  89 ; 
described,  90. 

Provincial  Charter,  25,  30. 

Psalms,  319,  379. 

"  Publick  Occurrerices,"  99,  387. 


Pue,  Jonathan,  346. 
Pulling  Point,  61,  375. 
Purton,  Elizabeth,  xxxi. 

Quakers,  196,  227;  their  house,  xv, 
xxi,  220  ;  burials,  xxx. 

Quarry  Hill,  329. 

Quebec,  expedition  against,  99,  319; 
taken,  129. 

Quedah  Merchant,  a  ship,  176,  179. 

Queen  Anne's  War,  loi. 

Queen's  birth-day,  2. 

Quelch,  John,  448. 

Quincy,  Edmund,  121 ;  autograph,  511, 
547.  Henry,  autograph,  446.  John, 
autograph,  112.  Colonel  Josiah, 
121,  461 ;  autograph,  445  ;  his  por- 
trait, 121.  Josiah,  Jr.,  the  patriot, 
521.     Family,  122,  546. 

Rainsford,  EDW,,xxxii;  autograph, 
xxxii.     John,  444.     Widow,  xxxvii. 

Ramage  press,  275. 

Rand,  xxii.  John,  321.  Nathaniel, 
326.  William,  autograph,  iii,  1x7, 
511.     Family,  328. 

Randall,  xxii. 

Randolph,  Edward,  2 ;  autograph,  19. 

Ran  stead,  John,  509. 

Rasle,  Father,  51,  108 ;  his  Glossary, 
109. 

Ratcliffe,  Rev.  Mr.,  3. 

Rawlings,  John,  253. 

Rawlins,  Richard,  xi. 

Rawson,  xxii.  Edward,  xxvii ;  auto- 
graph, xvi,  xxviii.  Grindal,  auto- 
graph, 198. 

Rawson's  Lane,  xxvii. 

Read,  John,  427  ;  autograph,  427. 

Reading,  Miles,  xxxii. 

Red  Lion  Inn,  xi. 

Redee-med  Captive,  419. 

Redford,  Charles,  autograph,  94. 

Reed,  Sampson,  xliii. 

Religious  history,  187. 

Representatives  from  Boston,  533, 

Revere,  Paul,  his  copper-plates,  130, 
410 ;  his  views  of  Boston,  411,  532 ; 
his  portrait  of  Sam  Adams,  438. 

Revolution  against  Andros,  12. 

Reynolds,  Nathaniel,  xxix.  Robert, 
xxix. 

Rhode  Island  Gazette,  398. 

Rice,  Robert,  xxix, 

Richards,  Edw.,  259.  Humphrey,  au- 
tograph, 464-  Jeremiah,  Jr.,  336. 
John,  ix,  7;  autograph,  100,  155. 
Nathaniel,  autograph,  349.  Peter, 
autograph,  81. 

Richardson,  Amos,  xxvi,  xxx.  Rich- 
ard, xli. 

Richmond,  Sylvester,  117. 

Right,  xxii. 

Rivinglon,  James,  434. 

Roach,  Peter,  448. 

Robbins,  Eliphalet,  370. 

Robinson,  John,  265,  363.  Lemuel, 
364- 

Robinson's  Tavern,  363. 

Rocke,  Jos.,  xviii;  autograph,  xviii. 


Rogers,  D.  D.,  xlvii.  John,  autograph, 

198. 

Rogers  and  Fowle,  403,  408. 

Romer,  W.  W.,  loi ;  autograph,  loi. 

Roote,  Ralph,  xxxvii. 

Rope-making,  xl,  xli,  xlvii,  xlviii,  322, 
443,  528. 

Rose  frigate,  6 ;  order  for  her  sails,  16. 

Roulstone,  John,  509. 

Round  marsh,  xxxvii. 

Rouse,  Captain  John,  116,  124. 

Rowe,  John,  xxxi ;  autograph,  xxxi, 
445.  Owen,  xxxii,  xxxix  ;  auto- 
graph, xxxii. 

Rowlandson,  Mary,  419. 

Roxbury,  Episcopal  Church  in,  347 ; 
First  Church  in,  347  ;  first  school  in, 
350 ;  workhouse,  350 ;  growth  of, 
356;  Prince's  subscribers  in,  562; 
in  the  Provincial  period,  331  ;  in  the 
Revolution,  341 ;  Second  Church  in, 
346;  selectmen  (1710),  autographs, 
3357  (1756)  337.  (^762)  337,  i^ll^) 
338;  committee  of  correspondence, 
339- 

Royal,  Isaac,  89. 

Royal  A  merican  Magazine ^  409. 

Royal  Commissioners  ( 1 710),  auto- 
graphs of,  105. 

Royal  Exchange  Tavern,  xix,  499. 

Royal  Governors  in  Boston,  27  ;  their 
aims,  70;  theirautographs,  29;  their 
characters,  32  ;  their  salaries,  34,  41. 

Royal  Society,  412. 

Ruddock,  John,  autograph,  537. 

Ruggles,  John,  vi,  xlvii,  .336;  auto- 
graph, vi.  Nathaniel,  autograph, 
338.     Samuel,  331. 

Rule,  Margaret,  147,  152,  156,  167. 

Rumney  Marsh,  375  ;  meeting-house, 
378;  school,  380. 

Russell,  Chambers,  322 ;  autograph, 
322.  Daniel,  320,  322.  Ezekiel,  409. 
James,  autograph,  312,  314,  319. 
John,  autograph,  103.  Jonathan, 
autograph,  198.  Joseph,  406 ;  auto- 
graph, 445. 

Ryder,  Thomas,  xi. 

Ryswick,  peace  of,  loa 

Sable  Island,  258. 

Sagamore,  George,  375. 

Salary  of  the  governor,  47, 48,  52-54, 
56-58,  335. 

Sale,  John,  383. 

Salem  witches,  court  which  tried,  155. 

Salisbury  family,  546. 

Salmon-Falls  massacre,  149. 

Salter,  Jabez,  xxxvii.  John,  autograph, 
III.  William,  xxxvii,  xxxix  ;  auto- 
graph, xxxvii,  no,  503,  536. 

Saltonstall,  Nathaniel,  autograph,  155. 
Richard,  81. 

Salt-making,  462. 

Salutation  Inn,  viii,  518. 

Sandeman,  Robert,  245. 

Sanders,  Robert,  autograph,  465, 

Sanderson,  Robert,  xxxi. 

Sanford,  Richard,  xlv,  xlvii,  xlviu; 
autograph,  xlv. 
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Satgeant,  Samuel,  386  ;  autograph,  385. 

Si,-age,  Ephraim,  xxxiv;  autograph, 
XXXV,  9ci,  loi,  534,  535-  Habijah.xx; 
autograph,  511.  James,  his  genea- 
logical researches,  Ivi,  Ivii,  560. 
Samuel  Ph.,  autograph,  536.  Thom- 
as, ix,  jt,  xiii,  xxi;  autograph,  ix, 
3,  534.     Family,  542. 

Savoy  Confession,  188. 

Scarlet's  wharf,  ix. 

Schools,  xliv,  503. 

Schooner,  invention  of  name,  444- 

ScoUay,  John,  ix,  xv,  537  ;  autograph, 
ix,  263,  441,  536,  537. 

Scollay  Square,  xliv. 

Sconce,  129,  130. 

Scot,  Eliza,  477. 

Scotch  families,  557. 

Scott,  Richard,  xliii.  Robert,  xv,  xxx ; 
autograph,  xv. 

Scottow,  Joshua,  xii,  xiii,  xviii,  xliii, 
xlvii,  141 ;  autograph,  xlviii,  141 ; 
his  Planting  of  the  Mass.  Colony, 
420.  Thomas,  xxxiH,  xliii,  xlvii, 
xlviii ;  autograph,  xxxiii. 

Scudamore,  Christopher,  448. 

ScuDDER,  Horace  E.,  "  Life  in  Bos- 
ton," 437. 

Seabury,  John,  viii. 

Sea-coal,  465. 

"  Seafort,"  ship,  ix. 

Seal  of  New  England  under  Andros,  9. 

Search,  John,  xxxvii ;  autograph, 
xxxvii. 

Sears,  Alexander,  220.     Isaac,  344. 

Seaver,  Ebenezer,  336. 

Second  Church,  x,  xi,  188,  193,  201, 
203,  224,  227,  240. 

Sedgwick,  Robert,  xxxiv. 

Sejourn^.    See  Sigoumey. 

Selby,  Thomas,  531. 

Selectmen,  lists  of,  with  various  auto- 
graphs, 534. 

Sellick,  David,  xi,  xiii,  xix,  xlvii,  xlviii. 

Sergeant,  Peter,  v,  xxvii,  8,  39 ;  auto- 
graph, 18,  100,  155 ;  his  house,  90, 
181. 

Servants,  492. 

Seven  Star  Inn,  xxx. 

Sewall,  Hannah,  autograph,  xliv.  Jo- 
seph, 220,  224,  424 ;  dies,  240 ;  por- 
trait, 241.  Samuel,  vi,  xx,  xliii,  xlv, 
xlvii,  8, 251, 462, 476, 478;  his  Selling 
of  yosepky  485  ;  his  character,  41 7  ; 
and  the  witchcraft  delusion,  155,  194, 
417;  his  writings,  418  ;  refuses  land 
to  the  Episcopalians,  1 1 ;  and  Joseph 
Dudley,  45  ;  autograph,  xliv,  loi, 
m*  '55)  503  '  his  views  of  the  pro- 
vincial charter,  31 ;  his  diary,  86  ; 
his  portrait,  148.  Samuel,  the 
younger,  536,  537.  Stephen,  auto- 
graph, 160.     Family,  542. 

Shapley,  Nicholas,  xxiv. 

Shaw,  John,  vii,  xiii;  autograph,  xiii. 

Sheafe,  Edw.,  Jr.,  328;  autograph, 
328.  Jacob,  XV,  xxxv;  autograph, 
XV.     Sampson,  v,  8  ;  autograph,  v. 

Sheath,  Edward,  322. 

Shelcock,  Robert,  xx, 


Shepard,  Jeremiah,  autograph,  198. 
Rev.  Thomas,  his  funeral,  475.  Rev. 
Thomas,  of  Charlestown,  313, 

Sherburne,  Joseph,  xlvi ;  autograph, 
520. 

Sherley,  Captain,  124. 

Sherlock,  James,  autograph,  19. 

Sherman,  James,  autograph,  198. 
Richard,  xxvi,  xxix,  xlvii ;  auto- 
graph, XX  viii. 

Ship-building,  443,  444,  447. 

Ship  Tavern,  ix. 

Ship  Welcome,  136. 

Ship-yards,  vii,  viii,  ix. 

Shippin,  Edw.,  x,  xliv,  8 ;  autograph,  x. 

Shirley,  Governor  William,  113,  352, 
435  ;  autograph,  29,  126,  352  ;  gov- 
ernor, 60 ;  his  wife,  61  ;  his  second 
marriage,  61 ;  his  portrait,  62  ;  his 
residence,  62 ;  his  Latinity,  435 ; 
returns  from  Louisburg,  118 ;  in 
command  in  America,  126 ;  his  son 
killed  with  Braddock,  126.  Family, 
538 

Shirley  Place,  342. 

Shirley's  battery,  532. 

Shore,  Sampson,  viii,  xi,  xxvii ;  auto- 
graph, xi. 

Short,  Captain,  38.    Mercy,  147,  149. 

Shorthand,  ii. 

Shrimpton,  Epaphus,  448.  Henry,  xix, 
xxii ;  autograph,  xix.  Samuel,  xxvii, 
xliii,  xlvi,  8,  462,  520 ;  autograph, 
xlvi,  17. 

Shrove  Tuesday,  478. 

Shute,  Governor  Samuel,  50 ;  fac- 
simile of  his  commission,  50  ;  auto- 
graph, 29 ;  his  proclamations,  loS, 
393  i  as  governor,  394 ;  and  the 
Indians,  108. 

Sigoumey,  Andrew,  252 ;  autograph, 
268.  Daniel,  autograph,  268.  Fam- 
ily. 554' 

Silk  manufacture,  323. 

Silver  scheme,  467. 

Simpson,  Benjamin,  autograph,  503. 
Samuel,  autograph,  201. 

Sinet,  Walter,  xxxii. 

Skinner,  James,  autograph,  119. 

Slaves,  262,  355,  485,  492;  Sewall's 
Selling  of  yosephj  215. 

Slough  Street,  liv. 

Small-pox,  Iv,  52,  215,  314,  317,  384. 

Smibert,  John,  xviii ;  autograph,  xviii. 

Smith,  Alexander,  v.  Charlks  C, 
"French  Protestants  in  Boston," 
249.  Ebenezer,  373.  Francis,  xiv, 
xxiv,  xxvi :  autograph,  xxvi.  John, 
V.  Jeremiah,  462.  Richard,  xx,  346 ; 
autograph,  xx.     Thomas,  xli,  li,  8. 

Snake,  disjointed,  emblem  of,  122. 

Snow,  Thomas,  xxxv. 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  213. 

Sons  of  Liberty,  363,  365. 

Southack,  Captain  Cyprian,  xliv,  104, 
107 ;  autograph,  Hv,  98 ;  his  pursuit 
of  pirates,  448;  his  maps,  liv. 

Southack's  Lane,  xliv. 

South  Battery,  xH,  129;  view  of,  130. 


South  End,  sketch  map  of,  xxxvi. 

South  Writing-school,  xxiv. 

Sparhawk,  John,  autograph,  198.  Na- 
thaniel, 370.     Samuel,  372. 

Speakman,  William,  xxx. 

Spinning  Craze,  511 ;  house,  539; 
school,  72,  322,  461. 

Spiritualism,  131,  172. 

Spooner,  John,  autograph,  446. 

Spoore,  John,  xxviii,  xxix. 

Sprague,  Richard,  3iij3I3-  Samuel, 
382,  383,  386 ;  autograph,  385. 

Spring-gate,  xxxii. 

Spring-house,  xlv. 

Spur,  Robert,  362. 

Stamford,  Lord,  autograph,  42. 

Stamp  Act,  65,  285. 

Stanbury,  Thomas,  xiii. 

Staniford,  John,  xlv,  xlviii,  xlix. 

Stanley,  Christopher,  vi,  viii,  x,  xl, 
xxi ;  autograph,  vi. 

Star  Inn,  v. 

States  Arms  Tavern,  xix,  xxii. 

State  House  lot,  history  of,  520. 

St.  Castin's  War,  95, 

Steel,  John,  autograph,  445,  536. 
Thomas,  xxvi. 

Stevens,  Erasmus,  220.  Elizabeth,  x. 
Joseph,  317,  327;  autograph,  317. 
Mary,  351.    Timothy,  331. 

Stevenson,  John,  xxiv,  xxix. 

Stillman,  Rev.  Samuel,  244. 

Stimpson,  Joseph,  320. 

Stoddard,  Anthony,  xix,  xxi,  xxvi  ; 
autograph,  xix,  xx.  Samson,  autO'- 
graph,  534.  Simeon,  v,  xxxi,  xxxvii, 
8,  462  ;  autograph,  xlvi,  100.  Solo' 
mon,  and  Increase  Mather,  419. 

Stokes,  James,  xxx. 

Stone,  Robert,  xix  ;  autograph,  xix. 

Stoneham,  324. 

Storer,  Ebenezer,  autograph,  511. 

Stoughton,  Israel,  xxiii.  WilHam,  v 
80,  212,358  ;  autograph,  81,  102,  155; 
portrait,  166 ;  made  chief-justice, 
154  ;  and  Samuel  Sewall,  183  ;  act- 
ing governor,  39,  43  ;  instructions 
to,  42 . 

Stoughton,  Mass.,  361. 

Stower,  James,  383. 

Stowers,  378. 

Straine,  Richard,  xii. 

Streets,  list  of,  503  ;  widened,  493. 

Sturgis,  Samuel,  xliii ;  autograph,  446. 

Suffolk  Deeds,  ii ;  wills,  Ivi. 

Sumner,  Increase,  342  ;  autograph,  337. 
Samuel,  339. 

Sun  Tavern,  xxii,  466. 

Sunday,  7,  195,  215,  233,  467,  493. 

Sunderiand,  Lord,  21  :  autograph,  47. 

Supreme  Court  under  the  Province 
Charter,  154. 

Surraige,  Agnes,  wife  of  Sir  Henry 
Frankland,  526. 

Sutton,  William,  128. 

Swan,  James,  xxvi.     Thomas,  319. 

Sweet,  John,  viii,  xi- 

Sweetser,  Seth,  323.  Seth,  Jr.,  321  ; 
autograph,  321. 

Swift,  Alice,  xlvi. 
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Swing  bridge,  xxii. 
Swords,  Anna,  xx. 
Symmes,  Zachariah,  325. 
Symons,  Henry,  xiii. 
Synderland,  John,  xi,  xix ;  autograph, 
xxviii. 

Tailer,  Rebecca,  6,  8.  William, 
xxiii,  6,  58 ;  autograph,  xxiii,  48, 
105.    Family,  538, 

Talmage,  William,  xxxv,  xxxvii. 

Tapping,  Richard,  xvii,  xxviii. 

Tartarien,  John,  253. 

Taverns,  xx,  463,  465,  466.    See  Inns. 

Taxes  in  Andros's  time,  7. 

Tay,  Isaiah,  autograph,  535. 

Taylor,  James,  8.     Family,  549. 

Teach,  the  Pirate,  174. 

Tea-party,  339,  365. 

Teft,  William,  xxxiv,  xli. 

Temple  family,  540. 

Tennent,  Gilbert,  235. 

Tenth  Congregational  Church,  229. 

Thacher,  Peter,  xliii,  222,  331,  423 ; 
autograph,  198,  203  ;  his  induction, 
223.     Samuel,  371.     Family,  251. 

Thanksgiving,  215,  393. 

Thayer,  Arodi,  363.     Ebenezer,  346. 

Third  or  South  Church,  xxviii, 

Thomas,  Evan,  xxiv  ;  autograph,  xxiv. 
Hugh,  35a.  Isaiah,  409 ;  portrait, 
410.  Dr.  John,  124.  General 
John,  340. 

Thompson,  Robert,  xxxi. 

Thornton,  Timothy,  7. 

Three  County  Troop,  381. 

Thursday  lecture,  182,  190,  424,  477. 

Thury,  Pfere,  96. 

Thwing,  Benjamin,  xviii ;  autograph, 
xviii. 

Tiddeman,  Richard,  autograph,  iiS. 

Tilden,  Christopher,  autograph,  445. 

Tileston,  Onesiphorus,  266. 

Tilley,  George,  xxxix.  William,  xxi ; 
autograph,  xxi. 

Tincker,  John,  xv. 

Tomlinson,  Robert,  279. 

Tompson,  Benjamin,  xxxiii ;  auto- 
graph, xxxiii. 

Topography,  491.  • 

Torrey,  Samuel,  autograph,  198,  203. 

Touton,  John,  250. 

TowLE,  George  M.,  "Franklin,  the 
Boston  boy,"  269. 

Town  clerks,  537,  538.  House,  x,  xvi, 
506;  subscriptions  for  building  it, 
xvi ;  view  of,  507.  Treasurers,  538. 
Watering-place,  xxxii. 

Townsend,  Elias,  221.  Penn,  xliii,  8, 
462  ;  autograph,  98.  Solomon,  220. 
William,  xxvi. 

Trail  family,  557. 

Training  days,  480;  list,  481. 

Trees,  510;  on  the  mall,  518. 

"Trial,"  Ship,  ix. 

Triangular  warehouse,  xiii,  501 ;  view 
of,  SOI. 

Trinity  church,  xxx,  229. 

Trot,  Bernard,  xxxv. 

Trotman,  John,  t. 


Trow,  Bartholomew,  328. 

Trucks,  442- 

Truesdall,  Richard,  xvii,  xlvii;  auto- 
graph, xvii. 

Tufts,  John,  317.    Thomas,  320. 

Turell,  Colburn,  448.  Jane,  429 ;  her 
poetry,  430. 

Turner,  John,  xlvi,  520.  Robert,  xxi, 
xxxiii,  xxxv,  xli,  xlv,  xlvi,  xlix ;  au- 
tograph, xxxiii.     William,  xviii. 

Turrell,  Daniel,  viii ;  autograph,  vlii, 
John,  xii.     Samuel,  vi. 

Tuthill,  Zecheriah,  106 ;  autograph, 
106. 

Tuttle,  Ann,  ix.  Jabez,  autograph, 
482.  John,  381.  Richard,  xxx; 
autograph,  xxx. 

Tyler,  xxii.  Andrew,  115.  Royal, 
266.    William,  autograph,  in. 

Tyng,  Edward,  xix,  xxi,  xxiii,  113,  115  ; 
autograph,  xix,  115,  240.  John, 
xliv.  William,  xxi,  xxiii,  xxiv ;  au- 
tograph, xxi. 

Underhill,  John,  xxiii ;  autograph, 
xxiii. 

Unitarians,  246. 

Universal  InstructoTy  398, 

Upsall,  Nicholas,  xi ;  autograph,  xi. 

Uring,  Nathaniel,  in  Boston,  496, 

Usher,  Betty,  3.  Hezekiah,  xviii,  xliii, 
»3,  432 ;  autograph,  xviii ;  arrested 
for  witchcraft,  164.    John,  xviii,  9. 

Utrecht,  treaty  of,  107. 

Valentine,  John,  467.     Family,  553, 

Valley  Acre,  xliv,  xlv. 

Vandenbosch,  Laurent,  251. 

Vane,  Sir  Harry,  xliii. 

Vardy,  Luke,  xix,  499 ;  autograph,  xix. 

Vassall,  John,  xliii.  Leonard,  xxxi, 
Lewis,  346.  William,  xliv ;  auto- 
graph, xliv.     Family,  544, 

Vaudreuil,  autograph,  108. 

Vaughan,  William,  autograph,  18,  113. 

Venner,  Thomas,  xix ;  autograph,  xix. 

Vergoose,  Isaac,  xxvi ;  autograph, 
xxvi. 

Vernon,  Admiral,  60. 

Vernon's  Head,  xx.    See  Admiral. 

Vetch,  Samuel,  xxvi ;  autograph,  105, 
106. 

Viall,  John,  ix,  xxxii ;  autograph, 
xxxii,  463. 

Wadsworth,  Benjamin,  197 ;  his 
writings,  423;  autograph,  197,  198, 
203 ;  portraits,  230 ;  chosen  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  College,  225  ;  dies, 
229.  Joseph,  autograph,  535;  rec- 
ompense, X. 

Wainwright,  xxiv- 

Waite,  Gamaliel,  xxx,  xxxi,  258,  477 ; 
autograph,  xxx.  Richard,  xxx  ;  au- 
tograph, xxx.     Thomas,  xiv. 

Wakefield,  Samuel,  viii. 

Waldo,  Cornelius,  XX.  F.,  autograph, 
T18.  Jonathan,  117.  Samuel,  xx, 
117.  Thomas,  autograph,  559.  Fam- 
ily. 559- 


Waldron,  George,  xxxvii.  Major,  96. 
William,  223. 

Wales,  Jonathan,  12. 

Walker,  B.,  autograph,  450.  Admiral 
Sir  H.,  107.  Isaac,  xiii,  7.  Rob- 
ert, xxxvi,  xxxvii ;  autograph,  xxxvi- 
Thomas,  8 ;  autograph,  439,  450. 

Wall,  John,  xliv. 

Walley,  Abiel,  autograph,  511.  John, 
xxix,  444  ;  autograph,  18,  99,  loi, 
511.    Family,  552. 

Walter,  Rev.  Nathaniel,  117;  auto-, 
graph,  346.  Nehemiah,  252,  348  ; 
autograph,  198,  346.  Rev.  Thomas, 
348,  422.     Rev.  William,  346. 

Walton,  George,  159. 

Wampus,  John,  xxvi. 

Ward,  Benjamin,  xli ;  autograph,  xli. 
Edw.,  199,  420,  495-    Robert,  320. 

Wardell,  Jonathan,  452. 

Wards  formed,  511. 

Wardwell,  Jonathan,  xvii. 

Ware,  John,  444- 

Warren,  Joseph,  xxiv.  General  Jo- 
seph, 354 ;  autograph,  354.  Mercy, 
457.  Sir  Peter,  autograph,  116,  118. 
Widow,  7. 

Wars  with  French  and  Indians,  93. 

Warwick,  town  of,  336, 

Washington,  in  Boston  in  1756,  127 ; 
miniature  by  Copley,  127 ;  monu- 
ment to,  510. 

Washington  Gardens,  xxvi. 

Watchhouse,  xxii. 

Watchmen,  482. 

Watts,  Isaac,  420.  Samuel,  383,  385; 
autograph,  125,  385. 

Watts's  psalms,  379. 

Walters,  v. 

Weatherhead,  xiv. 

Webb,  Henry,  xv,  xix,  xxiv ;  auto- 
graph,  XV.  John,  221,  243.  3>7»  423j 
472.    Joseph,  autograph,  511. 

Weekly  Rehearsal^  400. 

Welcome,  Peter,  xxxix. 

Weld,  Ebenezer,  autograph,  338.  Da- 
vid, 339  ;  autograph,  349.  Joseph, 
345.    Thomas,  autograph,  81,  198. 

Welles,  Samuel,  xxxvii ;  autograph, 
xxxviii,  445,  458. 

Wells,  Edward,  xi.     Philip,  1. 

Welsteed,  Rev.  William,  225 ;  portrait, 
226. 

Wendell,  Jacob,  xx,  xxviii,  in,  119; 
autograph,  in,  119,  445.  John, 
xvii ;  autograph,  xvii,  445.  Family, 
543- 

Wentworth,  John,  259.    Samuel,  496. 

Werdall,  William,  xii. 

West  Church,  xlix,  229,  244,  517. 

West,  John,  autograph,  19. 

Westbrook,  Colonel  Thomas,  auto- 
graph, 109. 

Westminster  Confession,  188. 

Wheeler,  David,  xxxii,  483.     Sir  Fran- 
cis, 497.    Thomas,  xxxii;  auto.,  463. 
Wheildon,  William  W.,  Gentry  Hill, 

xlvi. 
"Whidah"  Ship,  44S. 
Whitcomb,  xlvii. 
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White,  Charity,  xxx.  Samuel,  auto- 
graph, 103.     William,  8. 

White  Horse  Tavern,  xxiv,  517. 

Whitefield,  George,  61,  113,  115,  319, 
346,  367,  423,  424,  487;  and  the 
great  awakening,  231 ;  and  the  press, 
400,  402,  408.  His  second  visit,  237  ; 
again  in  Boston,  23S ;  his  portrait, 
238 ;   his  journal  and  lives  of  him, 

239- 

Whiting,  Ebenezer,  339.    Moses,  340. 

Whitmore,  William  H.,  "  Families 
of  ihe  Eighteenth  Century,"  533. 
Graveyards  of  Bosion,  Ivii.  "  The 
Inter-Charter  Period,"  i.  A^neri- 
can  Getieaiogist^  Ivi. 

Wi borne,  Thomas,  xxx. 

Wicks,  William,  viii. 

Wigs,  215,457. 

Wilke,  XX  ix. 

Wilks,  Francis,  autograph,  8r. 

Willard,  Josiah,  215,  232,  457;  auto- 
graph, 126.  Samuel,  147,  1S9,  199, 
203,418;  autograph,  203  ;  dies,  217  ; 
his  Complete  Body  of  Divinity, 
217,  418;  his  portrait,  217;  and 
witchcrafts,  162,  r64 ;  death  of, 
423.     Family,  552. 

William  and  Mary  proclaimed,  12. 

William  III.,  autograph,  18. 

Williams,  Ephraim,  lib.  Isaac,  340. 
Rev.  John,  103,  352,4^9:  bis  Re- 
deemed Captive,  103 ;  autograph, 
338-  Jonathan,  3S3.  Joseph,  336, 
338;  autograph,  338.  Lindall,  509. 
Nathaniel,  xvii,  xxxiv,  xlvil ;  auto- 


graph, xxxiv,  100,  336.  Nathaniel, 
Lieutenant  of  Castle,  autograph,  20. 
Richard,  433.  William,  autograph, 
J98.     Family,  551. 

Willis,  Nicholas,  xiii ;  autograph,  xiii. 
Stephen,  259. 

Williston,  John,  509.    Thomas,  509. 

Willoughby,  Francis,  xxvi ;  autograph, 
XXV  i. 

Willoughby  Creek,  325. 

Wilson,  John,  viii,  xviii,  xliii ;  auto- 
graph, xvi,  xviii,  xxvi.  Richard, 
xxiv.     William,  vi,  xvii,  xlvii. 

Willson,  Jos.,  xxxiii,  Joseph,  auto- 
graph, 465. 

Winbom,  Ebenezer,  xxxv  ;  autograph, 
482.    William,  viii ;  autograph,  viii. 

Windmill,  xxx,  xlix;  at  North  End, 
vii ;  point,  xl. 

Wing,  John,  xxii,  xxiii,  xlvi,  479  ;  auto- 
graph, 463.     Robert,  xxvi,  xlvii. 

Winnisimmet,  375. 

Winslow,  Edward,  of  Plymouth,  78 ; 
autograph,  81.  Edw.,  iii;  auto- 
graph, I  If,  446,  483.  Isaac,  339, 
342,  General  John,  405  ;  his  por- 
trait, 123  ;  his  journal,  123  ;  auto- 
graph, 124;  his  family  connections, 
124.  John,  brings  news  of  landing 
of  William  III.,  12.     Family,  551. 

WiNsoR,  Justin,  Introduction,  i. 
Thomas,  444. 

Winthrop,  Adam,  7 ;  autograph,  542. 
Deane,  iii.  General  Fitz  John,  98, 
100.  John,  ix,  XV,  xviii,  xxviii ;  au- 
tograph, xxviii.    Robert  C,  Oration 


on  Franklin,  2911.  Stephen,  xxviii  '* 
autograph,  xxviii.  Wait,  14;  auto- 
graph, 155.    Wait  Still,  xxix,  462. 

Wise,  John,  216,  331,  350,  425. 

Wiswall,  Peleg,  320. 

Witchcraft,  193;  in  Boston,  131;  the 
Boston  method  of  treating,  160, 163, 
164  ;  spectral  testimony  of,  162,  163, 
164,  165;  bill,  fac-simile  of,  153  ;  lit- 
erature of,  158;  in  Charlestown, 
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